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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SECHLER  &  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


STAR  BUGGY 


This  Buggy  is  certain  to  take  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  trade  as  an  all-around, 
popular,  quick-selling  job,  at  a  mod- 
erate price. 

The  features  of  high  priced  work 
are  prominently  set  forth;  the  style 
challenging  admiration. 

It  has  ever  been  our  belief  th  it  mod- 
erate priced  work  could  be  made  as 
stylish  in  appearance  as  that  which 
costs  more  money.  The  Star  Buggy 
realizes  expectations  in  this  regard. 


More  leg  room  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired. We  have  made  the  bodies  52 
INCHES  IN  LENGTH  ana  Increased 
the  Depth  of  Seats. 

Swell  panels  add  much  o  the  ap- 
pearance. TAPERING  the  bodies 
from  the  center  to  the  ends  gives  a 
light,  graceful  effect. 

Spring  Backs  and  Spring  Cushions 
add  to  the  Buggy  in  the  estimation  of 
buyers  as  giving  increased  comfort; 
therefore  we  furnish  them  on  this  ve- 
hicle, making  them  up  in  a  neat,  at- 
tractive manner. 


The  Star   cannot  fail  to  receive  the  mast  favorable  consid 
tion   because   of  its    many    points   of   superiority  arT* 
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W.  A.  Goodq^n, 

President. 
C  S.  Stedman, 

Cashier. 
J.  V.  Guthrie, 

Vice  President, 
W.  H.  Simpson, 
Asst.  Cashier. 
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/     CAPITAL $600,000    \ 

SURPLUS $400,000 


Nos.  18  and  20 


WestThirdSt, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


DIRECTORS. 
R.  A.  Holden, 
F.  J.  Jones, 
J.  V.  Guthrie, 
W.  A.  Goodman, 
S.  R.  Burton, 
Geo.  Bullock, 
A.  Hickenlooper. 


/ 
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This  Bank  deals  in  Government  and  Cincinnati  Bonds  and  Sterling  Exchange, 
issues  Travelers'  Credits  through  Messrs,  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London,  England, 
and  is  prepared  to  offer  favorable  terms  to  depositors  and  correspondents. 


'CIAL  SALE 


No  one  can  or  ever 
will  offer  you 
such  Bargains. 


A  Pine  $70  Top  Buggy 
for  $35,  either  Brews- 
ter or  end  spring. 
4  Pass.  Top  Surrey$40.00 

2  Man  Cart  8.95 

Farm  Wagon 23.00 

Buggy  Harness 3.55 

Double  Team  Har- 
ness   11.75 

Save  Money. 

Instead  of 

repairing  old 

wheels  buy 

a  set  of  New 

Buggy 

Wheels, 

tired  and 

painted,  at 

$5.75. 


A  strong,  open  Buggy, 
springs  warranted  5 
years,  only  $23. 
A  Full  Leather  Top 

Buggy  'or.. $42.00 

Fur  liriedBuggy  Robe  2.55 

Buggy  Apron 30c 

6-ft  75c  Buggy  Whip..  12o 
Sleigh  with  steel  run- 
ners  10.00 

Buy  direct 
from   the 
factory  and 
save  middle- 
men's prof- 
its.    We  cut1   _ 
the  prices  to  njM- 

suit  the       Suff£, 
times  and  get 
the  orders. 


",mos  warranted  3  years.   Order  quick.   Don't 
vou  have  seen  our  free  bargain  catalogue. 
rnmmend    this   company   as    reliable.— 
i  Journal. 

fi£8:y  VCart  Co. 

'   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


CINCINNATI 

Law  School. 


SIXTY-THIRD  YEAR. 


Over  two  thousand  of  its  graduates 
admitted  to  the  Bar. 


FACULTY: 

Jaoob  D.  Cox,  LIi.  D.  (Ex- Governor  of 
Ohio),  Dean;  Henry  A.  Morrill,  LL.  D.; 
George  R.  Sage,  LL.  D.  (Judge  of  U.  S. 
District  Court);  H.  D.  Peck,  LL.  D. 
(Ex-Judge  Superior  Court);  J.  R.  Say- 
ler,  A.  M.  (Judge  of  Superior  Court); 
Francis  B.  James,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer 
(Ex-President  Union  Board  of  High 
Schools). 

For  Catalogue  or  Circular  Apply  to 

JACOB  D.  COX,  Dean, 

College  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED   HALF  A  CENTURY. 


THE  JOHN  HOLLAND 
GOLD  PEN  COMPANY 


127 

East  Fourth  St., 

CINCINNATI, 

U.  S.  A. 


Manufacturers  of  all  styles  of   Best   Gold   Pens.     Our  Pens  are 
well  known  for  their  good  writing  qualities  and  great  durability. 

PoJ|MTAlf^    •   P^S   •  yAR^ANJED  •  JO  •  QlVt  •   §ATISFACTlOfJ. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Rubber  Pencils,  Fine  Pen  Holders,  Gold  Tooth- 
picks, &c,  and  Other  Choice  Novelties. 

Price  Lists  Mailed.    •   •  •  Special  Attention  to  Repairs. 


BUGGY  HARNESS  $3.98 

AND  UPWARD. 

AS  GOOD  AS  BET  AID  FOR  $6.00. 


You  Can  Save 

25 

Per  Gent  to 

40 

Per  Gent 

By  dealing  direct  with  us.  We  manufacture  every 
kind  and  style  of  HARNESS,  SADDLES,  COL- 
LARS, BRIDLES,  LINES,  &c,  that  are  used, 
and  are  now  selling  them  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  LOWEST  wholesale  prices,  saving  you  the 
middleman's  profit,  which  is  from  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent. 

G.  S.  ELLIS  &  SON 

430  Main  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  FREE  to  any  ad- 
dress on  application.  Write  for  one  at  onoe,  ad- 
dressing letter  to  us,  Department  5. 


Atlas 

Bank  Building:, 


Walnnt  Street, 
Next  to  Postoffice; 


ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK 


The  Safe  Deposit  Department  is  on  the 

Banking  floor,  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Prices  range  from  $2.00 
and  upward. 

The  Bank  is  Agent  for  all  principal  Steam- 
Ship  Lines  crossing  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

Inheritances  from  abroad  collected  at  a 
reasonable  fee. 

Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  issued  paya- 
ble in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Foreign  Exchange  and  Foreign  Moneys 
bought  and  sold. 

This  Bank  Deals  On!ytfrgit 
in  First-Class    Bonds 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  !«»* 
premises. 
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GAMBRINUS  STOCK  CO. 


Sycamore, 
Abigail  and 
Elliott  Sts., 
Cincinnati. 

Our 
Bottled  Beer 

Cannot 
Be  Surpassed. 


BREWERS 


A  3STID- 


BOTTLERS 


•OIF- 


LAGER  BEER. 


Tl  WEEKLY  ENQUIRER, 

The  most  able  advocate  of  "Bimetallism"  in  this  country. 
The  very  best  writers  engaged  to  expound  the  correct  finan- 
cial policy,  to  benefit  the  largest  number. 

No  Home 
No  Farmer 


No  Mechanic 


Can  Afford 

To  Be  Without 

The  Weekly 

Enquirer. 


The  circulation  of  The  Weekly  Enquirer  is  300,000— 
the    largest  circulation   of    any    paper   of   its  kind. 

Its  Advertising  Columns  Always  Pay. 

^ription  and  Advertising  Rates  address 

ENQUIRER  COMPHNY.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-•  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  OHIO » 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

79th  ANNUAL  SESSION 

OPENS  SEPTEMBER   18,   1897. 


Four  thousand  physicians  have  graduated  since  foundation  of  the  School  in  1819. 

FOUR  YEARS'  GRADED  COURSE.    FULLY  EQUIPPED. 

Anatomical,  Histological,  Bacteriological,  Pathological  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 

For  Circulars  Address 

JAS.  G.  HYNDMAN,  M.  D.,  Sec'y, 

2»  West  Ninth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Law  School  - 

The  University 


TEN  HOURS  AND  ONE  HALF 

A  WEEK. 


of  Cincinnati 


Full  course  three  years.  First  year's  course:  Contracts— Three  hours  a 
week,  Ghistavus  H.  Wald,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  (1875),  editor  of  Waid's  Pollock 
on  Contracts.  Property— Two  hours  a  week,  "Win.  H.  Taft,  United  States 
Circuit  Judge.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure— Two  hours,  Bufus  B.  Smith, 
Judge  Cincinnati  Superior  Court.  Torts— Two  hours  a  week,  3 .  D.  Brannan, 
LL.  B.,  Harvard  (1871).  Pleading— One  hour  a  week.  Lawrence  Maxwell, 
Jr.,  former  TJ.  S.  Solicitor-General.  Bailments  and  Carriers— One  hour  a 
weeK,  for  second  term,  Judson  Harmon,  TJ.  S.  Attorney-G-eneral. 

Lecture  Rooms   centrally  located,  near  Cincinnati  Post-offlce.  Law  Li- 
brary of  8, (/00  volumes  furnished  for  use  of  students. 

FOR    CIRCULAR    AND     INFORMATION 

APPLY  TO   WM     H>   TApT>  Dean> 

OR  R.  W.  HUIliphreyS,   Clerk  of  Law  Department,  University, 
26  East  Fourth  Street,        -  Cincinnati.  rf 
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416  E.  Eighth  St. 


THEATRICAL  DESIGNERS, 

LITHOGRAPHERS 


KND  _. 


GENERAL  JOB  PRINTERS 


POSTER  WORKy 


IN  ALL  BRANCHES,  OUR.  SPECIALTY. 


CINCINNATI. 


INDEX 

—  TO  — 

CINCINNATI.  COVINGTON  UNO  NEWPORT  STATISTICS. 


(General  index  will  be  found  elsewhere.) 


The  local  features  of  The  Enquirer  Almanac  for  1897  were  compiled 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pichel,  ot  The  Enquirer  Reportorial  Staff. 
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ADDITIONAL  CINCINNATI, 


INCLUDING  INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  COVINGTON,  NEW- 
PORT AND  OTHER  NEIGHBORING  TOWNS. 


Fire- Alarm  Telegraph. 


12 — Fire   Company  No.    1,    Race   and   Commerce 

streets. 
123— Central  avenue  and  York  street. 
124— Linn  and  York  streets. 
125 — Poplar  and  Linn  streets. 
126— Central  avenue  and  Liberty  street. 
127 — John  and  Wade  street. 
128— Eastern  avenue  and  Brooklyn  street. 
129— Eastern  avenue  and  Foster  street. 
13— Second  and  "Walnut  streets. 
132— Linn  and  Clark  streets. 
134— Baymiller  and  Laurel  streets. 
135 — Freeman  avenue  and  Hopkins  street. 
136 — Freeman   avenue  and   Everett   street. 
137— Linn  and  Everett  streets. 
138— Baymiller  and  Liberty  streets. 
139— Freeman  avenue  and  Findlay  street. 

14 — Front  and  Main  streets. 
142— Central  avenue  and  Baymiller  street. 
143— Central  and  Kindel  avenues. 
145— Harison  avenue  and  Buck  street. 
146— Third  and  Collard  streets. 
147— City  Hall. 

148— Police  Station,    Bremen  street,   between  Fif- 
teenth and  Liberty. 
149— Police  Station,    Eastern    avenue    and    Ferry 

street. 
15— Second   and    Sycamore   streets. 
152— Third  and  Park  streets. 
153— Little  Miami  Railroad  Shops. 
154 — John  and  Water  streets. 
156 — Harison   avenue  and  Hiawatha  street. 
157 — Fire  Company   No.    11,    Eastern  avenue   and 

Vance  street. 
158 — Eastern  avenue,   between  Wooley  street  and 

Torrence  road. 
159 — Cincinnati  Hospital. 
16 — Front  street  and  Broadway. 
162— West  Sixth  street  and  Millcreek. 
163 — Gest  street  and  Millcreek. 
164 — Western  avenue  and  Bank  street. 
165— Rice  and  Winkler  streets. 
167— Fire  Company  No.   14,   Fifth  street,   west   of 

Smith. 
168— Baum  street,  between  Third  and  Fifth. 
169— Fire  Company  No.   13,   Bank  street,  between 

Central  avenue  and  Linn  street. 
17 — Front  and  Pike  streets. 
172 — Cincinnati    Workhouse,    Colerain   avenue. 
173 — Forest  avenue  and  Hackbery  street. 
174— Imogene  avenue  and  Molitor  street. 
175— Fire    Company    No.    30,    Young    and     Slack 

streets. 
176— Sycamore  and  Dorsey  streets. 
178— Reading  road  and  Oak  street. 
179— Fire  Company  No.  8,  Cutter  and  Laurel  sts. 

18 — Pearl  and  Butler  streets. 
182— Central  avenue  and  Laurel  street. 
183— Colerain  avenue  and  Alfred  street. 
184 — Ohio  avenue   and   Parker  street. 
185 — Police  Station,  Oliver  street,   near  Linn. 
186— May  and  Crown  streets. 
187 — Elmwood  avenue  and  Harvey   street? 
189 — Gilbert  avenue  and  Chapel  street. 

19 — 'Front  and  Parsons  streets. 
192— (Kemper  lane  and  Windsor  street. 
193— Fire  Co.  No.  27,  Clifton  av.  and  Calhoun  St. 
194 — Freeman  avenue  and  Bank  street. 


195— Fire  Oo.  No.   18,  Eastern  and  Delta  avenues. 

196— <Eastern  avenue  and  Page  street. 

197— Eastern  avenue  and  Crane  street. 

198— Fire    Co.    No.    31,    MadlsonvlUe  and  Lavinia 

avenues. 
21— Third  and  Lock  streets. 
213— Fire  Co;  No.  19,  Vine  and  Charlton  streets. 
214— ShilM'to  av.,  between  Race  and  Elm  sts. 
215 — Jefferson  avenue  and  Nixon  street. 
216- Vine  and  Moldtor  streets. 
217— Petersburg,  Lick  Run. 
218— Queen  City  avenue  and  White  street. 
219 — .Harrison  and  Queen  City  avenues. 
23— Elggleston  avenue  and  Fifth  street. 
231— 'Seventh  and  Plum  streets. 
234— West  Sixth  street  and  Delhi  avenue. 
235— West  Sixth  street,  west  of  Kansas  avenue. 
236— West  Sixth  street  and  Mt.  Hope  avenue. 
237— St.  Michael  and  Burns  streets. 
238— Eighth  and  Evans  streets. 
239— Fire  Co.  No.  25,  Gest  and  Depot  streets. 

24— Fire  Co.  No.  10,  Third  and  Lawrence  streets. 
241 — Fire  Oo.  No.  12,  Colerain  avenue  and  Rachel 

street. 
243 — Eastern  avenue  and  Carrel  street. 
245— Eastern  and  Tuscuilum  avenues. 
246— New  Richmond  avenue  and  McCullough  st. 
247— Western  avenue  and  Dempsey  street. 
248— Police     station,     Hammond     street,     between 

Third   and  Fourth. 
249 — Central  avenue  and  Sixth  street. 

25 — Fire  Co.  No.  6,  Pearl  and  Martin  streets. 
251— Fire  Co.  No.   17,  German  and  NeaA'e  streets. 
253 — Dailton  avenue  and  Liberty  street. 
254— Hunt   street,    between   Dandi-idge   street  and 

Elsinore   avenue. 
256-  Oregon  street,  near  Third. 
257— Fire   Co.    No.    15,    Pavilion    street,    near   St. 

Gregory. 
258— Fire    Oo.    No.     16,    McMillan    and    Copeland 

streets. 
2"9— McMicken  avenue  and  Ravine  street. 

33— Pearl  and  Main  streets. 
2S1— 'Stock  Yards  Hotel,   Spring  Grove  avenue. 
263 — Augusta  and  Rose  streets. 
264 — House  of  Refuge,  Colerain  avenue. 
2f-*5 — Colerain  and  Spring  Grove  avenues. 
267— Colerain  avenue  and  Hoffner  street. 
2,P8— Blue  Rock  and  Cherry  streets. 
269— Ham i'l ton  avenue  and  Hoffner  street. 

27— Third  and  Vine  streets. 
271— Langland  and  Lingo  streets, 
273— Spring     ©rove     avenue     and     Mad     Anthony 

street. 
274 — Dane  and  Knowlton  streets. 
275— Wood'burn  and  Dexter  avenues. 
276— Fire    Co.    No.    23,    Madir-o-nville    avenue    and 

Hackberry   street. 
278 — Park  avenue  and  MoMillan  street 
279— Eighth  and  Walnut  streets. 

28— Third  and  Eilm  street?. 
281  —Colerain  and  Marshall  avenues. 
?.°3—  WoodLawn  and  Warsaw   avenues. 
284 — State  avenue,   between  Harrison  avenue  and 

Liberty  street. 
285— Fire    Co.    No.    33,    Harrison    and    Fairmount 

avenues. 
2op—  Freeman  avenue  and  Front  street. 
2^7— 'Henry  and  Dunlap  street.?. 
289— Borden  and  Elmore  streets. 
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i.f»     Pearl  and  Plum  streets. 
291— McMicken   avenue   and    Tafel    street. 
293— Easter  avenue  and  Wortman  street. 
294— Delta  avenue  and  Llnwood  pike. 
295— Warsaw  and  Fnright  avenues. 
296—  Beresford  and  Gilbert  avenues. 
297— Forest  and  Collins  avenues. 
288— "Woodburn  avenue  and  McMillan  street. 

31— Central  avenue  and  Fourth  street. 
812— Race  and  Elder  streets. 
814 — Seventh  and  John   street. 
815— Freeman  and  Kenyon  avenues. 
316—  Sedamsville  and  Fleischmann  avenues. 
317— Main  and  Saunders  streets. 
318— Second  and  Park  streets. 
319— Carr  and  Richmond  streets. 

82— Fourth  and  Race  streets. 
821— Police  station,  Morgan  and  Concord  streets. 
824— Police    station     Vine    street,    between    Corry 

and  Charlton. 
825— Police   station     State     avenue     and     Dutton 

street. 
826— Coleraln  and  Kirby   avenues. 
327— Longview  Asylum,  Carthage. 
828— <3Ity  Infirmary,  Hartwell. 
829— County   Infirmary,    Carthage. 

34— Fourth  and  Walnut  streets. 
841— Fire  Co.  No.  29,  Freeman  avenue  and  Wade 

street. 
342—  Hunt  and  Abigail  streets. 
345— Fire  Co.  No.  28,  Carll  and  Linden  streets. 
346— Warner  and  Ravine  streets. 
347— Spring  Grove  avenue  and  Draper  street. 
348*— Spring  Grove  avenue,  between  Straight  street 

and  Marshall  avenue. 
849— Pearl  and  Race  streets. 

35— Front  and  Vine  streets. 
351— Massachusetts  avenue  and  Township  street. 
852— Colerain  avenue  and  Rrashears  street. 
854— Hamilton  and  Bruce  avenues. 
356— Celestial   and  Hill   streets. 
357 — Grandin  and  Edwards  roads. 
858— Thirteenth  and  Vine  streets. 
859— Broadway,  between  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets. 

36— Sixth  and  Main  streets. 
861— Fire  Co.  No.  21,  Harrison  avenue  and  Beek- 

mam  street. 
862— Pearl  street  and  Broadway. 
364— -8eventh  and  Carr  streets. 
865— Wade  and  Barton  streets. 
867— Columbia  avenue  and  Torrence  road. 
368— Stanton  avenue  and  Westminster  street. 
869— State   avenue,    between    Wilder    avenue    and 
Mistletoe  street. 

37— Fifth  and  Sycamore  streets. 
371— Harrison  avenue  and  Safnn  street. 
872— Madisonvllle  and  Wold  avenues. 
874— New   Richmond   avenue,     between     Congress 

and  Tennyson  streets. 
875— Park  and  Foraker  avenues. 
876 — McMicken  avenue,  between  Freeman  avenue 

and  Baymiller  street. 
878— New  street,  between  Culvert  street  and  Broad- 
way. 
879— Fairfax  avenue  and  Hackberry  Btreet. 

38— Sixth  street  and  Broadway. 
881— Betts    street,    between    Baymiller    and    Linn 

streets. 
882— Gilbert  avenue  and  East  Sixth  street. 
884 — Baltimore   and   Lang  streets. 
885 — Eastern  avenue  and  St.  Andrew's  street. 
886— C.,  H.  and  D.  R.  R.  and  Dempsey  street. 
887 — McMicken  avenue  and  Main  street. 
889— Fifth  and  Culvert  streets. 

89— Eighth   street  and  Eggleston  avenue. 
891— Riddle  road,  bet.  Marshall  and  Clifton  avs. 
892— Ninth  and  Sycamore  streets. 
894— Delta  avenue,  north  of  Golden  avenue. 
295  -Twelfth  and   Plum  streets. 
896— Fire  Co.  No.  22,  15th  st.,  bet.  Elm  and  Plum. 
897— Queen  City  aw,  near  St.  Francis  Hospital. 
898— Victor  and  Emming  streets. 

41— Fire  Co.  No.  4,   Sycamore  St.,  bet.  7th  &  8th. 
412— Spring  Grove  av.  and  Ledlie  st. 
418— Sellm  av.,  bet.   Northslde  av.  &  Esmonde  st. 
415— Imogene  and  East  Auburn  avs. 
416— St.  James  av.   and  Nassau  st. 
417 — Calhoun  and  Dennis  sts. 
418— Willow  and  Chapel  sts. 
419— Elm  street  Incline  Plane,  upper  station. 

•2— Third  and  Sycamore  sts. 
—Vine  and  Mary  sts. 
McLean  av.  and  Kenner  st. 


425— Price  and  Summit  avs. 

426— Fairmount  av.  and  State  st. 

427— Fire  Co.  No.  24,  Considine  and  Warsaw  avs. 

428 — Llewellyn  av.  and  Powers  st. 

429 — Glenway  and  Beech  avs. 

43— John  and  Clark  sts. 
431— Gilbert  av.  and  Grand  st. 
432— McMicken  av.  and  Eliza  st. 
435 — Betts  st.,  bet.  Baymiller  st.  and  Freeman  av. 
436— Clinton  st.,  bet.  Baymiller  st.  &  Freeman  av. 
437— Spring   Grove  av..   bet.   Harrison  and  Queen 

City  avs. 
488— Alabama  av.  and  Johnson  st. 
439— B.  and  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.  and  Hopple  st. 

45— Ninth  and  Elm  sts. 
451— East  Sixth  St.,  bet.  Court  st.  and  Gilbert  av. 
452 — Observatory  av.  and  Linwood  pike. 
453 — Banner  Brewery,  Walnut  and  N.  Canal  sts. 
456 — Crestline  and  Mt.   Echo  avs. 
457 — Queen  City  av.   and  Merton  st. 
458— Eastern  and  Collins  avs. 
459 — Boldface  Creek  road  and  Delhi  av. 

46 — Central   av.  and  Clinton  st. 
461— Phillips  and  Purcell  avs. 
462 — Gilbert  and  Wehrmann  avs. 
463 — Hewitt   av.,    bet.    Woodburn    av.    and   Hack- 
berry  st. 
465— Moorman  av.  and  McMillan  st. 
467 — May  st.   and  Belmont  place. 
468 — May  and  Burbank  sts. 
469— McGregor  av.   and  Symmes  st. 

47 — Eighth  and  Mound  sts. 
471 — Dexter  st.  and  Carthage  pike. 
472 — Court  and  Race  sts. 
473— Elm  and  Charles  sts. 
475 — Spring  and  East  Court  sts. 
476— Eighth  St.,  bet.  McLean  av.  and  Harriet  st. 
478— McLean  av.  and  New  Court  st. 
479— Bellevue  av.  and  Shilllto  st. 

48— Seventh  and  Cutter  sts. 
481— East  Court  and  Paradrome  sts. 
482— West  Art  Museum,  Eden  Park. 
483— Carney  and  Hatch  sts. 
485 — Front  st.,  east  of  Butler. 
486— Sixth  st.,  bet.  Culvert  st.  and  Broadway. 
487 — Mt.  Adams  Incline  Plane,  upper  station. 
489— O.  and  M.  R.  R.,  between  Evens  street  and 
Millcreek. 

49— Sixth  and  Mound  streets. 
491 — Central  avenue  and  Poplar  street. 
492 — Central  avenue  and  Water  street. 
493 — Richmond  and  Harriet  streets. 
495 — Mt.  Hopa  avenue  and  Prospect  place. 
496— Kenton  and  Wilkinson  streets. 
497— Central  avenue  and  Eighth  street. 
498— Thinnes  street  and  Quebec  road. 

51 — Fire  Company  No.  2,  Ninth  street  and  Free- 
man avenue. 
512— Fourteenth  and  Plum  streets. 
513— Eighth  and  Depot  streets. 
514 — Columbia  and  Taylor  avenues. 
516 — McMicken  avenue  and  Riddle  road. 
517— Tihird  and  Parsons  streets. 
518— Front  street,  east  of  Baymiller  street. 
519— Johnson  and  Kinney  streets. 

52 — Seventh  and  Baymiller  streets. 
521— B.    and    O.    S.    W.    R.    R.    and    Doddsworth 

avenue. 
523— Harrison  and  Western  avenues. 
524— Clifton  avenue  and  Parker  street. 
526— John  and  Livingston  streets. 
527— Price  Hill  Incline  Plane,  upper  station. 
528— Grand  avenue  and  Ka'Lan  street. 
529 — Cha/mbers  street  and  Chase  avenue. 

53— Slixth  and  BaymiHer  streets. 
531— Vine  street,  between  Green  and  Liberty. 
532—  Dreman  and  Roll  avenues. 
534— Whately    street,    between    Evans    street    and 

C,  H.  andD.  R.  R. 
536— 'McMicken  avenue  and  Hamburg  street. 
587— Bank  and  Koeble  streets. 
538— Colerain  avenue,  between  Oentrail  and  Queen 

City  avenues. 
539— Beekman  and  Frederick  streets. 

54— Fifth  street  and  C,  C,  C.  and  St.  L.  R.  R 
bridge. 
541— Moosewood  and  Hopple  streets, 
542— Pulte  street,  west  of  Linden. 
543— Baltimore  avenue  and  Trade  street. 
546— Gest  and  Baymiller  streets. 
547— iSdoto  and  Molltor  streets. 
648— Saunders  and  Rlgelow  streets. 
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549— Fire  Company  No.  26,   Delhi  avenue,   north 
of  West  Sixth  street. 

56— Fire  Company  No.  9,  Fourth  street,  between 
Mill  and  Stone. 
561— Harrison  avenue  and  Patterson  street. 
562— Beckett  ajid  Ohanroing  streets. 
663— Colerain  and  Bates  avenues. 
504 — Warsaw  avenue,  opposite  Storrs  street. 
567— Milton  and  Wilson  streets. 
568— Milton  and  Beokett  streets. 
569— East  Auburn  and  Euclid  avenues. 

57— Front  and  Mill  streets. 
571— Gest  and  Saimmer  streets. 
572— Tuscuilum  Heights,  Columbia. 
573— East  Ridgeway  avenue,  between  Dutton  ave- 
nue and  C,  L.  and  N.  R.  R. 
574— Vine  and  Dexter  streets. 
576— Forest  and  Orchard  avenues. 
578 — Glenway  and  Wilder  avenues. 
579— Warsaw  avenue  and  Morris  place, 

58— Third  and  Baymiller  streets. 
581^Glenway  avenue  and  Mansion  place. 
582— McPherson  avenue  and  Eighth  street. 
588— Price  and  Hawthorne  avenues. 
584-^Third  and  Walnut  streets. 
586— Fifth  and  Lodge  streets. 
587 — Western  avenue  and  Poplar  street. 
589— Eastern  avenue  and  Weeks  street. 

59— Sixth  street  and  Freeman  avenue. 
591— Crawfish  road  and  Observatory  avenue. 
592— Gilbert  avenue  and  Locust  street. 
593— St.  Lawrence  and  Seton  avenues. 
594— Curtis   street,    between   Gilbert   avenue   and 

Kemper  lane. 
596— Cherry  and  Cooper  streets. 
597— Fairfax  and  Wold  avenues. 
598— Hewitt  and  Fisher  avenues. 

61— Sixth  and  Harriet  streets. 
612— Fire  Co.  No.  8,  Sixth  street,  west  of  Vine. 
613— Fifth  and  Plum  streets. 
614— Third  and  Rose  streets. 
615— Second  and  John  streets. 
617— Front  street,  between  John  and  Smith. 
618— Central  avenue  and  Front  street. 
619— Front  and  Elm  streets. 

62—  Sixth  and  Front  streets. 
621— Fire  Co.  No.  20,   Chase  avenue  and  Turrill 

street. 
623 — Colerain  and  Virginia  avenues. 
624— Frederick  and  Kirby  avenues. 
625 — Gilbert  avenue  and  Morris  street. 
627— Pullan  avenue  and  Fergus  street. 
628— Terrace  and  Whitfield  avenues. 
629— Imogene  avenue  and  Saunders  street. 

63— Eighth  and  Harriet  streets. 
631— Cormany  avenue  and  Hopple  street. 
632— Wehrmann  and  Fredonia  avenue. 
684— Baymiller  street  and  Klotter  avenue. 
685 — Renner  street,  between  Hamburg  and  Byron 

streets. 
637— Fourth  and  Home  streets. 
638— Alms  &  Doepke  Co.,  North  Canal  and  Main 

streets. 
639— Dalton  avenue  and  Wade  street. 

64— Gest  and  Harriet  streets. 
641 — Carlisle  avenue  and  Stone  street. 
642— Glenway  and  Ross  avenues. 
643— Imogene  avenue  and  Helen  street. 
645 — Second  and  Ludlow  streets. 
647— Vine   street,     between     St.    Joe     and     Thill 

streets. 
648— Ashland  avenue  and  Locust  street. 
649— Kenyon  avenue  and  Linn  street. 

65— Richmond  and  Linn  streets. 
651— Fourth  street  and  Broadway. 
652— Francis  lane  and  Lawson  street. 
€53—  Liberty  and  Jones  streets. 
664— East  Sixth  and  Baum  streets. 
657— Grand  Hotel.  Fourth  street  and  Central  ave- 
nue. 
65S— Gibson  House,  Walnut  street,  between  Fourth 

and  Fifth  streets. 
659— Burnet  House,  Third  and  Vine  streets. 

67— Court  and  Cutter  streets. 
671— Main  street,  north  of  Mason. 
672— Third  and  John  streets. 
673— Budd  street,  near  McLean  avenue. 
674— Tennyson  and  Dumont  streets. 
675— Fritz  and  Mulberry  streets. 
078— Ohio  avenue  and  Lyon  street. 
679— Ashland  avenue  and  McMillan  street. 

68— Richmond  and  John  streets. 
681 — State  avenue,  south  of  Liberty  street. 


682— Elmwood  avenue  and  McMillan  street. 

683— Westminster  avenue  and  Durrell  street. 

684— Wade  and  Plum  streets. 

685— Bruce  and  Taylor  streets. 

687— Branch  and  Stark  streets. 

689— Seminary  lane,  west  of  Auburn  avenue. 

69— Plum  and  South  Canal  streets. 
691— Wellington  place,  west  of  Auburn  avenua. 
692— Maplewood  avenue  and  McMillan  street. 
693— Baltimore  avenue  and   Crescent  street. 
694 — (Harrison  avenue  and  Tremont  street. 
095— Harrison  avenue  and  Knorr  street. 
097— Elm  and  Seventh  streets. 
098— Vine,  bet.  Nixon  and  St.  Clair  stress. 

71 — Court  and  Vine  streets. 
712-HF-lllmore  street,  bet.  Gest  and  Richmond. 
718— Burnet  avenue,  north  of  Arizona  avenue. 
714— 'Carlisle  avenue  and  John  street. 
715— Depot  and  High  streets. 
716— Eastern  avenue  and  St.  Andrew's  street. 
718— Vine  and  Rochelle  streets. 
719— Grand  and  Glenway  avenues. 

72— Twelfth  and  Race  streets. 
721 — Grandln  road,  at  Convent. 
723— Columbia  avenue  and  Kemper  lane. 
724— Columbia  avenue  a,nd  Foster  street. 
725— Gilbert  avenue  and  Blair  street. 
726— Mitchell  and  Erie  avenues. 
7 28— 'Baltimore  avenue  and  Liddel.1  street. 
729— State  avenue  and  Staebler  street. 

73— Twelfth  and  Walnut  streets. 
731— Falrvlew  avenue  and  Warner  street. 
732— Pearl  street  and  Central  avenue. 
734 — Wesbwood    avenue,     between    Shadwell    and 

Seegar  avenues. 
735 — Eden  avenue  and  Oak  street. 
736— 'Coneidine  avenue  and  Murdock  street. 
738— (Florence  avenue,  near  Symmes  street. 
739— 

74— Court  and  Main  streets. 
741— Dayton  street  and  Central  avenue. 
742— West  Sixth  street,  opp.  Fleischmann's. 
743— West  Sixth  street  and  Hillside   avenue. 
745— West  Sixth  street  and  Clyde  avenue. 
746— West  Sixth  street,  opposite  Rolling  Mill. 
748— West  Sixth  street,   Dessicatlng  Company. 
749— Up  Hillside  avenue. 

75 — East  Court  street  and  Gilbert  avenue. 
751— SfhilMto  street  and  Burnet  avenue. 
752— Clifton  avenue,  opposite  University. 
753— East  Plum  and  Stark  streets. 
754 — Ludlow  avenue,   entrance  to  Burnet  Woods. 

76 — Hunt  street  and  Broad  way. 

78 — Sycamore  and  Abigail  streets. 

79— Spring  and  Woodward  streets. 

81— Fire    Co.    No.    7,    Webster    street,    between 
Main  and  Sycamore. 

82— Liberty  and  Young  streets. 

83— Hunt  street  and  Montgomery  road. 

84— Auburn  avenue  and  Hollister  street. 

85— Auburn  and  Southern  avenues. 

86— Sycamore  and  Miiton  streets. 

87— 'Mulberry  and  Main  streets. 

89— Vine  and  Mulberry  streets. 

91— Fire  Co.  No.  5,  MdMicken  avenue  and  Vine 
street. 

92— Walnut  and  Liberty  streets. 

93 — Walnut  and  Mercer  streets. 

94 — Race  and  Fourteenth  streets. 

95 — Vine  and  Milk  streets. 

96 — Elm  and  Liberty  streets.    . 

97— Elm  and  Findlay  streets. 

98— MdMicken  avenue  and  Elm  street. 


Registering  and  Voting  Places. 

W'd.  P'ct  Location. 

1— A,  2548  Eastern  av. 

B,  Engine  Co.  No.  18,  Eastern  av.,  Delta. 

C,  N.  e.  cor.  Columbia  and  Taylor  avs. 

D,  Eastern  av.  and  Tusculum. 

E,  3101  Eastern  av. 

F,  4038  Eastern  av. 

G,  Town  Hall,  Lin  wood. 
2— A,  2708  Reading  road. 

B,  Foraker  av.,  opposite  Park  av. 

C,  S.  e.  cor.  Elmwood  and  Chapel. 

D,  2511  Kemper  lane. 

E,  741  McMillan  st. 

F,  Police  Station,  Concord  and  Morgan. 

G,  N.  e.  cor.  Hunt  and  Florence  av. 
H,  2418  Gilbert  av. 

19. 
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Wd.  P'ct  Location. 

8— A,  S.  e.  cor.  Sycamore  and  Webster  sts. 

B,  509  Dandridge  at. 

C,  N.   e.  cor.  Hunt  and  Pendleton  Bts. 

D,  N.  w.  cor.  Spring  and  Abigail  sts. 

E,  1202  Sycamore  Bt. 

F,  N.  e.  cor.  Woodward  and  Pendleton  sts. 
4— A,  602  Lock  Bt. 

B,  C04  Lock  Bt. 

C,  Engine  Co.  No.  6,   Pearl  and  Martin  sts. 

D,  350  Baum  Bt. 

E,  N.  e.  cor.  Hill  and  Celestial  sts. 

F,  1202  E.  Third  st. 

G,  1422  Eastern  av. 

H,   Engine  Co.   No.   15,   St.   Gregory  Bt. 
I,     1225  Ida  st. 
K.   1024  Gilbert  av. 
B— A,  324  E.  Fourth  st. 

B,  702  E.  Pearl  st. 

C,  N.  w.  cor.  Pearl  and  Lawrence  sts. 

D,  N.  w.  cor.  Ludlow  and  Second  sts. 

E,  S.  w.  cor.  Pearl  st.  and  Broadway. 
6— A,  n.  e.  cor.  Ninth  and  Walnut  sts. 

B,  821  Sycamore  st. 

C,  531  Main  street. 

D,  314  East  Sixth  street. 

E,  415  Harrison  street. 

F,  014  Broadway. 

7— A,   Central  Turner  Hall. 

B,  S.  w.  cor.  Walnut  and  Mercer  streets. 

C,  1428  Main  street. 

D,  231  Webster  street. 

E,  S.  e.  cor.  Twelfth  and  Clay  streets. 

F,  N.  e.  cor.  Woodward  and  Main  streets. 
8— A,  886  W.  Front  street. 

B,  134  W.  Front  street. 

C,  Engine  Co.  No.  1,  Race  and  Commerce. 

D,  Hammond  Street  Police  Station. 
9— A,  S.  w.  cor.  Court  and  Plum  streets, 

B,  S.  w.  cor.  Twelfth  and  Vine  streets. 

C,  S.  w.  cor.  Ninth  and  Vine  streets. 

D,  205  West  Ninth  street. 

E,  5  East  Seventh  street. 
10— A,  1220  Bremen  street. 

B,  1515  Elm  street. 

C,  S.  w.  cor.  Fifteenth  and  Bremen  streets. 

D,  28  West  Fifteenth   street. 

E,  1402  Elm  street. 

F,  S.  w.  cor.  Fifteenth  and  Central  avenue. 
N.  w.   cor.   Fourteenth  and  Elm  streets. 

11 — A,  N.  e.  cor.  Mulberry  and  Vine  streets. 


1918  Vine  street. 
50 '  East  McMicken  avenue. 
1749  Sycamore  street. 
74  East  McMicken  avenue. 
1649  Walnut  street. 
137  East  McMicken  avenue. 
S.  e.  cor.  Rice  and  Winkler  street*. 
12— A,  1008  West  McMicken  avenue. 

B,  2329  Clifton  avenue. 

C,  2003  Vine  street. 

D,  262  West  McMicken  avenue. 

E,  653  West  McMicken  avenue. 

F,  434  West  McMicken  avenue. 

G,  S.  w.  cor.  Vine  ;and  Milk  streets. 

H,  N.  w.   cor.  Warner  and  Ravine  streets. 
I,  2505  Clifton  avenue. 
13— A,  2022  Dun  lap  street. 

B,  1918  Elm  street. 

C,  N.  w.  cor.  Bremen  and  Elder  streets. 

D,  1621  Race  street. 

E,  126  West  Liberty  street. 

F,  S.  w.  cor.  Race  and  Findlay  streets. 
14 — A,  S.  e.  cor.  Bank  and  Whiteman  streets. 

B,  N.  e.  cor.  York  and  Linn  streets. 

C,  839  York  strei  t. 

D,  1725  Linn  street. 

E,  555  Poplar  street. 

F,  334  West  Liberty  street. 
15— A,  1547  Cutter  street. 

B,  S.  e.  cor   David  and  John  streets. 

C,  1327  John  street. 

D,  1502  Linn  street. 

E,  S.  w.  cor.  Cutter  and  Betts  streets. 

16— A,  S.  w.   cor.  Chestnut  street  and  Central  av. 

B,  N.  w.  cor.  Clark  and  Cutter  streets. 

C,  516  West  Court  street. 

.    D,  N.  e.  cor.  Clark  and  Cutter  streets. 
E,  948  Linn  street. 
"t     F,  S.  e.  cor.  Clark  and  Baymlller  streets. 
*_A,   N.  w.  cor.  Carlisle  and  Smith  street. 
^.   S.  e.  cor.  Ninth  and  John  streets. 
l^"32  Cutter  street. 


W'd.  P'ct  Location. 

17— D,  678  Linn  street. 

E,  322  Baymlller  street. 

F,  S.  e.  cor.  Eighth  and  Cutter  streets. 

G,  815  Linn  street. 

18—  A,   109  Longworth  street. 

B,  634  Elm  street. 

C,  415  West  Fourth  street. 

D,  532  West  Fourth  street. 

E,  Patrol  Co.  No.  1,  316  George  street. 

F,  S.  w.  cor.  Sixth  and  John  streets. 
19— A,  S.  e.  cor.  Fifth  and  Baymlller  streets, 

B,  Engine  Co.  No.  14,  Fifth,  west  of  Smith. 

C,  Engine  Co.  No.  9,  Fourth,  west  of  Mill. 

D,  751  West  Fourth  street. 

E,  8-04  West  Front  street. 

F,  N.  w.  cor.  Third  and  Smith  streets. 
20— A,  S.  e.  cor.  Gest  and  Harriet  streets. 

B,  N.  e.  cor.  Court  and  Freeman  avenue. 

C,  966  West  Eighth  street. 

D,  661  Freeman  avenue. 

E,  535  Freeman  avenue. 

F,  N.  e.  cor.  Freeman  and  Fifth  street. 

21— A,    Police    Station,    State    avenue,    north    of 
Eighth  street. 

B,  620  Burns  street. 

C,  1105  West  Eighth  street. 

D,  S.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and  Harriet  streets. 

E,  Depot,  south  of  Eighth  street. 

F,  N.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and  Neave  streets. 
22 — A,  N.  e.  cor.  Gest  and  State  avenue. 

B,  S.  w.  cor.  Flint  and  Freeman  avenue. 

C,  957  Everett  street. 

D,  907  Betts  street. 

E,  S.  e.  cor.  Hopkins  and  Freeman  avenue. 

F,  1006  Gest  street. 

G,  1135  Clark  street. 
23— A,   1918  Freeman  av. 

B,  S.  w.  cor.  Freeman  av.  and  Liberty  st. 

C,  918  Liberty  st. 

D,  2158  Central  av. 

E,  2101  Osiris  av. 

F,  N.  w.  cor.  Bank  st.  and  Western  av. 

G,  N.  w.  cor.  Liberty  st.  and  Western  av. 
H,  N.  w.  cor.  Poplar  st.  and  Western  av. 
I,   1627  Baymiller  st. 

24— A,   Patrol    House,     Colerain    av.  and    Ruffln 
bridge. 

B,  2902  Colerain  av. 

C,  S.  w.  cor.  Colerain  av.  and  Straight  st. 

D,  1215  Harrison  av. 

E,  S.  e.   cor.  Spring  Grove  and  Queen  City. 

F,  N.  e.  cor.  Colerain  av.  and  Hopple  st. 

G,  N.  w.  cor.  Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  avs. 
25— A,   1544  Chase  av. 

B,  S.  w.  ear.  Hamilton  and  Chlase  avs. 

C,  4167  Spring  Grove  av. 

D,  3735  Spring  Grove  av. 

E,  N.   w.  cor.  Powers  and  Borden  sts. 

F,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  Blue  Rock  and  Turrlll. 

G,  Engine  Co.  No.  20,  Chase  av. 

26— A,   North  end  Gilbert  av.,  Arctic  Ice  Co. 

B,  N.  w.  cor.  Woodburn  av.  and  Hapsburg  st. 

C,  East  side  Woodburn  av.,    "Feldhaus." 

D,  2008  Eastern  av. 

E,  Police  Station,  2157  Eastern  av. 

F,  S.  w.  cor.  Hackberry  &  Madisonville  pike. 

G,  Engine  Co.   No.   23,   Madisonville  pike  and 
Hackberry  st. 

H,  Engine  Co.  31,  Madisonv'le  pike  &  Lavinia. 
27— A,  2307  Auburn  av. 

B,  Engine  Co.  No.  30,  Young  and  Slack  sts. 

C,  N.  e.  cor.  Sycamore  and  Main  sts.. 

D,  S.   e.  cor.  Schiller  and  Main  sts. 

E,  N.  e.  cor.  Broadway  and  Liberty  st. 
28— A,  S.  w.  cor.  Jefferson  and  Nixon  street. 

B,  S.  e.  cor.  Vine  and  Molitor  streets. 

C,  115  Calhoun  street. 

D,  S.  e.  cor.  Vine  and  Charlton  streets. 

E,  N.  w.  cor.  Molitor  and  Highland  avenue. 

F,  N.  w.  cor.  Corry  and  Scioto  streets, 
29— A,  3514  Warsaw  pike. 

B,  Engine    Company   No.    24,    Considine   and 
Warsaw  pike. 

C,  Sixth  street  and  Matson  place. 

D,  Sixth  street  and  Mt.  Hope  road.  , 

E,  S.  w.  cor.  Sixth  and  Short  streets. 

F,  St.  Lawrence  and  Enright. 

G,  Town  Hall,  Riverside. 

30— A,    Engine    Company  No.   28,   Carll   and   Lin- 
den streets. 

B,  Western  avenue  and  Dempsey  street. 

C,  Westwood  avenue  and  Plymouth  street. 


CINCINNATI. 


Vll 


W'd.  P'ct  Location. 

30— D,   1387  Harrison  avenue. 

E,  S.  w.  cor.  Harrison  and  Queen  City  avs. 

F,  Engine  Company  No.  38,  Harrison  avenue 
and  Fairmount. 

G,  Town  Hall,  Westwood. 

A,  North  side  Ludlow  avenue,  between  Clifton 
and  Cook  avenues. 

B,  Forest  avenue,   between  Wilson  and  Eden. 

C,  664  Wallace  avenue. 

D,  Clubhouse  adoining  Town  Hall,  Avonda>e. 

E,  East  side  Reading  road,  south  of  Spring  st. 
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Registration  of  Cincinnati  by  Precincts. 


Ward 

and 
Yeah. 


B    C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

1—1895 

1896 
2—1895 

1896 
3—1895 

1896 
4—1895 

1896 
5—1895 

1896 
6—1895 

1896 
7—1895 

1896 
8—1895 

1896 
9—1895 

1896 
10—1895 

1896 
11—1895 

1896 
12—1895 

1896 
13—1895 

1896 
14—1895 

1896 
15—1895 

1896 
16—1895 

1896 
17—1895 

1896 
18—1895 

1896 
19—1895 

1896 
20—1895 

1896 
21—1895 

1896 
22—1895 

1896 
23—1895 

1896 
24—1895 

1896 
25—1895 

1896 
26—1895 

1896 
27—1895 

1896 


1896 
29—1895 

1896 
30—1895 

1896 
21—1896 


289  455 


372 


401 

478 

3271483 
409 1 374 1 548 
4811171  382 


372 


341 1 


463 
532 
289]  304 
""|339 


367 


384 


237 


329 


427 
470 
254 
274 
181 
2241349 


633 


362 


332 


135 


12370 
3001 
3236 
[3786 
1927 
2095 
3125 
3306 
1999 
2190 
1929 
2088 
2104 
2228 
1111 
1309 
1914 
2250 
2253 
2613 
2681 
2895 
2742 


2272 
2063 
2264 
2136 
2396 
2293 
2629 
2326 
2717 
2034 
2432 
2184 
2291 
2053 
2317 
2061 
2554 
2626 
2567 
3316 
3653 
2509 
2786 
2637 
2976 
2965 
331-0 
1946 
2118 
2341 
2678 
,2061 
|2984 
12208 
1:926 
2048 


Grand  Total— 1896, 
11,073  in  1896. 


1895,   69,215.       Gain   otf 


Election   Tuesday,  November   5,  1895. 

Hamilton   County  returns   (official).     Total  vote1 
For  Governor— 

Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Rep 45,670 

James  E.  Campbell,  Dem 34,003 

Jacob  S.  Coxey,  Pop 1,256 

Seth   H.    Ellis,    Pro 285 

William  Watkins,  Soc 219 


For  Lieutenant  Governor— 

Asahel  W.   Jones,   Rep 44,825 

John  B.  Peaslee,  Dem 84,183 

John  H.  Crof ton,   Pop 1,112 

Joseph  W.  Sharp,  Pro 278 

William  E.   Krumroy,   Soc 213 

For   State  Auditor- 
Walter  D.  Guilbert,   Rep 45,884 

James  W.  Knott,  Dem :;'1,K'A 


1,145 
302 
221 

45,885 


Charles  Bonsai  1,  Pop 
Arthur  S.  Caton,  Pro 
Dan  Wallace,   Soc 

For  State  Treasurer — 
Samuel  B.  Campbell,   Rep. 

William  B.   Shober,   Dem 32,820 

George  W.   Harper,   Pop 1,153 

John  H.   Hawkins,   Pro 807 

George  T.  Brewster,  Soc :',.:7 

For  Attorney-General— 

Frank  S.  Monnett,  Rep 45,838 

George  A.  Fairbanks,  Dem 32,857 

Thomas  Reed,  Pop 1,153 

Wesley  C.  Bates,  Pro 306 

For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — 

Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Rep 46,048 

William  T.  Mooney,  Dem 32,628 

Everett  D.  Stark,  Pop 1,185 

John  T.   Moore,  Pro 304 

For  Member  Board  of  Public  Works  — 

Edwin  L.  Lybarger,  Rep 45,819 

Harry  B.   Keffer,    Dem 32,871 

William  A.  Gloyd,  Pop 1,146 

James  Benjamin,  Pro 314 

John  Schuch,    Soc 215 

For  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court— 

Josiah  B.  Allen,  Rep 45.935 

John  W.   Cruikshank,   Dem 32, 724 

Thomas  N.  Hickman,  Pop 1, 139 

David  F.  Spicer,  Pro 305 

Charles  Odendahl.  Soc 221 

For  Senators- 
Charles  Fleischmann,  Rep 44.5S7 

John  W.  Herron,  Rep 45,768 

Adolph   Pleumer,   Rep 44,i<27 

William  B.  Shattuc,  Rep 45,328 

Julius  Dexter,   Dem 34,233 

Edward  Alexander  Ferguson,   Dem 32,510 

Elliott  H.  Pendleton,  Dem 33, 747 

Henry  A.  Rattermann,  Dem 32,610 

Per  Persson  Berger,   Pop 1,258 

Nicholas  Feokter,    Pop 1,191 

John  B.  Varelmann,  Pop 1,165 

Robert  H.  WTheeler,  Pop 1,228 

Thomas  K.  Galloway,  Pro 331 

Henry  T.  Ogden,  Pro 313 

George  A.   Phef er,   Pro 286 

Samuel  Wells,   Pro 298 

For  Representatives — 

Henry  Busching,   Rep 44.994 

Philip  C,  Fosdick,  Rep .   44,866 

Levi  C.  Goodale,  Rep 45,537 

George  Haf er,   Rep 43,408 

Theodore  Mayer,   Rep 45.194 

William  H.  Parham,  R«=p 40,63'i 

Charles  C.  Richardson,   Rep 45,317 

Chlarles  M.   Robinson,    Rep 44,)S70 

William   C.   Rogers,    Rep 45,194 

William  Ruehrwein,   Rep 45,055 

Charles  E.  Bemiss,  Dem 33,185 

Alfred  Herholz,  Dem 33,839 

John  L.   Huston,  Dem 33,037 

Charles  E.   Miller,   Dem 34,231 

Joseph  Sater,   Dem 33,455 

William  H.   Settle,  Dem 34,591 

John  C.  Sherlock,   Dem 33,240 

James  W.  Utter,  Dem 33,411 

Max  H.   Winkler,  Dem 33.343 

Samuel  Wunder,  Dem 33.69  ; 

Joseph   Bellamy,   Pop 1,189 

Jacob   Chambers,    Pop 1, 13S 

John  Coulter,   Pop 1,159 

Moses  S.   Hart,   Pop 1,235 

William   Hilton,    Pop 1,165 

Forrest  Leatherby,  Pop 1.600 

Samuel  Motherall,   Pop 1.123 

Herman  Peters,  Pop 1,144 

Albert  W.  Sackoff,  Pop 1,147 

Henry  Schafer,   Pop l.liy 

Charles  A.   Bedell,   Pro " 304 

Stanley  E.   Bowdle,   Pro 320 

William  K.   Brown,  Pro 29;)d 

Greenly  Hahn,   Pro _    2 

Abram  Hopper,   Pro iq  74q 


CINCINNATI. 


Local  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Cincinnati  Insurance  Company  —  Incorporated 
February  7,  1HU9;  capital,  $150,000;  President, 
Robert  T.  Bonsall ;  Secretary.  L.  L.  Townley. 

Commercial  Insurance  Company— Incorporated 
March  6,  1838;  capital,  $100,000;  President.  John 
A.  Townley;  Secretary,  D.  D.  Davis. 

Eureka  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company- 
Incorporated  September  10.  1864;  capital.  $100,- 
000;  President,  F.  A.  RotJhier;  Secretary,  Adam 
Benus.  „. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Insurance  Com- 
pany—Incorporated  March  17,  1838;  capital,  $150,- 
000;  President,  William  H.  Calvert;  Secretary, 
W.  C.  Huklll,  Jr.  ,  *»* 

National  Insurance  Company  —  Incorporated 
March,  1851;  capital,  $100,000;  President,  George 
W.  Pohlman;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Klum. 

Security  Insurance  Company— Incorporated  May 
31,  1881;  capital,  $150,000;  President,  F.  A.  Roth- 
ler;  Secretary,  Adam  Benus. 

Washington  Insurance  Company— Incorporated 
March,  1836;  capital,  $150,000;  President,  Henry 
Emerson;  Secretary.  E-  F.  Weiss. 

Cincinnati  Equitable  Insurance  Company— In- 
corporated April  18,  1826  (mutual);  President,  W. 
Woods;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  T.   S.  Goodman. 

German  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company— In- 
corporated March  15,  1858:  President,  L.  Schrei- 
ber;  Secretary,  H.  A.  Rattermann. 

Sun  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company— Incorpor- 
ated July  26,  1862;  President,  B.  H.  Damping; 
Secretary,  F.  W.   Schneiders. 

Cincinnati  Underwriters— President,  F.  A.  Roth- 
ler;  Secretary,  Adam  Benus. 

Marine  Underwriters'  Ass'n  of  Western  Water- 
ways—Headquarters    in    Cincinnati;    Wiuam    M. 

The  Underwriters'  Ass'n  of  Cincinnati  (fire)— 
J.  Gano  Wright,  Pres. ;  C.  C.  Rothier,  Vice  Pres. ; 
Karl  F.  Bendorf ,  Treas. ;  Ed  C.  Harding,  Sec  y ; 
about  46  members;  meets  second  Thursday  each 
month  in  Mll'ler  Building,  s.  w.  cor.  Third  ana 
Walnut;  annual  meeting  in  December. 


Cincinnati  Fire  Insurance  in  1895. 

Insurance  on  buildings $1,463,878 

Insurance    on    contents J, 001, 07 d 

Total   loss   on  both l,4o3,343 

Losses    paid l,«j»<,yoJ 

Local  Life  Companies. 

Union  Centrales,  e.  cor.  Fourth  and  Central 
avenue;  incorporated  1867;  Horn.  John  M.  Patti- 
eon,  Pres.;  E.  P.  Marshall,  Sec;  capital  $100,000. 

Western  and  Southern— Incorporated  February 
23  1888;  Frank  Oaldwelil,  Pres.;  William  J.  Wil- 
liams, Sec'y;  capital,  $100,000. 

Cincinnati  Life  Ass'n— Incorporated  May  30, 
1880;  George  H.  Bohrer,  Pres.;  J.  H.  Gray,  Sec'y 
and  Manager. 

Knights  Templars  and  Masonic  Mutual  Aid 
Ass'n— Office,  Third,  bet.  Walnut  and  Main; 
Pres.,  E.  T.  Carson;  Sec'y,  W.  B.  Melish. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce— Incorporated  January 
22,  1883;  Pres.,  L.  H.  Brooks;  Sec'y,  John  A. 
Cochran- 
Ohio  Mutual  Life  Ass'n— Incorporated  October 
27    l$>bl;  Pres.,  Henry  Garllck;  Sec'y,  B.  F.  Coan. 

Young  Men's  Mutual— Incorporated  February 
11,  1878;  James  C.  Ernst,  Pres.;  Lewis  G.  Hop- 
k!,ns,  Sec'y. 

Life  Underwriters'  •  Ass'n— Organized  1893; 
Charles  E.  Logan,  Pres.;  Isaac  Bloom,  Sec'y. 


Ohio  Life  Insurance  Business  in  1895. 

Regular  life  companies  doing  business  in  Ohio 
January  1,  1896,  36;  policies  issued  In  1895,  18.392, 
amounting  to  $38,692,848;  policies  terminated  in 
1896,  12,032,  amounting  ito  $26,3110,693;  policies  in 
C.rce  January  1,  1896,  114,690,  amounting  to  $266,- 
'.)74.284;  premiums  received  In  1895,  $8,829,665; 
losses  paid,  $3,493,765. 


Industrial  life  companies  doin*  business  in  Ohio 
January  1,  1896,  4;  policies  issued  in  1895,  210,- 
548,  amounting  to  $29,405,642;  policies  terminated 
in  1895.  190,959,  amounting  to  $23,655,628;  policies 
in  force  January  1,  1896,  367,510,  amounting  to 
$52,594,750;  premiums  received  in  1895,  $2,073,- 
796;  losses  paid  In  1895,  $647,919. 

Local  Mutual    Live    Stock    Insurance 
Associations. 

Citzens'  Mutual  Live  Stock  Insurance  Associa- 
tion— Incorporated  September  17,  1887;  President, 
George  Newberger;  Secretary,   Dr.  G.  I.  Cullen. 

Retail  Druggists'  Insurance  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati—President, M.  A.  Burkhardt;  Treasurer, 
C.  T.  P.  Fennel;  Secretary,  John  Weyer. 


Colleges. 

Hebrew  Union  College— Sixth  street,  west  of 
Cutter;  started  October  1.  1875;  supported  by  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations;  course 
eight  years;  educates  boys  for  the  Jewish  min- 
istry free  and  allows  them  a  monthly  stipend  of 
$25  for  board;  confers  degrees  of  Rabbi  and  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  Dr.  I.  M.  Wise,  President  of  the 
faculty;  B.  Bettman,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Governors;  Isaac  Bloom,  Secretary;  has  finest  and 
largest  Hebrew  library  in  the  United  States. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary — Incorporated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1829;  located  on  Gilbert  Avenue,  Wal- 
nut Hills,  on  60  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  do- 
nated by  Elnathan  Kemper;  started  by  donations 
from  E.  Lane  &  Bro.,  merchants  of  New  Or- 
leans; educates  young  men  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry;  has  a  valuable  library.  Gained  con- 
siderable notice  from  trial  and  conviction  of  Rev. 
Henry  Preserved  Smith,  one  of  its  professors,  on 
charge  of  heresy,  by  the  presbytery  in  1893. 

St.  Xavier's  College— Started  October  17,  1881, 
by  Right  Rev.  E.  D.  Fenwick,  D.  D.,  first  Bishop 
of  Cincinnati;  transferred  in  1840  by  Archbishop 
Purcell  to  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  still  manage  It; 
incorporated  in  1842;  chartered  as  a  university  in 
1869  by  act  of  Legislature;  tuition  $60  a  year; 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Schapman,  S.  J.,  President;  has 
a  valuable  library. 

Other  Catholic  Schools  —  St.  Joseph's  College, 
West  Eighth  street;  St.  Francis's  Gymnasium, 
on  Bremen  street,  classical  school  for  youngr 
priests;  Notre  Dame  Academy,  corner  of  Court 
and  Mound;  Notre  Dame  Academy,  East  Walnut 
Hills;  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Glenway  avenue; 
Young  Ladies'  Literary  Institute,  East  Sixth 
street;  Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,   Clifton. 

Thane  Miller's  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  Mt. 
Auburn;   founded   1856. 

Bartholomew  English  and  Classical   School   for 

G™-s~S^arted,18I5'  Third  and  Lawrence  streets 
Miss  Nourse's  School,  Walnut  Hills. 


University  of  Cincinnati. 

Founded  by  act  of  Legislature  of  April  1870 
as  a  result  of  a  bequest  to  the  city  of  property 
worth  over  $1,000,000  by  Charles  McMicken-  in- 
struction began  in  1873  in  Woodward  High  School 
Building;  in  the  Third  Intermediate  School  on 
Franklin  street.  1874-5;  in  the  University  build- 
ing °,n  grounds  of  McMicken  homestead  from  1875 
to  1895;  corner  stone  of  new  University  building 
in  Burnet  Woods  laid  Saturday,  September  22, 
1894;  building  dedicated  and  occupied  September. 
189o ;  ground  for  the  building:,  43  acres,  donated 
by  the  city;  main  building  cost  $100,000-  Henry 
Hanna  donated  $50,000  for  additional  wing 
and  later  gave  $20,000  more;  endowment 
$700,000  from  Charles  McMicken,  $18,192  from 
Browne  estate,  $100,000  from  Matthew  Thorns, 
$21,680  from  tax  levy  0.2  of  a  mill.  $78,- 
^™fn°m  cltyT bonds,  $20,000  from  John  Kllsour, 
$1,000  from  Julius  Dexter,  Observatory  ($8  000) 
from  Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society,  $19,658  ad- 
ditional from  city,  total  $966,941.  Faculty  Profs 
£«y^N-  Myers-  Dean  ($2,800),  W.  O.  Sprouli 
($2,800),  W.  R.  Benedict  ($2,800),  E.  W  Hvde 
($2,800),  T.  French.  Jr.  ($2,650),  T.  H  Norton 
($2,650),    C.    F.    Seybold    ($2(500),    J.     G      Porter 
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($2,500),  E.  M.  Brown  ($2,500),  Ward  Baldwin 
($2,500),  C.  L.  Edwards  ($2,500),  E.  L.  Schoenle 
($800),  and  a  corps  of  12  instructors.  Tuition- 
Free  to  residents  of  Cincinnati,  $60  a  year  to  non- 
residents; course  of  study,  four  years;  all  regu- 
lar university  degrees  conferred;  entrance  exam- 
inations in  June  and  September;  board  of  18  Di- 
rectors (no  salary),  appointed  by  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinnati,  with  date  terms  expire,  are  J.  G. 
Schmidlapp,  Thad.  A.  Reamy  and  Wm.  Strunk, 
1902;  M.  B.  Hagans,  Briggs  S.  Cunningham  and 
Osoar  W.  Kuhn,  1897;  A.  B.  Benedict,  Brent  Ar- 
nold and  J.  M.  Robinson,  1898;  Frank  J.  Jones, 
E.  K.  Stallo  and  J.  William  Luhn,  1899;  William 
McAlpin,  Rabbi  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  William  H. 
Morgan,  1900;  John  B.  Peaslee,  James  Brown  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  L.  Reed,  1901;  ex-officio,  Mayor  John 
A.  Caldwell.  Frank  J.  Jones  President,  James  F. 
Wright  Clerk  (salary  $2,500).  Board  meets- third 
Monday  of  each  month  in  City  Hall;  enrollment 
of  students,  169  males,  167  females;  29  in  gradu- 
ating class.  Main  building  is  186  feet  4  inches 
by  134  feet  5  inches;  Hanna  Hall  56  feet  3  inches 
by  224  feet;  proposed  south  wing  will  be  56  feet 
8  inches  by  125  feet.  A  corridor  50  feet  long  and 
15%  feet  wide  connects  the  wings  with  the  main 
building. 

Medical  Colleges  of  Cincinnati. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio  (Medical  Department 
Of  University  o.f  Cincinnati),  organized  1819, 
in  old  McMicken  University,  head  of  Elm  street. 

Miami  Medical  College,  founded  1858;  Twelfth, 
bet.   Elm  and  Plum. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
1625  Vine. 

Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  organized  1845;  n.  w. 
c.   Court  and  Plum. 

Puite- Medical  College,  organized  1872;  s.  w.  c. 
Seventh  and  Mound. 

Presbvterian  Medical  College  for  Women,  or- 
ganized 1892;  624  W.  Sixth  st. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  School  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Hospital,  organized  1821. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  233  W. 
Court. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  established 
1845;  n.  e.  c.  Court  and  Central  av. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy  (Pharmacy  De- 
partment University  of  Cincinnati),  established 
1871;  W.   Court  St.,  near  Mound. 


Art  Museum  and  Academy. 

A  beautiful  building  in  Eden  Park,  dedicated 
May  17,  1386;  cost  $330,000;  100  by  200  feet; 
under  management  of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  As- 
sociation; incorporated  February  15,  1881;  M.  E. 
Ingalls,  President;  A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director;  J. 
H.  Gest,  Assistant  Director;  M.  Rochester,  Cash- 
ier; founded  by  donation  of  $150,000  from  Charles 
W.  "West,  and  an  equal  amount  from  other  citi- 
zens; received  19  acres  of  park  ground  from  the 
city;  has  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings, statues  and  other  works  of  art;  over  $200,000 
endowment;  open  from  9  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  week 
days,  1  to  4:30  p.  m.  Sundays;  admission,  10  cents 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  25  cents  on  other 
days.  Art  Academy,  a  department  of  the  mu- 
seum, adjoins  it;  instructs  about  400  students  an- 
nually in  drawing,  painting  and  decorative  art; 
liberally  endowed  by  Nicholas  Longworth  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1884;  built  1885-6;  80  by  110  feet;  cost 
$85,000;  gift  of  David  Sinton;  J.  W.  McLaughlin 
architect  of  both  buildings.  The  academy  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  School  of  Design  started  by  the 
university. 

Public  Liibrary  of  Cincinnat  i. 

Started  in  1856  in  the  old  Central  High  School; 
moved  to  Mechanics'  Institute  in  1857;  present 
library  buildings  on  Vine  street,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh,  built  in  1869-70,  by  Architect  J.  W. 
McLaughlin;  cost  $296,684  53;  lot  cost  $86,910; 
improvements  make  total  cost  over  $400,000;  for- 
mally opened  February.  26,  1874;  governed  by 
Board  of  Trustees;  no  salary;  terms  three  years; 
appointed  as  follows  for  1896-7  by  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: E.  R.  Monfort  (ex-officio),  Adolph  Pluemer, 
L.  L.  Sadler  (President);  by  Union  Board  of 
High  Schools:  R.  H.  West  (Treasurer)  and  Wm. 
A.      Hopkins      (Secretary);      by     University     Di- 


rectors: Thornton  M.  Hinkle  and  Dr.  T.  I'. 
White  (Vice  President) ;  supported  by  tax  of 
l-10th  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar,  levied  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  Librarian,  A.  VV.  Wbelpley, 
salary  $3,500,  appointed  September,  188C;  former 
Librariarns,  N.  Peabody  Poor  (1857-66)),  Lewis 
Freeman  (1866-9),  W.  F.  Poole  (1869-73),  Thomas 
Vickers  (1873-1880),  Chester  W.  Merrill  H880-8*;,; 
has  189,491  books  and  26,105  pamphlets  (being 
constantly  increased) ;  books  loaned  fr^e  for 
home  use  to  citizens  of  Cincinnati  who  furnish 
satisfactory  city  security  for  their  return;  open 
from  8  a.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m.  daily;  free  to  all  for 
consultation;  number  of  registered  books  bor- 
rowers since  1867,  132,533;  107,761  memberships 
terminated,  leaving  24,772  now  enrolled;  expen- 
ditures for  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  $54,066  14; 
issue  of  books  for  same  year  305,482,  for  home 
use  220,190  for  use  in  library;  616,701  periodicals 
and  newspapers.  Total  use,  1,442,373.  Has 
large  consultation,  periodicals,  newspapers  and 
art  rooms  and  beautiful  assembly  room  called 
"Library  Hall"  (used  for  teachers'  meetings  and 
lectures),  large  and  valuable  art  collection  of 
illustrated  works;  2  assistant  librarians,  32  day 
attendants,   16  night  and  Sunday  attendants. 


Libraries. 

Cincinnati  Law  Library,  courthouse;  M.  W. 
Meyers,   Librarian. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio, 
105  W.  Eighth  St.;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Lord,  Librarian. 

Law  Library  of  the  Cincinnati  College,  Room 
23,  College  Building,  416  Walnut  St.;  A.lfred  K. 
Nippert,   Librarian. 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Free  Circulating 
Library,  s.  w.  cor.  Fourth  and  John  sts. ;  open 
from   11  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 

Ohio  Mechanic's  Institute  Library  and  Reading 
Rooms,  S'.  w.  cor.  Sixth  and  Vine  sts. 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati',  Library  Building, 
west  side  Vine  St.,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh; 
A.  W.  Wheipiley,  Librarian. 

Mussey  Medical  and  Scientific  Library,  in  Public 
Library;  A.  W.  Whelpley,  Librarian. 

Theotlogicajl  and  Religious  Library,  at  Public 
Library;  A.  W.  Whelpley,  Librarian. 

Williams's  Directory  Library,  208  Longworth 
St.;  Smith,  Librarian. 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
College  Building,  Walnut  St.,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth;  J.  M.  Newton,  Librarian;  organized 
in  1836;  2,000  members. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Reading 
Rooms,  n.  w.  cor.  Seventh  and  Wa.Inut  sts. 

Library  of  United  Circuit  Court  of  Apppeols, 
third  floor  of  Government  Building. 

Smith  Library  of  Lane  Theologican  Seminary. 

Lloyd  Library  of  Botany  and  Pharmacy,  224 
W.  Court  st.  

Congressmen  From  Hamilton  County. 

United  States  Senators— John  Smith,  1803-9; 
Ethan  Allen  Brown,  1822-25;  William  Henry  Har- 
rison, 1825-28;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  1849-5o-61; 
George  E.  Pugb,  1855-61;  Stanley  Matthews,  1877- 
79;  George  H.   Pendleton,   1879-85. 

Representatives  —  JeremiaJh  Morrow,  1803-13; 
William  Henry  Harrison,  1816-19;  James  W.  Gaz- 
iay  1823-25;  James  Findlay,  1825-33;  Robert  T. 
Lytic,  1833-35;  Bellamy  Storer,  1835-37;  Alexan- 
der Duncan,  1837-41,  1843-45;  Nathaniel  G.  Pendle- 
ton, 1841-43;  James  J.  Faran,  1845-49;  David  T. 
Disney,  1851-57;  John  Scott  Harrison,  1853-57; 
Timothy  C.  Day,  1S55-57;  George  H.  Pendleton, 
1857-65;  William  S.  Groesbeck,  1857-59;  John  A. 
Gurley,  1859-63;  Alexander  Long,  1863-65;  Ben- 
iamin  Eggleston,  1865-69;  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
1865-68;  Samuel  F.  Cary,  1868-69;  Peter  W. 
Strader,  1869-71;  Job  E.  Stevenson,  1869-  [3; 
Aaron  F.  Perry,  1872-73;  Milton  Sayler,  1S73-79; 
Henry  B.  Banning,  1873-79;  Benjamin  Butter- 
worth,  1879-83,  1885-89;  Thomas  L.  Young,  1879- 
83;  John  F.  Follett,  1883-85;  Isaac  M.  Jordan, 
1888-85-  Charles  Brown,  1885-89;  John  A.  Cadd- 
welJ,  1889-94;  Bellamy  Storer,  1891-95;  Charles  P. 
Taft,  1895-97;  Jacob  H.  Bromwell,  1894-97. 

Up  to  1821  Hamilton  was  districted  with  other 
counties.  It  was  the  First  District  of  Ohio  from 
1823  to  1853,  when  it  was  divided  into  the  First 
9  /id  Second  Districts. 
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Ohio— Federal,  State  and  County  Officers,  1897. 

ELEC  TIVE. 
Governor—Asa  S.  Bushnell  (R.),  of  Springfield. 
Lteutenant-Governor-Asahel    W.    Jones    (R.) ,   of  Toungstown. 
Secretary   of   State— Charles  Kinney   (R.),    of  Portsmouth. 
Auditor  of  State-Walter  D.    Guilbert   (R.),   of  Caldwell. 
Treasurer  of  State-Samuel  B.  Campbell  (R.)     of  Steubenville. 

tuSnrtr"  cSouK-Xrtshan-)'J.0WnSaymrsU3(R.>,  of  Washington  C.  H. ;  Jacob  F. 
BurSTR.)  of'Find^y-WllSamT  Spear  (R)  ^  barren;  Joseph  P  Bradbury  (R.).  of  Pomeroy; 
John   A.   Shauck   (R.),    of  Dayton;   Thaddeus   A.   Minshall  (R.)    of  Chilhcothe. 

Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court-Josiah  B.   Allen   (R).,  of  Athens. 

Commissioner  of  Common  Schools-Oscar  T    Corson  (R.),  ^  Cambridge 

Dairy    and    Food     Commissioner-Joseph     E.    Blackburn  (R)-   of  Bellaire.  Snr.,no. 

Board  of  Public  Works-Charles  E.  Groce  (R).,  of  Circleville;  Edwin  L.  Lybarger  (R.),  of  Spring 
Mountain;  Frank  A.  Huffman  (R.),  of  Ohio  City. 

Clerk  of  House— John  R.  Malloy  (R.)(  of  Columbus. 

Olerk  of  Senate— Alexander  C.   Caine  (R).,    of  Columbus. 

APPOINTIVE. 

Reporter   of  Supreme   Court-E.    O.    Randall    (R.),  of  Columbus. 

Adjutant-General-Henry   A.    Axline    (R.),    of   Columbus^ 

Commission  of  Labor  Statistics-William  Rue  hrwein  (R).,   of  Cincinnati. 

Commissioner   of   Railroads   and   Telegraphs- William  Kirkby  (R.),  of  Toledo. 

Law  Librarian— Frank  N.  Beebe  (R.),  of  Columbus. 

Inspector  of  Mines-R.  M.  Haseltine  (R.),   of   Toungstown.  ^,„wv„«   /«    ni 

Inspectors  of  Olls-J.  B.  Luckey  (R.).  of  Toledo  N.D.);  C.  L.  Kurtz   (R.),  of  Columbus  (S.  D.) 

Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories— John   W.  Knaub  (R.),  of  Dayton. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance— William  S.   Matthews  (R.),  of  Gallipolis. 

State  Librarian— C.  B.  Galbreath  (R).(  of  Mt.    Hope. 

Supervisor    of    Public    Printing— Leo    Hirsch    (R.),  of  Columbus. 

State  Geologist— Edward  Orton   (R.),  of  Columbus. 

Canal  Commissioners-A.  T.  Wykoff  (R.),  of  Columbus;  C.  W.  MoCracken  (R.),  of  Bucyrus. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Charities-Joseph    P.  Byers  (R.),  of  Columbus. 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Public  Works— William    T.  McMcLean  (R.),  of  Sidney. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Arbitration-Joseph  Bishop  (R.),   of  Columbus. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  Medical  Registration  and  Examination— Dr.   F.  Winders  (R.),   Findlay. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Health— Dr.  C.  O.    Probst  (RO,  of  Columbus. 

Secretary  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture— W.    W.  Miller  (R.),  of  Casta-lla. 

Senators— Seventy-Second    General  Assembly,  1896-1897. 

President  of  the  Senate,   Asahel  W.  Jones  (R.),   Toungstown.    President  Pro  Tern.,  John  C.  Hut- 
sinpiller  (R.),  Gallipolis.    Clerk,   Alexander  C.  Cadne   (R.),   Columbus. 
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Name  and  Politics. 

County. 

Postofflce. 

S           Occupation. 

""! 

2-4 

3 

5-6 

7 

8 

9-14  f 

Charles  Flelsdhmann,  Rep. . 

|John  W.  Herron,  Rep 

Adolph  Pluemer,  Rep 

William  B.  Shattuc,  Rep 

Ell  A.  Tlssandler,  Dem 

^William  E.  Sparks,  Rep 

Charles  F.  Howard,  Rep 

Hamilton 

Hamilton. . . . 
Hamilton. . . . 
Hamilton. .. . 

Brown 

Montgomery. 

Greene 

Jackson 

Gallia 

Washington . 

Oinidnniatl 

Cincinnati 

•Cincinnati 

•Madieonvllle 

Georgetown 

(Manufacturer. 
Attorney. 

Commission  merdhant. 
Passenger  Traffic  M'gr, 
Merchant. 
Machinist. 
Attorney. 

Iron  manufacturer. 
Manufacturer. 
Manufacturer. 
'Manufacturer. 
Farmer. 
Attorney. 
Grain  deader. 
Sheet  roller. 
Farmer. 
Manufacturer. 
Printer. 
Editor. 
Sheet  roller. 
Banker  and  farmer 
Farmer 
Manufacturer. 
Attorney. 
Attorney. 
Farmer. 
Author. 
Attorney. 
Real  estate. 
Manufacturer. 
Publisher. 
Civil  engineer, 
.Farmer  and  stock  raiser. 
Attorney. 

Manufacturer  and  bank 
"Minister. 
Merchant. 

(retired). 

Xenia 

2 John  C.  HutslnpUler,  Rep. . 

Galllpolte 

Marietta 

George  Falloon,  Rep 

"Thaddeus  E.  Cromdey,  Dem 

*Nial  R.  Hysell,  Dem 

William  M.  Jones,  Rep 

=>McPherson  Brown,  Rep. . . . 

Geo.  B.  Hamilton,  Rep 

Benjamin  F.  Rodgers,  Rep.. 

Chas.  U    Shryock,  Rep 

William  M.  Harper,  Dem. . . 

John  H.  Morgan,  Rep 

2Oharles  M.  Hogg,  Rep 

David  M.  Welday,  Rep 

Silas  J.  Williams,  Rep 

John  J.  Sullivan,  Rep 

James  R.  Garfield,  Rep 

4Friend  Whittlesey,  Rep...  . 

2Elroy  M.  Avery,  Rep 

nVilliam  T.  Clark,  Rep 

8Morrls  Porter,  Rep 

2George  H.  Ely,  Rep 

2 Jay  F.  Laning,  Rep 

(Horace  E.  Valentine,  Dem.  . 

William  F.  Oonley,  Peo 

Jas.  D.  Johnson,  Dem 

John  R.  Hankey,  Rep 

Thos.  J.  Harbaugh,  Rep.  . . . 
John  Vogt,  Rep 

io  r 
n 

12 
13 

15-10  f 

17-28 
18-19 

20-22  f 

21 

Pickaway. . . 
Franklin... . 

Madison 

Miami 

Union 

Perry 

Muskingum. . 

Knox 

Guernsey. . . . 

Harrison 

Jefferson .... 

Stark 

Trumbull. . .. 

Lake 

Portage 

Cuyahoga . . . 
Cuyahoga. . . 
Cuyahoga. . . 

Lorain 

Huron 

Crawford. ... 

Mercer 

Mercer 

Wood 

Putnam 

Henry 

Asihevllle 

Columbus 

Rich  wood 

New  Lexington . . 

Zaniesville 

Mt.  Vernon 

Cambridge 

Cadiz 

Richmond 

Alliance 

23 

Warren 

24-26 
27-20 

West  Mentor.  . . . 
Atwater  Station. 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Elyrla 

80 

Norwalk 

31 

Bucyrus 

32  r 

TamaJh 

Oellna 

33  f 

Bowling  Green . . . 
Kallda 

er. 

u    I 

Deshler 

VMember  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly.  2fMemlber  Seventy-first  General  Assembly. 

^Member  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  General  Assemblies. 

'Member  Sixty-seventh,  Sixty-eighth  and  Seventy-first  General  Assemblies. 

'Member  Sixty-eighth,   Seventieth  and  Seventy- first  General  Assemblies. 

'Member  Sixty-ninth     and     Seventieth  General  Assemblies. 
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State  and  County  Officers,  Seventy-Second  General  Asssembly,  1800-07. 

REPRESENTATIVE  S. 

Speaker,  David  L.  Sleeper  (Rep.),  Athens.    Speaker  pro  tem.,    Charles  H.    Bosler  (Ren.)     Davton 
Clerk,  John  R.  Malloy  (Rep.),  Columbus.  v  ''    ^*™n' 


County. 


Name  and  Politics. 


Occupation. 


Adams  and  Pike. 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clark 

Clermont. 


Andrew  C.  Smith,  Rep 

iWilliam  Rusler,  Dem 

1  George  W.  Brubaker,  Dem.  . . 

1William  S.  Harris,  Rep 

1  David  L.  Sleeper,  Rep...... 

iWilllam  G.  Brorein,  Dem 

Joseph  B.  Blackburn,  Rep 

Charles  J.  Howard,  Rep 

Emmons  B.  Stivers,  Dem 

iSamuel  C.  Landis,  Dem 

[See  Harrison.] 

William  M.  Gehman,  Rep 

iGeorge  Elder,  Rep 

Chase  Stewart,  Rep 

...  Josiah  Q.  Bass,  Rep , 

Clinton James  A.  Spear,  Rep , 

Columbiana Philip  M.  Ashford,  Rep 

Columbiana ^William  C.  Hutcheson,  Rep. . 

Coshocton 'James  Glenn,  Rep 

Crawford Andrew  J.  Hazlett,  Dem 

6  Joseph  C.  Blooh,  Rep 

Matthew  F.  Bramley,  Rep. . . . 

6 Joseph  H.  Breck,  Rep , 

8Martin  Dodge,  Rep , 

Harry  C.  Mason   Rep 

John  F.  McVean,  Rep 

2 J.  Dwight  Palmer,  Rep 

iHarry  C.  Smith,  Rep 

Charles  W.  Snider,  Rep 

William  E.  Ludwick,  Dem. . . . 

William  H.  McCauley,  Dem. . . 

1Samuel  Lewis,  Rep 

*Uri  L.  Ward,  Rep 

George  W.  Lamb,  Dem 

1Charles  W.  Gray,  Rep 

James  M.  Merryman,  Rep 

5Benjamin  F.  Gayman,  Dem. . 

James  R.  Kil bourne,  Dem 

William  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Rep 

*Rufus  D.  Jacobs,  Rep , 

[See  Lake.] 

1  Joseph  B.  Cummings,  Rep. . . , 

James  Joyce,  Rep 

Henry  Busching,  Rep 

Philip  C.  Fosdick,  Rep 

Levi  C.  Goodale,  Rep 

George  Haf  er,  Rep 

Theodore  Mayer,  Rep 

William  H.  Parham,  Rep. 

Charles  C.  Richardson,  Rep... 

Charles  M.  Robinson,  Rep 

iWilliam  C.  Rogers,  Rep 

Christopher  P.  Wagner,  Rep. . 

Jacob  A.  Kimmell,  Rep 

1  John  S.    Rice,    Rep , 

*S.  K.  McLaughlin,  Rep , 

William  J.  Connolly,  Dem. . . . 

Henry  H.  Redkev.  Rep 

iJohn  P.  Rochester,  Rep 

John  H.  Heyde,  Dem , 

*David  H.  Reed,  Rep 

1Martin  T.  Vanpelt,  Rep 

John  L.  Means,  Rep 

Andrew  J.  Workman,  Rep. . . . 

*Turhand  G.  Hart,  Rep 

Abram  Waddell,  Rep 

S.  Stacker  Williams,  Dem 

1Spain  J.  Southard,  Rep 

David  C.  Baldwin,  Rep 

*Carl  H.  Beckham,  Rep 

Christian  Schneider,  Rep 

Jonas  Stanbery,  Rep 

James  W.  Bell,  Rep 

iRandall  Montgomery,  Rep. .. 

William  R.  Stewart,  Rep , 

James  L.  Hensley,  Rep 

Roldon   O.   Hinsdale,  Rep 

1Evans  W.  Rutherford,  Rep. . . 

*Byron  M.  Clen  Dening,  Dem. , 

*Van  S.  Deaton,  Rep 

1  John  Moore,  Dem 

Charles  H.  Bosler,  Rep 

George  M.  Leopold,  Rep , 


Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Cuyahoga 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hamilton , 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison-Carroll. . 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking  and  Vinton 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson. . . . « 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake  and  Geauga... 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan *m  « ..  I 

Lorain. 

Lucas 

Lucas ....... 

Lucas ........ 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Mahoning. . , , 

Marion  and  Morrow 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 


Stout 

Hume 

Mohican.  .. 
Saybrook. . . 

Athens 

Buckland.  ., 

Bellaire 

Barnesville. 
Vanceburg . 
Hamilton . . , 


King's  Creek 

Clifton 

Springfield 

Mulberry 

New  Vienna 

Salineville 

Salem 

Coshocton 

Buoyrus 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Newburg 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Cleveland 

Greenville 

Defiance 

Radnor 

Kelley's  .island. . ..., 

Hooker 

Jeff  ersonville 

Columbus 

Canal  Winchester. . 

Columbus 

Swanton 

Rio  Grande 


Xenla.  .w ,. 

Cambridge , 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Glendale 

Station  C,  Cincinnati 

Madisonville 

Cincinnati 

Findlay 

Kenton 

Hurford 

McClure ^. 

Sugar  Tree  Ridge. . . 

Logan 

Loudenville 

North  Fairfield. . 

Wellston 

Steubenville 

Danville 

Mentor 

La  Belle 

Newark , 

Belief  ontaine. . . . 

Elyria 

Toledo 

Toledo,  East 

West  Toledo 

London 

Youngstown 

Youngstown 

Marion 

Wadsworth 

Mt.  Blanco 

Celina 

Alcony 

Woodsfleld , 

Dayton 

Dayton 


Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Merchant  and  manfr. 

Manufacturer. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Teacher. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Contractor. 

Attorney. 

Editor. 

Attorney. 

Contractor. 

Farmer. 

Real  estate. 

Attorney. 

Ex-R.  R.  pass.  cond. 

Pension  attorney. 

Editor. 

Attorney. 

Minister. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Fruit  grower. 

Grain  dealer. 

Merchant. 

Physician. 

Editor, 

Manufacturer. 

In.  and  real  estate  agent. 

Physician  and  surgeon. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Furniture  dealer. 

Mfr.  of  machinery. 

Supt.  Bradstreet's  Agency. 

Banker. 

Real  estate  broker. 

Attorney. 

Paper  manufacturer. 

Real  estate. 

Scale  manufacturer. 

Dealer  in  oil. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Salesman. 

Farmer. 

Physician. 

Attorney. 

Iron  manufacturer. 

Law  student  and  collector. 

Attorney. 

Farmer  and  blacksmith. 

Masonic  writer. 

Attorney. 

Retired  dry  goods  mer. 

Attorney. 

Gardener. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Attorney. 

Physician  and  minister. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Physician  and  surgeon. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 
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County. 


Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway. .. 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky.  . . . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stark 

Summit 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas. . 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington. , 

Wayne , 

Williams. 

Wood 

Wyandot. 


Name  and  Politics. 


Occupation. 


1  William  "Shuler,  Rep IMiamisburg. 

Hen Jamin  F.  Dutton.  Rep Chester  Hill 

[See  Marlon.} 
Hen  jamin  P.  Swingle,  Rep.  . .  .  Stovertown. 

Charles  A.  Leland,  Rep Caldwell. ..  . 

.Solomon  W.  Reed,  Dem I  Elmore 

Robert  S.  Murphy,  Rep 

■Frank  A.  Kelly,  Rep 

A.  R.  ltojin,  Dem 

[See  A  dams,  j 

Harry  L.  Reatty,  Rep 

lW.  W.  Aker.  Rep 

lWm.  Fred.  Hoffman,  Dem.  . 

'Curtis  E.  McBride,  Dem 

5  Byron  Lutz,  Rep 

"George  P.  Aldrioh,  Dem 

lCharles  E.  Hard    Rep 

7Charles  Flumerfelt   Dem.  . . . 
Charles  R.  Hess,  Dem. 


Mandale 

New  Lexington. 
Circleville 


Ravenna.  ..  . 
New  Paris. . 
Glandorf . . . 
Mansfield.  .  . 
Yellow  Bud. 

Tinney 

Portsmouth. 
Old  Fort.... 
Sidney 


John  H.  Williams,  Rep iMassillon 


George  W.  Wilhelm,  Rep. 

Eli  Conn,  Rep 

Francis  W.  Myers,  Rep .  . . 

'Allen  Jones,  Rep 

'Wesley  M.  Tracy,  Rep.  .  . 
John  E.  Griffith,  Rep 

Frank  A.  Huffman,  Rep.  . 

[See  Hocking.] 
3Alexander  Boxwell,  Rep . . 
William  B.  McGill,  Rep.  . . 

Aquila  Wiley,  Dem 

Robert  Starr,  Rep 

Omar  P.  Norris,  Rep 


Justus. 

Akron 

Mogadore 

Kinsman 

Mineral  Point. 
Marysville.  . . . 
Ohio  City 


Red  Lion. .  , 

Veto 

Wooster.  .. 
West  Unity 
Longley. 


A.  E.  Walton,  Rep Upper  Sandusky. 


Physician. 
Jeweler. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Farmer  and  minister. 

Merchant. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Attorney. 

Teacher. 

Attorney. 

Farmer. 

Teacher. 

Attorney. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Manufacturer. 

Merchant. 

Physician. 

Stoneware  manufacturer. 

Physician. 

Retired  merchant. 

Attorney. 

Lumber  dealer. 

Attorney. 

Farmer. 

Farmer  and  attorney. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Senators—              Republicans    30 

Democrats    6 

Populist   1 

Total    

Representatives— Republicans    88 

Democrats    24 


Total 


Grand    total 

Republican  majority  on  joint  ballot 

1Member  Seventy-first  General  Assembly. 

3Member  Sixty-seventh,  Sixty-ninth  and  Seventy-first  General  Assemblies. 

aMember  Sixty-ninth,   Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  General  Assemblies. 

♦Member  Sixty-eighth  General  Assembly. 

•Member  Seventieth  General  Assembly. 

•Member  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  General  Assemblies. 

TUnseated  in  Seventy-first  General  Assembly. 


112 


149 

85 


COVINGTON,  NEWPORT,  &e. 


The  first  known  settler  upon  the  ground  on 
wihich  Covington  stands  was  George  Mews,  a  sol- 
dier, who  secured  title  under  a  proclamation  im- 
mediately after  the  French  and  Indian  war.  Mews 
sold  the  land  to  Stephen  Prigg,  who  sold  it  to 
John  Taylor,  who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Kennedy,  who 
farmed  It  until  1815,  when  some  Cincinnati  men 
purchased  bt  and  founded  the  town  of  Covington. 
Its  population  in  1880  was  29,720;  in  1890,  37,371, 
end  a  conservative  estimate  now  places  it  at  65,- 
000.  The  city  is  solidly  Democratic  by  a  ma- 
jority of  about  500.  In  1892  the  tax  rate  was  $2 
on  $100.  In  1893  it  was  $2  07;  in  1894,  $2  00%:  in 
1895,  |2,  and  in  1800,  $2.  The  total  assessed  valu- 
-T'on  In  18Q5  was  $20,386,450. 


I        Municipal  History  of  Covington. 

The   town   of   Covington   was   established   Feb- 
ruary 8,  1815,  with  the  following  Trustees:  Uriel 
Sebree,   Alfred  Sebree,   Joseph  Kennedy,   William 
:  Hubble  (and  John  C.  Buckner. 

i  The  city  of  Covington  was  incorporated  Feb- 
j  i*uary  4,  1834,  and  the  first  officers  were:  Mayor, 
M.  M.  Benton;  City  Attorney,  W.  W.  Sandford: 
!  Treasurer  George  B.  Marshall;  Clerk,  Hamilton 
j  Martin;  Marshal,  Edward  G.  Bloder. 
■  -,c£?vl?M$?n  has  had  the  following  Mayors: 
j|34-lS35 M.  M.  Benton 

J«2n~i2!2 W-  W-   Southgato 

ir12-i«2a Mos«s  V.  Grant 

1  r§r    il?n « ThVrus  A-  Preston 

1866—1870 Cassius  B.  Sandf or3 
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1870—1874 L.  B.  Baker 

1874—1890 Robert  A.  A  they  (resigned). 

1890—1891 W.  P.  McLaughlin 

1891—1894 James  T.  Thomas 

1894—1900 J.  L.  Rhinock 

The  Presidents  of  Council  (the  Mayors  serving 
ex-officio  up  to  1836)  have  been  as  follows: 

1834—1835 W.    M.    Benton 

1835—1836 W.    W.    Southgate 

1836—1838 John   T.    Levis 

1838—1840 Wm.    Hopkins 

1840—1843 James   G.    Arnold 

1843—1844 John  T.   Levis 

1844—1845 George   W.    Southgate 

1845—1846 Jas.  G.  Arnold 

1846—1849 W.  S.  Groesbeck 

1849—1853 W.   M.   Benton 

1853—1857 William    Ernst 

1857—1859 • Robert   Patton 

1859—1860 J.   A.    Goodson 

1860—1864 William    Ernst 

1864—1865 Jesse    Wilcox 

1865—1866 J.    D.    Shutt 

1866—1869 Z.    Cushlng 

1869—1871 Homer    Hudson 

1871—1873 V.     Shinkle 

1873—1875 W.    W.    Mosher 

1875—1877 V.     Shinkle 

1877—1879 N.  B.   Stephens 

1879—1881 Chas.    J.    Tranter 

1881—1883 F.    A.    Prague 

1883—1  «87 P.  W.   Coflin 

1887—1891 T.  J.  Smith 

1891—1895 R.    p.    Ernst 

1895—1896 W.   S.  Nowland 

1896—1897 A.     Nienaber 

By  the  enactment  of  the  new  charter  for  cities 
Of  the  second  class  the  Board  of  Aldermen  was 
established  in  1891.  The  Presidents  to  date  have 
been: 

1891-95 John  C.  Droege 

1895-96 Wm.  Riedlin 


uary  1,  1898.  J.  B.  Clark,  WK'llam  Hohnhomt, 
CornieMois  Brady,  H.  B.  Huelfeld,  W.  A.  Petal 
and  A.    Nienaber;   terms  expire  January   1,    1869. 

Aldermen— William  Riedlin,  Joseph  Hump^rt; 
terms  expire  January  1,  1898.  Gus  Mennlnger, 
W.  C.  Hiiles  and  W.  S.  Nock;  terms  expire  Jan- 
uary 1,   1899. 

City  District  Physicians— First.  Dr.  A.  C.  Wln- 
termeyer;  Second,  E.  E.  Schmidt;  Third,  R.  M. 
Riankln;  Fourth,   C.   M.   Petty. 

Jail  Physician— Guy  Eckman. 


dry  Officials  of  Covington. 

Mayor— Joseph  L.  Rhinock,  $3,000;  term  expires 
January  1,  1900.     Clerk  Will  S.  Hayes,  $600. 

City  Judge— R.  A.  Athey,  $1,800;  term  expires 
January  1,  1898. 

City  Treasurer  —  John  O'Meara,  $2,700;  term 
expires  January  1,  1900. 


Police  and  Fire  Departments. 

Police  and  Fire  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  who  is  ex-officio  President,  are  Ed- 
ward Pieck  (term  expires  1898),  Henry  Linneman 
(1897),  W.  E.  Miller  (1900)  and  John  F.  Kerns 
(1900),  $150  per  year  each.  Chief  of  Police, 
Joseph  W.  Pugh,  $1,800;  Lieutenants,  Benjamin 
Schweinefuss,  Henry  Schulker  and  Michael  Fln- 
negan,  $960  each;  William  Sandford  Is  Sergeant 
and  clerk,  $960;  43  patrolmen,  $780  each.  The 
monthly  pay-roll  is  $2,870. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department,  Joseph  Myers,  $1,800; 
James  Warrington,  chief  engineer,  $960;  assist- 
ant chief,  Henry  Rechten,  $900.  The  firemen 
are  paid  $65  per  month. 

The  fire  companies  are: 

No.  1— Sixth  and  Washington  streets ;  P.  J.  Con- 
ley,  Captain. 

No.  2 — Greenup  street  and  Tobacco  avenue ;  Ed- 
ward Ogden,  Captain. 

No.  3— Twelfth  street,  between  Scott  and  Mad- 
ison; Henry  Bush,  Captain. 

No.  4 — Main  and  Emma  streets;  John  Schlar- 
man,  Captain. 

No.  5— Seventeenth  and  Scott  streets;  John 
Duffy,  Captain. 

Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  1 — Sixth  and 
Washington  streets;   Harry  Walker,   Captain. 


Kenton  Comity  Officials. 

District  Judge,  Hon.  George  G.  Perkins,  $3,000} 
Clerk,  Henry  C.  Hallam,  fees;  Deputy  Clerks, 
Miss  Hettie  Connolly  and  J.  G.  Ellis;  Common^ 
wealth  Attorney,  Judge  W.  W.  Cleary,  $500  and 
fees;  County  Attorney,  R.  C.  Slmmonds,  $800  and 
fees;  County  Clerk,  Wes  B.  Wilson,  $3,000;  Dep- 
uties,  C.   H.   Hull,   $1,200;  Foster  V.   Cox,  $1,000; 


City  C.^-Tneodore  Van  Hoene.  $2,800;  term  |  J»*  *J*  ^  — '  jJSSV'&Si 
expires  January  1,  1900.  Assistants,  Eddie  '  Stephens,  $1,400  and  fees;  County  Treasurer, 
Biemford,  $600;  R.  Ryan,  $400.  I  Dr.   T.   T.   Metcalf,    $1,000. 

Citv   Auditor— W     F     Tavinr     «1  snn-   oTmmnt^        Terms  all  expire  January  1,  1898. 
v       7  ^uclltor    w-    *•    laylor,    $1,800,   appointed,      Fiscal    Court>    c.omprisi,n&     all      County   Magis- 
by  the  Mayor;  term  expires  January  1,   1898.  |  trates,    H.    C.    Pickett,    C.    S.    Williams,    T.    Jeff 

City  Solicitor  -  William  McD.  Shaw,  $2,400;  !  Childress,  George  B.  Stephens,  J.  S.  Rich;  Sher- 
term  expires  January  1,  1900.  Assistant,  Miss  iff,  Jack  O'Donnell,  $3,000;  Chief  Deputy,  George 
Bertha  Atchison,  $360.  j  Donnelly,     $1,200;     Deputies,     George     Steventon, 

City  Attorney  —  Francis  J.  Hanlon,  $780;  term  $1,000;  George  Rees,  $900;  Ben  Finnell,  $500} 
expires  January  1,  ll.»00.  I  James    Flerock,    $750;    County    Jailer,    John    Mc- 

City  Engineer— T.  H.  Kennedy,  $1,800;  term  ex-  :  Knight,  fees;  Deputy,  Newton  Dange,  $1,000} 
pires  January  1,   1900.  j  Coroner,    Dr.    W.    W.    Tarvin,    fees;    County   Sur- 

Health  Officer— H.  A.  Wilson,  $900;  term  ex-  veyor,  J.  W.  Harris;  Master  Commissioner,  Ed 
pires  January  1,  1898.  j  Renz,  fees;  Justices  of  the  Peace— First  District, 

Overseer  of  Workhouse— Jack  Seifner,  $780;  W.  P.  McLaughlin;  Second  District,  G.  W. 
term  expires  January  1,  1897.  I  Jameson.    Terms   expire  January  1,   1898.    County 

City  Jailer— Joseph  Wieghaus,  $1,500;  term  ex-  '  Assessor,  John  N.  Middendorf,  fees:  County  Oil 
pires  January  1.   1900.  |  inspector,  fees  (appointed  by  County  Judge),  C.  M. 

Turnkey— Fred    Maurer,    $780;  i  fp.  Striger;  Deputy,  R.  M.  Shearer. 

Superintendent    of    Public    Works— H.    J.    Fed-  !      The  terms  of  all  elective  county  officers  expire 
ders,  $1,000;  term  expires  July  1,   1898.     Appoint-  ;  January  1,   1898. 
ed   by  Mayor.  

License  Inspector— H.  J.  Teipel.   $720;  term  ex-  ]  itwi^w^I    .\fF«i*»c 

pires  January  1,    1897.  *  Ctteral  AlTairs. 

City  Weigher— J.   B.  Eichoff,  $550;  term  expires  

January  1,   1S98.     Elected  by  Council.  The  collections  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Coving-- 

Sealer    and    Gauger— Henry    Meyer,    $550;    term  j  ton  from  November  30,  1895,  to  November  3,  1896, 


expires    January    1,    1898. 

Delinquent  Tax  Collector — Frank  Davenkamp, 
commission;  term  expires  January  1,  1898. 
Elected  by  Council. 


were  $2,598,601.  The  Federal  officials  in  Coving- 
ton are:  Internal  Revenue  Collector,  Alex.  Dave- 
zac,  $4,500;  Chief  Deputy  Collector,  E.  E.  Abbett, 
$2,000;    Cashier.   Albert  Davezac,    $1,800;   Private 


Wharf  master— J.  J.  Herbert,  $150;  term  expires  ;  Secretary,  Jennie  Rosen'baum,  $900;  United  States 


January  1,   1898.     Elected  by  Council. 


Clerk,    Joseph    C.    Fennell,    fees;    Deputy   United 


Counci'lmen — W.  S.  Nowland,  Joseph  Ruh,  Jas.  |  Stages  Marshal,  Thos.  J.  E'lilis;  Assistant  United 
Maloney,  John  E.  Rogers,  H.  Pohlni'ann,  M.  H.  States  Clerk,  Miss  Mabel  Van  Dyke;  Postmaster, 
MoLean,  James  Gohn,  Henry  Lucke,  Michael  Mes-  N.  H.  Carlisle,  $2,800;  Assistant  Postmaster,  John 
sinigshlager  and  Frank   Lohre;  terms  expire  Jan-  I  L.  Furber,  $1,000. 
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Covington  National  Banks. 

Citizens'  National— Southeast  corner  Pike  and 
Madison;  capital,  $200,000;  book  value,  126; 
President,  Henry  Feltman;  Cashier,  W.  G.  Allen. 

P'armers  and  Traders'— Southeast  corner  Sixth 
and  Madison;  capital,  $300,000;  bock  value,  165 j 
President,  J.  H.  Mersman;  Cashier,  Ben  Bram- 
lage. 

First  National— 615  and  617  Madison;  capital, 
$600,000;  book  value,  180;  President,  Frank  P. 
Helm;  Cashier,  J.  B.  Jones. 

German  National— 609  and  611  Madison;  capital, 
$350,000;  book  value,  122^;  President,  J.  C. 
Ernst;  Cashier,  J.  G-.  Metcalfe. 


Building  Associations. 


There  are  29  building  associations  In  Coving- 
ton, with  23,000  members,  and  weekly  deposits 
averaging  $30,000.  The  largest  Is  the  Kentucky 
Perpetual,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  Linneman  is 
President.  It  has  1,600  members  amid  weekly  de- 
posits of  $8,000.       

Covington  Public  Institutions. 

St.  Elizabeth's  Free  Hospital,  northeast  corner 
Eleventh  and  Washington  streets. 

Protestant  Children's  Home,  Fourteenth  and 
Madison  avenue. 

Home  for  Agend  Women,  southeast  corner 
Seventh  and  Garrard  streets. 

Wayfarers'   Rest,   Tenth  and  Russell  streets. 

St.  John's  Orphanage,  Lexington  pike. 

Humane  Society,  915  Scott  street. 


Covington  Publications. 

Covington  Commonwealth — Daily  and  weekly; 
independent. 

Kentucky  Democrat — German,  daily;  Demo- 
cratic. 

Record — Weekly;  Democratic. 

Kentucky  Post— Daily;  independent. 

Extra— Weekly;  Democratic. 

Korn  Kracker— Monthly;  T.  M.  C.  A.  organ. 


Covii  jgton  Churches. 

Baptist— Third,  Fourth  st.,  between  Madison  av. 
and  Russell  St.;  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones,  $2,100.  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  n.  e.  c.  Madison  av.  and  Robbins 
St.;  Rev.  B.  F.  Swindler,  $1,200.  Third,  s.  e.  c. 
State  and  Greenup  sts. ;  Rev.  J.  A.  Lee,  $900. 
First  (colored),  Thirteenth,  bet.  Spring  and  Rus- 
sell sts. ;  Rev.  J  Frank  Hummons,  $600.  Second, 
near  corner  of  Harvey  and  Russell  sts.;  Rev.  B. 
F.  Washington,  $150. 

Christian— First,  Fifth  St.,  bet.  Madison  av. 
and  Russell  st. ;  Rev.  George  A.  Miller,  $1,500. 
Fourth  Street,  Fourth,  bet.  Scott  and  Greenup 
»ts. ;  Rev.  George  Darsie,   $1,000. 

Methodist  Episcopal— Rev.  George  R.  Frenger, 
Presiding  Elder  Covington  District,  $1,400.  Union, 
s.  w.  c.  Greenup  and  Fifth  sts.;  Rev.   Davis  W, 

Slark,  $2,500.  Main  Street,  n.  e.  o.  Eighth  and 
:ain  sts.:  Rev.  R.  D.  Bivins,  $900.  Shinkle 
ChapeL  Fifteenth  st.,  bet.  Greenup  and  Scott  sts.; 
&ev.  Thomas  Hanford,  $1,500.  Immanuel  (Ger- 
toan),  s.  e.  c.  Tenth  st.  and  Russell  av. ;  Gustave 
B.  Hlller,  $1,000  and  house  rent.  Ninth  Street 
(colored),  Ninth,  bet.  Scott  st.  and  Madison  av. ; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Evans,  $900.  Colored,  Lynn  St.,  near 
Greenup  St.;  Rev.  G.  G.  Beatty,  $150.  Ninth 
Street  A.  M.  E.,  Ninth  st.,  bet.  Garrard  and 
Greenup  sts.,  Rev.  Steven  Lee,  $400. 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South)— Rev. W.G.  Deerlng, 
$1,500,  Presiding  Elder  Covington  District;  post- 
office  address,  Lexington,  Ky.  Scott  Street— Scott, 
between     Fifth  and   Sixth:     Rev.    F.   8.   Pollltt, 

?  1,600.  Eleventh  Street— Eleventh,  between  Mad- 
son  avenue  and  Scott  street;  Rev.  C.  J.  Nugent; 
$1,000. 

Presbyterdan— Fdrst :  Fourth,  between  Madison 
avenue  and  Russell  street;  Rev.  J.  I.  Blackburn, 


D.  D. ;  $3,000.  Madison  Avenue— 'Madison  avenue, 
between  Eleventh  and  Robbins  streets;  Rev.  Jos. 
Renmle;  $2,000. 

Protestant  Episcopal— St.  John's,  n,  e.cor.  Eight- 
eenth and  Scott  streets;  Rev.  Rob.  6.  Coupland. 
Trimdty— Madison  avenue,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets;  Rev.  R.  Grattan  Noland. 

Protestant  German— ^St.  Paul's,  northeast  cor- 
ner Eleventh  and  Bankllck  streets;  Rev.  C.  E. 
Gilbert  Schmidt;  $925. 

German  Reformed — Northwest  corner  WIMard 
and  Lookwood  streets;  Rev.  J.  G.   Kuhl;  $725. 

Catholic— Pastors  $600  each;  Right  Rev.  Ca- 
miiMus  P.  Maes,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Covington,  per- 
centage and  perquisites,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Eighth  street,  between  Greenup  and  Scott]  Very 
Rev.  F.  Brossart,  "V.  G.,  rector;  Rev.  Francis 
Kehoe  and  Rev.  Lubert  De  Wagenaere;  Rev, 
James  Gorey,  Secretary;  Mother  of  God  Church 
(German),  Sixth  street,  between  Russell  avenue 
and  Washington  street,  Rev.  William  Tappert; 
St.  Joseph's  (German)  n.  w.  cor.  Twelfth  and 
Greenup  streets,  Rev.  Emmeran  Sanger,  O.  S, 
B. ;  St.  John's  (German,},  n.  w.  cor.  North  and 
Leonard  streets,  Lewisburg,  Rev.  William  Rob- 
bers; St.  Aloysius,  Seventh  land  Bakewell  streets. 
Rev.  Joseph  A.  Blenke;  St.  Patrick's,  n.  w.  cor. 
Elm  and  Philadelphia,  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith;  St. 
Augustine's,  Holman,  between  Willow  and  Pleas- 
ant, Rev.  Paul  Abeln;  Chapel  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Hospital,  Eleventh,  between  Madison  and  Wash- 
ington, Rev.  James  L.  Gorey;  St.  Benedict's,  Six- 
teenth, between  Mary  and  Garrard,  Rev.  Win- 
field  Frens. 


Bromley,  Ky. 

Bromley  was  founded  in  1846  by  Charles  Col- 
lins. Population,  600.  Tax  duplicate,  $106,000. 
Tax  rate,  50c  per  $100;  tax  collected,  $630.  Town- 
ship Trustees,  Charles  Nleman,  William  Gardiner, 
J.  R.  Buck,  W.  A.  CHgler,  George  W,  Buck;  no 
salary.  Police  Judge,  G.  H.  Haokstadt,  no  sal- 
ary; City  Clerk,  Ed  Wheeler,  $50  per  year;  Mar- 
shal, James  Gardiner,  $120  per  year;  Treasurer, 
Henry  Scholten,  $18  per  year;  Assessor,  Fred 
Krantz,    10c   per   list.     Terms    expire    January    1 

1898.  School  Trustees,  Ed  Wheeler,  term  expires 
July  1,  1897;  Monroe  Frieze,  1898;  Ed  McArthur, 

1899.  Churches— 'German  Lutheran,  Rev.  C.  E» 
Guilbert  Smith,  $3  per  sermon;  Reformed  Luth- 
eran, Rev.  J.  G    Kuhl,  $150  per  year. 

La  ton  i  a  Officials. 


Trustees— George  Eggleston,  Chairman;  Henry 
Jones,  G.  D.  Ellis,  John  Welch,  Matthew  Fulton 

Town  Judge,  Ben  Schoberg;  Town  Clerk. 
Charles  Waite;  Town  Marshal,  James  Davidson; 
Assessor,  August  Steib;  Legal  Adviser.  Richard 
Gray;  terms  expire  Jan.  1,  1898;  paid  by  fees 
only. 


Central  Covington  Officials. 

Trustees— Henry     Heldel,      Chairman;     J.     U. 

Wooliscnaft,  Richard  Bromweill,  John  R.  Crof- 
fer,  Frank  Schlosser;  salary,  $1  50  for  each  regu- 
lar meeting.  Town  Treasurer,  John  P.  Heidel, 
$80  per  annum;  Judge,  Frank  J.  Hartlaub,  $40 
per  annum  and  fees;  Town  Clerk,  William  E. 
Heckman,  $216  per  year;  Assessor,  William  Bol- 
mer,  $100  per  year;  Marshal,  William  Lambert, 
$600  per  year.  Board  of  Education— John  P.  Hei- 
del. Jerry  Sullivan,  William  Lambert;  no  salary. 
District  Magistrate,  H.  C.  Pickett;  fees.  T» 
expire  January  1,  1898. 


West  Covington  City  Officials. 

Mayor,  Joseph  Moser,  $76  per  year;  Clerk, 
-Joseph  Ryan,  $200;  Treasurer,  Gotlleb  Moser, 
$150;  Members  of  Council,  Michael  Kerns,  Ber- 
nard Farrell,  Andrew  Dunn,  Corlack  Wegman, 
Michael  Lolley,  Harry  Frymuth,  $2  per  meeting; 
City  Marshal,  Charles  Kelp,  $420  per  year;  As- 
sessor, W.  M.  Healey,  $75  per  year;  Police  Judge. 
George  Goodwin,  no  salary. 
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Ludlow,  Ky. 

The  city  of  Ludlow  as  founded  by  Israel  Lud- 
low, who  made  the  first  plat  of  the  town  in 
1846;  poulation,  4,000;  tax  valuation,  $1,539,977; 
tax  rate  for  1896,  $1  S3  on  $100. 

The  oity  officers,  with  their  salaries,  are: 
Mayor,  R.  H.  Flemming,  $100;  Police  Judge,  P. 
O' Sullivan,  $100  and  15  per  cent  of  licenses  and 
fines;  Chief  of  Police,  R.  E.  Callahan,  $636  and 
fees;  City  Attorney,  W.  T.  Ritchie,  $300;  City 
Clerk,  J.  C.  Richardson,  $420;  City  Treasurer, 
John  S.  McCormick,  2  per  cent  commission;  Night 
Policeman,  N.  J.  Bodkin,  $547  50;  City  Engineer, 
$4  per  day;  City  Physician,  Frank  Cregler,  $35  per 
year.    Terms  expire  January  1,  1897. 

Members  of  Council— William  McKenzie,  Rich- 
ard Dillon,  James  Nixon,  Proctor  Patrick,  Wil- 
liam Slack,  Thomas  Johnson,  Thomas  Bodkins, 
Henry  Boutet;  no  salary. 

Board  of  Education— Arnold  Ritchie,  Chairman; 
Richard  Baxter,  Fred  Sheppard,  Sr.,  Dr.  C.  S. 
Helnan,  William  Davis,  George  Mosser,  John  Mil- 
ler, William  Taylor;  no  salary;  term,  two  years. 

Churces  in  Ludlow— Methodist  Episcopal,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Colledge,  $600;  First  Presbyterian,  Rev.  W. 
P.  Miller,  $1,200;  First  Baptist  (pastorate  vacant), 
$750;  First  Christian,  Rev.  P.  Duncan,  $800;  St. 
Bonaf ace's  Church,  Rev.  H.  J.  Kramer,  $600;  St. 
James,  Rev.  Thos.  Kehoe,  $600. 


NEWPORT. 

Simon  Kenton  settled  on  the  site  of  Newport  in 
1771.  Two  years  later  Hancock,  Taylor  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Bullitt  built  a  house  where  Kenton 
had  his  camp.  In  1780  Hubbard  Taylor,  a  civil 
engineer  from  Virginia,  and  Peter  McArthur  laid 
out  a  town  and  called  it  Newport.  On  December 
14,  1795,  an  act  establishing  the  town  of  New- 
port was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  Campbell 
County  then  included  all  that  territory  now  oc- 
cupied by  Kenton,  Pendleton,  Bracken  and  Mason 
Counties,  with  parts  of  Boone  and  other  counties. 
In  1869  the  population  of  Newport  was  15,000,  in 
1890  24,678,  and  to-day  is  estimated  at  83,000. 
In  1869  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  was 
$8,500,000,  and  the  assessment  now  being  made 
Will  exceed  $12,000,000.  The  tax  rate  is  $1  80  upon 
$100,  and  the  revenue  derived  is  $216,000.  The  po- 
litical complexion  of  Newport,  as  well  as  that 
of  Campbell  County,  is  constantly  changing.  All 
the  elective  offices  of  Newport  are  filled  by  Re- 
publicans, and  a  majority  of  the  county  offices 
are  of  the  same  political  faith.  In  1888  Harrison 
carried  Campbell  County  by  19  in  a  vote  of  8,301. 
In  1894  Cleveland  carried  the  county  by  843  in  a 
vote  of  8,801,  and  in  1896  McKinley  carried  the 
Oounty  by  1,517  in  a  vote  of  13,117. 


Municipal  History  of  Newport. 

The  first  Trustee*  of  Newport  were:  Washing- 
ton Berry,  Daniel  Duggan,  Thomas  Kennedy, 
Henry  Brasher,  Nathan  Kelly,  James  McClure 
and  Thomas  Lindsey. 

Newport  has  had  the  following  Mayors  since 
the  establishment  of  records  of  that  office: 

1865—1870 C.  P.   Buchanan 

1870—1874 R.   H.  Hayman 

1875— ..*Louis   Constans 

1875—1878 A.    S.    Berry 

1878—1884 W.  H.  Harton 

1884—1886 M.    V.    Daly 

1886—1888 ....James  C.  Wright 

}$$$-}§& A-  S.  Berry 

1892—1893 George    Ahlering 

1893-^1895 Paris    C.    Brown 

1895—         fEdward    Blitz 

♦Resigned.     tTerm  expires  January  1,  1900. 

The  Presidents  of  Council  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ira  Root 1849 

*E.  L.  Southgate 1850 

George  D.  Allen 1850 

F.  A.  Miller 1851 


R.   B.   McCracken 1852-53 

Moses   Cook 1854 

George   D.    Allen 1855 

R.   B.  McCracken 1856-57 

J.   M.   Caldwell \Hr,H 

Owen  Conlan 1859 

R.    B.   McCracken 1860-61 

Jacob  Hawthorn 1862 

♦M.   J.   King 1863-64-65-66 

J.  A.   Williamson 1866-67 

Samuel  Cummings 1868-69-70-71 

Jonathan  Berry 1872-73 

A.   S.  Berry 1874-75 

In  1875  the  Mayor  was  made  President  of  the 
Council,  and  Hon.  A.  S.  Berry,  who  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Louis  Constans  (re- 
signed) was  the  first  Mayor  to  serve  as  President 
of  Council.  This  was  the  law  until  the  new  char- 
ter of  1893,  when  Michael  Donelan  was  President 
and  served  until  1896,  when  George  McGinniss 
was  elected. 

♦Resigned. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  was  established  In  1891 
by  the  enactment  of  the  new  charter  for  cities  of 
the  second  class.     The  Presidents  have  been: 

A.    J.    Mossett 1891-96 

Oliver  Thompson    1895-96 


City  Officials  of  Newport. 

Mayor,  Edward  Biltz,  $1,800;  City  Clerk,  Frank 
Covalt,  $1,900;  Assistant,  Elmer  Smith,  $720;  City 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Weckman,  $2,000;  Assistant, 
John  Fisher,  $720;  City  Engineer,  W.  L.  Glazier; 
$1,800;  City  Attorney,  Horace  Root,  $1,500;  City 
Jailer,  John  Bitzer,  fee  office;  Wharf  master, 
Richard  Steele,  fee  office;  City  Assessor,  Fred 
Knarr,  $800;  terms  of  the  above  all  expire  first 
Monday  in  January,  1900;  Marketmaster,  M.  M. 
Clause,  $720,  term  expires  1897;  City  Auditor, 
John  Zollers.  $1,200,  term  expires  1898;  Superin- 
tendent Public  Works,  James  Knobloch,  $1,200, 
term  expires  July  19,  1898;  Police  Judge,  H.  C 
Dumont,  $600,  term  expires  1897. 

Board  of  Education— Charles  A.  Smith,  Presi- 
dent; George  Metzger,  Wm.  White,  A.  Pfister, 
Wm.  P.  Geyer,  Wm.  F.  Emerson,  H.  Z.  Meyer 
(terms  expire  1898),  B.  B.  Schiffer,  E.  R.  Kling- 
ner,  W.  P.  Schulenberg,  J.  J.  Sieber,  J.  P.  Hat- 
terscheide,  Otto  Range  (terms  expire  1899);  Chas, 
A.  Jeancon,  Clerk;  J.  P.  Weckman,  Treasurer. 

Board  of  Aldermen — O.  G.  Thompson,  John  Cook 
(1897),  L.  D.  Scheuer,  F.  A.  Autenheimer  (1898), 
$3  each  meeting;  all  Republicans. 

Board  of  Council — George  McGinniss,  President; 
Richard  Bowman,  Thom)as  W.  Davies,  Edmund 
Thompson,  Lewis  Brandt,  Walker  Hallam  (1897), 
E.  M.  Davis,  Daniel  Rledel,  F.  J.  Meyer,  Chas. 
Walters,  Thomas  Jeffers,  Wm.  Lohstroh  (1898,  $3 
per  meeting;  all  Republicans. 

Waterworks  Department— ^Commissioners,  John 
Muders,  President;  George  P.  Wilshire,  Wm. 
Mannering.  Superintendent,  John  Surran,  $l,200j 
Secretary,  Joseph  M.  Betz,  $1,200;  Collector,  John 
Mospens,  $720. 

District  Physicians— Dr.  F.  A.  Clark,  Dr.  T.  J. 
Locke,  Dr.  M.  Higgins,  $200  each. 

Trustees  Sinking  Fund— Mayor  Biltz,  President 
of  Council  McGinniss,  President  of  Aldermen 
Thompson. 

Board  of  Health— Mayor  Biltz,  President;  Dr. 
E.  W.  Keeney,  Dr.  George  Herman,  Dr.  Ed 
Thomasson,  Daniel  Hetsch,  Louis  Widrig,  Herman 
Koegel,  no  compensation;  Dr.  John  L.  Phythian, 
Health  Officer,  $720. 


Police  and  Fire  Departments. 


Police  and  Fire  Commissioners— Edward  Pur- 
ser (1900).  W.  C.  Botts  (1899),  Michael  Wlnstel 
(1898)  and  John  Meyers  (1897).  The  Mayor  is  ex- 
offlcio  President.  The  Police  Department  has 
headquarters  at  the  courthouse,  and  consists  of 
a  Chief,  night  Lieutenant,  a  day  and  night  Ser- 
geant and  16  patrolmen.  The  sum  of  $16,233  was 
required  to  run  the  department  last  year.  George 
Lieberth  is  Chief. 

The  Fire  Department  consists  of  a  Chief  and 
nine  men  on  duty  all  day  and  all  night.  Their 
salaries   aggregate    $7,800.    There    are    three    Are 
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companies,  88  alarm  boxes,  electrically  connect- 
ed by  12  miles  and  521  feet  of  wire  with  three 
tower  striking  bells;  three  hose  wagons,  carrying 
2»r  feet  ot  hoeei  aml  a  ladder  truck,  carrying 
250  fed  of  ladders,  and  two  chemical  extinguish- 
ers. Newport  has  the  smallest  loss  by  fire  of  any 
city  in  the  country.  John  Link  is  Chief. 

Campbell    County     Officials   and    Sal- 
aries. 

Campbell  County  constitutes  a  judicial  district, 
of  which  Hon.  C.  J.  Helm  is  Judge  ($5,000),  A. 
Li.  Reuscher,  Clerk  (fees) ;  Louis  Reuscher,  Dep- 
uty Clerk;  M.  R.  Lockhart,  Prosecutor  ($500); 
County  Judge,  N.  L.  Bennett  ($1,700);  County 
Clerk,  Phil  J.  Velth  ($3,000);  Deputies,  D.  H. 
Stine  ($1,800).  A.  T.  Lyons  ($1,500),  Thomas 
Oosney  $1,000;  County  Prosecutor,  Ramsey  Wash- 
ington ($1,200  and  fees);  Sheriff,  Jute  Plummer 
(fees);  Deputies,  George  Hindman,  John  Moore, 
Fred  Miller,  George  Truesdale;  County  Treasurer, 
William  Thatcher  ($700):  Coroner,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Tingle  y  (fees);  County  Jailer,  Jack  Waggoner 
(fees).  Terms  expire  1897. 

The  Fiscal  Court  is  the  Supervisory  Board  of 
County  Affairs  and  is  composed  of  the  County 
Magistrates,  as  follows:  Walter  Forster,  J.  W 
Berte.'.sman,  R.  F.  Singleton,  Charles  Shelow, 
W.  H.  Wagner,  Leslie  Otten,  E.  J.  Yelton.  County 
Judge  Bennett  presides  over  the  Court.  Terms  ex- 
pire 1897. 

National  Banks  of  Newport. 

First  National— Northwest  corner  Fifth  and 
York  streets;  capitaJl,  $200,000;  book  value,  $1  87; 
President,  H.  Gunkel;  Cashier,  T.   B.  Youtsey. 

German  National— Southwest  corner  Fourth  and 
York  streets;  capital,  $100,000;  book  value,  $1  60- 
President,  Henry  Weidner;  Cashier,  B.  C 
Remme. 

Newport  National— Southeast  corner  Seventh 
and  Monmouth  streets;  capital,  $100,000;  book 
value,  $1  10;  President,  John  C.  Schroll;  Cashier, 
S.  G.  Danks. 

Building  Associations. 

There  are  29  building  and  loan  associations  in 
Campbell  County,  with  13,500  shares,  and  deposits 
amounting  to  $6,000,000.  Nearly  all  are  members 
of  the  State  Protective  League  of  Building  Asso- 
ciations, of  which  S.  G.  Danks,  of  Newport  is 
Treasurer,  and  C.  W.  Nagel,  of  Bellevue,  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Newport  Churches. 

With  date  of  organization,  names  and  salaries 
of  pastors: 

Baptist— First,  s.  e.  cor.  Eighth  and  York  sts. 
C1838),  Rev.  G.  W.  Perryman,  $1,200.  First  Ger- 
man, s.  e.   cor.   Seventh  and  Orchard. 

Corinthian  (colored),  w.  s.  Columbia,  bet.  Fifth 
and     Sixth      (1870),      Rev.    George   Taylor,      $480. 

Walnut  Mission,  Ninth  St.,  bet.  Patterson  and 
Brighton. 

Congregational— First,  w.  s.  York,  bet.  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  (1876);  Rev.  G.  A.   Viets,   $1,300. 

Christian— First,  n.  s.  Fifth,  bet.  Monmouth  and 
Saratoga  (1869):  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Taubman,  $1,200. 
Central,  s.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and  Washington'  av 
(1895);   Rev.   J.   M.    Bailey,    $900. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant— St.  Paul,  s  s 
Eighth,  bet.  York  and  Monmouth  (1860);  Rev  a' 
Gehrke,    $800.    St.    John.    s.    e.    cor.    Seventh   and 


Columbia  (1847);  Rev.  Eugene  C.  T.  Ernst,  $800. 
Martina,  n.  w.  cor.  Eighth  and  Monroe  (1894); 
ho  pastor. 

Presbyterian — First,  e.  s.  Overton,  bet.  Sixth 
and  Seventh  (1845);  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitehead,  $1,200. 

Protestant  Episcopal — St.  Paul,  n.  s.  Southgate, 
bet.  York  and  Columbia  (1844);  Rev.  W.  G.  Mc- 
Cready,  $2,000. 

Methodist  Episcopal — Grace,  n.  s.  Sixth,  bet. 
Monmouth  and  Saratoga  (1864);  Rev.  Chas.  W. 
Sutton,  $1,500.  Salem  (German),  s.  w.  cor. 
Eighth  and  York  (1851);  Rev.  John  J.  Baechtold, 
$1,000.  Southern,  n.  s.  Third,  bet.  Monmouth 
and  Saratoga  (1825),  Rev.  Olin  Boggess,  $850. 

Roman  Catholic — St.  Stephen's,  n.  e.  cor.  Ninth 
and  Saratoga  (1854) ;  Rev.  Joseph  Merschmann, 
$600.  Immaculate  Conception,  s.  s.  Fifth,  bet. 
Columbia  and  Central  av.  (1854);  Rev.  James 
McNerney,  $600.  Corpus  Christi,  n.  s.  Chestnut, 
bet.  Patterson  and  Brighton;  rector,  Rev.  James 
Kolopp;   assistant  rector,   Rev.  Jos  Schaefer. 

United  Brethren— First  Protestant,  s.  e.  cor. 
Ninth  and  Ann  (1894);  Rev.  J.  W.  Flora,  $600. 
First  German  s.  s.  Seventh,  bet.  Central  and 
Isabella  (1857),  Rev.  W.  Magdauz,  $475. 

Newport  Publications. 

Hausfreund,  Weekly Independent 

Kentucky  Journal,   Weekly Democrat 

Juengenfreund,   Weekly Independent 

Our  Young  Men,  Monthly Independent 

Bellevue. 

The  City  of  Bellevue  was  incorporated  March 
15,  1870,  by  George  D.  Allen,  John  Peak,  William 
H.  Robson,  Spencer  C.  Reeves  and  Reuben  Ted- 
row,  who  were  its  first  Trustees;  population  5,880; 
area,  over  1,000  acres;  tax  rate,  $1  25  upon  $100; 
valuation  $1,850,000.  There  are  40,000  feet  of 
macadamized  and  graveled  streets  and  3,000  lin- 
eal feet  of  brick  streets.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
gas  and  electricity,  and  has  an  excellent  water 
system.  The  city  is  Republican.  Its  officers,  with 
salaries,  are:  Mayor,  C.  W.  Nagel,  $200;  Clerk, 
Charles  L.  Harrison,  $900;  Treasurer,  Henry 
Kuchoff,  $400;  City  Judge,  John  D.  Ellis,  $100; 
Assessor,  Charles  Hausman,  $125;  City  Physician, 
I.  P.  Gould,  $50;  City  Attorney,  Mat  Herold, 
$150;  Councilmen,  James  Ellis,  Alexander  Smith, 
William  Thee,  Albert  Clark,  George  Hobson  and 
Aleck  Lawton;  School  Board,  Hugh  Kennedy, 
President;  John  Cunningham,  Arthur  Forbriger, 
C.  H.  Vance,  William  Mayer,  C.  H.  Gallimofe, 
William  Schuster,  Clerk;  Charles  Patzold,  Treas- 
urer.    Terms  expire  1897. 


Dayton,   Ky. 

March  12,  1867,  the  two  towns  of  Brooklyn 
and  Jamestown  were  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  Dayton.  Population  more  than  7,283;  taxable 
property,  $2,200,000.  The  city  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, has  rapid  transit  to  Cincinnati  and  an 
excellent  water  system  and  Are  protection.  Tax 
rate,  $1  40  on  $100.  The  original  Trustees  or 
Councilmen  were:  James  Keslar,  L.  Degenhart, 
George  Nolte,  Joseph  Schuh,  H.  Havelin,  George 
Bricker,  George  Van  Sant,  James  Streder  and 
Anton  Link,  President.  Lewis  Kueven  was  the 
first  City  Clerk.  The  present  officials,  with  sal- 
aries, are:  Mayor,  Charles  A.  Bird,  $100;  Clerk, 
Charles  B.  Hayward,  $900;  Treasurer,  August 
Goetze,  $600;  Police  Judge,  W.  C.  MeClain,  $100: 
Assessor,  Eugene  Shinkle,  $50  and  fees;  Attor- 
ney, C.  W.  Yungblut,  $150  and  commissions: 
Councilmen,  Edward  Niemeyer,  Ben  Meyer  An- 
ton Beck,  James  Nilling,  Wm.  Spencer,  Thomas 
Smith,  D.  J.  Hewetson  and  George  Smith;  School 
Board,  A.  W.  Lett,  President;  H.  C.  Epply;  0. 
I"  wr7?f  tron*»„£oh?  GabeL  A-  A-  Montgomery, 
SiiT76™**,™1*'*  c^rles  Volz.  P.  T.  Kaighn;  Frank 
i*      189       Andrew  ScTie*ein,   Treasurer.    Terms 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


CAIvBIVDAR    FOR    1897 


THE  TWELVE  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


RAM, 
Aries. 

HEAD. 
TWINS, 

Gemini, 

ARMS. 


T 


n 


LION, 

Leo,  66 

HEART. 
BALANCE, 

Libra,  =2= 

REINS. 
ARCHER, 

Sagittarius,       £ 

THIGHS. 

WATERMAN, 

Aquarius,       %% 

LEGS. 


53 


m 


BULL, 

Taurus, 

NECK. 
CRAB, 

Cancer, 

BREAST. 
VIRGIN, 

Virgo, 

BOWELS. 


SCORPION, 

TT^  Scorpio, 

LOINS. 
GOAT, 

VJ     Capricornus, 

KNEES. 
FISHES. 

X  Pisces. 

FEET. 


ECLIPSES,   1897.— (Standard  Time.) 

In  the  year  1897  there  will  be  two  eclipses,  both  of  the  Sun. 

I. — An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  February  1.  Visible  to  North  America  south  of  a 
line  drawn  through  Boston,  Memphis  and  La  Paz,  Lower  California;  to  South  America  with  the 
exception  of  Patagonia;  to  the  eastern  edge  of  Australia,  and  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
path  of  Annulus  averaging  40  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  northern  point  of  New  Zealand 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  through  the  north-western  corner  of  South  America. 

•  II. — An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  July  29.  Visible  to  North  America  south  of  the  56th 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  northern  half  of  South  America,  the  western  edge  of  Africa,  and  to 
portions  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  The  path  of  Annulus  averaging  25  miles  wide, 
passing  through  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil. 

THE    SEASONS.  Washington  Time. 

Vernal  Equinox  (Spring  begins) March  20  d.    3  h.  16  m.  A.  M. 

Summer  Solstice  (Summer  begins) June     20  d.  11  h.  23  m.  P.  M. 

Autumnal  Equinox  (Autumn  begins) Sept.     22  d.    1  h.  49  m.  P.  M. 

Winter  Solstice  (Winter  begins) Dec.      21  d.    8  h.  12  m.  A.  M. 

MORNING  AND   EVENING  STARS. 

Mercury  (§)  will  be  Evening  Star  about  January  6,  April  28,  August  26  and  December 
20;  and  Morning  Star  about  February  15,  June  15  and  October  7. 

Venus  (9)  will  be  Evening  Star  till  April  28,  and  then  Morning  Star  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Jupiter  (TJ)  will  be  Morning  Star  till  February  23 ;  then  Evening  Star  till  September  12 ; 
and  then  Morning  Star  again  the  rest  of  the  year. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  CYCLES. 

Dominical  Letter C.   I   Golden  Number 17  I    Roman  Indiction 10 

Epact.. 26  J   Solar  Cycle 2  |    Julian  Period 6610 


ASTRONOMICAL  CHARACTERS. 


O  The  Sun. 
©  The  Earth . 
6   Mercury. 
9   Venus, 
d"  Mars. 


%  Jupiter. 
Yl   Saturn. 
&  Uranus, 
tjf  Neptune. 
C   The  Moon. 


n,  Runs  high. 

\&  Runs  low. 

8  Opposition. 

3  Conjunction. 

□  Quadrature. 


Q  Ascending 

Node. 
?3  Descending 

Node. 
Perigee,  near  (J 


Apog. ,  far  from© 
/Z)  First  Quarter. 
©  Full  Moon. 
|T  Last  Quarter. 
ffi  New  Moon. 


CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati  was  first  settled  December  28,  1788, 
Y  a  party  of  25  emigrants  from  New  Jersey,  in 
-Jarge  of  Colonel  Robert  Patterson  and  Colonel 
Israel  Ludlow,  both  of  Kentucky.  The  land  on 
Which  the  town  was  built  included  740  acres, 
Which  had  been  purchased  at  66%  cents  an  acre 
>y  Matthias  Denman,  of  Springfield,  N.  J.,  from 
lohri  Cleves  Symmes,  a  Congressman  from  Tren- 
;on,  N.  J.,  who  had  bought  a  large  tract  from  the 
United  States  Government.  Denman  formed  a 
tartnership  with  Colonel  Patterson  and  John  Fil- 
,on,  a  surveyor,  to  colonize  the  place.  Filson 
named  the  proposed  settlement  "Losantiville,"  a 
mixture  of  French  and  Latin,  meaning  "The  town 
[ville)  opposite  (anti)  the  mouth  (os)  of  the  Lick- 
ing," the  latter  word  being  represented  by  the 
japital  "L."  Filson  mysteriously  disappeared 
while  surveying  the  land,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
was  killed  by  Indians.  His  interests  in  the  land 
ere  disposed  of  to  Colonel  Ludlow,  who  was  also 
surveyor,  and  who  completed  the  work  of  lay- 
ng  out  the  town.  The  first  colonists  embarked  at 
Maysvllle,  Ky.,  December  24,  1788,  and  after  a 
aerilous  and  difficult  journey  of  four  days  down 
;he  river,  which  was  almost  gorged  with  ice, 
anded  where  the  foot  of  Sycamore  street  now  is. 
Ten  months  later  Ft.  Washington  was  built  as  a 
>rotection  against  the  Indians,  under  direction  of 
iflajor  Doughty,  of  the  United  States  Army,  It 
vas  a  log  structure  made  of  large  trees  cut  from 
he  space  on  which  it  was  located,  a  tract  of  15 
ores,  sloping  up  from  the  river  bank  in  that  part 
f  the  city  now  lying  between  Lawrence  and  Lud- 
ow,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  half  way 
>etween  Third  and  Fourth  streets.  When  com- 
leted,  December  29,  1789,  the  fort  was  occupied 
jy  General  Josiah  Harmar,  commander  of  the 
croes  of  the  Northwest,  and  it  became  the  most 
mportant  military  post  in  the  West. 
The  town  at  first  extended  from  the  river  to 
Northern  row  (now  Seventh  street)  and  from 
Sastern  row  (now  Broadway)  to  Western  row 
[now  Centnul  avenue).  On  January  1,  1790,  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  came  to  Losanti ville  from  Ma- 
rietta for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  settlers  of  the 
tfiami  country  a  constitutional  government. 
Tanuary  2,  1790,  Governor  St.  Clair  created  Ham- 
lton  County  by  proclamation,  and,  .after  chang- 
ng  the  name  of  Losantiville  to  Cincinnati,  in 
lonor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  composed 
>f  officers  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  made 
t  the  county  seat.  Ft.  Washington  was  aband- 
>ned  as  a  military  post  in  1844,  when  the  Na- 
lonal  Government  removed  its  garrison  to  the 
>arracks  in  Newport,  Ky.,  where  it  remained  un- 
11  the  recent  transfer  to  Ft.  Thomas.  The  In- 
llans  caused  much  trouble  to  the  pioneers,  until 
hey  were  driven  away  by  "Mad  Anthony" 
SVayne,  In  1792.  The  first  newspaper  and  the  jail 
vere  both  established  in  1793.  The  first  census, 
n  1800,  showed  only  750  inhabitants  in  the  town, 
ind  they  all  lived  in  log  cabins.  The  Territorial 
Legislature,  organized  in  1798,  held  its  first  ses- 
lions  in  Cincinnati,  but  in  1801  the  seat  of  gov- 
srnment  was  changed  to  Chillicothe.  Cincinnati 
vas  Incorporated  as  a  town  with  800  Inhabitants, 
n  1802,  the  same  year  in  which  Ohio  was  admitted 
nto  the  Union  as  a  state,  with  over  60,000  peo- 
>le. 

Cincinnati  was  at  first  farm  land  before  It 
ras  houses.  Hezekiah  Flint's  farm  was  located 
here  the  business  block  bounded  by  Fourth, 
ifth,  Vine  and  Walnut  streets  now  is.  The  first 
lne^ard  in  the  Ohio  valley  was  on  the  slope  to 
he  liver  between  Main  and  Walnut.  The  city 
s  looated  on  a  broad  plateau,  environed  by  hills, 
(resenting  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  plc- 
uresque  scenes  in  the  world.  Its  streets  are 
nostly  paved  with  granite  and  asphalt  and  are 
erhaps  the  best  in  the  country. 
The  first  store  in  the  city  was  started  in  1791 
a  a  frame  building  belonging  to  Israel  Ludlow, 
n  the  site  of  what  was  afterward  the  Cincinanti 


Hotel,  on  Sycamore  street.  It  was  kept  by  John 
Barth,  and  was  a  general  store.  The  early  com- 
merce depended  mainly  upon  water  transportation. 
The  first  regular  ferry  between  Cincinnati  and 
Newport  was  established  in  1792.  The  first  regu- 
lar line  of  ke^lboats  plied  between  this  city  and 
Marietta  in  1794.  The  first  steamboat  plowed  the 
Ohio  in  1812,  Cincinnati  being  among  the  first 
cities  of  the  country  to  make  use  of  steam  power. 
The  first  steamboat  was  built  here  in  1816,  and 
the  steamboat  interests  rapidly  rose  to  command- 
ing importance.  The  first  train  of  railroad  cars 
carried  passengers  and  goods  out  of  Cincinnati 
on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad  in  1845.  There  are 
now  26  railroads  entering  the  city,  uniting  her 
with  all  the  chief  sections  of  the  country.  One 
of  these,  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad,  is  pe- 
culiarly a  Cincinnati  enterprise.  It  was  built  by 
the  city  at  a  cost  of  $18,800,000,  the  right  of  way 
having  been  bought  through  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, a  distance  of  340  miles. 

The  Miami  canal,  which  passes  through  Cin- 
cinnati, was  built  in  1826,  and  the  first  two  canal 
boats  made  a  trial  trip  from  here  to  Middletown 
in  November  of  that  year.  In  1799  Wm.  McFar- 
land  started  the  first  pottery  here  for  the  manu- 
facture of  earthenware,  which  has  since  made 
the  city  distinguished  all  ,pver  the  world.  The 
first  gunsmith  of  Cincinnati  was  Andrew  Dan- 
seth,  who  set  up  a  shop  in  1800.  Brick  making 
was  begun  in  1805.  The  first  Cincinanti  brewery 
was  started  by  John  Embree  on  the  river  bank 
at  the  foot  of  Race  street,  about  1806.  Pork  pack- 
ing was  started  here  as  early  as  1812  by  Richard 
Fosdiek  and  others,  and  in  this  business  Cincin- 
nati excelled  every  other  city  In  the  world,  gain- 
ing the  name  of  "Porkopolis,"  which  it  retained 
until  a  younger  Western  city  outstripped  her  in 
this.  The  carriage  trade,  in  which  Cincinanti 
leads  all  rival  cities,  and  for  which  she  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  began  to  assume  impor- 
tance about  1815.  Bell  foundries,  for  which  the 
Queen  City  is  famed,  were  started  in  1814. 

In  1819  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  as  a  city, 
with  a  population  of  9,800.  Growth  was  rap'd 
after  that,  the  inhabitants  numbering  24,800  in 
1830,  46,300  in  1840.  115,400  in  1850,  161,000  in 
1860,  216,200  in  1870,  255,100  in  1880  and  297,000 
in  1890.  A  census  taken  by  the  police  in  January, 
1895,  showed  that  the  population  of  the  city  proper 
was  336,083,  of  which  169,013  were  males  and 
167,070  were  females.   • 

GROWTH    OF    CINCINNATI. 

The  city  when  incorporated  was  bounded  by 
Liberty  street,  and  a  line  through  to  the  river 
on  the  north,  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  west  by  Millcreek,  three  square  miles. 

The  additions  by  ordinances  have  been  as  fol- 
lows! 

April  14,  1849,  territory  bounded  by  Liberty 
street  on  the  south,  McMillan  on  the  north,  Hunt 
street  and  Lebanon  turnpike  (Reading  road)  on 
the  east  and  Millcreek  on  the  west,  two  and  one 
quarter  miles. 

December  27,  1854,  a  strip  along  the  Ohio  River, 
north  and  east  from  the  line  of  Liberty  street 
to  the  village  of  Pendleton,  and  known  as  the 
village  of  Fulton.  This  was  called  the  Seven- 
teenth Ward;  one  square  mile. 

September  10,  1869,  territory  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Millcreek,  south  by  the  river,  north  by 
the  line  of  Liberty  street  and  west  by  section  line, 
and  including  the  village  of  Sedamsville,  along 
the  river  and  Price  Hill  on  the  Highlands,  and 
known  as  Storrs  Township,  three  and  one  eighth 
square  miles. 

November  12,  1869,  that  portion  of  Spencer 
Township  bounded  on  the  north  by  Linwood  road 
and  Observatory  avenue,  east  by  Section  Line  26 
and  village  of  Columbia  and  by  Crawfish  Creek 
to  Ohio  River,  south  by  Ohio  River,  including 
village   of  Pendleton   to   former  western    line    of 


CINCINNATI. 


former  villa**  of  Fulton,  and  on  the  west  by  said 
line  and  the  eait  line  of  village  of  Woodburn, 
two  and   one   half  square   miles. 

Maroh  8,  18T0,  villages  of  Walnut  Hills  (three 
fourth  BQUare  miles),  Mt.  Auburn  and  Cllnton- 
vllle  (one  square  mile).  This  took  In  a  great 
portion  of  West  Walnut  Hills,  all  of  Mt  Auburn 
and   Cllntonvllla  and  Corryvllle. 

September  21,  1870,  territory  on  the  west  In- 
cluding Mt.  Harrison,  Barrsvllle,  Falrmount, 
West  Falrmount,  St.  Peter's,  Lick  Run,  Clifton 
Heights,  Camp  Washington,  west  from  Clifton 
avenue  and  from  Mlllcreek,  north  from  McMil- 
lan street  and  the  Liberty  street  line — all  known 
as  the  eleotlon  precincts  of  Camp  Washington  and 
Lick  Run  In  Mlllcreek  Township,  five  and  one 
eighth  nquare  miles. 

December  13,  1872,  village  of  Columbia,  one 
and  one  eighth  square  miles. 

March  12,  1873,  village  of  Cummlnsvllle,  now 
the  Twenty-fifth  Ward,  two  and  three  eighth 
square    miles. 

March  29,  1873,  village  of  Woodburn,  one  square 
mile. 

December  7,  1888,  Zoological  Gardens  and  con- 
tiguous territory,  one  fourth  square  mile. 

March  22,  1850,  by  act  of  Legislature,  annexed 
territory  bounded  on  west  by  Reading  road,  on 
east  by  line  of  Fulton,  on  south  by  Liberty  street, 
on  north  by  McMillan  street,  area  three  fourths 
square  mile. 

GREATER    CINCINNATI. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  by  an  act  passed  April 
13,  1893,  authorized  the  annexation  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  of  the  villages  of  Avond&le,  Riverside, 
Clifton,  LInwood  and  Westwood,  and  their 
school  districts.     This  was  approved  at  a  special 


election  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  in   the   city 
tire   Common   Pleas   Court  ap- 
pointed Judge  Robertson,  W.  B.  Melish  and  L.  C. 


and   villages,    and 


Robinson  as  Annexation  Commissioners.  Judge 
Robertson  was  made  President  and  Mr.  Melish 
Secretary,  and  J.  H.  Yowell  was  chosen  clerk. 
After  securing  all  necessary  data,  the  Com- 
missioners formulated  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  annexation,  which  were  approved  by  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Trustees  of  Cincinnati,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  then  submitted  to  the  Court,  to- 
gether with  a  full  report  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  annexation  went  into  effect  at 
midnight  of  December  30,  1895. 

The  city  assumed  all  the  assess  and  liabilities 
of  tlhe  villages,  and  grants  their  residents  the 
same  rights  and  protection  as  are  accorded  to 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati.  The  debts  and  assets 
of  the  five  villages  and  their  school  districts  were 
as  follows : 

AvondaJe — Bonds  outstanding  July  1,  1895, 
amounted  to  $595,058  35,  of  which  $93,558  35  was 
for  street  assessments,  leaving  $501,500  to  be  paid 
by  the  municipality;  assets,  $203,476  80,  includ- 
ing real  estate,  $207,844;  chattel  property,  $20,173; 
cash,  $35,469  80.  Tax  duplicate  for  1895,  $5,004,- 
250;  levy  of  12.9  miCls  yielded  $64,554  82.  School 
district  bonds,  $24,000;  tax  valuation,  $5,827,540 
(including  village  duplicate);  tax  levy  5  mills 
in  1895  yielded  $26,437  70;  assets,  Avondale  school 
and  grounds,  Reading  road  and  Rockdale  avenue, 
$9U,000;  Town  Hall,  $10,000;  Columbian  School 
md  ETounds,  Harvey  avenue,  near  ShilClto  street 
$52,000;  chattels,  $6,500.  Area  of  village  one  and 
one  half  square  miles.  Estimated  population 
was  7,600. 

O.  if  ton— Bonds  outstanding  June  30,  1895,  $236,- 
203  63;  assets,  engine  house,  $12,000;  fire  alarm 
system,  $2,000;  uncalletced  taxes,  $6,500.  Tax 
lu plicate  for  1895,  $3,041,190;  levy  13  mills 
*:?9.535  47.  School  District— Same  tax  valuation; 
no  bonded  debt;  levy  8  mills,  $9,123  57;  area  of 
village  two  square  miles;  estimated  population 
was  2,500. 

Lin  wood— Bonds  outstanding,  October  1,  1895 
S76.596  70;  assets,  town  hall  and  lot  (54  by  85)' 
S17.400;  park  (75  by  140),  $2,000;  fire  hall  (36 
by  60),  $5,500:  reservoir  lot  (1%  acres) 
<  1,500;  water  works  and  electric  light 
plant,  with  lot,  $78,500;  fire  department,  $2,000- 
uncollected  taxes,  $4,62<?49;  cash,  $1,628  50- 
street  assessment,  $596  30.  Tax  valuation,  $775  - 
720;  levy  for  1896.  9.875  miCls,  yielding  $7,660  23- 
school  district,  bond*,  $18,000}  assets,  school  and 
•   t.   $31,000;  library,  furniture,  &c.  $4,000;  uncoi- 


le-rte-fl  taxes.  $3,000;  oash.  $2,043,  Tax  valuation 
$803,660;  levy  0  mills,  |7,232  63 j  area  of  vlllagi 
two  land  a  half  square  miles;  estimated  popula 
tlon  was  2,200. 

Riverside— Bonds,  $69,500;  assets,  town  hail  an< 
lot  (75  by  160),  $18,000;  gravel  to  be  furnished  bj 
Big  Four  Railroad  by  contract,  $10,000.  Tax  dupli- 
cate, $1,197,800;  levy  for  1895,  10  mills,  $11,978 
uncollected  taxes,  $9,000,  School  District— Bonds 
$55,000;  tax  duplicate,  same  as  village;  levy,  11 
mills,  $13,175  80;  assets,  $85,000;  school  llbrarj 
contains  1,200  volumes  and  1,500  pamphlets; 
area  of  village  one  and  a  fourth  square  miles;  es- 
timate population  was  8,500. 

Westwood— Bonds,  $121,648  88,  of  which  $66,- 
143  38  is  assessed  against  property  In  the  village; 
assets,  town  hall,  with  park  (three  acres), 
$50,000;  other  assets,  $4,000.  Tax  duplicate  for 
1895,  $814,410;  levy,  14.125  mills,  $11,503  54. 
School  District,  school  lot  (195  by  412%,  4%  acres), 
$15,000;  school  building,  $25,000;  other  assets, 
$5,500.  Tax  duplicate,  $776,080;  levy,,  eight  mills. 
$6,208  64;  area  of  village  three  and  three  fourth! 
square  miles;  estimated  population  was  8,00, 

The  annexation  gave  Cincinnati  a  population 
of  354,783,  which,  according  to  the  last  election,; 
has  been  increased  to  over  400,000. 

The  Board  of  Trade's  report  says: 

"Commercially  speaking,  Cincinnati  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  450,000  in  1890,  notwithstanding 
the  census  of  that  year  gave  her  but  296,908" 
The  Kentucky  cities,  Covington  and  Newport,, 
and  the  towns  of  Bellevue,  Dayton,  Ludlow  and 
several  others,  are  but  roosting  places  for  Cin-i 
cinnatians.  They  cannot  be  excluded  In  any  es^ 
timate  of  Cincinnati's  industrial  and  com- 
mercial standing  or  population.  By  the  cen- 
sus of  1890,  from  which  numerous  localities  ar« 
known  to  have  been  omitted,  her  population  with- 
in her  own  prospective  limits  consisted  of:  Cincin- 
nati, present  boundaries,  296,908;  68  suburbar 
towns  connected  by  electric  and  other  rail  llnei 
at  commuter  rates  with  the  city  aggregating 
from  directory  estimates  55,630,  and  numbers  01 
other  villages  and  thickly  settled  neighborhood* 
estimated  at  20,000,  making  an  aggregate  nortli 
of  the  Ohio  of  372,538.  On  the  Bouth  side  of  the 
Ohio  River  are  Covington,  87,371;  Newport,  24,- 
918,  and  Bellevue,  Dayton,  West  Covington,  Lud- 
low and  other  villages  with  street  car  and  raiW 
road  commuter  rate  connection,  aggregating  a 
closely  estimated  population  of  20,000.  This  gives! 
a  population  south  of  the  river  of  82,289,  and  a 
total  legitimate  population  for  the  city  of  449,827 
In  1890." 

GROWTH  IN  AREA  OF  CINCINNATI. 
_  Square  Miles, 

Original  area  when  incorporated,  1819 8 

Annexed  April  14,  1849 *.,     2: 

Annexed  March  22,  1850 < 

Annexed  December  27,   1854  1 

Annexed  September  10,  1869 8] 

Annexed  November   12,    1869 21 

Annexed  March  5,   1870   1« 

Annexed  September  21,   1870  .•. . , 5' 

Annexed  December  13,  1872 ♦ li 

Annexed  March  12,    1873 2* 

Annexed  March  29,   1873   , 1 

Annexed  December  7,  1888 % 

Annexed  December  81,  1895  11 

Total  area  January  1,  1897 35^4 

FACTS   REGARDING   CINCINNATI. 

Cincinnati  has  the  most  beautifully  picturesque 
resident  suburbs  of  any  city  on  the  continent. 

Between  extremes  Cincinnati  has  as  agreeable 
a  climate  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  continent,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities,  as  health  sta- 
tistics show. 

Cincinnati,  by  reason  of  her  central  position, 
her  railroads  diverging  in  all  directions  from  the 
center,  and  her  waterways,  is  the  most  com- 
plete, cheapest  and  best  distributing  center  oii 
the  continent. 

Cincinnati  is  the  leading  iron  market  on  the 
continent.  She  produces  more  iron  safes  and  haa 
the  largest  iron  pipe  works  of  any  city  in  America, 

Cincinnati  has  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply 
of  all  varieties  of  soft  coaL  transported  by  both 
water  and  rail. 

Cincinnati  is  the  only  great  market  on  the  con- 
tinent for  cabinet  and  other  hard  woods  and  pop 
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lar,  for  which  other  cities  are  largely  dependent 
upon  her.  ,    .  „ 

Cincinnati  is  the  only  great  market  for  chestunt 
oak  bark  on  the  continent. 

Cincinnati  is  the  greatest  market  on  the  conti- 
nent for  oak-tanned  leather. 

Cincinnati's  saddlery  and  harness  product  is 
double  that  of  any  other  city  on  the  continent. 

Cincinnati  has  the  largest  tannery,  under  one 
roof,  in  the  world. 

Cincinnati  has  the  largest  tobacco  commission 
warehouse  in  the  world. 

Cincinnati  is  the  great  whisky  market  of  the 
continent,  and  the  largest  in  the  world. 

In  Cincinnati  are  located  the  largest  breweries 
and  storage  vaults,  and  in  greater  number  (43) 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent. 

Cincinnati  is  the  largest  hop  consumer  and 
market  for  hops  in  the  country. 

Cincinnati  is  the  leading  and  lowest  paper  mar- 
ket in  the  West. 

Cincinnati  is  a  prime  market  for  hemp,  flax, 
wool  and  cotton. 

Cincinnati  has  the  largest  cooperage  works  in 
the  United  States. 

Cincinnati's  combined  cabinet  product  of  house- 
hold furniture,  bank  and  bar  fixtures,  picture 
frames  and  moldings,  wood  mantels,  &c,  ex- 
ceeds in  quantity  and  excels  in  grade  that  of  any 
other  city  on  the  continent. 

Cincinnati  was  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of 
trade  furniture  in  the  West,  and  also  in  later 
years  of  bank  and  bar  fixtures,  of  which  she  is  the 
largest  end  only  considerable  producer  on  the 
continent, 

Cincinnati  is  the  second  largest  clothing  manu- 
facturing market  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  manufactured  and  sold  in  greater 
value  for  the  money  more  vehicles  in  Cincinnati 
than  in  any  other  four  cities  in  the  world. 

Cincinnati  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cigar 
boxes  and  cigar  box  material,  and  has  the  largest 
veneer  mill  in  America. 

In  Cincinnati  woodworking  machinery  first  orig- 
inated. Of  such  machines  she  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  any  city  in  the  world,  and  ships  more 
of  them  to  Europe  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  manufacture  and  invention 
of  machine  tools,  also,  she  is  a  leading  city,  and 
among  her  establishments  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 

Cincinnati  is  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  laun- 
dry machinery,  in  which  she  dominates  the  coun- 
try and  supplies  Europe,  and  her  soap  factories 
are  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Cincinnati  is  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  cigar- 
making  machines,  in  which  she  dominates  the 
country  and  supplies  the  Government  factories  of 
Europe. 

In  Cincinnati  was  invented  and  is  manufactured 
the  only  perfect  type-making  machine  in  the 
world. 

In  Cincinnati  Is  the  largest  playing  card  manu- 
factory in  the  world,  turning  out  40,000,000  packs 
annually. 

In  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  school  book  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  United  States. 

Cincinnati's  public  schools  now,  and  in  the  past, 
have  ranked  as  models  for  the  continent.  Her 
granite  and  asphalt  streets  are  unsurpassed,'  and 
her  natural  drainage,  apart  from  her  sewerage 
system,  is  unexcelled,  and  she  is  the  only  city  in 
the  world  that  has  built  and  owns  a  great  trunk 
railroad. 

The  New  Waterworks. 


A  commission  of  expert  engineers  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Administration  December 
21.  1896,  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  plans  for 
the  extension  and  betterment  of  the  ci'ty  water- 
works. This  commission  consist ed  of  John  W. 
Hill,  of  Cincinnati,  President;  Samuel  Whinery, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  George  H.  Benzenberg,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis,  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
made  to  the  B.  of  A.  (March  20,  1896.  This  was  an 
exhaustive  review  of  the  needs  of  the  city  with 
reference  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  public 
water  supply,  and  It  also  considered  all  sources 
which  have  at  any  time  been  suggested  as  avail- 
able for  a  better  and  larger  water  supply.  The 
plan   proposed  by  the  commission  embraces   the 


Ohio  River  as  the  source  of  supply.    According 

to  this  plan  a  primary  pumping  station  is  to  be 
built  on  the  Markley  farm,  12  miles  up  the  river. 
The  water  is  to  be  pumped  from  the  river  at  that 
point  into  settling  basins,  to  be  built  at  Cali- 
fornia, Ohio.  After  being  allowed  to  settle  there 
for  about  four  days,  the  water  will  be  dellvr-:r-d 
into  filters  planned  upon  the  gdHeral  lines  laid 
down  for  the  filters  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  wkh 
such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  fit  them 
to  the  local  conditions  of  the  land  and  water. 
From  the  filters  the  water  will  flow  to  a  high- 
service  pumping  station,  to  be  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  west  of  the 
town  of  California,  Ohio,  whence  it  will  be 
pumped  to  proposed  high-level  reservoirs,  east  of 
the  Miami  River  and  south  of  the  village  of  Mr. 
Washington.  Thence  the  purified  water  will  be 
delivered  to  the  Eden  Park  reservoir  through  a 
gravity  conduit,  6  feet  6  Inches  in  internal  dia- 
meter and  calculated  for  a  daily  discharge  of 
140,000,000  U.  S.  gallons.  From  the  Eden  Park 
reservoir  the  water  is  to  be  distributed  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
capacity  of  the  various  details  of  the  works,  as 
planned,  will  be  as  follows:  Low  service  pump- 
ing station  at  Mairkley  farm,  80.000,000  gallons, 
the  house  being  planned  to  accommodate  two  ad- 
ditional sets  of  pumping  machinery  of  20,000,000 
gallons  per  day  each,  providing  eventually  a  total 
capacity  of  120,000,000  gallons.  Settling  basins 
at  California,  300,000  gallons,  divided  into  six 
basins  of  50,000  gallons  each;  filters  at  Cali- 
fornia, planned  for  a  daily  delivery  of  60,000,000 
gallons;  high  service  pumping  station  west  of 
California,  80,000,000  gallons  per  day,  when  the 
works  are  built,  with  provision  for  an  additional 
capacity  of  40,000,000  gallons  when  needed;  high- 
level  reservoirs  near  Mt.  Washington,  200,000,000 
gallons;  gravity  conduits,  connecting  them  with 
Eden  Park  reservoir,  140,000,000  gallons  per  day. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement,  as 
planned,  is  $6,474,867  06.  An  act  providing  for 
the  construction  of  the  above  improvements  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  April  24,  1896.  This  act 
entrusts  the  construction  of  the  works  to  five 
citizens,  to  be  known  as  "The  Commissioners  of 
the  Waterworks,"  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
are  to  be  of  the  same  political  party.  This  com- 
mission was  appointed  June  23,  1896,  by  Governor 
Bushnell.  It  consists  of  Hon.  August  Herrmann, 
President  of  the  B.  of  A. ;  Dr.  T.  W.  Graydon  and 
Colonel  Leopold  Markbreit,  Republicans;  Cap- 
tain C.  M.  Holloway  and  Maurice  J.  Freiberg, 
Democrats.  Mr.  Herrmann  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Graydon  temporary  Secretary. 
Each  member  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $4,000  a 
year,  except  Mr.  Herrmann,  who  is  to  receive 
$2,000  as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Administration  and  $4,000  If  he  should  cease 
to  be  a  member  of  the  B.  of  A.  Immediately 
after  the  appointment  of  the  commission  suit  was 
brought  by  Wm.  Ampt  and  Franklin  Alter,  as 
taxpayers,  to  enjoin  the  commission  from  acting 
under  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. On  June  26,  Judge  Hollister,  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Court,  decided  that  the  law  was 
invalid,  whereupon  the  suit  was  appealed  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  which  found  It  to  be  constitutional 
on  July  28.  Then  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  by  Messrs.  Ampt  and  Al- 
ter, as  appellants.  The  suit  is  now  pending 
there,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  argued 
and  decided  this  winter.  If  decided  constitutional 
the  Commissioners  will  appoint  an  engineer  and 
clerk  and  worK  will  begin  at  once  on  the  im- 
provement, which,  It  is  estimated,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  from  four  to  six  years.  The  plans  for 
the  new  waterworks  were  almost  wholly  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Hill,  President  of  the  Commission 
of  Expert  Engineers,  who  has  been  studying  the 
matter  of  a  larger  and  better  water  supply  for 
Cincinnati  for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  with- 
out question  better  posted  on  the  subject  than 
any  other  person. 

Local   Chronology. 

December  1,  1895,  to  December  1,  1896. 
1895,  December  1— First  baby  consecrated  to  the 
Salvation  Army  in  this  city.    She  was  Mollie 
May  Shappert,  daughter  of  the  bandmaster  at 
the  barracks. 
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December  2— General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  Army, 
visits  Cincinnati  and  Ft.  Thomas.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife. 
Charles  Wlllier,  absconding  bookkeeper  of  the 
Abattoir  Company,  kills  himself  at  the  home 
of  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Birdie  Hammond,  at 
Erlanger,  K~y.,  to  avoid  arrest. 
Commercial  Bank  Trustees  make  their  report 
to  the  Court.  Out  of  752  claims  they  allowed 
751,  aggregating  $609,694  SI.  The  offsets  are 
$27,660  62.  Amount  allowed  to  dividends  waa 
$582,027  90.  The  claim  of  Charles  Flelschmann 
for  $108,205  91  was  held  In  abeyance  on  ac- 
count of  litigation. 

December  8— O.  W.  Carson  killed  by  Philip  Kane, 
near  Brent,  Ky.,  on  a  boat. 
Fifth  Electric  Light  District  illuminated  for  the 

first  time. 
Enquirer  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  excursions 

leave  for  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 
Commercial  Bank  Trustees  authorized  by  Court 
to   pay   another    10    per    cent    dividend.     This 
makes  30  per  cent  raid  so  far. 
Assignee  of  the  Pettibone  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany authorized  by  Court  to  pay  25  per  cent 
dividend. 
Big  coal  fleets  arrive. 

December  4— Brigadier  Emma  J.  Bown,  who  Is 
In  command  of  the  Salvation  Army  slum  work 
In  the  United  States,  visits  the  local  post. 

December  5— Sol  Sharp,  the  Covington  poolroom 
man,  sentenced  to  jail  for  30  days  and  fined 
$500  by  a  jury  for  conducting  a  poolroom. 

December  7 — Duckworth  Club  offers  its  services 
to  the  state  in  case  of  war  with  England  about 
Venezuela. 

December  9 — Michael  McCarthy,  charged  with 
murdering  his  wife,  pleads  guilty  to  man- 
slaughter. 

December  10— Grand  Master  W.  La  Rue  Thomas, 
of  the  Knights  Templars  In  the  United  States, 
installs  the  officers  of  Hanselmann  Com- 
mandery  in  this  city. 
First  concert  of  the  College  of  Music  Orches- 
tra at  the  Odeon. 

December  11— Norwood  Lodge  No.  576,  F.  and  A. 
M.,  Instituted  by  Grand  Master  of  Ohio  Wm, 
B.  Melish. 

December  12— Wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Rives 
Nichols,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Maria  Long- 
worth  Storer  and  the  late  George  Ward 
Nichols,  to  Pierre  Pinton,  Marquis  de  Cham- 
brun,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Rev. 
Father  O'Rourke,  Archbishop  Elder  and  Bish- 
op Keane,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  ofFlciati^. 
Reading  by  James  Lane  Allen,  the  famous  Ken- 
tucky author,  and  debut  of  Miss  Ethel  Cham- 
berlin  as  a  vocalist  at  the  Auditorium. 

December  13— Mysterious  burglary  at  the  home 
of  Hon.  Charles  Flelschmann. 

December  14— While  resisting  arrest  Undertaker 
Fred  Miller,  of  Westwood,  was  killed  by  Mar- 
shal Newton  Carter,  who  was  later  acquitted. 

December  15— Krell  Bros.'  piano  factory  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  which  Alexander  Krell  was  burned 
to  death.  Loss  about  $80,000;  insurance,  $104,- 
000. 

December   16— First    trip   over  the   Riverside   and 
Anderson   Ferry   electric   road. 
Harrison   equestrian   statue   placed   on    Its   ped- 
estal in  Garfield  Park. 

December  17— Harrison  statue  turned  over  to  the 
Harrison  Monument  Association  by  the  con- 
tractors. 

December  19— Southern  Poplar  Men's  Association 
organized    at    the    Burnet    House    to    regulate 
prices  and  supervise  trade. 
Robert   Schwere  sells  his  wife  to  John   Dehner 
for  $65  and  one  month's  rent. 

December  20— Sensational  arrest  of  Mrs.  Hallle 
Hellyman  on  the  charge  of  shoplifting.  She 
was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury,  but  was 
later  acquitted. 
Annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  at  which 
the  control  of  the  Directory  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  C,  H.  and  D.  and  Southern 
Railway  Companies. 
Lonp   list  of  rebate  cla'nis  allowed  by  Receiver 

McNulta,  of  the  Whisky  Trust. 
Daniel  Wilson  appointed  referee  in  the  Commer- 
cial Bank  assignment  case. 


December  21— Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Cincinnati  and  the  two- 
hundred-and-seventy-fifth  of  the  Pilgrims* 
landing  celebrated  with  a  banquet  at  the  Bur- 
net House. 
December  22— Spice  warehouse  of  W.  W.  Thomas 

burned;   loss  $110,000;   insurance  $85,000. 
December    23— Attorney    John    A.     Slattery    falls 
down  an  unused  elevator  shaft  In  the   Smith 
Building,  and  is  killed. 
December  24— Exciting  fox  chase  near  Cleves. 
Pathetic  funeral  of  Detective  Jake  Fisher,   and 

christening  of  his  child  over  his  coffin. 
Alexander  Knopfel  disappears  from  the  Burnet 
House. 
December  26— Landslide   on  Rice   street. 
Fifth  annual  meeting  of  Ohio  State  Academy  of 
Science  was  held  in  this  city. 
December   27— Cincinnati    Coal    Exchange    organ- 
ized. 
December  28— Water  Works   Commission   of   ex- 
pert engineers  organizes. 
Sheriff     Archibald     closes      Robinson's      Opera 
House. 
December  29— Christian  Boss  donates  $2,260  94  to 

the  Altenheim  to  pay  the  street  assessment. 
December     80— Bachelors'     ball     at     the     Burnet 
House. 
Mayor   Ferdinand   Jelke,    of   Avondale,     resigns 

and  is  succeeded  by  H.  W.  Beneker. 
Collison   between   two   passenger   trains   on   the 
B.  and  O.  S.  W.  Railroad  near  Coal  City.  Two 
men  killed  and  13  badly  hurt. 
Marriage  of  Sam   Kee,    a  Chinese  laundryman, 
and  Helen  Mueller,  a  pretty  white  girl  of  Cov- 
ington. 
December     31 — Annexation     of     the     villages     of 
Avondale,    Clifton,    Linwood,    Westwood    and 
Riverside  to  Cincinnati. 
Continental  Ball  at  the  armory,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Ohio  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  raise  money  with   which  to  purchase 
the  statue  of  "The  Minuce  Man." 
"Verdict    In    the    Paddack     road     condemnation 
suits.     Total  amount  allowed,   $133,975  87. 
1896— January     3 — Dick     Croker,      the     Tammany 
King,    and   Andrew    Freedman,    President    of 
New  York  Baseball   League,   visit  Cincinnati. 
William  Ampt  sues  to  enjoin  the  B.  of  A.  from 
changing  the  water  rates. 
January  4— Annie  Binkley,   of  Silverton,   married 
to  Thomas  F.    Storey   Leroy  in  the  Museum 
lion  cage. 
January      6 — National      Bill  posters'      Association 
meets  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Local  hotel  managers  form  an  association. 
Members     from     annexed    villages    attend     the 

Board  of  Education  for  the  first  time. 
Judgment    in    the    Federal    Court    against    Ex- 
United  States  Attorney  W.  B.   Bnrnet  paid. 
January    7— Ferdinand    Grililo,    former    caterer    of 
the  Phoenix  duto,   who   was   sentenced   to   the 
penitentiary  for  four  years  for  embezzlement, 
paroled. 
Annual    meeting    of    the    United    States    Eaves 
Trough   and   Conductor  Pipe   Association   was 
held  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Saloon  Keeper  Fred  Borsch  suicides. 
Preliminary   meeting  of   the   Protective   League 
of  American  Showmen  at  the  Emery  Hotel. 
January     8  —  Paderewski's    recital    at    the    Pike 
Opera  House. 
Annual   session   of   National    Roofing   Manufac- 
turers' Association  was  held  here. 
Suit  filed  to  test  the  validity  of  Paddack  road. 
January  9— Myner   Brooks  killed  by  his   brother- 
in-law  at  Mt.  Hope,  Ky. 
January  10— Manufacturers'  Association  banquets 
the   Hamilton    County    Legislative   delegation, 
and  advises  the  repeal  of  the  Rawlings  law. 
Proposed  B.  of  L.  ordinance  to  give  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  permission  to  lay 
tracks   on   the   Public   Landing  withdrawn  by 
the   railroad  company. 
January  11— Old  Barr  will  case  knocked  out  in  the 

Circuit  Court. 
January     12— Pugilist    Frank    Maciewskd    blinded 

with  vitriol  by  Albert  Coleman. 
January   14— Alexander   McDonald   elected   Presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Ralph    Peters    promoted   to   General   Agent   and 
Superintendent  of  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  Cincinnati. 


January  15.— The  Enquirer  starts  an  agitation  in 

favor  of  all -.night  cars. 
January  16— Grand  Pontiff  degree  conferred   here 

for  the  first  time  by  Scottish  Rite  Masons. 
January    17— Ordinance    requiring    all-night    cars 
introduced  by  City  Legislator  John  Regan. 
Powelil  Brass  Works  burned.     Loss,  $25,000;  In- 
surance, $57,000. 
January    18 — Law   requiring    foreign    corporations 
to  get   permission  to  do  business   in   Ohio  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Superior  Court. 
January  19— Stella  May  Slagle,   aged  12,  suicides 
with  strychnine. 
Funeral  reception  of  Mrs.  Mercy  A.   March. 
Consecration  of  the  big  bell  of  St.   Francis  de 
Sales  Church  by  Archbishop  Elder. 
January  20— Scheme  to  consolidate  all  street  car 
lines  in  this  city  and  Covington  published  ex- 
clusively in  The  Enquirer. 
Mrs.  Jacob  Bruhl  burned  to  death  by  a  gasoline 
explosion. 
January  22— National  Burial  Case  Manufacturers 

meet  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
January   23 — Report  that   Samuel   W.    Ramp   lost 
$163,346  of  Hon.   Chas.   Fleischmann's   money 
by  speculation  published  in  The  Enquirer. 
Mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  foreign  missions 

was  held  at  the  Odeon. 
Planing  mills  of  Wm.  Mayer  Company  burned; 
loss,  $50,000;  insurance,  $35,000. 
January    24— Cincinnati    flag    was    selected    by    a 

committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
January  26— Pearce's  Sons'  cotton  factory  burned; 
loss,  $5,000. 
Anti-Saloon   League   ministers  preached    In   all 
local  churches. 
January  27— Modjeska's  company  disbanded  here, 

owing  to  her  Illness. 
January  28— Saloonist  C.  A.   Cosbey  suicides. 
January  29— Prof.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken  takes 
charge  as  Dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 
Reciprocal  trade   relations   established  between 
Cincinnati   and  Bluefields,    Nicaragua,   by   the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 
January   31— Wreck   on    the    Big    Four    Railroad, 
near    Lawrenceburg   Junction.      Two     tramps 
killed. 
Remarkable    funeral    of    Henry    Imwalle,    who 

weighed  578  pounds. 
The  Big  bell  removed  to  St.   Francis  de   Sales 

Church. 
Double  funeral  of  Daniel  McGraw,  aged  87,  and 
Dr.  J.   S.  Galloway,  aged  75,  at  Montgomery. 
They  had  been  chums  from  childhood  and  died 
at  the  same  hour. 
Oscar    G.    Murray    succeeds    Orlando    Smith    as 
Vice  President  of  the  B.  and  O.  Railroad. 
February  1 — Bridge  breaks   at    Tanner's      Creek, 
near  Lawrenceburg  Junction  while  a  Big  Four 
train  was  crossing.       Two  people  killed   and 
three  badly  Injured. 
Meyer  Mannes  killed  by  David  Boggie. 
Dwight  D.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  speaks  at  Sin- 
ton  Hall  and  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church. 
February  3— Fisher  charity  ball,   under  the  aus- 
pices of  local  newspaper  men,  at  Central  Turn- 
er Hall. 
Aaron  Faller  suicides. 
Wm.  C.  Cramer  suicides. 
February  4— Mass  meeting  of  citizens  in  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  protests  against  the 
Armenian  atrocities. 
February  5— A.  B.  Burkhardt  resigns  as  President 
of  the  Zoo. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Assistant  Freight  Agent  of  the  Big 

Four  Railroad  Company,  resigns. 
Judge   Gregg    decides   that  tobacco   auctioneers 
must  have   a  license  under  the   Russell    law, 
and  fines  Major  Withers  $50  and  costs  for  auc- 
tioneering without  a  license. 
Builders'    Exchange   protests   against   amending 
the  Hen  law,  and  indorses  the  proposed  deep- 
water  canal. 
Judge  Sayler  decides  that  Magistrates  brought 
into  Cincinnati   Township,   as   a   result   of  the 
annexation,  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Magistrates  who  resided  in  Cincinnati 
Township  before  the  annexation,  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  salary. 
February  7— W.  P.  Walker,  Jr.,  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Oscar  G.  Murray  on  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  at  New  York. 
The   big  bell    of   St.    Francis   de   Sales   Church 
placed  in  the  steeple. 


Cincinnati  Merchants*    and  Manufacturers'   As- 
sociation formed. 
February  9— Funeral  services  held  in  the  Italian 
Church  in  memory  of  the  800  soldiers  who  fell 
fighting  the  Abyssinians   last   November. 
Rainsford,   the  great  missionary,  begins  revival 
work  here. 
February   10— Campanari,    head  of. the   violin  de- 
partment of  the  College  of  Music,   resigns. 
Judge   Wilson,    on    suit    of    Mr.    Ampt,    decides 
that  the   B.   of  A.    had   no   rieht    to  raise   the 
water  rates,   and  orders  them   reduced. 
February   11— Cincinnati    Grain,    Flour   and   Feed 
Dealers'    Association   organized. 
Queen    City   Oil   Company's   plant   burned;   loss 

$15,000;   fully  insured. 
Samuel  A.  Crocker's  safe  robbed  of  $3,000  worth 

of  gold  foil. 
Circuit  Court  suspends  the  judgment   of  Judee 
Wilson,  so  that  the  new  water  rate  can  be  col- 
lected pending  a   decision  of  the  case   in   the 
higher  Court. 
February  12— Raid  made  on  the  Covington   pool- 
rooms. 
February  14— Nine  policy  men  convicted  and  three 
alleged    policy   men   acquitted   in    the    United 
States  Court  here. 
February  15 — Ordinance  requiring  cars  to  be  pro- 
vided with  fenders  goes  into  effect. 
February  16 — Local  Branch  of  the  Irish-American 
National  League  organized. 
Close  of  the  Rainsford  mission. 
Postofflce  clerks  hold  their  first  annual  meeting. 
February  17— The  J.    H.    Lucke     Cigar     Factory 
burned;  loss    $80,000. 
Ohio  Medical  College  made  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  given 
the  use  of  the  old  McMicken  University  Build- 
ing. 
Plel  Planing  Mill  burned;  loss,  $10,000. 
February  19 — Sir  Henry  Irving  tendered  a  dinner 
at  the  Queen  City  Club  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Graydon. 
Injunction  suits  of  Wm.  A.   Ampt  against  the 
B.  of  A.  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  water- 
works and  water  rates  dismissed  by  the  Cir- 
cuit Court. 
February  21 — B.  of  L.  passes  an  ordinance  making 
Clifton   and  Avondale  one  ward,    and  adding 
Westwood  to  the   Thirtieth,    Riverside   to   the 
Twenty-ninth  and  Linwood  to  the  First  Ward. 
February  22— Dinner  in  honor    of    United   States 
Senator-elect   J.    B.    Foraker   at   the    Scottish 
Rite  Cathedral. 
February  24 — Christian  Alliance  of  Ohio  begins  a 

four-days'   session  here. 
February  25 — H.   L.   Sunderbruch,    of  Cincinnati, 
elected   President  of  the  American   Carnation 
Society. 
Opening  of  the  forty-second  annual  reunion  of 

the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Judge  Perkins  orders  the  poolrooms  in  Coving- 
ton closed  and  imposes  big  fines  on  poolroom 
men. 
Fifth    annual    session     of     Ohio    State    Master 
Plumbers  open  here. 
February   28  —  Past   Imperial   Potentate's   jewel 
presented  to  Wm.   B.  Melish  by  the  Shriners 
of  North  America. 
February  29— Mother  House  for  German  Deacon- 
esses of  the  M.  E.  Church  established  here. 
Mrs.    Strong  killed  at  Cheviot  by  Harry   Mat- 
lack. 
Inaugural   meeting   of   the   Cincinnati    Bankers 

and  Brokers'  Club. 
Prof.    Alexander    Graham    Bell,    the    inventor, 
visits  this  city. 
March  1— History  of  the  Crookes  Tube  and  Roent- 
gen rays  published  in  The  Enquirer. 
J.   O.   Bowdish  succeeds  P.   R.   Ktim  as  Super- 
intendent   of    the    Southern    Division    of    the 
United   States   Express   Company. 
March  2 — Controlling   interest   in   the   Cincinnati, 
Lebanon    and    Northern     Railroad     Company 
purchased  by  Goodheart  &  Co.  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company. 
Cycle    Dealers'    Protective    Association    organ- 
ized. 
George  F.   Randolph  appointed  General  Traffic 
Manager  of  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 
March  3— Josle  Folsom,   an  alleged  medium,   ex- 
posed at  Covington,  Ky. 
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Factory  of  the  Highland  Candy  Company 
burned;  loss,  $40,000;  insurance,   $20,700. 

Hale  water  tower  tested  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Judge   Ferris   decides   that   there   shall   be   only 
five  Magistrates  in  Cincinnati  Township. 
March  4 — The  Wolf  Tone  Club  adopts  resolutions 
protesting  against  the  imprisonment  of  Irish- 
Americans  in  England. 

Warren  J.  Lynch  promoted  to  Assistant  Gener- 
al Passenger  Agent  of  the  Big  Four  Railroad 
Company,   with  headquarters  at   St.   Louis. 

J.    R.    Pierce,    Covington    poolroom    man,    dis- 
appears. 
MaTcih  5— Republican  primary  election. 

Local  Salvation  Army  officers  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  commander. 

S.  T.  McLaughlin  appointed  General  Freight 
Agent  of  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  Railroad  C. 
March  6— W.  M.  Greene  resigns  from  the  C,  H. 
and  D.  to  become  General  Manager  of  the  B. 
and  O.  Railroad.  C.  G.  Waldo  succeeds  him 
as  General  Manager  of  the  C,  H.  and  D.  D. 
G.  Edwards  appointed  Passenger  Tiarftc  Man- 
ager of  the  C,   H.   and  D.   Railroad  Company. 

Cavalry  Club  organized. 

Food  Commissioner  McNeal  asks  the  Legisla- 
ture to  investigate  rumors  against  his  depart- 
ment. 

Republicans  of  Hamilton  County  hold  two  dis- 
trict conventions. 
March  7— Sawmill  and  lumber  yards  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Lumber  Company,  near  the  Southern 
bridge  burned;  loss,  $18,000;  insurance, 
$11,000. 

Suit  filed  to  compel  the  B.  of  L.  to  make  each 
of  the  five  annexed  villages  a  separate  ward. 

Officers  elected  by  Republican  County  Execuitve 

Committee,    First   and    Second    Districts,    and 

the  county  delegation  to  the  State  Convention. 

March  8 — Beginning  of  the  mass  meetings  of  the 

Epworth  League   forward  movement. 

Weird  funeral  of  Charley  Lee  at  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  by  Chinese  Masons. 

History  of  Rookwood  Pottery  published  in  The 
Enquirer. 
March  9 — Investigation  of  the  Food  Commission- 
er's Department  begun  by  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

Cincinnati  Academy  of  Dentistry  organized. 

Consolidation  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
Laura  Memorial  College. 

George   H.    Smith    promoted    to   Assistant   Gen- 
eral  Passenger  Agent    of   the   C,    K.    and   D. 
Railroad   Company. 
March  10— Republican  State  Convention  opens  at 
Columbus. 

Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wagner,  of  Bellevue,   Ky..  suicides. 

Distillery      and      warehouse      of      Mihalovltch, 
Fletcher  &  Co.   burned;   ioss,   $160,000;    insur- 
ance. $138,000. 
March    11— City    Legislator     Frank     Westerkamp 
suicides. 

Royer  Wheel  Works  burned;  loss,  $10,000. 

Opening  of  the  National  German  Methodist 
Deaconess  Home  on  Mt.  Auburn. 

Trial    of   a   remarkable    divorce   suit,    in    which 
two    women    seek    separation   from   James    S. 
Lawler. 
March  12— Surgical  staff  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital resigns  and  the  hospital  closes  up. 

Professional   debut   of   Miss  Laura   Danziger   in 
the  Odeon. 
March  13— Mass  meeting  In  the  Pike  Opera  House 
to  relieve  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Explosion  of  natural  gas  at  Rheinstrom  Bros.' 
distillery  injures  10  workmen. 

Suit  filed  by  P.  W.  Pummlll  to  enjoin  the 
County  Auditor  from  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  Common  Pleas  Judges. 

Ex-Mayor  H.  W.  Beneker,  of  Avondale,  elected 
member  of  the  B.  of  L.  from  the  Thirty-first 
Ward. 

Founders'    Day    observed    at    Woodward    High 
School. 
March     14— Ex-Priest     Domlnick     O' Grady,      the 
slaver   of    Mary    Gilmartin,    adjudged    Insane 
and  committed  to  Longview  Hospital. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of 
Cincinnati;  addressed  by  Governor  Bushnell 
and  Thomas  McDouralL 


Cincinnati  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  organized. 
March    15— Archbishop    Elder    refuses    to    accept 
the  residence   of  Mrs.    Bellamy  Storer,    which 
she  offered  to  give  him  in  honor  of  his  golden 
jubilee. 
March  16— Judge  Hollister  appoints  Judge  Shroe- 
der,  John  W.  Warrington  and  William  Worth- 
ington  to  aid  County  Solicitor  Spiegel  in  bring- 
ing to  an  issue  the  suit  to  enjoin  the  payment 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Judges'  salaries. 
Father  Robinson,    of  St.    Joseph's   College,    sui- 
cides. 
March  18 — Campbell  County  Republican  Conven- 
tion  at  Newport. 
Highland  House  destroyed  by  fire. 
Ohio    Gas    Light    Association    holds    its   twelfth 
annual  meeting  here. 
March  20 — Fire  escape   law  decided  to  be   illegal 
by  the   Supreme  Court. 
Jury  in  the  McCourt  case  disagree. 
March   21 — Inspection    of    Longview    Hospital    by 

the  Stiate  Insane  Asylum  Committee. 
March  22— Archbishop  Elder  spends   his  seventy- 
seventh   birthday   at    St.    Anthony's    Convent, 
near  Mt.  Airy. 
Bicycle   show    opened    at    Music    Hall.     Lasted 
one  week. 
March  24— Standard  of  height  for  policemen  low- 
ered from  5  feet  10  inches  to  5  feet  8y2  inches 
by  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 
March   25— Legislature   passes   a   taw   authorizing 
the   Cincinnati   Sinking  Fund   Trustees   to   re- 
fund  the   city's  bonded   debt   when   due    with 
gold  bonds. 
Plan    for    building    the    new    Waterworks    pre- 
sented   to    the    Hamilton    County    legislative 
delegation  by  President  August  Herrmann,  of 
the  B.  of  A. 
March  26— Charles  Williams  and  Mrs.  Wright  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  counterfeiting. 
March  27— B.    of   L.    passes  an   ordinance   to   sell 
the  Cincinnati   Southern  Railroad. 
E.  L.   Hassfeld  suicides. 
March  28— August  Shrader,   the  divine  healer,   ar- 
rives here  and  attracts  large  crowds. 
March     29— Cincinnati     bowlers     beaten     by     the 

Brooklyn  team,  but  win  from  them  next  day 
March  31— United   States  Judge  Sage  decides  the 
Main   Street  Electric  Road  injunction   suit   in 
favor  of  the  city. 
Law  to  improve  Paddack  road  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court. 
April    1— Divine    Healer    Shrader    ordered    out    of 
town. 
Legislative   committee   begins    its    investigation 
of   charges   against   the    officials    of    the   Food 
Commissioner's  Department  in  this  city 
April  3— Nine  women  graduate  as  physicians  from 
the  Laura  Memorial  College. 
Miami  Medical   College  graduation  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows'   Temple— 26  graduates. 
B.  of  A.  formally  delivers  the  Main  Street  Line 
to    the    Cincinnati    Street    Railway    Company 
by  granting  an  extension  of  Route  5. 
Isaac  Rupp  suicides. 
April  4— New  Sixth  St.  Market  formally  opened 
Reception    to   Department    Commander    Charles 
Townsend  by  local  G.  A.  R.  comrades. 
April  6— Municipal  and  village  elections  in  Hamil- 
ton County  and  throughout  Ohio 
April   7— Grant  Thomas,   the  kissing  copper,    dis- 
missed from  the  force. 
Henry  Weidner  chosen  President  of  the  German 
National  Bank  of  Newport. 
April  8— Clothing  cutters'  strike  ended. 
Steamer  John  K.  Speed  quarantined  to  prevent 
smallpox     being     brought     here,     Quarantine 
raised  next  day. 

Apr/L?T^7enty'fe^nth  equation  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Ohio  at  the  Odeon— eighty-two 
graduates. 

April  11— Members  of  the  bar  meet  In  the  Circuit 
Courtroom  to  protest  against  the  Dana  law 
which  prevents  a  name  from  being  on  a  ballot 
more  than  once. 

April  12— Grand  Lodge  of  the  ancient  Jewish  or- 
der,  Kesher  shel  Barzel,  meets  here. 

a      Mhliof  r£hs  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  this  city. 

iLa  I^qM  Same   between   Cincinnati   of 
111  an^1822,  f°T  the  benefit  of  Harry  Wright. 
J?C??6\7J°  3  in  favor  of  the  1896  team. 
Cardinal  Satolli  visits  Cfnolnnatl. 
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Fifth   annual  convention   of  Hotel   and   Restau- 
rant  Employes   and  Bartenders'    National   Al- 
liance held  here. 
April   14 — Protest  against   the   Rogers  bill   before 
the  Senate  committee. 
Missing  Attorney  Ed  Hunt  reported  to  be  a  de- 
faulter. 
Fiftieth  graduation  of  the  Ohio  College  of  Den- 
tal Surgery — 46  graduates. 
April   15— Mayor  Caldwell  signs  the  ordinance  to 
sell  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad. 
American  Railway  Association  meets  here. 
Twenty-fourth  graduation  of  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  at  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral — 
26  graduates. 
April  16 — Opening  game  of  the  championship  base- 
ball season  here  between  Cincinanti  and  Pitts- 
burg. 
Waterworks  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with  a  pro- 
viso to  submit  ft  to  a  popular  vote. 
Cashier  Wm.  A.  Boynton,   of  the  First  National 
Bank    of   Franklin,    indicted    by   the    Federal 
Grand  Jury  here. 
Jewish  charities  of  the  city  united. 
April  17— Report  made  by  Referee  Dan  Wilson  in 
the  matter  of  the  Commercial  Bank  failure. 
Three    people    burned    in   a    tenement   house   at 

Klotter  and  Baymiller  streets. 
Comptroller  of  the   Currency   James   H.    Eckels 
speaks  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
April  21 — Rogers  bill  passes  the  Senate. 
April  22— Rogers  bill   passes   the   House. 
Waterworks  bill  passes  the  House. 
Taking   of   testimony    in     the   Investigation     of 
the  Food  Commissioners'  Department  closed. 
April  23— Waterworks  bill  passes  the  Senate. 
April  25 — First  Saturday  half  holiday. 
April   26— Ingersoll   speaks    on    "Liberty"    at   the 
Grand  Opera  House. 
Seventy-seventh  anniversary  of  Odd  Fellowship 
celebrated  at  the.  Armory. 
April  27— Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League  organized  here. 
Report  made  by  the  Legislative  Committee  that 
investigated  the  Pure  Food  Department.  Rec- 
ommends Judge  Amos  Dye's  dismissal. 
April    28 — Laws    providing    for    improvement    of 
Madisonville  and  Montgomery  roads  declared 
unconstitutional. 
April    29— Body   of   A.    A.    Knopfel,    the    missing 
Bay   City    (Michigan)   merchant,   found   in   the 
Ohio  River. 
Annual  state  meeting  of  the  Women's  Foreign 

Baptist  Mission  Society  held  here. 
Suit  again  filed  to  test  the  right  of  Squire  Da- 
vies  to  act  in  Cincinnati  Township, 
Hon.    George    Lieberth    appointed   Chief   of   Po- 
lice of  Newport. 
David  Boggie,  charged  with  murder,  dismissed. 
May   1— Noonday   Club    organized    at    the    Burnet 

House. 
May   2— Opening   of   the   new   Lincoln    Clubhouse 

and  reception  to  Senator  Foraker. 
May   3— Dedication   of   Mt.    Auburn   Presbyterian 
Church. 

May   4— Opening   of   Loan   Art  Exhibit    in    Music 
Hall. 
Death  benefit  feature  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sustained. 
Harry  Matlack  sentenced  to  4  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary  for  manslaughter. 
Terrible    explosion    of    a   gasoline   generator    in 
Adolph     Drach's      saloon     on   Walnut     street 
wrecks  two  buildings,    killing  11  persons  and 
Injuring  many  others. 
May  5— Saloon  Keeper  Charles  Goetzel  suicides. 

Famous  Worthington  will  case  amicably  settled. 
May   6— Thirtieth   annual    meeting   of  Ohio   Com- 

mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
May  7— Dinner  tendered  Senator  Charles  Fleisch- 
mann    by    the    Clothiers'    Association    at    the 
Cincinnati   Club. 
Sixtieth   graduation   of  Lane  Theological   Semi- 
nary—six graduates. 
May  8— Trouble    among    members    of    Musicians' 
Protective  Union. 
Debs  addresses  workingmen  here. 
May  9— Chester  Park  opened   with  bicycle  races, 
In   which   Tommy    Cooper  broke    the    world's 
record,  making  two  thirds  of  a  mile  in  1 :25. 
United  States  Bung  Works  burned.  Loss  about 
$35,000;  fully  Insured. 
May  10— Attorney  L.  M.  Hadden  suicides  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 


Squire  Everhardt,  of  Norwood,  renlgna. 
May  11— Lumbermen's  Club  of  Cincinnati  organ- 
ized. 
May    12— Fifty-first    graduation    of    the    Eclectic 

Medical  College— 51   graduates. 
May  16— Six  crooks  break  out  of  the  Newport  Jail, 
Launching   of   the    new    Coney    Island    steamer, 
Island  Queen. 
May  17— Fast  mail  service  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  inaugurated. 
Injunction  suit  filed  against  Musicians*   Protec- 
tive Union  by  Bellstedt  and  Ballenberg. 
May    18— Frank    Lacy,    a    wealthy    horse    trader, 
suicides  at  Harrison,  Ohio. 
Inaugural  lunch  of  the  Noonday  Club. 
Law  Department  established  by  the  University 
Trustees. 
May  19— New  Music  Hall  opened  with  the  twelfth 
May  Festival,  which  closed  May  23. 
Deercreek   Tunnel   sold   to   Calvin   S.    Brice    for 

$49,700  02. 
Dr.   Earl   Cranston  elected  a  Bishop   of  the   M. 
E.    Church    by    the     General     Conference     at 
Cleveland. 
Blue  ribbon  gun  tournament  begun.     Lasted  four 
days. 
May   20— Electric    light  bicycle    races    started    at 

Chester  Park. 
May  22 — University  field  day.     Six  records  broken. 
Chas.  W.   Tomlinson,    General  Agent  of  the  B. 

and  O.   S.   W.   Railroad,   resigns. 
Academy  of  Pharmacy  organized. 
May  23 — Bicycle  road  race  from  Columbus  to  Cin- 
cinnati won  by  W.  A.  Hall.     Time— 9  hours,  18 
minutes. 
Coroner  Haerr  renders  a  verdict  in  the  inquests 
on  victims  of  the  Walnut  street  explosion. 
May  24— First  trip  over  the  new  Big  Four  route  to 

Detroit. 
May    25— Dr.    J.    G.    Hartzell    elected    Missionary 
Bishop  of  the  M.  E.   Church  for  Africa. 
Eighth  annual  session  of  the  Grand  Temple  of 

Ohio,   Pythian  Women,  opened  here. 
First  class   day   exercises   of   the   Walnut   Hills 
High  School  at  the  Odeon. 
May  26 — Twenty-seventh     annual    session    of    the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  K.  of  P.,  opened  here. 
Hughes  High  School  class  day  at  the  Odeon. 
May  27— Annual  session  of  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  opened  here. 
Woodward  High  School  Class  day  art  the  Odeon. 
May  28— Intersoholastie  field  day  at  Chester  Park. 
Grand  Council  of  the  United  Commercial  Travel- 
ers opened  here. 
May  29 — High  school  graduation  exercises  at  Mu- 
sic Hall,  70  graduates  from  Hughes,   64  from 
Woodward,   59   from  Walnut  Hills. 
Appeal    to    citizens     for    assistance     for    the  St. 
Louis  cyclone  sufferers  issued  by  Mayor  Cald- 
well. 
W.  H.  Tumy  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  B. 

and  O.  S.-W.  Railway. 
Nellie   Stepp,   young  colored  woman   with   three 
husbands,   murdered. 
May  30 — -Mr.  and  Mrs.   Booth-Tucker,  Commander 
and   Consul  of  the   Salvation    Army,   speak   at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Pike  Opera  House. 
Lively  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Big  Forty. 
Memoriail  Day  observed  with  a  big  parade  and 
decoration    of    soldiers'    graves.      Exexvises    in 
Music  Hall  in  the  evening. 
United  Commercial  Travelers  parade. 
Equestrian  statue  of  General.  Wm.   Henry  Har- 
rison unveiled   with  impressive  ceremonies. 
June    2 — Rank    of     Colonel     conferred    on     Chief 

Deitsch  by  the  Police   Commissioners. 
June    3 — Severe    wind    and    rainstorm    does    much 

damage  in  Cincinnati. 
June   5— 'Lee    Stepp    charged   with    murdering   his 

wife. 
June   6 — Resolution   passed   by  the   B.    of   A.    de- 
claring new  waterworks  a  necessity. 
Bicycle    club    championship    races     at     Chester 
Park. 
June  7— President  Gompers,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  speaks  here. 
June  8— -Democratic  primary  election. 
June  9 — Herman   Keck  sentenced   to    jail   for  one 
year  at  Philadelphia  for  smuggling  diamonds. 
Released  on  a  writ  of  error. 
Dairyman  George  Schlottmer  mysteriously  shot, 
and  dies  next  day. 
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Great  demonstration  by  8,000  children  of 
parochial  schools  In  Music  Hall  In  honor  of 
Archbishop  Elder's  golden  jubilee. 

Corner  stone  of  the  Sixth  District  School  laid 
by  Masons. 
June  10— Archbishop  Elder's  golden  Jubilee  as  a 
priest  celebrated  at  St.  Peter's  Cathdral.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  and  many  dignitaries  of  the 
church  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  pres- 
ent. After  the  services  the  visiting  clergy 
were  banqueted  In  Music  Hall. 
June  11— Philip  Carey  suicides. 

Archbishop  Elder  and  Cardinal  Gibbons  enter- 
tained at  Notre  Dame. 

Jack  Dowd  kills  himself,  after  shooting  Lucille 
Va  Hue. 

Fred  Mehl  blows  himself  to  pieces  with  dyna- 
mite. 

Ohio   State   Board   of   Medical    Registration   be- 

.  gins  to  investigate  certain  local  medical  col- 
leges. 

John   H.   O'Mara   arrested   for   shooting   George 
Schottmer  and  confesses. 
June   12— Cincinnati   chosen   for   next   Saengerfest 
at  the  Pittsburg  meeting. 

Seventh  annual  graduation  of  the  Technical 
School  at  the  Odeon — 23  graduates. 

The  J.  M.  Armstrong  tobacco  warehouse,  in 
Newport,  burned;  loss,  $30,000. 

Three  lion  cubs  born  at  the  Zoo. 
June  13— Bid  to  buy  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
road accepted  by  the  Sinking  Fund  Trustees. 

Eighteenth  College  of  Music  commencement  in 
Odeon. 
June    15 — The   Tribune,    a   cheap    morning   paper, 
after  three  years'   existence,    merged  into   the 
»     Commercial  Gazette  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mercial Tribune. 

Suit  filed  by  Corporation  Counsel  Hertenstein  to 
enjoin  the  Sinking  Fund  Trustees  from  selling 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  Raildoad— Case  dis- 
missed by  Common  Pleas  and  Circuit  Courts. 

Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  visits  Cin- 
cinnati 

Universltv  class  day  at  the  Odeon. 
June  16— Eighteenth  graduation  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  (37  graduates)  in  McMIcken  Hail". 

Southern  Railroad  injunction  suit  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Corporation  Counsel 
Hertenstein. 

Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  Colored  K.  of  P.,   begins 
a  three-days'  session  here. 
June    19— Four   graduates   of    the   Hebrew   Union 
College  ordained  rabbis  in  Mound  Street  Tem- 
ple. 

B.  of  L.  changes  Its  meeting  night  from  Friday 
to  Monday. 

Miss  Lillian  Arkell,  the  noted  organist,  secretly 
married  to  Clarence  Rixford,  both  attired  in 
bicycle  costumes. 

Farewell    reception    to    Bishops     Hartzell     and 
Cranston. 
June  20— McKinley  ratification  meeting  in  Music 
Hall. 

June      23— Waterworks       Commission        officially 
named.     Board  organizes. 

Law  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railroad  declared  valid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Two  colored  schools  abolished. 

Committee  on  Excepted  Cities  of  the  Western 
Union  of  Fire  Underwriters  meets  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  to  consider  troubles  among  lo- 
cal underwriters. 

Semi-annual  session  of  Superintendent  and 
Trustees  of  Insane  Hospitals  and  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  at  Longview  Hospital. 

Kentucky     Educational     Association     opens     a 
three  days'  session  in  Newport. 
June   24— Startling   stories    told   about   Dr.    Annie 
Florein's  hospital  on   Sixth   street. 

Royal  Arcanum  Day  celebrated  at  the  Zoo. 

Long-distance  telephone  between  this  city  and 
St.  Louis  opened  by  Mayor  Caldwell. 

St.    Xavier    College    graduation    in    the    Grand 
Opera  House. 
June     25  —  Twenty-third     anniversary      of      the 

Krights  of  Honor  celebrated  at  the  Zoo. 
June    20— Waterworks    law    declared    invalid    bv 
Judge  Holllster.  y 

John  W.  Flora's  famous  suit  against  the  Long- 
worth  estate  dismissed  by  United  States 
Judge  Sage. 


June  27— St.   Nicholas  Hotel  sold  to  the  Carlisle 
heirs  bv  order  of  Court  for  $399,900,   In  order 
to  pay  Mrs.  Lauretta  B.  Gibson  her  share  of 
the  property. 
Tri-state    athletic    contests   held   at    the    Queen 
City  Driving  Park. 
June  28— Dan  Fisher  killed  by  Charles  Hooper. 
June  30 — Thirty-five  members  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  fine  themselves  $10  apiece 
for  violating  a  brokerage  rule. 
July    1 — Grand    Central    Building    Association    of 
Covington  assigns  as  a  result  of  a  shortage  of 
its  missing  Secretary,  J.  V.  Schiffer. 
Wm.  Wilson  shot  by  George  Armstrong  in  Cov- 
ington. 
July  2— Purse  of  $188  25,  contributed  by  753  "root- 
ers,"  presented  to  Third  Baseman  Charlie  Ir- 
win at  the  ba-11  park  as  a  wedding  gift. 
Disastrous   rainstorm   in   this  locality. 
July    3 — Mrs.     Wm.    Brader    murdered    and    Wm. 
Haas  charged  with  the  crime. 
Assistant  General   Freight   Agent   Henry  Coope, 

of  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.,  resigns. 
Shooting    tournament    of     Ohio     Federation     of 
Riflemen    opened    at    the    Oakley    race    track. 
Lasted  four  days. 
July  4— Wm.  Haas,  murderer  of  Mrs.  Brader,  con- 
fesses. 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  here. 
July  5— Big  parade  of  Ohio  Rifle  Shooters. 
July  6 — Colonel  Wm.  B.  Melish  resigns  from  Gov- 
ernor Bushnell's  staff. 
July   7— Quadrennial   meeting   of   the   Freedman's 
Aid  and  Educational  Society  held  here. 
William  Haas  indicted   for  the  murder  of  Mrs. 

Brader. 
Elks*   Grand  Lodge  Convention  opened  here. 
July  8 — Major   J.    C.    Addie,   new   Commander   of 
Salvation  Army   in   Ohio  arrives  here. 
Board   of  State    Medical   Examiners   refuses    to 
grant  certificates  on  diplomas  from  the  Amer- 
ican,   Electric,    Hygeia,    Pierce    Medical    and 
the  American  Health  College,  all  of  this  city. 
July  9 — Grand  parade  of  the   Elks.    Grand  Lod^e 

officers  elected. 
July    10— Draw    between    pugilists    Jimmy    Ryan 
and  Paddy  Purtell,  after  25  rounds. 
Elks'  reunion  closed. 

John  R.  Pierce,   absconding  confidential   man  of 
Sol    Sharp,    arrested    in    Denver  by    Detective 
Schlessinger,  of  this  city. 
July   12— Rev.   Thomas  Joseph  Boulger,    aged  72, 

fatally  injured  by  a  railroad  engine. 
July   13 — Harry   Weil    suicides. 

July  14— Grand   Senate  of  Ohio,   K.   A.   E.   O.,   at 
Dayton,   elects  Richard  Fritz,   of  this  city,   as 
Grand  Senator,  and  decides  to  meet  here  next 
year. 
Directors  and  officers  elected  by  the  new  C,  L. 
and  N.   Railroad  Company. 
July  15— George  T.   Andrews  and  Margaret  Rolhf 
married  in  the  Salvation  Army  Barracks. 
Violent  rain,     wind  and   thunder  storm   sweeps 

over  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati    Southern    Railroad    Association    or- 
ganized to  oppose  proposed  sale  of  the  road. 
July  17— George  B.  Cox  receives  three  magnificent 

gifts    from    friends. 
July    18— Corner   stone   of   Lincoln    Park    Institu- 
tional Baptist  Church  laid. 
Fairview   Patrol  House  dedicated. 
Police  Inspector  Hadley  stricken  with  paralysis; 
not  serious. 
July   19— First  of  the  Enquirer  Sailing  Boat  Re- 
getta  preliminaries,  won  by  the  Thistle. 
First  Regiment,  O.  N.  G.,  leaves  for  its  camp, 

near  Cleveland. 
Emil  Miller  wanted  here  on  the  charge  of  coun- 
terfeiting,   arrested   at  Pittsburg. 
July  20 — Anderson,   a  noted  thief,   arrested. 
Agitation  against  high  steps  on  street  cars  be- 
gun by  The  Enquirer. 
July   21— East  End  terrorized  by  three   burglars 

with  pistols. 
July  22— Wm.   Wiley  kills  his  wife  and  tries   to 

kill  himself. 
July  24— Otto  Renner  appointed  attorney  for  the 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Nellie      Mullen      jumps      from     the    Suspension 
bridge.    Her  body  later  found  at  Louisville 
July   28— Special    Officer  Bernard  Korte   awarded 
tihe  Alms  medal. 


Waterworks  law  declared  constitutional  by  the 
Circuit  Court. 
July  29— Many  persons  die  from  the  Intense  heat, 
which  reached  98  degrees. 
Thomas  Davis,   colored,  kills  bis  wife. 
Consolidation  of  street  car  lines  decided  on  at 
the   annual   meeting   of  the   Cincinnati    Street 
Railway  Company. 
July   30— Saloon    Keeper    George   Hitzler    shot    to 
deatfh  by  highwaymen. 
Samuel  G.   Hatch  appointed  Division  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  Railroad. 
July    31 — Alvin    Kleameyer    deposed    as    Secretary 
of  the  Linn  Street  Building  Association. 
Tom   Carter  charged   with   murdering   Salooniet 

Hitzier. 
Franchise  for  the  new  Vine   street  electric  line 
granted     to    the    Cincinnati     Street     Railway 
Company  by  the  B.  of  A. 
August  1— 'Cincinnati  swept  by  a  destructive  tor- 
nado. 
August   2— Weird   funeral   of  Little   Left-Handed 

Bull  at  the  Zoo. 
August  3— Proposition  to  sell   the  Southern  Rail- 
road defeated  at  a  special  election  by  a  vote 
of  15,931  against,  15,393  for;  majority  538  bal- 
lots not  counted,   1,247. 
August  7— The  city  receives  $21,644  53,  due  from 

the  Mt.  Auburn  Cable  Railway  Company. 
August  8 — Big  bicycle  parade. 
Kenton  County  Republican  Convention  held  at 

Covington. 
Official   transfer  of  the   Mt.    Auburn  cable   line 
to    the    Cincinnati    Street    Railway    Company 
made;    consideration,    $178,000    in    cash,     and 
mortgages  to  the  amount  of  $222,000  assumed 
by  the  buyer. 
August  10 — Seventeen  persons  overcome  by  heat. 
Fifth    annual    convention    of   the    Carriage    and 
Woodworkers'  International  Union  held  here. 
August   11 — John  Ridge  drowned   at   the   Lagoon. 
Hon.    R.   P.    Ernst   nominated   for   Congress  by 

the  Republicans  at  Newport. 
Frank    Woodward,    the   noted    forger,    who    es- 
caped from  jail  here,  arrested  at  Indianapolis. 
August  13 — B.   of  A.   decides  upon  the  conditions 
of     street     car     consolidation,     providing     for 
transfers,  all  night  cars  and  illuminated  signs. 
There  will  be  thirty-three  lines,  including  six 
new  ones. 
August  14 — Unknown  woman  died.  Body  found  in 
a  field  near  New  Richmond.    Later  identified 
as  Mary  Reiter,   a  Cincinnati  nurse.     Coroner 
decided  that  it  was  suicide. 
August  15 — Enquirer  regatta  at  the  Lagoon  wit- 
nessed by  6,000  people. 

Whisky  war  started  by  the  trust.     Price  re- 
duced three  cents  a  gallon. 
August  10— Frank   S.    Rothacker  fatally  stabbed 
in    self-defense  by   Attorney    Charles      Lundy 
during  a  street  fight.    Lundy  was  later  arrest- 
ed for  murder,  but  was  acquitted  August  25. 
August  17— Enquirer  Household  excursion  leaves 
Cincinnati. 
Petition   to  repeal   the   subsidy   to   the   Freight 
Bureau  introduced  on  Change. 
August    18— Forty-first     Hamilton      County   Fair 
opened  at  Carthage— lasted  four  days. 
Forger  Woodward  resentenced  to   six  yeiars  in 

the  penitentiary. 
Seventeenth    Annual    Convention    of    the    Ken- 
tucky Baptists'  Association  opened  at  Dayton. 
August    19— Jacob    Aul,    a   wealthy    retired    mer- 
chant, aged  85,  stricken  with  paralysis. 
August   21— Mysterious    disappearance   of    Under- 
taker John  P.   Epply,   announced   in   The  En- 
quirer. 
Maggie   Greiner  strangles   her  babe   In   Burnet 
Woods.    She  was  arrested,  but  was  finally  ac- 
quitted. 
Harry    C.    Kimball,    alias    Harold     K.    Cavelle, 
the     alleged     matrimonial     swindler,     brought 
here  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  ar- 
rested.   Later  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  17  months  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary 
and  fined  $500  and  costs. 
Saloon  Keeper  Fred  Graef  tries  to  kill  his  wife 

and  then  suicides. 
County  Boltocrats  meet  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  send  a  delegation  to  Columbus. 
Julius  Dexter  elected  Chairman  and  H.  Van 
Nes  Secretary  of  the  County  Committee. 
Forty  persona  were  present. 


August   22— Cincinnati    swept    by   a    sevr-r*    wire) 
and  rain  storm. 
Duckworth  Club  outing  at  Coney  Island. 
August  23— Big  camp  meeting  of  Salvation  Army 

at  Epworth  Heights. 
August  24-Big   mortgage   given   on   St.    Nl.;hola.« 
Hotel   building   by   Carlisle   heirs    to  secure   a 
loan. 
Jewels  ^presented  to  11  Past  Masters  by   Vattk-r 

Thirtieth  annual  session  of  the  Hamilton  County 
Teachers'  Institute  at  College  Hill. 
August   25— Charles   Cummings   disappears     leav- 
ing anxious  creditors. 
August   26— John    P.    Epply,    the    missing    under- 
taker, returns  home. 
August  27— Ben  Reimenschnelder,  aged  19,  dies  of 
hydrophobia. 
Green  Township  Harvest  Home  at  Cheviot    at- 
tended by  20,000  people. 
August    29— Ordinance    requiring    whistles      bells 
and  lights  on  bicycles  goes  into  effect.   ' 
Thirty    thousand    people    attend    the    Anderson 
Township  Harvest  Home  at  Coney  Island 
August  30— Adam   Pracht  killed  by   Fred  Scholle 

at  College  Hill. 
August  31— Mrs.  Joseph  Haney  found  dying,  with 
a  fractured   skull,   in  the  yard   of   Mrs.    Julia 
Crowe's  residence. 
Adam  Pracht  dies  and  Fred  Scholle  Is  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  murdering  him. 
September  2— Night  bicycle   races  inaugurated  at 
Chester  Park.     Open  and  handicap  mile  races 
won    by   Arthur   N.    French.      Time   —   Ooen 
2:30%;  handicap,  2:12.  v     ' 

Bessie   Little's  body  found  in  the  Miami  River 
at  Dayton,  Ohio — a  murder  mystery. 
September  3— Albert  Frantz,  lover  of  Bessie  Lit- 
tle, arrested,  pending  an  investigation. 
September  4 — Jarvis  Jackson's   head   shot  off  by 

Louis  Miller  opposite  Lawrenceburg,  Ind. 
September  5— Removal  of  Cincinnati  Command- 
ery,  K.  T.,  from  Masonic  Temple  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  E.  T.  Carson  as  Knight  Tem- 
plar celebrated  at  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral. 
Baseball  game  between  newspaper  men  for  the 

benefit  of  Harry  Wheeler. 
Bullet    found    In    Bessie    Little's    head.      Police 
think  she  was  murdered  and   thrown  from  a 
bridge. 
September    7— Tenth    annual    convention    of    Na- 
tional   Harness    Makers'    Protective    Associa- 
tion opened  here. 
Bicycle  road  race  from  Lexington  to  Covington 
won     by     Clifford   E.    Nadaud.      Distance,    97 
miles.     Time,  6  hours  and  56  seconds,  break- 
ing the  previous  record. 
Labor     Day     celebrated     here     with     a     grand 

parade. 
Commission  Merchant  Henry  Esohmeyer  disap- 
pears, leaving  anxious  creditors. 
September  8— Chamber  of  Commerce  election. 
Thirtieth  annual  session  of  Cincinnati  Teachers' 
Normal  Institute  opens. 
September  9 — German  M.    E.  Conference  of  Cen- 
tral Ohio  opened  at  Newport,  Ky. 
Populist  County  Convention. 
September  10— Albert  J.  Frantz  formally  charged 

with  murdering  Bessie  Little. 
September  11 — Wm.  H.  Harvey,  author  of  "Coin's 
Financial  School,"  addresses  an  immense  au- 
dience at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
John  Vetter  shot  and  killed  by  Fred  Baker. 
September  12— Joe   Leonard  leaps    from  the  Sus- 
pension bridge  and  wins  a  wager. 
September  13— German  Day  celebrated  at  the  Zoo. 
September  14 — Close  of  Central  Ohio  M.  E.  Con- 
ference.    Appointments  made. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Larklns  is  killed  by  falling  from 
the  fifth  floor  of  the  Corsica  Building. 
September  15— Dayton  (Ohio)  Centennial  celebra- 
tion begun. 
Grand  Lodge  K.  of  P.,  of  Kentucky,   meets  at 

Covington.     ▼ 
Herman   Lackman's   children    donate    $6,000    to 

charitable   institutions. 
Grand   Lodge  K.    of  H.,   of  Ohio,    meets   here. 
Officers  elected. 
September  16 — Republican  primary  elections. 
September  17— Republican  County   Convention. 
John  Miller  dies  from  being  struck  by  a  bowlder 
thrown  by  John  Hannon,  who  la  arrested  for 
murder. 
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September  10-Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft  resigns  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Congressman 
from  the  First  District,  and  Is  succeeded  b> 
<>neral  W.  B.  Shattuc.  . 

Julia   Crowe   charged   with   the  murder   of 
Mr.-.    ETai  ,    _ 

Beptember  20    St.   AlOyalua  Orphans    Feast. 
September  21     Wm.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati   and  Sandusky   Division  of 
Four    Kailroad    Company    resigns    to 
Btant  General  Manager  of  the  B 
Democratic  primary  election. 
First    day    of    The    Enquirer's    Wage    Workers 
Carnival    at    the    Lagoon,     attended    by 
11,000    workingmen    and    their    families 
carnival  lasted  two  weeks. 
Ninth  convention  of  the  United  Brewery  Work- 
ers' of  the  United  States  opened  here. 
September  22— Thirty-eighth  annual  session  of  the 
.,,1    Baptist     Sunday     School     Association 
opened  at  Wyoming,   Ohio. 
Colonel   W.    B.    Smith's    princely   home   sold    at 
auction   for  $27,500  to  Howard   Saxby,   acting 
Cor  a  syndicate. 
George    Lewis,    a    colored    bootblack,    shot    and 

killed  in  Newport,  Ky.,  by  Robert  Cleary. 
Democratic     County     Convention     held     at     the 
Price  Hill  Pavilion. 
September  24— Mrs.     Julia     Crowe     acquitted     on 

i -barge  of  murdering  Mrs.   Haney. 
September  25— Photographer  John  Lee   Spohn,   of 
this  city,   falls  heir  to  a  colossal  fortune  with 
the  title  "Earl  of  Ludlow"   in  Great  Britain. 
Thos.    J.    English    appointed    Superintendent    of 
the  Big  Four  Railroad  Company  here  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Gibson. 
September  26— Democratic  Big  Forty  organizes. 
Big  shortage  discovered  in  the  accounts  of  Al- 
vin    Kleimeyer,    the    recent    Secretary    of    the 
Linn  Street  Building  Association. 
September  31 — Congressman  Albert  S.    Berry   re- 
in iminated  by  acclamation   by  the   Democrats 
of  the  Sixth  Kentucky  District. 
Bar    Association    of    Cincinnati    nominates    the 
following  judicial  ticket:  Alfred   B.   Benedict, 
James  D.   Ermston,     Charles     Evans,     Robert 
C.  Fulton  and  A.  B.  Huston. 
United  Jewish  Charities'   headquarters  on  West 
Sixth  street  dedicated. 
October  2— Fifty   thousand   people   gather   In  and 
about   Music   Hall   to   hear  Democratic   Presi- 
dential   Candidate    W.    J.    Bryan,    who    after- 
ward   addressed   an   immense    crowd    in    Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
.  Football   season   opened   here   with   a  game   be- 
tween the  teams  of  Miami  University  and  the 
University    of    Cincinnati.      Score:    6    to   0    in 
favor  of  Miami. 
October    3 — Banquet    to    United    States    Supreme 
Court   Justice   John   Marshall    Harlan    at    the 
Phoenix  Club  by  the  bar  of  the  Sixth  Judicial 
Circuit. 
October   4 — New   street   car   transfer   system   and 
all-night  cars  inaugurated. 

ill    season   closes    here   with    a    tie    game 
between     the     Cincinnatis     and    Indianapolis. 
Score  3  to  3. 
October   5— Ten   United   States   Judges,    including 
Justice  Harlan,  sat  on  the  bench  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  here. 
Cuban  carnival  at  Music  Hall. 
Main  street  electric  road  injunction  suit  against 
the  city  decided  by  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals. 
Covernor  Bushneli    and   the   Canal   Commission 
Inspect  the  t^anal  from  Cincinnati  to  Lockland. 
University    Law    School    opens.      Students    ad- 
dressed by  Justice  Harlan. 
October  7— Ex-President   Benjamin   Harrison    ad- 
dresses   a    lirge    audience    in    Music    Hall    in 
favor  of  the  single  gold  standard. 
October  8— M.   C.    Upchurch   suicides. 

U.    of  C.    football  .team  defeats   the   Ohio  State 

University  eleven.  # 

Jacob  Raible  fatally  shot  by  Thomes  Ballay. 
William    A.     Boynton,    cashier   of    the    defunct 
Franklin   (Ohio)   National  Bank,   sentenced  to 
five   years   in   the    penitentiary    for   embezzle- 
ment by  United  States  Judge  Taft. 
October  10— Ohio  Synod  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian 

Church  meets  here. 
October  12— Wm.  Haas  pleads  guilty  to  murder. 
Cincinnati     Branoh    of    the    Ohio    Anti-Saloon 
League  organised. 


October  13-United  States  Judge  George  R.  Sage 
allows  the  claim  of  the  Chemical  National 
link?  of  New  York,  for  $300  000  against  the 
defunct  Fidelity  Bank  and  decides  that  the 
president  of  a  bank  has  a  right  to  borrow 
money     without    special    authority     from  the 

October*  U^The"  three   local   Commanderies   of 
Knights  Templars  attend  the  annual  conclave 
of  the  Ohio  Grand  Commandery  at  Dayton. 
Prince   Michael   Hilkoff,    of  Russia,   who   is   in- 
specting the  American  railroads  officially  for 
hi  f  government,  and  Prince  of  Abruzzi    Louis 
G.   De  Savoja,  nephew  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
visit  Cincinnati. 
Harper  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers   suspend  bus- 
iness owing  to  inability  to  pay  debts    and  be- 
gin anew  under  a  different  firm  make-up. 
A    dead    tramp,    supposed    to   be    named    Frank 
Kennedv,    found  in   Covington  with  his  throat 
rut     J    T.  Canary  arrested  on  suspicion. 
Maio'r   H     P.'  Lloyd   makes   a   pathetic    plea   at 
♦he   Second  Presbyterian   Church  for   forgive- 
ness for  any  errors  he  may  have  committed. 
Harry    Sellers,    of    Washington    C.    H.,    fatally 
shoots  Teresa  Lehman  and  kills  himself. 
October  15-Hon.  August  Herrmann  elected  Presi- 
dent   of    the    American    Society   of    Municipal 
Improvements   at   the   second  annual   meeting 
In  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
October  16-Tenth    annual    police    Inspection    by 
Governor  Bushneli,    Mayor  Caldwell  and   Po- 
lice Commissioners,    witnessed  by   lo.OOO   peo- 
ple. 
Governor  Bushneli   and   staff  banqueted   at   the 
Grand    Hotel    by     the     Police   Commissioners. 
Thrilling  ride  of  the  distinguished  officers  in 
the  hotel  elevator. 
Thomas  Ballay  dies  and  his  slayer,  Jacob  Rai- 
ble,  is  charged   with  murder. 
October  17— Hon.   M.  E.   Ingalls  and  Captain  W. 
W.  Peabody  address  railroad  workman  in  Mu- 
sic Hall  on  the  money  question. 
Assets  of  Linn  Street  Building  Association  found 
to    be    $116,832    and    liabilities    $139,810.     The 
difference,  $22,986,   supposed  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Ex-Secretary  Kleimeyer. 
October  20— Theodore  Breitenstein,  the  crack  left- 
handed    pitcher     of    the     St.     Louis     Baseb«a 
Club,  secured  by  the  Cincinnati  team,  $10,000 
being  paid  for  his  release. 
Southwestern    Mississippi    Valley   Freight    Rate 

Committee  meets  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Ex-Governor  Thomas,   of  Colorado,   addresses  a 
large   audience   at   the   Pike   Opera   House    on 
free  silver. 
October  21— Hon,     Bourke     Cockran     addresses  a 
large  audience   in  Music  Hall  in  favor  of  the 
single  gold  standard. 
Trouble  in  the  Cincinnati  Coal  Exchange.    Two 

members  suspended. 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  F.   and  A.  M.,   opens  its 
annual  session  in  the  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral. 
Henry   Hanna   gives    $20,000    more   to    the    Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  to  finish  Hanna  Hall  for 
the  building  of  which  he  had  given  $50,000. 
Annual   flag  rush  at  the   University  of   Cincin- 
nati.    Freshmen  defeat  Sophomores,   and  both 
classes  defeat  the  Ohio  Medicail  College  men. 
October  22— Hon.   John   G.    Carlisle,    Secretary   of 
the  United  States  Treasury,   delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  single  gold  standard  at  his  home 
city,   Covington,   Ky. 
Old  Woodward  boys  play  football  and  enjoy  a 
banquet. 
October  23— Jefferson  L.  Watkins,  Vice  President, 
and  John  M.    Wall,   Cashier  of   the   Farmers' 
National    Bank    at    Portsmouth,    Ohio,    which 
was  wrecked  October  3,  1893,   are  indicted  by 
the   Federal   Grand   Jury   here    on   48    counts, 
charging  that  they  made  that  number  of  false 
entries  In  the  bank  books. 
October    24 — Tristate    Telegraphers'     tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Morse  Mutual  Ben- 
efit Association,  held  In  Sinton  Hall. 
October    25— Cincinnati    Bowling    League    organ- 
ized. 
Constable  Bagge  shoots  Joseph  Zeis  at  Norwood. 
October  26 — A   mass  meeting  of  citizens  in   Cov- 
ington adopt  resolutions  condemning   the  ac- 
tion of  a  few  persons  in  offering  Indignity  to 
Secretary  Carlisle  last  Saturday. 
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Doctor  Annie  Floreln  placed  on  trial  In  the  Com- 
mon   Pleas    Court    on    the    charge    or    having 
caused  the  death  of  Lulu  Fox  as  the  result  of 
a  criminal  operation. 
>ctober  27— The   Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  sustains 
the    Republican    Secretary    of    State    (Taylor) 
in  refusing   to   remove   the   name   of  Win.    F. 
Barr   from    the   People's    party    ticket    as    an 
Elector. 
Opening  of  the  Missionary  Council  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  in  Christ  Church. 
>ctober  28— Silver  Republicans  hold  a  big  meeting 
at  the  Pike  Opera  House. 
Fifty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Grand  Di- 
vision of  Ohio,  Sons  of  Temperance,  opened  in 
Odd  Fellows'   Temple. 
Enquirer    Baseball    League    purse    paid    to    the 
winners:     $75   to    tne   Shamrocks,    first   place; 
$35  to  Bond  Hills,  second  place;  $15  to  Cum- 
minsville,  third  place. 
Dctober  29— Eugene  V.  Debs  addiesses  an  immense 
audience  on  the  silver  question  in  Music  Hall. 
Thomas  Ryan  killed  by  a  brick  thrown  by  Pat 

Caufleld.  ,   „   „ 

Albert  Bauman  shoots  John  Murray  and  Dolly 

Conners. 
Ben  Langmeier  shot  by  "Al"  McKenzie. 
New   St.    Clare   Convent   at   Hartwell   dedicated 

by  Archbishop  Elder.  ■ 

Scottish  Rite  Masons  decide  that  the  Rose  Croix 
Degrees  involve  a  belief  in  Christian  religion. 
October  30— Light-weight  pugilist  Jim  Freany  de- 
feats Charlie  Burns  in  a  ten-round  contest. 
The  steamer  Courier  struck  a  pier  of  the  Cen- 
tral bridge  and  sunk. 
Mrs.  Annie  Florein  convicted  of  malpractice. 
Ben   Langmeier  dies  and   McKenzie   is  charged 
with  murder. 
Dctober  31— Senator  Blackburn  addresses  a  large 
audience    in    Central    Garden,    Covington,     in 
favor  of  free  silver. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  addresses  a  large  audience 

in  Music  Hall  on  the  money  question. 
Flag  Day  generally  observed  by  citizens  deco- 
rating their  houses. 
Monster  Republican  parade  of  over  25,000  per- 
sons   under    the    auspices  of  the   Commercial 
McKinley   Club,   in  command   of   General   An- 
drew Hickenlooper,  as  Grand  Marshal, 
ovember  1— Golden  jubilee  of  St.  Philomena  con- 
gregation   and     the     Second     German    M.    E. 
Church  celebrated, 
ovember   2— Big   Democratic   parade    under    the 
auspices  of  Fountain  Square  Free  Silver  Club. 
Annual  meeting  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Alexander  Mc- 
Donald chosen  President. 
Burglar  Jim  Anderson  released  from  the  pen. 
November  3— Presidential,  state,  county  and  town- 
ship elections. ' 
November   5— Trial   of   the   Keck   Diamond   Com- 
pany on  the  charge  of  violating  the  alien  con- 
tract labor  law  begun  in  the  U.  S.  Court. 
Trial    of  Wm.    Haas    for    the    murder    of   Mrs. 
Brader  begun.  ._ 

November  6— Foreclosure  sale  of  the  C,  J.  and 
M.  Railroad  ordered  by  United  States  Judge 
Taft,  sale  to  take  place  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 5. 

November  8— Cincinnati   Bowling  League  organ- 
November  9— Trial  of  Fred  Scholle,  on  the  charge 
of  killing  W.  Pracht,  begun. 
Ex-President     Benjamin     Harrison      and    Hon. 
Chas.    W.    Fairbanks,    of   Indiana,     who     was 
Temporary  Chairman  at  the    National  Repub- 
lican Convention   which  nominated  McKinley, 
appear  as  attorneys  in  a  case  at  the  opening  of 
the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  here. 
November  10— Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce reduce  the  salary  of  Superintendent  C.  B. 
Murray  from  $4,000  to  $3,600  on  his  own  rec- 
ommendation. 
Mortgage  given  on  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  the  sum 
Of  $392,900  to  the  Northwestern   Mutual  Life 
Insuranqe  Company,   to  secure  a  loan  to  the 
Carlisle  heirs. 
November  12— Wm.  Haas  tells  the  Court  how  he 
killed  Mrs.  Brader. 
Mrs.   Annie  Florein  sentenced  to  four  years  in 
the  Ohio  Penitentiary  for  performing  a  fatal 
criminal  operation  on  Lulu  K.  Fox. 
November  18— Judge  Sayler  decides  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  city,  and  not  the  county,  to  con- 
trol and  care  for  the  Liberty  Street  Viaduct. 


November  14 — Enquirer  publishes  account  of  troll 
ble  over  management  of  St.  Joseph*  Or- 
phan Asylum,   in  Cummlnsville. 

New  colored  orphan  asylum  on  Beech  street. 
Avondale,  dedicated,  with  addresses  by  Prof, 
B.  T.  Washington,  of  TuskeKee,  Ala.;  Drausln 
Wulsin,  Rev.  Peter  F.  Fossett,  W.  H.  Parham 
and  L.  H.  Wilson. 

University  football  team  defeated  by  Carlisle  In- 
dians ;  score  28  to  0. 

President  T.   C.   Search,    of   the  National    Asso- 
ciation    of     Manufacturers,      addresses     loctal 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Queen  City  Club. 
November    15— "Red    Apple    Day"    at    St.     Paul's 
English  Lutheran  Church. 

New  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  at  Eighth 
and  Mound  streets,  dedicated. 

Mass  meeting  of  Italians  to  arrange  for  erecting 
a  monument  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 
November  16— John   Carpenter  and   D.   H.   Lyons 

killed  by  a  C,  L.  and  N.  freight  train. 
November   17— Police    Sergeant    Luke    Drout    pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant  and  Officer  Henry  Jueg- 
ling  made  Sergeant. 

Fourth  annual  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  Art  Club 
opened. 

George  W.  Ingalls  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
President  of  C.  and  O.  Railroad  Company. 
November    18— Jahrmarkt     at    I.   O.   O.   F.    Tem- 
ple  under   auspices      of   the      United      Jewish 
Charities. 

Saloonist  Louis  Vogel  suicides. 
November  19— Twenty-third  annual  dinner  at  the 
Cuvier  Club. 

Annual  meeting  of  the  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  R.  R. 
Co.,  W.  W.  Peabody  elected  President;  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  Secretary;  W.  E.  Jones,  Treas- 
urer; E.  S.  Thomas,  Auditor.  Gross  earnings 
for  year  ending  June  30,  '96,  $6,458,395  05; 
operating  expenses,   $4,288,325. 

C,  H.  and  D.  R.  R.  Co.  buys  the  Middletown 
Street  Railway;  will  run  electric  railroad  cars 
between  Middletown  and  Hamilton. 

Keck  Diamond  Company  found  not  guilty  of 
importing   alien   labor. 

Dr.   J.   C.    Thomas  suicides. 

Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  addresses  Com- 
mercial Club  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Right    of   way   secured    for   extension    of    Main 
street  electric  line   from   its  present   terminus 
at  Maplewood  to  Reading,  Ohio. 
November  20 — First   Symphony   Concert  In   Music 

Hall  a  success. 
November  21— "Cap"  Hatfield's  story  of  the  Hat- 
field-McCoy   feud   published  in   The   Enquirer. 

Wm.  Haas  condemned  to  die  for  murdering 
Mrs.  Brader;  will  be  the  first  victim  of  elec- 
trocution in  Ohio. 
November  22— Three  masked  men  rob  Mrs.  New- 
camp  of  $378. 
November  23— Trial  of  Wm.  Wiley  for  wife  mur- 
der begun. 

Tray     containing     $5,000     worth     of     diamonds 
snatched  from  Clemens  Oskamp  &  Co.'s. 
November  24 — Rev.   B.   Fay  Mills  lectures   in  the 
Odeon  on   "Turkish  Atrocities   in  Armenia." 

Third    annual    conference    of    German    Deacon- 
esses'  Homes. 
November  25— Suits  begun  to  collect  $328,000  from 
Commercial  Bank  Directors. 

Masonic  Employment  Bureau   organized. 
November  26 — Thanksgiving    Day    football    game 
between  University  and  Center  College  teams; 
score  12  to  12. 
November    27— Harry   F.    Lee    arrested      on      the 

charge  of  passing  bogus  checks. 
November  28— Duckworth  and  Blaine  Club   elec- 
tions. 

Pike  Opera  House  leased  to  Landls  &  Sussman, 
of  Chicago. 
November    30— "Tonce"    Joy    mysteriously    mur- 
dered.   Wm.   Farrell  and  Patrick  J.   Muldoon 
arrested   on    suspicion. 

Complimentary  banquet  to  Harry  Rosenbaum 
by  Commercial  McKinley  Club  at  the  Queen 
City  Club. 

Sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  Cincinnati  Cale- 
donian Society  celebrated  with  a  banquet  at 
the  Gibson  House. 

C.  B.  Wilby  delivered  a  sensational  address  on 
"What's  the  Matter  With  Cincinnati?"  before 
the  Young;  Men's  Business  Club. 
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Local  Necrology, 

From  December  1.   1805,  to  December  1,  1896. 

1895,  Ix'ceniber  1— Captain  Henry  Hammond  Ta- 
tem,  Secretarj  and  Treasurer  of  the  C,  N.  O. 
and  T.  P.  Railroad  Company;  aged  54. 

December  2  Colonel  Smith  A.  Whitfield,  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  under  Harrison, 
died   at    Chicago;  buried  here;  aged  49. 

December  3-  June  Dunbar,  aged  47,  ex-United 
States  Gauger. 

December    4 — Abraham    Abraham,    pioneer    mer- 
chant, aged  84. 
Robert  B.   Dickson,   the  body-snatcher,   aged  64. 

I  ■■  ember  5 — George  W.  Chadwick,  manufacturer, 
of  Bellevue,  Ky.,  aged  55. 

December  6— Anthony  Stermer,  undertaker. 
Emil   Trompeter,    who   murdered   Anton    Delano 
October  29,  1882. 

December   7— Dr.    H.    Thane   Miller,    head   of    Mt. 
Auburn  Female  Institute,   aged   69. 
Mrs.    Mary    P.    Judkins,    widow   of   Dr.    William 

Judkins,   Sr.,  aged  81. 
Prof.    Chauncey   R.   Stuntz,   of  Woodward  High 
School,  aged  65. 

December  8— A.    E.   Tripp,    Assistant    City   Engi- 
neer,  aged  50. 
Henry  Sayre,  veteran  police  station-house  keep- 
er, aged  63. 

December  9— John  S.  Perkins,  pioneer  citizen, 
aged  85. 

December  12— Dr.  C.  A.  Schneider,  aged  92. 

December  18 — Dr.  John  C.  Krieger,  druggist,  aged 
63. 
Bernard  Kuhlman,  aged  52. 

December  19 — Dr.  J.  A.   Culver. 

December  20— William  Dilg,  hotel  manager,  aged 
52. 

December  21— Detective  Jacob  Fisher,  aged  35. 

December  23— J.  H.  Richter,  clothing  merchant, 
aged  62. 

December  24 — W.     F.     Thome,     shoe     merchant, 
aged  73. 
J.  Shelly  Hudson,  well-known  citizen  of  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  aged  42. 

December  25— A.  L.  Hooe,  queensware  merchant, 
aged  62. 

December  27 — Geo.   Fox,  proprietor  of  the  George 
Fox  Starch  Factory,   aged  70. 
Mayer  Goldsmith,  cattle  king  of  the  East,  form- 
erly of  this  city,  died  at  New  York  City,  aged 
56  years. 
Ex- Judge  Charles  C.  Murdock,  of  this  city,  died 

at  Jacksonville,   Fla.,  aged  70. 
Wm.  White,  pioneer  merchant,  aged  75. 

December  28— Maier  Rothschild,  retired  merchant, 
aged  72. 

January  1,  1896— F.  A.  Prague,  prominent  Cov- 
ington citizen,  aged  40. 

January  2— Captain  E.  B.  Ludwick,  hotel  propri- 
etor and  river  man,   aged  75. 

January  3— Wm.  J.  Grotlisch,  cigar  manufacturer, 
aged  42. 

January  6— Miss  Mary  Francis  Harwood,  teacher 
aged  59.  m 

January     8— At  San     Antonio,     Texas,     Richard 
Wooley,  Jr. 
Billy  Flnlaw,  poolroom  man,  aged  34. 

January  9— John  Wm.  Humbers,  supervising  car- 
penter, who  built  the  City  Hospital,   aged  78 

January  11— Joseph  Bohm,  wholesale  merchant- 
aged  61. 

January  14— Mrs.  Mercy  A.  Murch,  aged  73. 

January  10— Hon.  Charles  Reemelin,  aged  82 
Wm.  Procter  Jones,  aged  26. 

January  19— Robert  M.  Nixon,  banker,  aged  54 
Mrs.   W.   W.   Peabody,  Jr.,   aged  25. 

January  28— Ex-Squire  Henry  PJrkel." 

January  29— John  K.  Yowell,  expert  accountant 
aged   34. 

February  8— William  M.  Ramsey,  lawyer   aged  58 

February  10— Rev.  Sanford  Hunt,  of  New  York' 
suddenly  at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

February  11— Charles  J.  Gove,  capitalist,  at  Lake- 
side, Cal. 

F.-biuary  14— Christopher  Roell,  Assistant  Market 
Master,  aged  71. 

February  17— Mrs.  Mary  Keturah  Jones,  of  New- 
port, author,  aged  71. 
O.  J.   Wiggins,  insurance  agent,  aged  38. 

February  18— Dr.  C.  F.  Hetlich,  aged  69 

February  19-0.  H.  P.  Carson,  ex-General  Yard 
Master  of  C,  H.  and  D.:  aged  64. 


Samuel  Barrett,  commission  merchant;  aged  62. 
February  20— George  Marshall,  pioneer  merchant. 
February  23 — J    M.   Kirtley,    ex-President  of  thq 

Fifth  National  Bank;  aged  61. 
George  Chisholm,  builder;  aged  83. 
February  25— W.   H.   Smith,   pioneer   stage  coach 

superintendent;  aged  82. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Cook. 
February     27— Samuel     Shaw,     Newport     banker, 
aged  72. 
J.  H.  Hertwig,  German  newspaper  writer,  aged 

60. 
March    4— Charley    Lee,    well-known    Chinaman, 

aged  51. 
Louis  Hoithaus,  musician. 
March  7— Barney  Kuhl,  ex-County  Commissioner, 

aged  60. 
March   8— Colonel   James  V.    Guthrie,    ex-Wharf- 

master. 
March  9— Charles  Spraull,  restaurant  keeper,  aged 
53. 

Harry  H.  Howe,   actor,   aged  84. 
Hon.    George   C.   Lockhart,   of  Paris,   Ky.,    died: 

here;  attorney;  aged  49. 
March    11— At    Providence,    R   I.,    Captain    C.    A. 

Partridge,  newspaper  man,  aged  65. 
March   13— Rev     Frank   Bolte,   teacher. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Bradford,  aged  61. 
March  18— Lowrey  Jackson;   lawyer;   aged  33. 
March  23— D.  F.  Bennett;  sporting  man;  40. 
March  24— Ezekiel  L.  Workum;  distiller;  aged  35; 

at  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
March  26— Mrs.  August  Loewenstein;  aged  80. 
March  29— C.  E.  Thorpe;      newspaper  man;   aged 

38. 
John  H.  Rendigs;  pioneer  citizen;  aged  76. 
Apru  2— 'Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hetlich  Kelly,  well  known 

in  musical  circles. 
April  11— -A.  M.  Moers,  wealthy  retired  merchant, 

aged  78. 
April  17— John  Class,  veteran  organist,  aged  73. 
Thompson  Dean,   steamboat  owner,  aged  82. 
Rev.  Thomas  Dart,  aged  56. 
April  18 — Thomas  C.  Burdsal,  druggist,  aged  81. 
April  21— Benjamin  Potter,   sihowman,    aged  56. 
April  30— Dr.  H.  C.  Nicholson,  inventor  of  quad- 
ruple telegraph,  aged  74. 
May  1 — Mrs.   Henrietta  cipencer,  aged  86. 
May    2— J.    M.    Crighton,    commission    merchant, 

aged  49. 
May   6— George   R,    Cramer,     prominent     Mason, 

aged  74. 
May  7— Major   James   Morgan,    ex-Superintendent 

of  the  City  Workhouse,  aged  61. 
May  10— Henry  Langhorst,  tailor,  aged  76. 
S.    S.   Davis,    ex-Mayor  of   Cincinnati,    aged   78, 

died  at  Boston,  Mass. 
May   12— Wm.    Hall,    retired  business   man,    aged 

70. 
May  23— Colonel   John   P.    Guest,    steward    of  the 

Dayton  Soldiers'  Home. 
May  25— Thomas  W.  Knaggs,  aged  97. 
June  3— Alexander  B.   McGuffey,   lawyer  and  au- 
thor, aged  80. 
June  4 — John  Hauck,  brewer,  aged  66. 
June  5— Robert  Hedger,  real  estate  agent,  aged  80. 

Dr.  Hamilton  J.  Cox,  aged  78,  at  Zamaroe,  111. 
June    16— Henry    W.    von    Martels,    Police    Court 

interpreter,   aged  93. 
June  20— Rev.  Simon  McChesney,  pastor  of  Wal- 
nut Hills  M.  E.   Church. 
June  21— Joe  P.  Gatto,  ticket  broker,  aged  31. 
June    22— John    R.    W.    Rhodes,    retired    business 

man,  aged  65. 
June  25— R.  W.  Mercer,  curiosity  dealer,  aged  57. 
June   28— Major   R.    C.    Richardson,    attorney,    of 

Covington,  Ky.,  aged  69. 
Patrick  J.  McKeown,  Democratic  candidate  for 

State  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner,  aged  64. 
July  5— George  Nugent,   Assistant  City  Engineer, 

aged  63. 

July  20—  Mrs.  Judge  Joseph  Cox,  aged  72. 

July    22— W.    C.    Williamson,    pioneer    Cincinnati 

printer,   aged  70,  died  at  Bay  View,  Mich. 
July  23— Erich  R.  Sehueller,  Vice  President  of  the 

Northwestern  Travelers  Association,  aged  52. 
Ju  y  25— Cblonel  Thomas  E.  Tilghman,  aged  97. 
July    27-E.    W.    Hutchins,    wholesale    merchant, 

aged  61. 

July  28— Rev.  Engelbert  Stehle,   rector  of  St    Jo- 

T  ,8e£?'^,ChuE?h'.,ased  75;  died  ln  Switzerland. 
July  30— Mrs.  Emily  Bogga,  pioneer  Cincinnatian, 
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July  31— Jacob  Fuldner,  Sr.,  undertaker,  aged  68. 
Charles  Hofer,  business  man,  aged  72;  died  at 
New  London,  Conn. 
August  1— C.  F.  Lingo,  ex-Internal  Revenue  As- 
sessor, aged  60. 
August  2— Matthew  Addy,  wealthy  iron  merchant, 

aged  61;  died  at  Falmouth  Heights,  Mass. 
August  5— Rev.  H.  A.  Axman,  aged  33. 
August  8— Bill  Dunn,  aged  74. 
August  10— Thomas  Hampton,  actor,  aged  63. 
George  John  Windisch,  brewer,  aged  30. 
William  M.  Littell,  pioneer  citizen,  aged  S5. 
August  11— Dr.  W.  A.  Rothacker. 
Judge  George  B.  Swing,  of  Batavia,  aged  76. 
Andy  Moran,  politician,  aged  48. 
August  17 — Henry  Luskey,   Superintendent  of  De- 
livery' at  the  postoffice,  aged  45. 
Dr.    John  McLeish,    aged  62;  died  at  El   Paso, 

Texas. 
Benjamin  Brown,    ex-Superintendent   of   Letter 
Carriers,  aged  77. 
August     22— Albert     H.     Gerold,     manufacturer, 

aged  28. 
August  25— Rev.  H.  Johanning,  aged  61. 

Christopher  Zumstein,  pioneer  citizen,   aged  71. 
August    31 — Edward    Bateman,    courthouse    engi- 
neer, aged  50. 
Bernard  Bohnert,  pioneer  citizen,  aged  71. 
September  2 — Benjamin  Simmons,  pioneer  citizen, 

aged  78. 
September  9— Louis  E.   Steinman,   retired   manu- 
facturer, aged  80. 
September  11— Rev.  Joseph  Emery,  city  mission- 
ary, aged  7S. 
September  12— Channing  Richards,  attorney,  aged 

58;  died  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
September    13— Levi     H.     Reed,      glove     cleaner, 


September  15— Jeptha  L.  Workum,  distiller,  aged 
36. 

September  16— Wm.  Moerlein,  brewer,  aged  31. 

September  17 — Miss  Augusta   L.   Harbeson,   Pres- 
ident of  the  Woman's  Exchange. 

September   21— George    Bewiey.    Secretary   of   the 
Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Trustees;  aged"  72. 
John  George  Heisel,  pioner  citizen;  aged  93. 

September    23— Charles    Trautman,    leather    mer- 
chant; aged  60. 

September  27— Joseph  Mueller,  ex-Mayor  of  Read- 
ing, aged  44. 

October  7— Alfred  B.  Hill,  attorney;  aged  72. 

October  8— Theodore  Scarborough,   attornev,    aged 
34;  died  at  New  York. 

October   xO— Hon.   John     W.    Caldwell,      attorney, 
aged  88;   died  at  River  Falls,   Wis. 
Lieutenant      Commander     W.      W.      Gilpatrick, 
United  States  Lighthouse   Inspector;   aged  55. 

October     12 — W.      W.      Mack,      pioneer     citizen, 
aged  77. 
Charles  J.  Brenner,  Sr.,  pork  packer;  aged  70. 

October  14 — Mrs.  Charles  Doerr,   Sr.,  pioneer  Cin- 
cinnatian;  aged  68. 
Daniel  Feltman,   ex-Superintendent  of  the  Lin- 
coln Club;  aged  76. 

October    18— Police    Lieutenant    Mark    Langdon; 
aged  46. 

October     22— W.      W.      Scarborough,      capitalist; 
aged  83. 
George  W.   Campbell,   pioneer  citizen:   aged  83. 
Peter  Burtner,  pioneer  citizen;  aged  79. 

October  24— Michael  Herold,  caligrapher;  aged  73. 

October  31 — Henry  Loewenstein,  butcher,  aged  56. 

November   4— E.    C.    Bush,    Asst.    Supt.    of  Mails, 
aged  70. 

November    11— Rev.    Thos.    J.    Melish,    Episcopal 
minister,  aged  74. 
Mrs.       Nancy      Galbreath,      pioneer      resident, 
aged  82. 

November  13— A.  J.  McCaffery,  attorney,  aged  56. 

November    19— Sister    Alphonse,    Superior    of    St. 
Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  aged  60. 

November  20— Dr.  John  Ludlow,   aged  64. 

November  23— Mrs.   Margaret  Luhn,  pioneer  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati,   aged  68. 
Bernard  H.  Lamping,  soap  manufacturer,  aged 

November  2»— Andrew  Jackson  White,  prominent 
Mason,  aged  50. 
Mrs.    Taylor    Young,    of    Morehead.    Ky.,    after 
novel  medical   treatment  in  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital. 

November  25— Samuel  W.  Ramp,  ex-County  Clerk, 
a*ed  51. 


November   26— Mrs.    Roslna   Goetz,    pioneer    T"\- 

dent,  aged  83. 
November    28— John    F.    Nolker,    pioneer   cltizf-n, 

aged  76. 
November  30— Emil  Benjamin,  Iron  manufactur  r 

aged  49.  

Local    Failures 

From  December  1,   1895,  to  December  1,  189^. 
1895.— December  2— George  W.  Koch,  printer:  as- 
sets, $1,300;  liabilities,  $1,500. 
Nash   &   Morton,   grocers;   assets,   $3,500;   liabil- 
ities, $3,700. 

December     3— George  D.   Grau,     notions;     assets. 
•SI, 500;   liabilities.    $2,000. 
Mrs.   Kate  E.   Johnson,   individual;  assets,   $11- 
000;  liabilities,  $9,000. 
December   5— Schaller   Bros.,    brewery;    receivers 
appointed. 
Queen  City  Excelsior  Machinery  Company:   re- 
ceiver appointed;     assets,     $3,268;     liabilities, 
$3,743  59. 
December  9 — Charles  Cook,  jeweler;  assets,    $15,- 
000;  liabilities.   $18,000. 
Main   Street   Building   and   Loan   Company:    re- 
ceiver appointed;     assets,      $2,500;      liabilities 
same. 
A.  E.  Burkhard't  Co.;  receiver  appointed;  assets, 
$380,000;  liabilities,  $140,000. 
December     11 — Albert   Erkenbrecher,     individual; 
assets,  $275,000;  liabilities,  $170,000. 
Thomas    W.    Fox,    monuments;    assets,    $S,000; 
liabilities,  $10,000. 
December     12 — Gabriel   Dirr,    individual;      assets, 
$25,000;  liabilities,  $15,000. 
John   Kuntz,    saloon;   assets,    $2,000;    liabilities, 
$4,000. 
December  13 — Jos.  Berning  &  Co.,  printers;  assets. 

$3,375;  liabilities,  $8,187. 
December  14— Albert  J.  Chappie,  boots  and  shoes: 
assets,  $2,500;  liabilities,  $2,600. 
Cincinnati   Novelty     Manufacturing     Company; 
assets,  $l,5O0;  liabilities.  $1.S00. 
December  16— Norwood  Park  Company,  land  syn- 
dicate; receiver  appointed. 
Consolidated  Printing  and  Engraving  Company; 

assets,  $18,000;   liabilities,  $20,000. 
J.    Benckenstein    &    Co.,    wholesale    boots    and 

shoes;  assets,   $25,000;  liabilities.   $40,000. 
Cincinnati  Closet  Company;   assets,  $1,500;   lia- 
bilities, $1,800. 
December  17 — Henrv  B.  Wellman.  contractor;  as- 
sets,   $3,500;    liabilities,    $2  500. 
December  18— Peck,   Bejach  &  Co..   furniture  and 

Carpets;  assets,   $25,000;  liabilities,   $28,000. 
December    19 — Cincinnati    Spring    Bed    Company; 

assets.  $5,000;  liabilities,   $6,000. 
December  20— Charles  A.   Sterritt,   grocer,   assets. 

$2,800;   liabilities,   $4,000. 
December  21— Robert  G.  Wray,   druggist;   assets. 
$3. SCO;    liabilities,    $4,700. 
Michael  Pfeister,  hardware;  assets,  $5,000;  lia- 
bilities, $6,000. 
December     24— Russell     Bros.,     jewelry;     assets. 

£35.000;   liabilities,    same. 
December   26— Samuel    Fletcher,    toys    and    fancy 

goods;  assets,  $4,000;  liabilities.  $6,000. 
December  27— Porter  Hat  Company;  assets,  $15.- 
000;   liabilities,   $20,000. 
John     D.     Borneman.     wagon     maker;     assets, 

$3,500;  liabilities,  $4,000. 
Andrew    Barg.    dry   goods;    assets,    $6,000;    lia- 
bilities.  $14,000. 
Tomoor-Haldy    Company,    mantels,    grates    and 
interior    decorations;    assets,    $3,000;    liabili- 
ties, $5,000. 
December   30— Brown     Bros.,     house      furnishing 

goods:  assets.  $2,500;  liabilities.  $5,000. 
159"      Jan   arv    6— So!    Prince,     men's    furnishing 
soods.    to   M.    Ruskin;   assets.    $6oS  64;    liabili- 
ties, $1,5:8  46.  , 
Miles   Morten,    teamster,    to   W.    v\  .    Cuppmger; 
a  s-ts.   $5,594  25;   liabilities.   $3.103  47. 
Jan'iarv  8— Wm.  J.   Bunker,   trimmings  and  fancy 
gcois,    to    Theo.    A.    Bruhl;    assets,    $2.0^41; 
liabilities.  $6,S43  56. 
January  9— J.  P.  Raymond,  paper  bags,  to  Edward 
Richie;    assets,     $19,896  91;     liabilities,     $2b,- 
296  16. 
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January  10— Valerio  &  Melanagua,  grocery  and  sa- 
loon,   to   E.    P.    Dustin;   assets,    $2,366  38;    lia- 
bilities, $4,  ('26  05. 
J.i  ii    :i   y    13— The    J.    M.    Moore    Company,    paints 
>md  Kla-8,  to  Henry  He-dinghaus;  assets,  $26,- 
985  80;  liabili  les,  .Sr>7,:  81  s4. 
January  14 — Bernard  Haile,  feed  and  hay,  to  Wm. 
Lueden:  asses,  $14,630;   liabilities,  $18,370. 
Dickman  Bros,,  grocers,   to  Oha=v.   L.  Lundy;  as- 
sets, $383  85;   Labilities,   $1,020  30. 
Chrla    W.    Siegman,    boots   and   shoes,    to   Theo. 
Horebman;        assets,        $2,401  84;        liabilities, 
(6,174  06. 
January    15— The    Kiechler    Manufacturing    Com- 
pany,  sheet  metals,   to  G.   W.   Winnes;  assets, 
|l8,20085;  liabilities,  $24,102  33. 
Catherine  Stall,   real  estate,   to  Herman   Marck- 
worth;  a -sees  and  liabilities,  no  report. 
January    16—  Christian    Kiechler,    Individually,    to 
J.    C.    R  ibison,    Jr.;    assets,    $9,636;   liabilities, 
$10,235  68. 
January  18— Gustave  Fox  &  Co.,  diamond  dealers, 
to   Gus    Kaufman;    assets,    $16,009  48;    liabili- 
ties, $32,122  33. 
Harrison  Fruit  and  Packing  Company  to  Frank 
Bowles;  assets,   $121)22;   liabilities,   $3,780. 
January  20 — Tomoor-Ha'dy  Company,  mantels  and 
grates,    to   Henry   Oskamp;   assets  and  liabili- 
ties, no  report. 
Chas.   A.   Stump,   grocer,   to  S.   B.  Deal;  assets, 

$471  10;  liabilities,  $898  85. 
Linnehan   &   Able,    salconists,    to   E.   E.    Roney; 
assets,  $145;  liabilities.  $170  96. 
January  24— Joseph   A.    Grote,    wholesale     drugs, 
to  Thos.   Hollister;   assets,   $616  19;   liabilities, 
$1,986  37. 
J.  H.  Gray  &  Co.,  japan  and  tinware,  to  Gustav 
Tafel;   assets,   $2,778  88;  liabilities,   $6,15137. 
January  23 — Ralph   McCracken,   men's  furnishing 
goods,   to  Ralph  McCracken,  Jr.;  assets,   $68,- 
424  10;  liabilities,  $29,215  30. 
January  28 — Chas.  A.   Miller,   undertaker,  to  John 
H.    McMakin;   assets,      $72,047  90;      liabilities, 
$31,680  25. 
Lydla  H.  Thompson,   real  estate  owner,   to  Ed- 
ward   Bolger;    assets,    $S,500;    liabilities,    $7,- 
299  40. 
January   29— Bernard   Hesselbrock,    daily   market, 
to  C.    M.    Lotze;   assets,   $7,477  07;   liabilities, 
$7,339  92. 
February   3— John    and    Louis    Blum,    grocers,    to 
Emory  Garrison;   assets,   $4,187  47;   liabilities, 
$5,395  37. 
John   P.   Bichard,    real   estate,   to  Milton  Sater; 
assets,  $4.0S2  90;  liabilities,  $2,500. 
February  6 — Columbia  Spring  Company,   to  John 
M.-  Kennedy;    assets,      no   report;      liabilities, 
$208,824  20. 
February   7— J.    W.    Cotteral   &   Co.,    contractors, 
to  Wm.  E.  Jones;  assets,  $3,085  98;  liabilities, 
$53,397  13. 
J.  W.   Cotteral,   individual,  to  D.  D.  "Woodman- 
see;   assets,   $93,047  81;   liabilities  $67,791. 
J.   W.   Cotteral,   Jr.,   contractor,     to  William  E. 

Jones;  assets,  $23,025;  liabilities,  $17,070  95. 
John  E.   Holmes,   saloonist,   to  L.   W.   Goss,   as- 
sets, $253  16;  liabilities,  $2,557  79. 
February      8— Robert      A.    Walker,      farmer,      to 
Francis    Hollowell;    assets,    $2,492  17;    liabili- 
ties $1,924  02. 
Ida  M.   Walker,   no  business,   to  Francis  Hollo- 
well;  assets,   $110;   liabilities,  nothing. 
February  12— Emma  Wilder,  doing  business  as  J. 
W.  Wilder  &  Co.,   Beeds,   &c,   to   William  H. 
Tugh;     assets,     $33,524  84;     liabilities,     $40.- 
455  73. 
Henry  Kaetter,  grocer,  to  C.  M.  Thompson;  as- 
sets, $10,000;   liabilities,  $8,000. 
Charles  W.  Rothkopf,  wholesale  cigars,  to  J    H 
C.   Smith;  assets,  $4,181  31;  liabilities,  $6,50o! 
February   13— Joseph    C.    Tarrant,    shoe   manufac- 
turer,   to  E.    B.    Radcliffe;    assets,   $17,458  24* 
liabilities,  $32,345  74. 
February  14— Jacob  Vogel  &  Son,  pork  packers,  to 
Frank  J.  Dorger;  assets,  57,991  58;  liabilities. 
$06,266  56. 
Jacob  Vogel,   pork  packer,  to  Frank  J.  Dorger- 
assets,   $16,312  50;   liabilities,   no  report. 
February  15 — James  C.    Ulch,    awnings,'  to   Thos 

Z.  Riley;  assets  $350;  liabilities,  $726  64. 
February  17— Wm.   B.   Laughlin,   saloon  and  gro- 
cery,   to  J.   W.   O'Hara;   assets,    $700  70:  lia- 
bilities. $1,000. 


February    20— James    M.    Land,    minister  of    the 
gospel,  to  John  F.  Tebbs;  assets,  $360;  liabili- 
ties, $5,316. 
Sol  Moers,  jewelry,  to  Samuel  Wolf  stein;  assets, 
$1,797  14;  liabilities,  $5,000. 
February  19— B.  A.  Ludlow,  cfear  dealer,  to  F.  H. 

Williams;  assets,  $4,595;  liabilities,  $3,700. 
February    25— C.     Brookfield    &    Co.,     dealers    in 
cigars,    to   James   T.   Maguire;  assets,    $1,500; 
liabilities,   $1,000. 
February  26— James  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  buggies,  to  Albert  Tischbein;  assets, 
$3,072  77;  liabilities,  $6,024  12. 
March   3— Frederick   Potts,    shoe   dealer,    to   Wm. 
Creed;  assets,  $1,298  30;   liabilities,   $1,073  42. 
March    5— Bernhardt    Friedman,    liquors    and    ci- 
gars,   to   Alfred   M.    Cohen;    assets,    $1,100  31; 
liabilities,  $2,685  27. 
James   M.   Austin,    grocer,    to   Herman   Merrill; 
assets,  $7,310  28;  liabilities,  $11,154  16. 
March  9— Paulina  Kluber,  no  business,   to  G.   R. 
Werner;  assets,  $2,125;  liabilities,  $2,150. 
Christina  Kluber,  no  business,  to  G.  R.  Werner; 
assets,   $2,125;   liabilities,   $2,150. 
March    14— Streit    Bros.,    sign    manufacturers,    to 
William  E.   Beall,   receiver;   assets,   $4,104  38; 
liabilities,   no  report. 
March    16— John     Kellar,     furniture,     to    W.    W. 
Symmes;    assets,     $8,986  12;     liabilities,     $8,- 
080  19. 
March   18— George  Kuepfie,    hardware,    to  James 
A.      Graft;      assets,      $13,278  95;      liabilities, 
$9,522  12. 
March   25— George    J.    Weber,    grocer,    to    E. "  M. 
Spangenberg;     assets,      $6,367  56;      liabilities, 
$8,497  63. 
March   28— John    G.    Rueger,    farmer,    to    D.    W. 

Craig;   assets,   $4,500;  liabilities,   $2,023  19. 
March  30— The  Cincinnati   Mineral   Plaster   Com- 
pany    to     William     Kalbfell;    assets,    $1,700; 
liabilities,  $6,000. 
April  7— Michael  P.   Scully,   contractor,   to  Philip 
Roettinger;      assets,      $30,304  53;      liabilities, 
$22,224  98. 
George      K.      Weisenberger,      galvanized      iron 
roofer,    to    Theodore    Horstman;    assets,    $13,- 
066  72;  liabilities,  $9,719  47. 
April  9 — George  Vehr  Parlor  Frame  Company  to 
Wade  Cushing,  receiver;  assets  and  liabilities, 
no  report. 
B.    Glueck,    men's   furnishing    goods,    to   F.    S. 
Spiegel;    assets,    $480  30;    liabilities,   $2,475  09. 
April   10 — John  Deck,   harness,   to  Florence  Sulli- 
van; assets,  $390  53;  liabilities,  $1,055  40. 
April   14 — N.   Feld  &  Co.,   peddlers'    supplies;    Al- 
fred Mack,   receiver;   assets,   $3,168  21;   liabil- 
ities,  no  report. 
March  15— F.   &   C.  Wuest,   wagon  makers,   to  F. 
A.       Sullivan;       assets,       $1,961;       liabilities, 
$4,970  26. 
April    17— D.     B.     Bayless    Stove     Co.    to    Alfred 
Mack;  assets,  $3,533  32;  liabilities,  $15,217  42. 
April  21 — Joseph  Wahle,  grocery  and  saloon,  to  O. 
J.      Cosgrave;       assets,       $745  73;      liabilities, 
$13,466  44. 
April  22— Smith  &  Nixon,   pianos,  to  D.  D.  Wood- 
mansee;       assets,        $183,716  52;        liabilities, 
$664,684  92. 
April  27— W.  C.  Bassenhorst,  tailor,  to  Alfred  M. 
Cohen;         assets,         $12,952  46;         liabilities, 
$24,459  62. 
April  30— Cincinnati  Grocery  Co.   to  Frank  Kun- 

kel;  assets,  $500;  liabilities,  $500. 
May  4 — John   H.  Mar  ting,   grocer,   to  William  H. 
Lueders;  assets,  $6,675  49;  liabilities,  $6,218  35. 
May   5 — The     Thomson-Blackman     Co.,     printers; 
Hammond  Avery,   receiver;   assets  and  liabil- 
ities, no  report. 
May     7 — William     Ernst,      furniture,      to    George 
Ewald;   assets,  $3,033  72;  liabilities,   $2,237  72. 
May  11— Brown  Bros.,  men's  furnishing  goods,  to 
Herman   Steinberg;   assets,    $1,306;    liabilities, 
$3,330  44. 
May  13— Henry  Huneke,  grocer,  to  J.  H.  C.  Smith ; 

assets,  $2,056  17;  liabilities,  $3,746  35. 
May  14— Odd  Fellows'  Temple  Company,  to  Mar- 
cus Worth;  assets,  $315,361  42;  liabilities. 
$254,967  95. 
May  18— Charles  Krippendorf,  children's  car- 
riages, to  E.  F.  Peters;  assets,  $2,238  61;  lia- 
bilities, $8,283  49. 
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Samuel  Bluesteln,  msn's  furnishings,  to »  I>avld 

J.     Workumj     assets,     $2,016  80;     liabilities. 

$3  500 
May  21— Wm.  C.  Netoel,  saloon  and  cigars ;  to  Gus 

A.  Meyer;     assets,   $1,571  98;     liabilities  $3,- 

735  35 
May  25— Nathan  Dock,  men's  furnishings,  to  Sam- 
uel  Wolfenstein;   assets,   $4,167  87;    liabilities, 

$10,000. 
Michael  Dethner,  wire  screens,  to  S.  N.  Maxwell; 

$3,916  90;   liabilities,   $10,000. 
Henry  Busching,  furniture,  to  Albert  Bettinger; 

assets,    $12,524  47;   liabilities,   $19,623  99. 
May  28— Arnold  Westhaus,  saloon  keeper,  to  Fred 

Scharringhausen;      assets,      $966;      liabilities, 

$567  22. 
May    29^Herman  L.  Dreher,     men's     furnishing 

goods,  to  E.   P.  Dustiin;  assets,  $1,108  62;  lia- 
bilities, $2,678  24. 
Nicholas   Hunstock,    saloon,    to  E.   J.   Howard; 

assets,  $218  12;  liabilities,  no  report. 
June  1— Joseph  Heile,  grain  and  feed,  to  Win.  H. 

Lueders;     assets,     $1,460  43;     liabilities,   $7,- 

290  45 
June  3— Bernard  H.  Vortkamp,  druggist,  to  D.  W. 

Murphy;  assets,  $685  95;  liabilities,  $1,874  16. 
June  5— 'Harry  May  &  Bros.,  cigars,  to  George  D. 

Hutsen;    assets,    $2,699  39;    liabilities,    no   re- 
port. 
June  7— A.  Fellner,  queensware,  to  C.  L.  Lundy. 

Assets,  $1,202  33;  liabilities,  $1,85107. 
June    8— David    R.    Allen,    druggist,    to    William 

Schuchardt.     Assets,  $1,557  22;  liabilities,  $4,- 

245  60. 
William  G.  Weber,  boots  and  shoes,  to  William 

R.    Collins.      Assets,    $968  14;    liabilities,    $1,- 

500. 
June   9— Miner   &   Moore,    furniture   company,    to 

W.    G.    Miner;    assets,    $19,442  25;    liabilities, 

$20,777  89. 
June    10— George   Vehr,    parlor   furniture  frames, 

to  Wade  Cushing.     Assets,   $3,500;  liabilities, 

$20,500. 
June   12— John  L.    Coulter,    art   glass,    to   F.    H. 

Kunkel.      Assets,    $1,672   50;     liabilities,    $5,- 

086  69. 
June  13— Theo.   Schueneman,   cement    dealer,     to 

Henry    Becker.      Assets,    $897  26;     liabilities, 
•     $1,601  39. 
June    14— A.    E.     Burkhardt,    furrier,    to    C.    W. 

Baker.     Assets,  $275,184  02;  liabilities,  $149,- 

083  37. 
June   xo — Anderson-Harris   Carriage   Company   to 

Otto  Pfleger  and  Perin  G.  March.  Assets,  $43,- 

925  14;   liabilities,  $80,000. 
Woodrow-Ryder  Company,  printers,  to  Howard 

Douglass   and   F.    M.    Gorman.     Assets,    $11,- 

092  82;   liabilities,    $13,012  82. 
Frank    Scharstein,     painter,     to    James    Toast. 

Assets,  $5,786  44;  liabilities,  $7,412  81. 
June  24— Fred  F.  Wakefield,  Chester  Park  Amuse- 
ment, to  C.  E.  Schell.     Assets,  $3,686  10;  lia- 
bilities, $5,901  47. 
June    29— Dominick    Flatley,    saloon,    to    F.    D. 

Goodhue.     Assets,  $275;  liabilities,  $500. 
C.  R.  Moore  &  Co.,  coal  dealers,  to  D.   H.  Pot- 

tinger.  Assets,  $2,642  69;  liabilities,  $5,762  33. 
June  30— Andress-Meara  Wall  Paper  Company  to 

M.  K.  Burton.      Assets,  $3,796  90;  liabilities, 

$8,019  21. 
Drobner  &  Rehfuss,  millinery,  to  Otto  Pfleger. 

Assets,  $4,645  15;    liabilities,  $13,000. 
Daniel  B.  DeCamp,  no  business,  to  A.  J.  Marsh. 

Assets,  $26,340;  liabilities,  $8,500. 
July  1— William  Huschart,   shoe  dealer,   to  Loulh 

R.   Luebbert.  Assets,    $3,650;   liabilities,  3,135. 
July  2 — Andrew  Happner,    wall   paper,    to  G.    R. 

Werner;  assets,  $235  79;  liabilities,  $500. 
July  7— Jacob  Hock,  saloonist,  to  W.  G.  Cameron; 

assets,  $153  05;  liabilities,  $1,222  35. 
July  10— Meyer  &  Ford,  druggists,  to  H.  L.  Coop- 
er; assets,   $3,005  90;  liabilities,   $3,093  10v 
L.    G.    Schaeffer,    doing   business   as   Cincinnati 

Soap  Company,   to  A.    W.   Goldsmith;  assets, 

$7,850  08:  liabilities,  $23,647  11. 
July  15— The  Frank  H.  Alden  &  Sons  Company, 

advertising  agents,  to  Philip  Roettlnger;   as- 
sets, $30,146  02;  liabilities,  $55,320  08. 
Robert  Mowbarry,  grocer,  to  C.  T.  Dumont;  as- 
sets, $342  52;  liabilities,  $543  23. 
July  17— Edward  F.  Schmitz,  contractor,  to  C  H. 

Clark;  assets,  $3,703;  liabilities.  $4,157. 


July  22— Henry  Btratemeyer,  baker,  to  J.  D. 
Creed;  assets,  $131  50;  liabilities,  $4,077  24. 

July  23— Henry  Westendorf,  grocer,  to  W.  J. 
Overbeck;  assets,  $25,987  89;  liabilities,  $77,- 
411  20. 

July  24— The  Magill  Radiant  Grate  Company  to 
Ben  L.  Heidingsfeld;  assets,  $2,282  35;  liabili- 
ties, $4,840  99. 

July  27— Fred  L.   Graeter,   confectioner,   to   R,    m. 
Ochiltree  and  C.  S.  Nolloth;  assets,  $12,725  55; 
liabilities,  $15,000. 
Ida  A.  Pullen,  no  business,  to  Charles  W.  Scott; 
assets,  $1,500;  liabilities,  $2,000. 

July  28— Caleb  Lingo  &  Co.,  planing  mill,  to  W.  S. 
Sterritt;    assets,    $20,107  31;    liabilities,    $15,- 
500  85. 
Charles   M.    Slane,    hardware,    to   L.    C.    Black; 

assets,  $3,119  01;  liabilities,  $8,031,78. 
Charles  Kirchner,  huckster,    to  Louis  R.   Lueb- 
bert; assets,  $2,000;  liabilities,  $1,500. 

July  29— Louis  Snider  Paper  Company,  Miller 
Outcalt,  receiver;  assets  and  liabilities  not  re- 
ported. 
J.  A.  J.  Smith,  as  the  Smith  Coal  and  Sand 
Company,  to  Alfred  G.  Allen;  assets,  $430  06; 
liabilities,  $3,882  52. 

July  81.— Mary  Brinkmeyer,  no  business,  to  Louis 
R.  Luebbert;  assets,  $6,800;  liabilities,  $4,500. 

August  1.— Emerson  &  Fisher  Carriage  Com- 
pany to  Edwards  Ritchie  and  Lowe  Emerson; 
assets,   $225,600  90*;    liabilities,    $369,455  01. 

August  6. — Mary  L.  Hanlon,  no  business,  to  J.  C. 
Robison,  Jr.;  assets,  $2,700;  liabilities,  $1,- 
664  67. 

August  8.— Wm.  V.  Dougherty,  saloon,  to  Samuel 
B.   Deal;  assets,   $322  90;  liabilities,   $1,001. 

August  17.— Hall  &  Lang,  grocers,  Chatham  and 
McMillan  streets,  to  W.  Rendigs;  assets, 
$596  72;  liabilities,  $1,634  84. 

August     19.— The     Decorative     Art     Company   to 
Rankin   D.    Jones,;   assets,    $8,000;    liabilities, 
$24,461  64. 
D.  S.  Carrick,  harness,  to  Thomas  Hollister;  as- 
sets,  $7,263  89;  liabilities,  $10,639  71. 

August  20. — Mary  Payne,  no  business,  to  F.  D. 
Goodhue;  assets,  $6,765;  liabilities,  $4,000. 

August  22. — T.  T.  Haydock  Carriage  Company,  to 
Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company;  as- 
sets, $200,000;  liabilities,  $150,000. 

August  24.— Charles  G.  Strahley,  laundry,  to  J. 
H.  C.  Smith;  assets,  $459  80;  liabilities, 
$1,913  69. 

August   25.— Moritz   Eichler,    saloon,    to  Wm.    H. 

Lueders;  assets,  $20,693  75;  liabilities,  $30,389. 

Elizabeth  Niesen,  no  business,  to  G.  R.  Werner; 

assets,    $3,150;  liabilities,    $3,000. 
John  Ward  &  Co.,  grocers,  to  C.  J.  McDiarmid; 
assets,  $133  44;  liabilities,  $900. 

August  27.— William  Heath,  barbers'   supplies,  to 
B.  H.  Cox;  assets,  $253  93;  liabilities,  $438  80. 
Sarah  A.  Ferris,  no  business,  to  George  A.  Tur- 
rill;  assets,  $25,405;  liabilities,  $15,976  03. 

September  2— Louis  F.  E,  Hummel,  jeweler,  to 
William-  Wiehe;  assets,  $8,937  38;  liabilities, 
$10,000. 

September   8— F.    B.    Hewitt,    bicycles,    to   E.    W. 
Frey;  assets,  $1,791  85;  liabilities,  $1,578  39. 
John  A.  Sutton,  dry  goods,  to  C.  C.  Archer;  as- 
sets, $712  15;  liabilities,  $1,707  63. 
J.   G.   Huge,    cigars,    to  Alex.   Roebling;   assets, 
$1,411  73;  liabilities,  $3,455  84. 

September  8— Herman  KuMmann,  saloonist,  to  F. 
M.  Gorman;  assets,  $6,226  95;  liabilities, 
$5,408  24. 

September  11— Pierce,   Atkins  &  Co.,   cotton  fac- 
tors,   to   Wi-lliani    C.    Cochran;     assets,    $287,- 
874  97;  liabilities,  $197,710  62. 
Charles  S.   Owens,   contractor,   to  E.   B.    Gregg; 

assets,  $4,597  20;  liabilities,  $5,552  81. 
Mattie  J.   Owens,  no  business,  to  E.   B.  Gregg; 
assets,  $1,000;   liabilities,  $1,500. 

September  12— A.  H.  Warren  &  Co..  cotton  fac- 
tors, to  C.  K.  Shunk;  assets,  $12,45S  86;  lia- 
bilities,   $25,000. 

September  17— Adolph  Sebastian,  shoemaker,  to 
Krato  F.  Topp;  assets,  $1,900;  liabilities, 
$2,175. 

September  19— Fred  Mehmert,  real  estate,  to  Wil- 
liam E.  Bundy;  assets,  $91, OSS;  liabilities. 
$83,500. 

September  2i— John  Corcoran,  grocer,  to  J.  J. 
Murphy;  assets,  $390  81;  liabilities,  $855  32. 
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William  A.  Hell,  printer,  to  J.  H.  C.  Smith;  as- 
sets. $1,495  10;  liabilities,  $3,806  37. 
September  28— Joseph  Pletzer.  restaurant,  to  Wil- 
liam R.  Strasser;  assets,  $52,832  05;  liabili- 
ties. 181.287  32. 
September  30—Patrlck  &  Thomas  Mornssey,  sa- 
loon, to  M.  F.  Galvln;  assets,  $1,800;  liabili- 
ties,  $2,385  57.  „'•«.« 

October  1— Charles  Bruns,  grocer  to  John  a. 
Webb;  assets,   $155  71;   liabilities.   $591  10. 

October  2— Sallle  B.  Hornaday,  grocer,  to  Ben  v. 
Tyler;  assets,  $234  78;  liabilities,  $500. 

October  12— Charles  F.  W.  Evers,  grocer,  to  H. 
H.  Llppelman;  assets,  $1,997  56;  liabilities, 
$5,722  22. 

October  19— Progress  Grocery  Company  to  A.  L. 
Dalton;   assets,    $230  25;   liabilities,    $456  40. 

October  21— Wilson  &  Reeder,  caterers,  to  How- 
ard Douglass;  assets,  $4,357  50;  liabilities,  $9,- 
531  88 

October  22— Levy  Barnett,  clothing,  to  C.  B.  Ev- 
erett; assets,  $1,733  79;  liabilities,  $2,000. 

October  24— Herzog  &  Co.,  wholesale  clothing,  to 
David  Workum;  assets,  $21,823  81;  liabilities, 
$.'{0,000. 

October  26— Henry  A.  Niehaus,  boots  and  shoes, 
to  F.  J.  Dorger;  assets,  $308  03;  liabilities, 
$1,784  89. 

October  29 — H.  C.  Walnwrig'/.t,  no  business,  to 
L.S.Starkey;  assets,   $4,000;   liabilities,   $4,000. 

October  30 — Wm.  Latham,  farmer,  to  John  Nich- 
ols; assets,  $5,031  66;  liabilities,  $2,769  68. 

November  2— C.  F.  Hake  &  Sons,  stoves,  to  Bur- 
ton P.  Hollister;  assets,  $8,524  49;  liabilities, 
$14,745  02. 

November   9— Mary   M.   Woolley,    no  business,    to 
W.    B.    Morrow;    assets,    $12,000;    liabilities, 
$9,500. 
Wm   Schueler,    boots   and   shoes,    to   George   A. 
Turrell;   assets.    $6,500;   liabilities,    $4,365. 

November  13— Grasella  H.  Hathaway,  no  busi- 
ness, to  J.  G.  Hudson;  assets,  $4,000;  liabil- 
ities,  $4,000. 

November  14— Josephine  Katzenstein,  no  busi- 
ness, to  Fred  Closs,  Jr.;  assets,  $2,500;  lia- 
bilities, $2,800. 

November  16— The  Samuel  Woodside  Company, 
teas,  coffee,  &c,  to  Wallace  Burch;  assets, 
$24,813  65;  liabilities,  $47,658  77. 

November  18— Minnie  Kennedy,  milliner,  to  Theo. 
Horstman;  assets,  $1,136  48;  liabilities, 
$2,806  10. 

November  20— W.  A.  Davidson,  jewelry,  to  E.  B. 
Radcliff;  assets,  $15,000;   liabilities,  $12,000. 

November  23— Albert  Osche,  hat  department  of 
the  Fair,  Sixth  and  Race,  to  A.  A.  Brown; 
assets,  $618  92;  liabilities,  $2,436  11. 
Smith  Implement  and  Buggy  Company,  J.  F. 
Kinney,  receiver;  assets,  $25,000;  liabilities, 
$35,000.  

The  Pearl  Bryan  Murder. 

Chronology  of  One  of  the  Most  Shocking  Crimes 
of  the  Century. 

February  1,  1896— Headless  body  of  a  woman 
found  on  the  farm  of  John  B.  Lock,  near  the 
end  of  the  Ft.  Thomas  electric  car  line,  by 
John  Hewlin,  a  lad  employed  by  Farmer  Lock, 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Police  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Covington  and  Newport  at  once  set  to 
work  to  try  to  solve  the  mystery. 

February  3— Post-mortem  examination  of  the 
corpse  made  by  Drs.  Robert  Carothers,  C.  T. 
and  John  L.  Phythian,  J.  O.  Jenkins  and  F. 
W.  Flshback  by  order  of  Coroner  Tingley,  of 
Newport,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  dead  girl 
was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Through  the 
efforts  of  L.  D.  Poock,  a  Newport  shoe  mer- 
chant, It  1b  learned  that  the  dead  girl's  shoes 
were  sold  by  Lewis  &  Hayes,  of  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  and  Sheriff  Plummer,  of  Newport,  with 
Detectives  Crim  and  McDermott,  of  Cincin- 
nati, leave  for  that  place  with  the  girl's  shoes 
and  clothing. 

February  4— Judge  C.  J.  Helm,  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Campbell  County,  Ky.,  at  Newport, 
directs  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  crime. 

February  5— The  headless  body  identified  as  that 
of  Miss  Pearl  Bryan,  aged  22,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Bryan,  a  well-to-do  farmer   living 


half  a  mile  south  of  Greencastle,  Ind.  Th« 
officers  learned  from  Lewis  &  Hayes  that  a. 
pair  of  shoes  similar  to  those  of  the  dead  gjrl 
had  been  sold  to  Pearl  Bryan  by  them  on  No- 
vember 18,  1895,  and  they  at  once  called  ort 
Mrs.  Bryan,  who  Immediately  recognized  the 
shoes  and  clothes  as  those  of  her  daughter. 
Pearl  had  left  home  January  28,  1896,  and 
had  gone  direct  to  Cincinnati.  The  officers 
also  learned  that  it  was  commonly  reported 
at  Greencastle  that  Pearl  Bryan  had  been  be- 
trayed by  Scott  Jackson,  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  office  of  Dentist  Gillespie  in  that 
city,  and  that  Jackson  had  gone  to  Cincin- 
nati about  October  2,  1895,  to  attend  the  Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery.  The  officers  also 
learned  of  correspondence  between  Jackson 
and  Will  Wood,  a  second  cousin  of  Pearl 
Bryan,  in  which  they  discussed  the  matter  of 
having  a  criminal  operation  performed  on  the 
girl.  Thereupon  the  officers  wired  Chief 
Deitsch  to  arrest  Jackson,  and  they  went  to 
South  Bend,  where  they  arrested  Wrood.  Jack- 
son was  arrested  by  Detective  Buhner  at  10 
o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Ninth  street,  near  Plum. 
Jackson's  roommate  and  fellow  student  at 
the  dental  college,  Alonzo  Walling,  was  also 
arrested  at  3  o'clock  a.  m.  by  Lieutenant  Sam 
Corbin,  in  his  room  at  Miss  Rose  McNevin's 
house,  No.  222  West  Ninth  street,  next  door 
to  Robinson's  Opera  House.  Jackson  admitted 
knowing  Pearl  Bryan,  but  denied  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  murder.  Walling  said  he  did  not 
know  her.  After  the  arrest  of  the  two  students 
Dave  Wallingford,  who  keeps  a  saloon  at 
George  and  Plum  streets,  and  his  barkeeper, 
Allen  Johnson,  colored,  called  at  police  head- 
quarters and  stated  that  Jackson  and  Walling 
and  two  young  ladies  had  been  in  their  saloon 
last  Friday  night,  and  that  Jackson  had  bor- 
rowed $2  from  Wallingford  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  carriage  ride.  Jackson  and  Wall- 
ing admitted  that  they  were  in  the  saloon, 
but  claimed  it  was  on  another  night.  Jack- 
son is  27  years  old,  and  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
John  Jackson,  a  highly  respected  widow  of 
Greencastle.  His  sister  is  married  to  Dr. 
Edwin  Post,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Depauw 
University,  Indiana.  Walling  is  21  years 
old.  He  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Walling,  of 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  a  brother  of  Clinton  Wall- 
ing, of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  Wood  is  19  years  old 
and  is  the  son  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Wood,  of  Green- 
castle. 

February  6— Wood  is  brought  to  this  city  and  held 
as  a  witness.  He  siaid  Jackson  betrayed  the 
girl.  Jackson  said  Wood  betrayed  the  girl  and 
Walling  murdered  her.  Walling  said  Jackson 
murdered  her.  Murder  charged  against  Jack- 
son and  Walling.  From  the  prisoners  it  was 
learned  that  Pearl  Bryan  had  taken  a  room 
at  the  Indiana  House  upon  arriving  here.  She 
registered  as  Mabel  Stanley,  and  was  assigned 
to  Room  114.  She  remained  there  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  nights  preceding  the  murder. 
Barber  Fred  Albion  says  he  shaved  off  Jack- 
son's beard. 

February  7— Jackson  and  Walling  arraigned  in 
the  Police  Court  on  the  charge  of  murder.  The 
cases  continued  until  the  13th  inst.  by  Judge 
Gregg.  Wood,  charged  with  an  attempted 
abortion,  is  released  on  $5,000  bail. 

February  8— The  headless  body  removed  from 
Newport  to  Dpply's  undertaking  establishment 
on  Ninth  street,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  and 
there  exhibited  to  Jackson  and  Walling  in  the 
presence  of  Mayor  Caldwell,  Chief  Deitsch 
and  the  dead  girl's  brother  and  sister. 

February  9— Pearl  Bryan's  hat  turned  over  to  the 
police.  It  was  found  by  Mrs.  Mary  Morgan 
on  the  Alexandria  pike,  a  short  distance  out 
of  Newport,  on  February  1.  The  hat  con- 
tained a  bowlder  and  a  bloody  handkerchief, 
which  Walling  said  belonged  to  Jackson.  The 
headless  body  removed  to  Greencastle,  arriv- 
ing there  at  12:35  o'clock  at  night.  It  is 
placed  in  a  vault  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 
Barber  Fred  Albion  brought  to  police  head- 
quarters and  questioned  by  Night  Chief  Ren- 
kert.  He  was  a  chum  of  Walling  and  came  to 
this  city  with  him  from  Hamilton,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  could  tell  something  about  the 
crime,  but  claimed  he  knew  nothing. 


February  11— Inquest  In  the  murder  mystery  be- 
gun at  Newport  by  Coroner  Ting-ley. 

February  12— Verdict  rendered  by  the  Coroner's 
jury  finding  that  cocaine  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  Pearl  Bryan,  and  that  she  had 
been  decapitated  while  she  was  still  alive;  that 
she  was  last  seen  in  company  with  Scott  Jack- 
son and  Alonzo  Walling  getting  into  a  cab  at 
Plum  and  George  streets,  and  that  she  came  to 
her  death  on  the  premises  of  John  B.  L»ocke. 
near  Ft.  Thomas,   Campbell  County.   Ky. 

February  13— Jackson  and  Walling  ind  cted  for 
murder  by  the  grand  jury  of  Campbell  Coun- 
ty, Ky.  They  are  arraigned  In  the  Cincinnati 
Police  Court,  Wailing  being  defended  by  At- 
torneys Morey,  Sheppard  and  Andrews,  and 
Jackson  by  Attorney  Woodmansee.  Charge  of 
murder  is  nolled  and  they  are  held  as  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  February  18  fixed  upon 
for  their  hearing.  Wood's  case  continued  until 
February  :5.  All  three  prisoners  removed  to 
the  County  Jail  in  Patrol  1.  Sheriff  Plummer 
goes  to  Frankfort  to  get  requisition  papers  for 
Jackson  and  Walling  from  Governor  Bradley. 

February  14— The  canal  vainly  searched  for  the 
missing  head.  Sheriff  Plummer  receives  requi- 
sition papers. 

February  15— George  H.  Jackson,  colored,  tells 
Officer  Edwin  M.  Swain  that  he  Is  the  man 
who  drove  the  cab  in  which  Jackson  and  Wall- 
ing conveyed  Pearl  Bryan  to  Ft.  Thomas. 

February  16— Detectives  Crim  and  McDermott, 
Sergeant  Werner  and  Patrolman  Patrick  White 
find  the  cab  In  which  Pearl  Bryan  was  taken 
to  Ft.  Thomas.  It  was  a  rockaway,  belonging 
to  Chester  P.  Mullen,  a  livery  stable  man  at 
942  and  944  McMillan  street,  Walnut  Hills. 
.Tackson  identifies  the  cab  and  horse  and  drives 
••'-^  ofPcpi-j!  over  the  same  route  by  which  he 
n.  Walling  and  Pearl  Bryan  to 
Ft.  Thomas. 

Fe  ^vernor  Bushnell  grants  the  requi- 

sition for  Jackson  and  Walling.  The  case  con- 
tinued in  the  Police  Court  until  the  27th  inst. 
May  Smith,  who  claims  to  be  a  friend  of  the 
prisoners,  says  that  Jackson  confessed  in  a 
letter  to  her  that  he  had  committed  the  crime, 
but  that  she  destroyed  the  letter. 

February  19— Correspondence  between  Jackson 
and  Wood  in  regard  to  Pearl  Bryan,  published 
in  The  Enquirer. 

February  25— Wood's  case  continued  In  the  Po- 
lice Court  to  April  15  and  his  bond  reduced 
to  $3,000. 

February  27— Wood  released  on  bail. 

February  29— Nathoo,  an  alleged  high-caste  Brah- 
min, visits  the  scene  of  the  murder  and  tries 
to  find  the  missing  head  by  means  of  Hindoo 
rites  and  incantations.  Judge  Buchwalter  sets 
next  Saturday  for  hearing  arguments  in  the 
requisition  proceedings. 

March  7 — Judge  Buchwalter  hears  the  arguments 
in  the  requisition  proceedings  and  remands 
Jackson  and  Walling  to  the  agent  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  but  grants  a  stay  of  execution 
for  eight  days  to  enable  the  defense  to  ap- 
peal the  case  to  the  Circuit  Court  on  a  writ 
of  error. 

March  16— The  Circuit  Court  sustains  Judge  Buch- 
walter's  decision  and  the  prisoners  must  go 
to  Kentucky. 

March  17— Jackson  and  Walling  removed  to  the 
Newport  Jail  in  Patrol  2. 

March  18— Plot  to  lynch  Jackson  and  Walling  dis- 
covered by  the  Newport  police. 

March  19 — Jackson  and  Walling  case  called  by 
Judge  Helm.     Trial  set  for  April  7. 

March  23 — Jackson  and  Walling  arraigned  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Campbell  County  at  Newport, 
and  plead  not  guilty. 

April  3 — Sheriff  Jule  Plunumer  banqueted  by  Eu- 
reka Lodge  No.  7,  K.  of  P.,  for  his  work  in 
the  case. 

April  7— Jackson  appears  in  Court  for  trial,  but 
it  is  postponed  until  April  21. 

April  15— Wood  dismissed  in  the  Police  Court. 

April  21 — Jackson's  trial  begins  before  Judge 
Helm  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Campbell  County, 
Kentucky,  at  Newport.  The  jury  consisted 
of  Wm.  White,  Murty  Shea.  Louis  Scharstein, 
John  F.  Backsman,  David  Kraut,  Wm.  Motz, 
Millard  Carr,  F.  B.  Mader,  George  P.  Steg- 
ner,    Frederick    Gieskemeyer,    John    M..    Enz- 


weilor  and  John  Roehmer.  The  prosecution 
le  conducted  by  Corn  mon  wealth  Attorney 
Lockhart,  Colonel  Nelson,  of  Newport,  County 
Attorney  Ran;sey  Washington,  and  Silas  Hays 
of  Greencastle.  Jackson's  attorney  was  L.  J. 
Crawford. 

April  2  4— Wood  testifies  against  Jackson. 

April  30— Jackson  teatiflee   n  hie  own  defenee. 

May  4—  "Detective"  John  Seward  and  William  R. 
Trusty,  Jr.,  trapped  in  the  open  Court  in  try- 
ing to  give  perjured  testimony.  Trusty  charged 
with  peujury,  but  not  arrested. 

May  5 — Seward  throws  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  Commonwealth  Attorney,  and  offers  to 
testify  for  the  prosecution. 

May  8 — Testimony  in  the  Jackson  case  ended. 
Mind-reader  Thomas  Ready  drives  blind- 
folded with  George  H.  Jackson  beside  him  in 
the  Chester  Mullen  ?ab  over  the  route  to  Ft. 
Thomas  which  the  colored  driver  claims  to 
have  taken  when  he  drove  over  with  Jackson, 
Walling  and  Pearl  Bryan. 

May  11— Judge  Helm  charges  the  Jury.  Opening 
argument   made  by  Colonel   Nelson. 

May  12— Attorney  Crawford  argues  in  defense  of 
Jackson. 

May  13— Commonwealth  Attorney  Lockhart  makes 
the  closing  argument  in  the  case. 

May  14— Jury  finds  Jackson  guilty  of  murder,  and 
condemns  him  to  death.  Motion  made  for  a 
new  trial. 

May  26— Walling' s  trial  begun. 

May  28— Jury  selected  for  Walling's  trial.  It 
consisted  of  James  I.  Ware,  Chas.  Federer, 
Jesse  Batson,  Frank  Schuh,  John  A.  Cella,  E. 
M.  De  Rose,  Fred  A.  Dietz,  Robert  A.  Miles, 
Peter  Wern,  Frank  Griffith,  John  H.  Krift 
and  M  R.  Moran.  Prosecution  by  Common- 
wealth Attorney  M.  R.  Lockhart,  Colonel  R. 
W.  Nelson,  County  Attorney  Ramsey  Wash- 
ington. Walling's  attorneys  were  Colonel 
George  Washington  and  Mr.  Shepherd. 

May  29— New  trial  refused  to  Jackson  by  Judge 
Helm  and  he  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  June 
30.  Stay  of  60  days  granted.  Sheriff  Plum- 
mer removed  as  bailiff. 

June  1— Jackson  is  removed  to  the  Covington  Jail 
by  order  of  Judge  Helm. 

June  8 — Walling  testifies  in  his  own  defense. 

June  15— Judge  Helm  charges  the  jury. 

June  16— Opening  argument  made  by  Attorney 
Hays  for  the  prosecution. 

June  17 — Colonel  George  Washington  argues  in 
defense  of  Walling. 

June  18— Closing  argument  made  by  Common- 
wealth Attorney  Lockhart.  The  jury  finds 
Walling  guilty  of  murder  and  condemns  him 
to  death.  Walling  is  removed  to  the  Coving- 
ton Jail. 

June  19 — Reasons  filed  for  a  new  trial  for  Walling. 

June  25 — Arguments  for  a  new  trial  for  Walling 
made  before  Judge  Helm  by  Colonel  Washing- 
ton. 

June  27— Wm.  R.  Trusty,  Jr.,  Indicted  for  per- 
jury and  John  Seward  Indicted  for  subor- 
nation of  perjury  in  Jackson's  trial  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Campbell  County,  Kentucky. 

June  29— kludge  Helm  refuses  a  new  trial  for 
Walling. 

July  6— Walling1  sentenced  to  be  hanged  Au- 
gust 7. 

July  17— Banquet  tendered  Colonel  R.  W.  Nelson 
by  the  Newport  Commercial  Club  for  his  ef- 
forts in  prosecuting  Jackson  and  Walling. 

August  17 — John  Seward  arrested  in  Newport  for 
subornation  of  perjury  in  the  Jackson  trial. 

September  1— Wm.  Trusty,  Jr.,  arrested  for  per- 
jury in  the  Jackson  case. 

September  3 — Trusty  confesses  that  his  testimony 
was  false. 

September  6 — Plot  to  release  Jackson  and  Wall- 
ing from  the  Covington  Jail  discovered- 
October  1 — Commonwealth  Attorney  Lockhart  ar- 
gues against  granting  new  trial  to  Jackson 
in  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

October  2— Argument  made  for  a  new  trial  for 
Jackson  by  Attorney  Crawford 

October  6  —  John  Seward  arraigned.  Case  con- 
tinued until  November  13. 

October  13— Transcript  of  record  in  Walling  case 
filed  in  the  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 

October  14 — Seward  again  indicted  for  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  in  the  Jackson  trial. 


Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  sets  Walling's  case 
for  October  24. 
October   18— George  H.    Jackson,   the  colored   cab 
driver   In    the   case,    indicted   on   a   charge    of 
perjury    and     embezzlement     at     Springfield, 
Ohio. 
October  22— Walling's  case  postponed  to  Novem- 
ber 6  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
November  0— Motion  for  a  new  trial  for  Walling 
argued  before   the   Kentucky  Court   of  Appeals 
by  Colonel  George  Washington  and  M.  A.  Lock- 
hart. 
November   10— Cases  of  Trusty  and  Seward   con- 
tinued by  Judge  Helm. 
December  8— New  trial  refused  to  Jackson  by  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,   the  opinion  of  the 
Court,   prepared   by  Judge  Hazeliigg,    affirming 
the  decision  of  Judge  Helm,  of  the  lower  Court. 
December  12— New  trial  refused  to  Walling  by  the 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals,  the  opionlon  of  the 
Court   havelng  been  prepared   by  Judge   Hazel- 
rigg. 
December   15.— Seward    and   Trusty   appeared   for 
trial    and   pleaded   guilty.      Seward    was    sen- 
tenced to  two  years   and  Trusty   to   one   year 
In  the  penitentiary  at  Frankfort. 
Thirty   days  time   granted    to   the   attorneys   of 
Scott  Jackson  in  which  to  file  petition  for  re- 
hearing. 
December    16 — Walling's   attorneys   granted   until 
January  7  to  file  a  petition  for  a  rehearing. 


Armory  and  First  Regiment,  O.  N.   G. 

Organized  1876  by  Colonel  C.  B.  Hunt;  700 
members;  armory  west  side  Freeman  avenue,  op- 
posite Everett  street;  built  1886-89,  cost  $115,000; 
171%  feet  by  308  feet;  main  hall  is  137  feet  wide 
and  225  feet  long.  Officers  are:  Colonel,  C.  B. 
Hunt;  Majors,  T.  W.  Thomas,  E.  H.  Lovell  and 
S.  W.  Kennedy;  Regimental  Adjutant,  R.  P. 
Reeder;  First  Battalion,  Lieutenant  Harry  Bry- 
an, Adjutant;  Second  Battalion,  Lieutenant  Har- 
ry Terrell,  Adjutant;  Third  Battalion,  Lieuten- 
ant Charles  F.  Hake,  Adjutant;  Surgeon,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Hendley;  Assistant  Surgeons,  Captain  Gil- 
bert I.  Cullen,  Dr.  H.  E.  Twitchell  and  Dr.  Chas. 
H.  Castle;  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  Captain 
Adolph  Geiger;  Signal  Officer,  Lieutenant  Peter 
Gibson;  Quartermaster,  Captain  George  Hopf; 
Chaplain,  Rev.  Howard  Henderson.  Company  A 
(Longworth  Rifles),  Captain  Charles  Becht;  meets 
every  Monday  night.  Company  B  (Lytle  Greys), 
Captain  E.  P.  Dietz;  meets  every  Tuesday  night. 
Company  C  (Hunt  Rifles),  Captain  John  Proctor; 
meets  every  Monday  night.  Company  D  (Gar- 
field Rifles),  Captain  William  Hayes;  meets  on 
Wednesday  night.  Company  E  (Hamilton  Light 
Infantry),  Captain  A.  W.  Margedant;  meets  at 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Company  F  (Moore  Light 
Guards),  Captain  Charles  F.  Wegelin,  meets 
Wednesday  night.  Company  G  (Douglass  Light 
Guards),  Captain  Charles  Pelper;  meets  Tuesday 
night.  Company  H  (Robinson  Light  Infantry), 
Captain  Percy  Hawkins;  meets  Thursday  night. 
Company  I  (Lincoln  Guards),  Captain  Paul  Mil- 
likin;  meets  Thursday  night.  Company  K  (Gib- 
son Rifles),  Captain  F.  L.  Davidson;  meets  Fri- 
day night.  Company  L,  Captain  W.  S.  La  Tour- 
rette;  meets  at  Middletown.  Band  and  drum  corps 
meet  every  Saturday  nlglit;  Sergeant  George 
Smith,  Drum  Major;  George  Smith,  Jr.,   leader. 

Battery  B  and  Signal  Corps,  First  Regiment 
Light  Artillery,  O.  N.  G.,  Captain  Fred  Herman 
commanding;  First  Lieutenant,  Clarence  E.  Pat- 
ton;  Second  Lieutenants,  John  Hagameyer  and 
George  Gampfer;  meets  every  Monday  night. 


Associated  Charities  of  Cincinnati. 


Office  304  Broadway;  W.  J.  Breed,  President; 
Fred  H.  Alms,  Treasurer;  Charles  M.  Hubbard, 
Secretary  and  Superintendent;  office  hours,  8  a.  m. 
to  6  p.  m. ;  includes  a  registration  office,  free 
employment  bureau,  workroom  for  women  at  304 
Broadway,  Miss  Katharine  Westendorf  in  charge; 
labor  yard  for  men  at  324  West  Pearl,  open  fronn 

6  a.     m.    to     7    p.     m.     and     on   Sundays     from 

7  tp  10  p.  m.,  Thomas  Clephane,  Superintendent; 
gives  employment  ox  suitable  relief  to  all  deserv- 
im»  applicants. 


Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  is  among  the  oldest  of  com- 
mercial organizations  in  the  country  which  have 
attained  special  distinction,  and  it  continues  to 
hold  a  high  position  among  such  institutions  in 
the  scope  and  influence  of  its  work.  It  is  now  in 
its  fifty-seventh  year  of  existence.  A  complete 
history  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  given  in 
the  forty-sixth   annual   report  of  the  association. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  is  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine 
streets,  on  the  site  of  the  old  postoffice  building. 
The  work  of  removing  the  old  building  was  be- 
gun in  May,  1886:  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
occurred  on  June  18,  1887,  without  formality.  The 
ceremonies  of  opening  the  new  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce building  were  held  on  January  29  and  30, 
1889,  and  the  occasion  was  the  most  notable  in 
the  history  of  this  city.  The  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  a  promenade  concert  on  the  evening  of 
the  29th;  procession  of  members  from  the  old 
Exchange  hall  In  Pike's  Opera  House  to  the 
new  building  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  30th; 
formal  call  to  order  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morrison, 
President,  at  11  o'clock;  prayer  by  Rev.  B.  W. 
Chidlaw,  D.  D. ;  address  by  Henry  C.  Urner,  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Real  Estate  Managers, 
formally  delivering  the  building  to  the  Directors 
of  the  association;  formal  reception  of  the  prop- 
erty and  response  by  President  Morrison;  singing 
of  a  dedicatory  hymn,  composed  by  Mr.  Sidney 
D.  Maxwell;  oration  by  General  Edward  F. 
Noyes;  address  of  welcome  to  representatives  of 
other  commercial  bodies  by  Hon.  Amor  Smith, 
Jr.,  Mayor;  addresses  by  visiting  delegates.  These 
ceremonies  were  accompanied  with  music.  On 
Thursday,  January  31,  the  first  daily  session  of 
the  Chamber  in  the  hall  was  held. 

H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  was  the  architect 
of  the  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing structures  in  the  country.  The  walls  are 
of  undressed  granite  and  rounded  to  a  tower  at 
each  corner,  the  general  design  being  Roman- 
esque. Froim  the  Fourth-street  sidewalk  to  the 
corniice  is  113  feet,  and  the  extreme  height  of  the 
roof  is  75  feet  more  of  elevation.  Burnet  street, 
on  the  south  of  the  building,  is  13%  feet  lower 
than  Fourth  street.  Tlhe  ground  area  is  100  by 
150  feet;  the  Exchange  hoM  is  66  by  by  136  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  lobby,  and  50  feet  high.  There 
are  numerous  rooms  on  the  lower  and  upper 
floors,  available  for  rental.  The  entire  structure 
above  the  exchange  hall,  vast  as  it  is,  is  sup- 
ported from  the  marvelous  iron  work  of  the  roof. 

The  cost  of  the  Chamber  of  Comimerce  Build- 
ing, with  its  general  equipment,  was  about  $675,- 
000.  The  ground,  whi.le  secured  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  $100,000,  would  at  this  time  be  mar- 
ketable for  a  much  larger  sum.  The  receipts  from 
rentals  are  now  about  $26,000  per  year.  The  as- 
sociation is  not  a  terminable  one,  its  property 
interest  is  not  divisible,  it  declares  no  dividends, 
it  conducts  no  business  for  profit.  Its  member- 
ship represents  a  participating  privilege  in  its 
facilities,  terminable  if  not  renewed  yearly. 

The  exchange  is  exceptionally  well  provided 
with  telegraphic  market  news,  for  which  the  as- 
sociation now  pays  about  $9,000  per  year.  Thds 
covers  the  principal  markets  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

There  about  1,550  members.  Annual  election 
oocurs  the  second  Tuesday  of  November.  The 
officers  are  J.  Milton  Blair,  President;  B.  W. 
Wasson,  First  Vice  President;  W<m.  L.  Hunt, 
Second  Vice  President;  Paul  M.  MiJUdkin,  Treas- 
urer; James  B.  Wallace,  Secretary;  Directors  for 
one  year,  H.  Lee  Early,  Frank  W.  Foulds  John 
H.  AlQen,  George  F.  Dieterle,  John  S.  Shillito; 
Directors  for  two  years,  Robert  H.  West,  J.  W. 
Dunn,  E.  C.  Gdbbs,  O.  H.  Jones  and  Oscar  F. 
Barrett.    Superintendent,  Charles  B.  Murray. 


Cincinnati  Bowling-  League. 

Organized  November  8,  1896.  Prank  Reichrath, 
Jr.,  President;  Frank  Riehle,  Vice  President;  A. 
L.  Bultman,  Secretary ;  H.  G.  Schmidt,  Treas- 
urer. Includes  the  following  clubs:  Fairview 
Heights,  St.  Clair,  Star,  Burnet  Woods.  Pig 
Tails,  Northside,  Aburndale  and  Oriole. 
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Bonded    Debt  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati 

Of  all  issues  outstanding  December  2,  1896. 


Class  of  Loan. 


♦Funding  &  Canal,  Letters  A  &  A2.. 

Hospital,   Letter  S   

Waterworks,  Letter  C5 

University,  Letter  H2 

Hospital,   Letter  S2   

McLean  Avenue  Sewer,  Letter  U2.,.. 

Sewerage  &  Gilbert  Av.,  Let.  R  &  U. 

Eggleston  Avenue  Sewer,   Letter  B3. 

Funding  Debt,   Letter  L 

Wa  terworks,   Letter  K 

Waterworks,  Letter  F 

"♦General    Deficiency    

McLean  Avenue  Sewer,  Letter  U2..., 

Funding    

♦•Deficiency    

Hospital,  Letter  S3 

City  Hall  

City  Hall   

♦City  Hall  

♦City  Hall   , 

Fire  Bonds 

Orphan  Asylum,  registered 

♦♦Pavement 

Pavement    

Pavement    

♦Pavement   , 

♦Pavement    

♦Pavement   , 

♦Pavement   

♦Avenue     , 

♦Viaduct    

♦Bowlder  Pavement    

♦Waterworks     

♦McLean  Avenue  Sewer,  Letter  U2.... 

♦Building  University   , 

♦Workhouse  Improvement 

Madisonville  Avenue 

House  of  Refuge  

♦Trunk  Sewer 

Trunk    Sewer    

♦Liberty-street  Viaduct    

♦Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 

Cincinnati   Southern   Railway    

Cincinnati   Southern   Railway   

Cincinnati   Southern   Railway    

Cincinnati   Southern   Railway   

Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 

Consolidated  Sinking  Fund   

Consolidated  Sinking  Fund 

Consolidated  Sinking  Fund 

♦Avondale  Sewer  

Avondale    Sewer    

Avondale   Sewer 

Avondale    Sewer    

Avondale    Sewer    

Avondale   Sewer   

Avondale   Sewer    

Avondale  Water  

Avondale  Turnpike  Street  Improvem't. 
Avondale  Fire  and  Police  Improvem't. 
Avondale  Fire  &  Police  Improve' t  B.. 
Avondale  Fire  &  Police  Improve't  C. 
Avondale  Fire  &  Police  Improve't  D.. 
Avondale  Fire  &  Police  Improve't  E.. 

Avondale    Sidewalk    

Avondale  Street  Improvement  A 

Avondale  Street  Improvement  B 

Avondale   Street   Improvement  C 

Avondale  Street  Improvement  D 

Avondale  Street  Improvement  E 

Avondale  Street  Improvement  F 

Avondale   Street  Improvement  G 

Clifton  No.   1  Water 

Clifton    Sewerage    I 


Amount 
Outstanding 


Interest 
Payabl* 
In  1897. 


5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4% 
Clifton,  No.  1,  General  Improvement.  .14% 

Clifton  No.  2.  General  Improvement 4V? 

Clifton   No.   2,   Water  [4% 

Llnwood  Waterworks  &  Electric  Light 

Plant  

Llnwood  Waterworks  &  Electric  Light 

Plant   

Llnwood  Waterworks  &  Electric  Light 
Plant  


$    168,500  00 
397,000  00 
297,000  00 
71,000  00 
239,000  00 
85,000  00 
296,000  00 
99,000  00 
59,000  00 
70,000  00 
95,000  00 
499,500  00 
35,000  00 
993,000  00 
462,500  00 
50,000  00 
700,000  00 
300,000  00 
250,000  00 
825,000  00 
150,000  00 
100,000  00 
2,000,000  00 
125,000  00 
150,000  00 
150,000  00 
450,000  00 
450,000  00 
200,000  00 
55,000  00 
350,000  00 
150,000  00 
200,000  00 
35,000  00 
100,000  00 
100,000  00 
16,000  00 
34,000  00 
50,000  00 
300,000  00 
68,000  00 
494,000  00 
7,645,000  00 
2,890,000  00 
1,896,000  00 
838,000  00 
895,000  00 
1,332,000  00 
998,000  00 
40,000  00 
5,000  00 
14,500  00 
10,000  00 
9,000  00 
6,000  00 
8,000  00 
5,000  00 
75,000  00 
25,000  00 
14,500  00 
10,000  00 
18,000  00 
15,000  00 
17,000  00 
2,500  00 
50,000  00 
50,000  00 
25,000  00 
50,000  00 
15,000  00 
80,000  00 
10,000  00 
20,000  00 
50,000  00 
99,500  00 
50,000  00 
12,000  00 

8,000  00 

40,000  00 

29,000  00 


$      10,110  00 


28,981  00 

20,790  00 

4,970  00 

17,447  00 

2,100  00 

21,608  00 

7,227  00 

8.540  00 

4,200  00 

6,700  00 

19,980  00 

2,100  00 

69,510  00 

18,500  00 

3,500  00 

28,000  00 

12,000  00 

10,000  00 

13,000  00 


Date  of  Interest 
Payment. 


May  1  and  Nov.  1 
June  1  &  Dec.  1 
Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 
Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 
Mar.  15  &  Sept.  15 
April  1  and  Oct.  1 
Jan.  1  and  July  1 
June  15  &  Dec.  15 
April  15  &  Oct.  15 
June  1  &  Dec.  1 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 
May  15  &  Nov.  15 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 
May  1  and  Nov.  1 
June  1  &  Dec. 
June  1  &  Dec. 
June  1  &  Dec. 
I  June   1  &  Dec. 

6,000  00!  June   1  &  Dec. 

6,000  00i  Mar.  17  &   Sep.  17 
80,000  00  June  1  &  Dec.   1 

5,000  00  June 

6,000  00  June 

6,000  00  June 
18,000  00  June  1  &  Dec. 
18,000  00  June   1  &  Dec. 


Principal 
Matures. 


1  &  Dec. 
1  &  Dec. 
1  &  Dec. 


8,000  00 
2,200  00 

14,000  00 

6,000  00 

,000  00 


June  1  &  Dec. 
June  1  &  Dec. 
June   1  &  Dec. 

1  &  Dec. 

1  &  Dec. 


June 
.June 
1,750  OOlMay  1  and  Nov 
4,000  00  Jan.  1  and  July  1 
4,000  00  June   1  &  Dec     " 


640  00  June   1  &  Dec. 


1,360  00  Jan.  1  and  July  1 


2,000  00  j  June   1  &  Dec. 


12,000  00  June   1  &  Dec.    1 

2,720  00  June   1  &  Dec.    1 

34,580  00! Jan.  1  and  July  1 

558,085  001  Jan.  1  and  July  1 

173,400  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

138,408  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

58,660  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

53,700  00  Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 

66,600  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

39,920  00  Jan.  1  and  July  1 

1,600  00  Jan.  1  and  July  1 

250  00  June   1  &  Dec.    1 

725  00  April  1  and  Oct.  1 

500  00  June  1  &  Dec.   1 

450  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

800  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

400  00  Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 

250  00  Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 

8,750  00  Jan.  1  and  July  1 

1,250  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 

725  00  March  1  &  Sept.  1 

500  00  May  1  and  Nov.  1 


900  00 

750  00 

850  00 

125  00 

2,000  00 

2.000  00 

1,000  00 

2,000  00 

600  00 

1,200  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

2,250  00 

4,477  50 

2,250  00 

540  00 

180  00 

2,000  00 

1,450  00 


May  1, 
June  1, 
Aup.  1, 
Aug.  1, 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  1, 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
June  15, 
Oct.  15, 
June  1, 
May  1, 
May  15, 
May  1, 
May  1, 
June  1, 
June  1, 
June  1, 
June  1, 
June  1, 
Mar.  17, 
June  1, 
June    1, 

June  1, 
June  1, 
June    1, 

June    1, 

June    1, 

June    1, 

June 

June 

June 

May 

July 

June 

June 

July 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

May 

May 

Nov. 

Aug. 

May 

July 

July 

Dec. 

Oct. 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 

May 

Oct. 

June 

June 

July 

June 

July 

Jan 


April  1  and  Oct.  1 
June  1  &  Dec.  1 
June  1  &  Dec.  1 
Jan.  1  and  July  1 
June  1  &  Dec.  1 
Jan.  1  and  July  1 
Jan.  1  and  July  1,.. 
April  1  and  Oct.  I1  April  1, 
Jan.  1  and  July  ljJan.  1, 
May  1  and  Nov.  1  May  1. 
May  1  and  Nov.  1  Nov.  1, 
Jan.  1  and  July  ljJan.  1, 
Jan.  1  and  July  1  July  1, 
Jan.  1  and  July  l'July  1. 
May  1  and  Nov.  1  May  1. 
April  15  &  Oct.  15  April  15, 


April  1  and  Oct.  1 
April  1  and  Oct.  1 
April  1  and  Oct.  1 


1897 

1X97 
1897 

1*97 
1*9^ 

]>•'.>:, 

1809 

1899 

1900 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1911 

1908 

1908 

1905 

190S 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1914 

1912 

1922 

1912 

1911 

1900 

1918 

1923 

1915 

1926 

1929 

1932 

1939 

1902 

1002 

1906 

1906 

1908 

1909 

1930 

1931 

1941 

1904 

1905 

1907 

1907 

1913 

1915 

1917 

1907 

1914 

1914 

1915 

1015 

1916 

1923 

191  \ 

1921 

1021 

1022 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1925 

1906 

1917 

1918 
1920 
1922 


April  1,  1904 
Feb.  1,  1923 
Aug.     1,   1923 
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BONDED   DEBT  OP   CINCINNATI — CONTINUED. 


Class  of  Loan. 


Amount 
Outstanding 


Riverside  Hillside  Av.  Improvement..! 
Riverside  Street  &  Sewer  Imp't,  Ser.  A| 

Riverside  Street  &  Sewer  Imp't,  Ser.  Bl"  5 


Riverside  Street  &  Sewer  Imp't,  Ser. 

♦♦WVstwood  Town  Hall    

•♦Westwood  Town  Hall   


D    5 


Total  General   Bonds 


8,000  00 
19,000  00 

5,000  00 

6,000  00 

17,500  00 

5,000  00 


Interest 
Payable. 
in  1897. 


Date  of  Interest 
Payment. 


Principal 
Matures. 


180  00 
950  00 

250  00 

300  00 

1,050  00 
300  00 


Street  Improvement  Bonds   I  5 

Street  Improvement  Bonds   |   6 


28^526,000  00|$Lj577, 988  50 
$  444,587  01'$  22,22935 
$      61,607  32|$        3,696  43 


Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 
June  1  &  Dec.   1 

April  3  &  Oct.   S 

April  15  &  Oct.  15 
Jan.  1  and  July  1 
Feb.  1  and  Aug.  1 


[Feb.  1,  1897 
I  Feb.  1,  1899 
Dec.  1,  1912 
fApr.  3,  1902 
I  Apr.  3,  1904 
f  Oct.  15,  1920 
I.Oct.15,  1922 
July  1,  1908 
Feb.     1,    1909 


Various. 
Various. 


IVarious  dates 
11897  to  1905. 


Bonds  marked  thus  *  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  $500  pieces.  Bondsmarked  thus  ♦*  are,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  $100  pieces  or  uneven  amounts.    All  other  issues  are  In  $1,000  pieces. 

Note. -The  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  hold  Street  Improvement  bonds  which  are  paid  °y  spe- 
cial property  assessment,  in  addition  to  above,  amounting  to  $1,762,326  48,  and  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   four-per-cent   bonds    amounting    to    $50,000.    Total,   $1,812,326  48,  being  applicable  to  redemp- 

10\heencfncinnluSSouthernnRailway  Trustees  receive  and  pay  $1,090,000,  same  being  present  rent  of 
the  road,  which  Increases  to  $1,250,000  in  1901;  and  the  Waterworks  pay  an  annual  Sinking  Fund 
of  $102,484,  and  the  Interest  on  all  Waterworks  bonds,  amounting  to  $71,195  in  188b.  With  these 
exceptions  the  care  of  the  deDt  is  a  general  charge  on  the  city. 


Banks  of  Cincinnati. 


Business  hours  from  9:00  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m. ;    close  at  1:30  on  Saturdays. 


NATIONAL   BANKS. 


Name. 


nr?t  National 

Second  National 

Third  National 

fourth  National 

Merchants' 

National  Lafayette. . 

( 'itizens' 

German  National.... 

Fifth  National 

Ohio  Valley , 

•vtlas  National 

Market  National 

Equitable  National. . 


Location. 


N.  w.  c.  3d  and  Walnut. 
S.  e.  c.  9th  and  Main.... 

No.  23  East  Third , 

N.e.cor.3d  &  Walnut... 
Cor.  Vine  and  Third.... 

No.  118  East  Third 

S.  e.  c.  3d  and  Walnut.. 
S.  e.  c.  3d  and  Walnut.. 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Vine.. 

No.  17  East  Third 

Walnut,  bet.  5th  &  6th.. 

Cor.  4th  and  Plum 

No.  20  East  Third 


Capital. 


Book 
Value 


President. 


200,000|$150 
200,000|  204 


200,000 
500,000 
600,000 
600,000 
000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
700,000 
400.000 
250,000 
350,000 


140 
206 
126 
197 
137 
175 
99 
135 
146 
155 
130 


08 1 L.   D.   Harrison., 

26|Chas.  Davis 

05 1  J.  D.  Hearne 

OOiM.  M.  White. 

28 

02 

51 

14 


H.  C.  Yergason. . 

W.  A.   Goodman. 

B.   Cunningham. 

Geo.  H.  Bohrer. . 

R.  M.  Nixon 

James  Espy 

OliG.  Guckenberger. 
43|C.  Flelschmann. . 
08|George  Fisher... 


45 


Cashier. 


W.  S.  Rowe. 
Wm.  Albert. 
W.  A.  Lemmon. 
Henry  P.  Cooke. 
W.  W.  Browne. 
C.  J.  Stedman. 
G.  P.  Griffith. 
Edw.  Herzog. 
C.  A.  Hinsch. 
O.  H.  Tudor. 
W.  Guckenberger 
Casper  Rowe. 
W.  P.  Stamm. 


Kranklin  Bank [No.  124  East  Third.... 

Western  German  Bank  Twelfth  and  Vine.... 

N'orthslde  Bank No.  130  Hamilton  av. 

City  Hall  Bank (No.  324  W.  Ninth 


STATE   BANKS 
$ 


240,000 IChas.  Kilgour. . . 

200.000  270  86|L.  Kleybolte 

25,000|   116  00IG.  L.  Thompson. 

100.0001  112  00|Wm.  F.  Doepke. 


H.  Burkhold. 
E.  F.  Weil. 
D.  S.  Shreve. 
Geo.  Schmidt. 


BANKS  FOR   SAVINGS. 


Cin'ti  Savings  Society.lNo.  43  East  Fifth 

Cin'ti  S.  D.  &  Tr.  Co.  .3d,  bet.  Main  &  Walnut.. 
T'nion  S.  B.  &  Tr.  Co.  .Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg.. 
Central  T.  &  S.  D.  Co.  j  4th,  bet  Main&Walnut.. 

$    100,000... 
500, 000  f... 
200,000|... 

...IT.  H.  C.  Allen 

...  S.  P.  Bishop 

...|J.  G.  Schmidlapp. 
. . . .  | George  Hafer. . .  .« 

*W.  S.  Magley. 
tGrimmelsman. 
*R.  A.  Koehler. 
*Gazzam  Gano. 

•Treasurer.    fSecretary. 

Cincinnati  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Organized  September  21,   1869;  has  a  member- 
ship of  120  business  concerns;  object,  to  promote 
the  trade  and  transportation  interests  of  Cincin- 
nati;   has   established   commercial   relations   with 
Venezuela,    Nicaragua,    South    Africa    and   South  j 
America,  and  is  establishing  trade  agencies  in  all 
the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Central  America;  the  ! 
board  is  actively  pushing  the  project  for  a  deep  ' 
water  canal  between   the   Ohio  River,   at  Cincln-  \ 
antl,    and   Lake   Erie,    at   Toledo.    Officers  of  the  i 
board   for  year  ending   March,    1S97:   C.   A.   Farn- 
ham,    President;    F.    Pentlarge,    Vice    President;  ! 
J.   W.    Gano,    Treasurer;   W.    J.    Shaw,    Secretary; 
Directors,   A.   M.   Dolph,   J.   M.   Robinson,   Samuel 
W.    Trost,    Edward    Henshaw,    E.    H.    Hargrave, 
Richard    Nelson,     Robert    B.      McGowan,      Henry 
Burster,    Guy   M.    Gest,    W.    A.    Megrue.       Board 
meets   once   a    month,    office   in    Carew    Building, 
southwest  corner  Fifth  and  Vine  streets.  1 


Big  Bell. 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church  is 
the  largest  bell  in  all  America.  It  was  cast  at 
the  old  Buckeye  Bell  Foundry  on  Second  street, 
in  this  city,  on  October  30.  The  pouring  of  the 
metal  occupied  41  minutes.  Its  weight  is  ap- 
proximately 30,000  pounds,  and  its  dimensions 
are:  Diameter  of  rim,  9  feet;  diameter  of  crown, 
5  feet;  height,  7  feet;  weight  of  clapper,  640 
pounds.  It  was  cast  "after  the  Westminster  bell 
pattern,  and  is  the  largest  swinging  bell  in  the 
world,  the  Wheel  that  gives  the  leverage  to 
ring  it  being  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  bell  was 
built  for  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church,  Walnut 
Hills,  and  cost  $15,000,  which  was  mainly  con- 
tributed by  Joseph  Buddeke,  deceased,  a  wealthy 
merchant,  born  and  raised  in  Cincinnati.  The 
tone  oX  the  bell  is  B3,  old  concert  pitch. 
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Business  Men's  Organizations. 

Cincinnati  Real  Estate  and  Stock  Exchange- 
President,  W.  T.  Buckner;  Vice  Presidents,  W. 
V.  Ebersole  and  H.  S.  Mathers;  Treasurer,  J.  B. 
Wallace;  Secretary,  Jacob  Schottenfels;  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  S.  S.  Boyle.  Meets  monthly  in 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Cincinnati  (organized  October,  1890)— President, 
Stewart  Shill'ito;  Vice  President,  Carl  Iglauer; 
Treasurer,  Win.  H.  Sampson;  Secretary,  E.  P. 
Wilson.    Office,   Room  A,   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cincinnati  Furniture  Exchange  —  President, 
Charles  F.  Streit;  Secretary,  E.  C.  Peter;  Treas- 
urer, A.  G.  Stelnman.  Office,  1608  Sycamore 
street. 

Cincinnati  Produce  Exchange— President,  D.  S. 
Dreifus;  Vice  President,  A.  G.  Norman;  Secre- 
tary, H.  J.  Finke;  Treasurer,  Henry  Vogel.  Of- 
fice, Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cincinnati  Freight  Bureau— Organized  June  1, 
1890;  annual  election  third  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber; meets  semimonthly;  E.  P.  Wilson,  Commis- 
sioner; Thos.  Morrison,  President;  Albert  B. 
Voorheis,  Treasurer;  Wm.  M-cCallteter,  Secretary. 
Office,   Room  A,   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers — Head- 
quarters in  Cincinnati;  organized  1894;  Presi- 
dent, Theodore  C.  Search.  Philadelphia,  Penn. ; 
Treasurer.  Robert  Laldlaw,  Cincinnati;  Secre- 
tary, E.  P.  Wilson.  Cincinnati  office,  Room  A, 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  a  Vice  President  from 
each  state. 

The  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Cincinnati  —  Or- 
ganized in  1894;  meets  monthly;  annual  meet- 
ing second  Saturday  In  April.  President,  Edwin 
C.  Goshorn;  Vice  Presidents,  Chas.  Davis  and  H. 
C.  Yei'ser;  Treasurer,  James  Powell;  Secretary, 
E.  P.  Wilson.     Limited  to  100  members. 

Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Association— President, 
Jacob  Scheuer;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Abe 
Bloom;  office,  s.  e.  cor.  Third  and  Walnut. 

Pork  Packers'  and  Provision  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati— President,  H.  H.  Meyer;  Vice 
Presidents,  Matthew  Ryan,  F.  Schroth  and  Wm. 
H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  B.  Frank  Davis;  Secretary, 
C.  B.  Murray;  office,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange— No.  29  East  Third; 
President,  Frank  Ellis;  Vice  President,  B.  D. 
Bartlett;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  K.  Shock- 
ley. 

Manufacturers'  Association  of  Cincinnati  and 
Hamilton  County— Organized  in  1891:  President, 
W.  T.  Perkins;  Vice  President,  W.  B.  Melish; 
Secretary,  E.  P.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  A.  Bloom; 
office  Room  A,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building; 
annual  election  second  Tuesday  in  March. 

Ohio  Wine  and  Spirit  Association— Headquar- 
ters in  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  President,  Abe  Hoff- 
heimer;  Secretary,  H.  Van  Nes. 

Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio— President,  Morris  Mihalovitch; 
Secretary,  —  Greve. 

Young  Men's  Business  Club— R.  B.  McGowan, 
President;  large  membership;  meets  once  a 
month  at  Grand  Hotel. 

Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association— Head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati;  organized  1895;  John  L. 
Vance,  Galllpolis,  Ohio,  President;  E.  P.  Wilson, 
Secretary;  J.  D.  Parker,  Treasurer.  Office,  Room 
A,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Merchants'  Bar  Iron  Association— Headquarters 
Cincinnati;  George  M.  Clark,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati  Branch,  National  League  of  Commis- 
sion Merchants— President,  John  F.  Ankenbauer; 
Vice  President,  G.  E.  Markley;  Secretary,  Henry 
Funck;  Treasurer.  Abe  Bloom. 


Central  Labor  Bodies. 

Building  Trades'  Council,  16  trades,  represent- 
ing 13,500  men;  German  Trades'  Council,  nine 
trades,  representing  8,600  men;  Central  Labor 
Council,  24  trades,  representing  7,000  men;  Cin- 
cinnati Trades'  and  Labor  Assembly,  seven  trades, 
representing  800  men;  Home  Federal  Union,  one 
organization,  representing  150  men;  Carpenters' 
District  Council,  representing  18  carpenters' 
unions.    1,800   men.    Total,    26,850. 

Number  of  labor  unions  in  Cincinnati,   81;  ag- 


gregate membership,  26,850.  Number  of  unions  In 
Covington,  Ky.,  12;  membership,  2,800.  Number 
of  Unions  in  Newport,  5;  membership,  550.  Num- 
ber of  unions  In  Ludlow,  Ky.,  4;  membership, 
850. 


Cincinnati  Institutions. 

Builders'  Exchange— Grand  Opera  House  Build- 
ing, northwest  corner  Vine  and  Longworth 
streets;  incorporated,  1878;  200  members;  initi- 
ation fee.  $20;  dues,  $15  a  year;  hour  of  change, 
11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays;  meets 
first  Wednesday  in  each  month;  Directors  meet 
first  Monday  of  every  month;  annual  election, 
March  1;  President,  H.  E.  Holtzinger;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, Amos  Tooker  and  Lawrence  Mendenhall; 
Secretary,  Geo.  E.  Mason;  Treasurer,  Louis  Gold- 
kamp;  Superintendent,  Captain  T.  D.  Horner; 
Directors,  F.  Lawson  Moores,  Wm.  J.  Pugh, 
John  H.  Dorman,  Chas.  W.  Ireland,  John  Grace, 
Ross  Hamilton,  D.  W.  C.  Bellville,  J.  R.  Han- 
cock, S.  W.  Hornbrook,  Chas.  E.  McCammon; 
Assistant  Secretary,  T.  D.  Horner. 

OHIO    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Started  1828;  incorporated  February  9,  1829; 
lot  for  present  building  at  southeast  corner  Sixth 
and  Vine  streets  purchased  July  4,  1848;  started 
expositions  in  Cincinnati,  and  managed  most  of 
them;  night  school  opened  forty-first  annual  ses- 
sion October  3;  closes  March  15,  1897;  architec- 
tural and  artistic  departments  meet  Monday  and 
Thursday  nights;  mechanical,  electric  and  car- 
riage departments  meet  Tuesday  and  Friday 
nights;  has  fine  library  and  reading  room;  tu- 
ition $3  for  a  season;  free  to  poor  boys;  has  562 
pupils-  since  start  has  graduated  12,994  persons; 
Directors  meet  first  Tuesday  of  each  month, 
President,  James  Leslie;  Vice  President,  Walter 
Laidlaw;  Secretary,  William  H.  Stewart;  Treas- 
urer, George  M.  Clark;  Superintendent,  R.  E. 
Champion;  popular  lecture  course  for  pupils  and 
friends  given  every  fall. 

THE  CINCINNATI  CREMATORY. 

Located  on  Dixmyth  avenue,  near  Burnet  Woods; 
owned  by  Cincinnati  Cremation  Company;  or- 
ganized October  4,  1884;  incorporated  October  26, 
1884.  Crematory  is  built  of  limestone,  in  form 
of  a  small  Greek  temple;  contains  a  chapel  and 
residence  rooms  for  the  Superintendent,  and  a 
basement,  in  which  are  preparing  rooms,  furnace 
rooms  and  two  retorts,  built  in  1893,  of  fire  clay, 
and  cost  about  $3,000;  building  cost  about  $30,000. 
After  services  In  the  chapel,  coffin  (with  body)  is 
lowered  on  elevator  to  the  basement.  The  body 
Is  examined  to  be  sure  life  is  extinct.  Then  It  is 
covered  with  a  muslin  cloth,  saturated  with  alum 
water.  After  this  the  coffin,  with  the  body  in  it, 
is  shoved  Into  the  retort,  which  is  completely 
closed  during  the  incineration,  but  this  process 
can  be  seen  through  a  small  mica  window  In  the 
rear.  Coke  is  used  for  fuel  and  a  heat  of  2,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit  Is  attained.  The  fire  does 
not  touch  the  body  or  coffin,  but  circulates  round 
the  retort,  the  body  being  reduced  to  ashes  by 
the  action  of  the  heat  in  about  two  hours.  The 
ashes  weigh  on  an  average  three  and  a  half 
pounds  and  are  usually  placed  in  a  metallic  case 
and  given  to  a  relative  of  the  deceased.  Cremation 
began  July,  1887,  and  about  369  bodies  have  been 
cremated  since  then.  The  price  is  $25.  The 
stock  of  the  company  is  $25,000,  divided  into 
shares  of  $25,  held  by  324  stockholders.  Annual 
meeting  first  Wednesday  In  November;  G.  N. 
Merry  weather,  President;  A.  T.  Roever,  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent. 

The  officers  of  the  Crematory  Company,  while 
having  a  proper  regard  for  the  esteem  and  de- 
corum due  the  dead  from  relatives  and  friends, 
advise  against  a  foolish  waste  of  money  on  costly 
caskets  which  are  to  be  burned  up  or  buried  in  the 
ground.  They  prefer  that  bodies  be  brought  to 
the  crematory  in  a  neat,  plain  coffiin.  which  need 
not  cost  over  $15,  rather  than  in  caskets  that  aver- 
age $75  to  $15v/,  because  all  the  metal  ornaments 
are  taken  off  before  It  Is  put  in  the  retort,  and  the 
less  there  Is  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  better.  The 
pretty  chapel  of  the  crematory  can  be  used  free 
of  charge  by  relativecs  and  friends  of  deceased 
persons  to  be  creamated  for  religious  services  in 
accordance  with  any  creed  whatever. 
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The  Ci»y  Building. 

This  is  located  on  the  block  bounded  by  Eighth 
and  Ninth  streets,  Plum  street  and  Central  ave- 
nue, and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  City  Hall   In  the  country. 

The  original  law  authorizing-  the  erection  of  the 
City  Hall,  passed  March  21,  1887,  imposed  on  trie 
Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing a  Board  of  City  Hall  Trustees,  which 
duty  was  performed  April  13,  1887,  by  the  ap- 
pointing of  Messrs.  Robert  Allison,  T.  B.  Pax- 
ton,  James  M.  Glenn  and  Charles  A.  Miller,  who 
duly  organized  as  a  board,  which  continued 
through  the  whole  work  without  change. 

On  February  27,1888,  ground  was  broken  for  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  On  May  23,  1888,  the 
first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid.  On  Au- 
gust 10,  1888,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremony.  On  May  15,  1893,  the  City 
Hall  was  dedicated  with  impressive  exercises, 
and  the  day  made  a  gala  day  by  the  populace. 

The  funds  for  the  work  were  provided  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio,   as  follows: 

March  21,  1887.  .$700,000  March  16,  1891.  .$325,000 
April  13,  1888...  300,000  April  13,  1893...  25,000 
March  27,  1889..  250,000 

Cost— 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  was $1,638,440  53 

Add  value  of  old  City  Hall  Park 225,000  00 


Making  total  value  of  the  property. $1,863, 440  53 

Summary  Statement— Receipts: 

Bond  sales $1,600,000  00 

Bond    sales    premiums 32,445  25 

Paid   from  general   fund 1,905  64 

Paid  from  general  fund 322  42 

Rents  of  Central  avenue  property....  4,018  54 

Sales  of  old  buildings 555  00 


Total  receipts   $1,639,246  85 

Expenditures — 

Appropriation   of  property $    193,642  50 

Appropriation,   expenses   1,254  25 

Court   costs    356  69 


Total    $    195,253  44 

Construction  and   expense 1,344,080  83 

Furnishing    99,106  26 

Total   expenditures    1,638,440  53 

Balance  turned  over  to  sinking  fund.  806  32 


Total    $1,639,246  85 

Superintendent   of   City  Building,    Hon.    Robert 
W.  Lillard. 


Bridges  Across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Newport  and  Cincinnati— Location  foot  of  But- 
ler street;  railroad  and  highway;  length  over 
river,  1,048.6  feet;  including  approaches,  i-ailroad 
3,064  feet:  highway,  2,793.9  feet;  width  of  chan- 
nel span  at  low  water,  490  feet;  height  above  low 
water,  104  feet;  height  above  high  water,  36  feet- 
cost  $3,000,000;  date  of  construction    1872 

Central  highway  bridge  between  Cincinnati  and 
Newport— Location,  corner  Second  and  Broad  wav 
highway;  length  over  river,  1,532  feet;  including 
approaches,  2,640.5  feet;  width  of  channel  span 
a«t  low  water,  501.8  feet;  height  above  low  water 
105.7  feet;  height  above  high  water,  43  7  feet' 
cost,  $1,600,000;  opened  September  1,  1891 

Covington  and  Cincinnati  (Suspension)'— Loca- 
tion foot  of  Walnut;  highway;  length  ove,r  river 
1,019  feet;  including  approaches,  1,  619  feet' 
width  of  channel  span  at  low  water,  1  0Uo  feet: 
heigh*  above  low  water,  103  feet;  height  above 
high  water,  41  feet;  cost,  $1,800,000;  opened  to 
public  January  1,  1867. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio— Location  Third  and 
Smith;  railroad  and  highway;  length  over  river 
1,530  feet;  including  approaches,  4  182  feet' 
width  of  ohannel  span  at  low  water,  524  3  feet-' 
height  above  low  water,  105.3  feet;  height  above 
high  water,  43.30  feet;  cost  $3,348,6751  date  of 
construction,  1889. 

Cincinnati  Southern-West  Sixth  street,  near 
Junction  of  Front;  railroad  with  footway;  leneth 
over     river.     1.489    feet;      Including    approaches 


3,822  feet;  width  of  ohannel  span  at  low  water, 
500  feet;  height  above  low  water,  102.4  feet; 
height  above  high  water,  40  feet;  cost  $811,683; 
date  of  construction,   1875-77. 


Cemeteries. 


Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  originally  the  Garrard 
Farm  of  160  acres,  to  which  434  acres  were  added 
at  a  cost  of  $330,000;  owned  by  Spring  Grove 
Cemetery  Company;  incorporated  January  21, 
1845;  named  "Spring  Grove"  in  memory  of  the 
many  springs  and  groves  on  the  land;  consecrated 
August  28,  1845;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  burial 
places  in  the  country;  adorned  with  costly  monu- 
ments, pretty  flowers  and  shrubbery  and  artistic 
landscapes;  total  burials  about  54,000;  10,000  lot 
holders;  office  215  East  Fourth  street;  Jos.  C. 
Spear,  Secretary  cemetery,  Spring  Grove  avenue, 
Cumminsville  (Twenty-fifth  Ward);  can  be 
reached  by  Colerain  avenue,  Clark  street  or  Avon- 
dale  electric  cars,   or  C,   H.  and  D.  Railroad. 

Cathedral  Cemetery,  Rapid  Run  pike,  one  and 
a  half  miles  west  of  corporation  line.  Office,  Room 
7,  s.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and  Vine  streets. 

Wesleyan,  n.  w.  cor.  Colerain  avenue  and  Hoff- 
ner,  Twenty-fifth  Ward. 

Odd  Fellows',   in  Spring  Grove. 

St.  Mary's  German  Catholic,  Ross  avenue,  St. 
Bernard. 

St.  Martin's  Evangelical  Protestant,  Saffin 
street,  St.  Peterstown. 

St.  John's  German  Catholic,  Carthage  pike,  St. 
Bernard. 

St.  Joseph's,  Enright  avenue,  south  of  Warsaw. 

St.  Joseph's  German  Catholic,  Enright  avenue, 
Price  Hill. 

St.  Joseph's  New  Cemetery,  Rapid  Run  pike, 
one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  corporation  line. 

Ahabath  Achim  Jewish  Cemetery,  Ludlow  ave- 
nue,  Clifton. 

Calvary  Catholic   Cemetery,    Walnut   Hills. 

United  Jewish,  Montgomery  pike,  Walnut  Hills. 

Columbia  Baptist,  Davis  lane,  Columbia. 

City  Cemetery  (Potter's  Field),  Lick  Run,  three 
miles  from  city. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant,  Carthage  pike, 
Clifton. 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  Cemetery,  Bal- 
timore avenue,  Thirtieth  Ward. 

German  Protestant  Cemetery,  Churchill  avenue, 
Walnut  Hills. 

Judah  Torah  Cemetery,  Lick  Run  pike,  near 
corporation  line. 

Fulton  Cemetery,  Madisonville  pike,  n.  e.  cor. 
of  corporation  line. 

Union  Baptist  (colored),  Warsaw  turnpike,  Gaz- 
lay's  Corners. 

Colored  American,  Duckcreek. 


Building  Associations. 

There  are  359  building  and  loan  associations  in 
Hamilton  County,  with  105,000  members,  and  the 
total  amount  of  money  deposited  in  them  is 
$30,000,000.  Cincinnati  has  335  of  these  associa- 
tions. The  Hamilton  County  League  of  Building 
Associations,  which  is  a  bureau  of  information, 
has  an  office  at  20  East  Court  street,  G.  Holz 
manager.  Fred  Bader  is  President,  Julius  C. 
Frei  is  Secretary,  and  G.  C.  Joehnk.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  league  is  to  secure  the  passage  of 
laws  favorable  to  the  interests  of  building  asso- 
ciations, and  to  fight  the  passage  of  laws  detri- 
mental to  these  organizations. 


Cincinnati    Clearing  House. 

The  bank  clearing  house  is  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Masonic  Temple,  northeast  corner 
Third  and  Walnut  streets.  It  was  started  In  1866, 
Wm.  D.  Luble  is  manager,  and  M.  M.  White  is 
President.  Seventeen  banks  and  the  postoffice 
are  associated  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the 
checks  and  bills  they  hold  against  each  other. 
The  representatives  of  the  members  appear  at  the 
clearing  house  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.  every  busi- 
ness day  except  Saturday,  when  they  come  at  11 
a.  m.  and  within  two  hours  those  indebted  pay 
their  balances. 
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City  Water  Department. 

Statistics  of  the  year  ending'  December  31,  1895: 
Daily  average  consumption  of  water, 

gallons    47,143,068 

Gallons   of  water  per  capita    (350,000 

inhabitants)  dally    134.7 

Total  number  of  meters  in  use 2,078 

Number  of  elevators  added  during  the 

year    8 

Total  number  of  elevators  in  use ....  614 

Number    of    service    branches    added 


luring  the  year. . .  + 1,284 

Total  number  of  service  branches.  . . .  42,272 

Maximum  daily  consumption  of  water 

(September  24),  gallons 65,220,702 

Minimum  daily  consumption  of  water 

(January   13) .    gallons 28, 768, 291 

Maximum    daily    pumpage    of    water 

(September  24),  gallons 66,148,702 

Minimum    daily    pumpage    of    water 

(January  13),    gallons    28,420,291 

Maximum  stage  of  river  (February  13)48  ft.  4y2  in. 
Minimum  stage  of  river  (October  27)  2  ft.  4  in. 
Number  of  miles  of  pipe  laid  during 

the  year   

Miles   of  pipe  abandoned   during   the 

year    • 

Total  number  of  miles  of  pipe  In  use. . 
Cost  of  laying  and  relaying  pipe   (in- 
cluding valves,  &c.)  during  tne  year.$     72,933  57 

Operating   expenses    360, 687  25 

Net  water  receipts 780,422  49 

Total  receipts   837,123  57 

Main  pipe  In  use  December  31,  1895— 


13.288 


1.490 
837.855 


Supplied    by   Third    street    and    Eden 

reservoirs    

Supplied    by    Mt.    Auburn  tanks   and 

Eden  Park  water  tower 

Supplied  by  Price  Hill  tanks 

Supplied    by    Cummins  ville    pumping 

station — pumping  into  mains 

Total  number  of  miles  of  water  pdpe 

laid  previous  to  1895 


Total    , 

Deduct  water  pipe  relaid  and  aban- 
doned in  1895 , 


Miles. 


4.435 


7.655 
.532 


.596 
826.117 


339.345 
1.490 


Total   number  of  miiles   of   water 

pipe  in  the  city  December  31,  1895..  837.855 

Hydraulic  Elevators — 
Total  number  of  branches  applied  for  elevator 

purposes  ending  December  81,  1895 847 

Total    number    of    elevators    connected    with 

branches    794 

Total  number  of  elevators  connected,  but  not 

In  use 180 

Total  number  of  elevators  In  service,  sup- 
plied by  City  "Water  Department,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1895 614 


Convents,  Homes  and  Asylums. 

Bodmann  German  Protestant  Widows'  Home, 
Highland  av.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Children's  Home  of  Cincinnati,  north  side 
Ninth,  bet.  Plum  and  Central  av 

Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  east  side  Coleraln 
av.,  north  of  Bates  av. 

Cincinnati  Relief  Union,  office,  City  Hall. 

Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum,  cor.  Wellington 
place  and  Auburn  av.,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Cincinnati  Union  Bethel,  306  E.  Front. 

City  Infirmary,  Hartwell,  Ohio,  office.  City 
Hall. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  Beech  st.,  Avondale. 

Convent  of  St.  Clara,  n.  w.  cor.  Lytle  and  East 
Third. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  north  side 
Bank,  bet.  Baymiller  and  Freeman  av. 

Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  871  Baum. 

Convent  of  St.  Francis,  1615  Vine. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  south  side  Sixth,  bet. 
Sycamore  and  Broadway. 

Convent  of  Notre  Dam«,  m,  w»  oor.  Court  and 
Mound. 


Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  south  side 
Fourth,  bet.  Central  av.  and  John,  and  1407  Free- 
man av. 

Franciscan  Brothers'  Protectory  for  Boys,  of- 
fice, 843  Betts.     Protectory,  Delhi  Township. 

Fresh  Air  Home,  Wine  Press  road,  near  Tus- 
culum  av. 

German  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  Highland 
av.,    Mt.   Auburn. 

Glenn  Home,  641  W.  Fourth. 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  s.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and 
Lock. 

United  Jewish  Churches,  Sixth  street,  Just  west 
of  Cutter. 

Home  for  the  Aged  Poor,  Riddle  road,  Clifton 
Heights. 

Home  for  Destitute  and  Forsaken  Female  Chil- 
dren and  Worthy  Adults,  rear  of  Church  of  t he- 
Atonement,  north  side  Third,  bet.  Central  av.  and 
John. 

Home  for  the  Friendless  and  Foundlings,  431 
W.   Court. 

Home  for  the  Aged  Poor,  Florence  av.,  near 
Hunt. 

Home  for  the  Jewish  Aged  and  Infirm,  n.  e. 
cor.  Burnet  av.  and  Union,  Avondale. 

Homoeopathic  Dispensary,  s.  w.  cor.  Seventh 
and  Mound. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Florence  av.,  near 
Hunt. 

Magdalen  Asylum,  north  side  Bank,  bet.  Bay- 
miller  and  Freeman  av. 

Old  Men's  Home,  n.  e.  cor.  McMillan  and  Ash- 
land av.,  Walnut  Hills. 

Sacred  Heart  Home  for  Homeless  Young  Work- 
ing Girls,   414   Broadway. 

St.  Aloysius's  Orphan  Asylum,  junction  of  Read- 
ing road  and  B.  and  O.  S.  W.  Railroad,  Bond 
Hill. 

St.   Joseph's  Children's  Home.   222  W.   Liberty. 

St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  Cherry  st.,  Twenty- 
fifth  Ward. 

St.  Patrick's  Convent,  718  W.  Third. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  1401  Freeman  av. 

Widows  Home  and  Asylum  for  Aged  and  Indi- 
gent Women,  n.  e.  cor.  McMillan  and  Ashland  av., 
Walnut  Hills. 

Women's  Christian  Association,  26  E.  Eighth. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  n.  w.  cor. 
Seventh  and  Walnut. 


Examination  of  PlumTbers. 


On  April  21,  1896,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  plumbers,  both  masters  and  jour- 
neymen, to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  knowledge  of  sanitary  plumb- 
ing in  order  to  secure  a  license  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness. These  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
following  Examining  Board,  appointed  by  the 
Governor:  Hon.  August  Herrmann,  President  of 
the  B.  of  A. ;  Building  Inspector  Charles  Tooker, 
Wm.  Attlesey  and  Wm.  Lawson,  representing  the 
Master  Plumbers'  Association,  and  John  Ring, 
representing  the  Journeymen  Plumbers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Lawson  is  President  and  Mr.  Attlesey 
Secretary.  Plumbers'  licenses  are  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Administration  on  recommendation  of 
the  Examining  Board.  They  are  good  for  one 
year,  but  can  be  renewed  without  another  exami- 
nation, for  50  cents.  The  original  license  costs 
$5  for  masters  and  $1  for  journeymen  plumbers. 
Ther  are  about  160  master  plumbers,  and  about 
325  journeymen  in  this  city. 


Cincinnati  Bar  Association. 


The  Cincinnati  Bar  Association  started  in 
March,  1872;  object,  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  legal  profession  and  promote  legal 
reform,  but  not  discuss  politics  or  religion;  175 
resident  members,  14  nonresident  and  4  honorary 
members;  meets  in  Literary  Clubrooms  on  East 
Eighth  street,  between  Vine  and  Walnut,  every 
third  Tuesday  in  October,  January,  April  and 
June;  annual  meeting  in  October;  President, 
Judge  William  Worthington ;  Vice  Presidents, 
C.  P.  Wilby,  Warner  M.  Bateman,  F.  C.  Oldham, 
L.  C.  Black,  M.  L  Buchwalter;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Daniel  Wilson;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
N.  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Hosea. 


Expositions  in  Cincinnati. 

The  first  exposition  known  of  was  In  France  In 
1708.  The  second,  which  was  the  first  exposition 
In  the  United  States,  was  given  in  Cincinnati  in 
May,  1838,  by  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  afterward  grave  16  more  "annual  fairs,"  as 
they  were  called.  The  first  nine  were  held  annu- 
ally in  Mme.  Trollope's  Bazaar,  then  on  Third 
street,  just  east  of  Broadway.  Cholera  prevented 
the  exposition  in  1849.  The  next  five  were  held 
in  the  Institute  Building;,  at  Sixth  and  Vine 
streets,  in  the  years  1850,  1851,  1852,  1853,  1854 
and  18G5.  The  next  two  were  on  a  lot  on  Vine 
street,  where  the  Emery  Hotel  now  stands,  the 
fifteenth  lasting  from  September  10  to  October  8, 
1867;  the  sixteenth,  from  September  6  to  October 
2,  1868.  The  seventeenth  exposition  was  held 
In  Pike  Opera  House  from  September  1  to  October 
1,  1869.  The  war  stopped  the  expositions.  In 
1868  the  Institute  resolved  to  request  merchants 
manufacturers  and  others  pecuniarily  interested 
to  subscribe  a  guarantee  fund  to  be  used  In  case 
of  loss  in  holding  subsequent  expositions.  Octo- 
ber 5,  1869,  the  Institute  invited  the  Chambebr  of 
Commerce  and  the  Board  of  Trade  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  these  annual  fairs,  and  these  three 
bodies  together  gave  14  industrial  expositions  of 
manufactures,  products  and  arts,  the  first  six  be- 
ing held  in  buildings  erected  at  great  expense  oh 
the  site  of  the  present  Music  Hall,  as  follows 
First,  guarantee  fund  $27,000,  September  21  to 
October  22,  1870;  300,000  attendance;  receipts, 
$53,947  08;  profit,  $1,500.  Second,  September  6 
to  October  8,  1871;  deficiency  of  $14,000,  owing  to 
expense  of  $15,000  for  extra  buildings.  Third, 
September  5  to  October  14,  1872;  Horace  Greeley 
delivered  an  address  at  this  exposition;  receipts, 
$100,000;  net  deficit  of  $7,000  after  paying  deficit 
of  second  exposition.  Fourth,  September  3  to 
October  4,  1873;  net  deficit  of  $15,000  after  paying 
$12,000  for  extra  buildings.  Fifth,  September  2 
to  October  3,  1874;  opening  address  by  Governor 
William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  and  Governor  T.  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana;  deficit,  $20,000.  Sixth,  Sep- 
tember 3  to  October  9,  1875;  surplus,  $9,500;  Mu- 
sic Hall  was  then  built,  and  subsequent  exposi- 
tions were  held  In  it,  as  follows:  Seventh,  Sep- 
tember 10  to  October  11,  1879;  opening  ceremony 
attended  by  President  of  the  United  States  R.  B. 
Hayes  and  wife,  General  Sherman,  General  Sheri- 
dan, Governor  Bishop,  Mayor  Jacob  and  R.  R. 
Springer.  Eighth,  September  8  to  October  9, 
1880;  small  surplus.  Ninth,  September  7  to  Octo- 
ber 8,  1881;  guarantee  fund,  $70,000;  attendance, 
234,216;  small  surplus.  Tenth,  September  6  to 
October  7,  1882;  guarantee  fund,  $72,000;  attend- 
ance, 350,855;  surplus,  $16,345.  Eleventh,  Sep- 
tember 5  to  October  6,  1883;  guarantee  fund,  $81,- 
000;  attendance,  314,335;  small  surplus.  Twelfth, 
September  3  to  October  4,  1884;  attendance,  327,- 
175;  assessment  necessary.  Thirteenth,  Septem- 
ber 1  to  October  9,  1886;  attendance,  391,132; 
surplus,  $6,000.  Fourteenth,  "The  Great  Centen- 
nial Exposition  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  Central 
States,"  commemorating  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  and  the 
Oh'.o  Valley,  July  4  to  November  10,  1888;  guar- 
antee fund,  $1,000,000;  a  failure  financially,  an 
ussi -ssment  of  $350,000  having  been  required  to 
cover  the  deficit.  No  exposition  has  been  held 
since. 


Cincinnati  Fire  Engine  Companies. 

Nos. 

1— Race  and  Commerce  sts. 

2 — Northeast  cor.  Freeman  av.  and  Ninth. 

3— South  side  Sixth,   west  of  Vine. 

4— East  side  Sycamore  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth. 

5— North  side  McMicken  av.,  opp.  Vine. 

6— Corner  Pearl  and  Martin. 

7— South  side  Webster,  between  Main  and  Syca- 
more. 

8— West  side  Cutter,  between  Laurel  and  Betts. 

9— North  side  Fourth,   between  Mill  and  Stone. 

10— Northwest  cor.  Third  and  Lawrence. 

11— Northeast  cor.  Eastern  av.  and  Vance. 

12— Northeast  cor.  Ooleraln  av.  and  Rachel,  Camp 
Washington, 


13— North  side  Bank,  opposite  Whiteman. 

14— North  side  Fifth,  between  Smith  and  Mound. 

15— (Hose  Reel)  Pavilion,  near  St.  Gregory. 

16— Southwest  cor.  McMillan  and  Copeland,  Wal- 
nut Hills. 

17 — Neave  and  German, 

18— Eastern  and  Delta  avs.,  Pendleton. 

19— Northwest  cor.  Vine  and  Charlton. 

20 — Northwest  cor.  Chase  av.  and  Turrill. 

21 — Northeast  cor.  Harrison  av.  and  Beekraan. 

22— North  side  Fifteenth,  between  Elm  and  Plum. 

23 — Northeast  cor.  Hackberry  andMadisonvilie  av. 

24 — Northeast  cor.  Considine  and  Warsaw  avs. 

25 — Northwest  cor.  Gest  and  Depot. 

26— Delhi  av.,  north  of  Sixth. 

27 — Southwest  cor.  Clifton  av.  and  Calhoun. 

28 — Northeast  cor.  Carll  and  Linden,  Fairmount. 

29 — Northwest  cor.   Wade  and  Freeman  av. 

30 — Northeast  cor.  Slack  and  Young. 

31— (Chemical)  northeast  cor.  Madisonville  av. 
and  Lavinia  av.,  O'Bryonville. 

32—  Rockdale  av.,  west  of  Main  av.,  Avondale. 

33— -Harrison  av.,   near  Fairmount   av. 

34— Clifton. 

35 — Westwood. 

36 — Linwood. 

37— Riverside  (proposed— now  protected  by  No.  26). 

38— Cumminsville. 

39— Price  Hill. 

Water  Tower  No.  1  In  Twenty-two's  Engine 
House. 

Ladder   Companies. 

Nos. 

1— South  side  Sixth,  west  of  Vine. 

2— Bank,  between  Linn  and  Central  av. 

3— Southwest  cor.  Eastern  av.  and  Scott. 

4— Cor.  Vine  and  Charlton. 

5— Northwest  cor.  Chase  av.  and  Turrill. 

6— Northeast  cor.  Ninth  and  Freeman  av. 

7— Syc&more,  bet.  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

8— Northwest  cor.   Gest  and  Depot. 

9— Northeast  cor.  Madisonville  av.  and  Hackberry 

St.,  Walnut  Hills. 
10— Northeast  cor.  Warsaw  av.  and  Considine  av. 
11— Avondale. 
12— Clifton. 
13— Westwood. 
14 — Linwood. 
15— Riverside. 
16— Camp  Washington, 


The  Fire  Department, 


With   estimate  of  its  expenses   for 
cided  on  by  the  Fire  Trustees: 
Each 
Per  Month. 

31  Captains $105  00 

37  Lieutenants 93  00 

27  Engineers 100  00 

206  Stokers,  drivers, 

pipemen   and    lad- 

dermen 

7  Employes,  Avon- 
dale,  Clifton,  Lin- 
wood and  West- 
wood    

2  Hostlers 60  00 

1  Surgeon    41  66% 

1  Veterinary    surgeon.       60  00 
4  Trustees 83  33% 

2  Cistern  and  plug  re- 

pairers         90  00 

2  Cistern  and  plug  re- 
pairers    

2  Fuel-wagon  drivers. 

1  Tool-wagon    driver.. 

1  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent fire-alarm 
telegraph ,,,, 

3  Operators ■. .       95  00 

3  Telegraph    operators       50  00 

1  Lineman 90  00 

2  Linemen     and     bat- 

tery men 77  00 

1  Extra  battery  man.       60  00 

1  Fire  Marshal  250  00 

2  Assistant  Marshals.     166  60% 

4  District  Marshals...     150  00 
1  Janitor 25  00 


1897,    as   de- 


90  00 


60  00 


75  00 
90  00 
90  00 


133  331/6 


Total 

Per  Month. 

$     3,255  00 

3,441  00 

2,700  00 

18,540  00 

420  00 
120  00 

i                   41  66% 
50  00 

,                  833  33y8 

180  00 

150  00 

180  00 

90  00 

i                 133  3316 
285  00 
150  00 
90  00 

154  00 
60  00 

250  00 
»                 833  33% 

600  00 
25  00 
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32  House  watchmen  . .       10  00 
Extra   help   at   fires 
and  pay  of  injured 

firemen 150  00 

Grand  total  per  month 


320  00 


150  00 
$32,403  16% 


Total  per  annum $387,650  00 

Houses   and   repairs 36,500  00 

Light  and  fuel 8,000  00 

Apparatus  and  repairs   16,000  00 

Horses,    shoeing,    &c 12,000  00 

Fire-alarm  telegraph 6,000  00 

Other   expenses    38,000  00 


Total $504,150  00 

Estimate  of  additional  expenses  for  outlying  ter- 
ritory and  the  recently  annexed  villages: 

Proposed  Avondale  Fire  Company  No.  32— 
Lot,  house,  apparatus,  three  horses,  &c.$23,175  00 

Eight  men  (annual  pay) 8,976  00 

Proposed  Avondale  Ladder  Company  No.  11— 

Truck,  two  horses  and  harness $  2,180  00 

Five   men   (annual  pay) 5,400  00 

Avondale  fire  alarm  apparatus 3,559  70 


Total   $43,290  70 

Proposed  Clifton  Fire  Company  No.  34— 
Lot,  house,  apparatus,  three  horses,  &c. $22,675  00 

Eight  men  (annual  pay) 8,976  00 

Proposed  Clifton  Ladder  Company  No.  12 — 

Truck,   two  horses  and  harness $  2,180  00 

Five  men  (annual  pay) 5, 400  00 

Clifton  fire  alarm  apparatus 2,974  70 


Total ....$42,205  70 

Proposed  Westwood  Fire  Company  No.  35 — 
Lot,  house,  three  horses,  apparatus,  &c.$18,075  00 

Seven  men  (annual  pay) 7,896  00 

Proposed  Westwood  Ladder  Company  No.  13 — 

Truck,  two  horses  and  harness 1,580  00 

Four  men   (annual  pay) 4,320  00 

Westwood  fire  alarm  apparatus 3,034  70 


Total   $34,905  70 

Proposed  Linwood  Fire  Company  No.  36— 
Remodeling      house,      apparatus,      two 

horses,    &c $9,010  00 

Six  men  (annual  pay) 4,356  00 

Proposed  Linwood  Ladder  Company  No.  14 — 

Truck,  two  horses  and  harness $  1,580  00 

Four  men  (annual  pay) 4,320  00 

Linwood  fire  alarm  apparatus 2,754  70 


Total   $22,020  70 

Proposed  Riverside  Fire  Company  No.  37— 

House,  apparatus,  two  horses,  &c $13,010  00 

Six  men  (annual  pay) 4,356  00 

Proposed  Riverside  Ladder  Company  No.  15 — 

Truck,  two  horses  and  harness $  1.5S0  00 

Four  men  (annual  pay) 4,320  00 

Riverside  fire  alarm  apparatus 2,430  70 


Total   ,$25,696  70 

Proposed  Cumminsville  Fire  Company  No.  38— 

House  and  lot $10,000  00 

Four  men  (annual  pay) 4,356  00 


Total   $14,356  00 

Proposed  Price  Hill  Fire  Company  No.  39— 

House  and  lot $  8,000  00 

Four  men  (annual  pay) 4,356  00 


Total $12,356  00 

Proposed   Camp   Washington   Ladder   Company 
No.  16— 

Four  men  (annual  pay) $  4,356  00 

Additional   wagons,  buggies,  harness,    &c.  3,200  00 
Two   additional  District  Marshals    (an- 
nual pay)    3,600  00 

Five  additional  men  (annual  pay) 4,908  00 

Grand  total  additional   expenses.  .  .$210,895  50 
Amount  allowed   for   the   Fire   Depart- 
ment for  1897  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors      $464,045  50 


Earthquakes  in  Cincinnati. 

1795,  first  known  of;  lasted  30  seconds. 

1811,  very  severe;  27  distinct  shocks;  did  mu<-h 
damage;  from  south  to  north;  centered  at  New 
Madrid,  on  the  Mississippi  River;  banks  of  the 
river  caved  in,  and  its  course  was  changed,  form- 
ing Reelfoot  Lake;  houses  were  overthrown,  bi« 
trees  fell  and  boats  were  capsized. 

August  31,  1886,  shortly  after  9  p.  m.,  severe 
earthquake;  three  shocks;  center  of  disturbanff 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  there  was  great  dam- 
age to  buildings  and  also  much  loss  of  life;  vol- 
canic in  origin;  general  throughout  the  world, 
extending  along  the  eastern  part  of  America, 
Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa;  town  of 
Philatria  was  swallowed  up,  and  the  volcano  of 
Versuvius  became  active  and  poured  forth  great 
quantities  of  lava;  buildings  were  shaken  in  Cin- 
cinnati, but  no  lives  were  lost. 

October  31,  1895,  at  5:10  a.  m.,  severe  shock  in 
Cincinnati  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States; 
considerable  damage  to  property,  but  no  fatali- 
ties were  reported;  lasted  about  80  seconds;  from 
south  to  north;  shook  houses,  broke  windows, 
overturned  furniture  in  houses,  accompanied  by 
cracking,  hissing  noise;  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
issued  an  extra  edition,  and  was  the  only  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  which  had  an  ac- 
count of  this  earthquake  on  the  morning  it  oc- 
curred. 


County   Infirmary. 

County  Infirmary— Located  east  of  Carthage; 
106  acres;  built  1871;  cost  about  $250,000;  250  by 
125  feet;  110  rooms;  accommodates  350  inmates; 
now  has  251  inmates;  since  its  start  has  cared  for 
7,800  inmates;  per  capita  cost  about  23.4  cents 
per  day  for  year  ending  September  1,  1896;  daily 
average  attendance,  261;  Oscar  McCammon,  Su- 
perintendent; salary  $1,600;  Directors,  George  A. 
Turrill,  Harry  Simms  and  Jacob  Menz;  expenses 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  were  $22,- 
324  61;  Captain  C.  A.  Santmyer,  the  preceding 
Superintendent,  during  his  nine  years'  adminis- 
tration liquidated  a  debt  of  $46,000,  and  left 
$45,000  to  the  credit  of  the  institution. 


College  of  Music. 

Opened  October  14,  1878;  liberally  endowed  by 
Reuben  R.  Springer  and  others;  Plum  street,  be- 
tween Twelfth  and  Fourteenth,  adjoining  Music 
Hall;  governed  by  15  trustees,  chosen  by  the 
stockholders  annually;  Peter  R.  Neff,  President; 
William  McAlpin,  Vice  President;  Leopold  Mark- 
breit,  Secretary,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Treasurer; 
Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  Dean;  has  40  recitation 
rooms;  also  owns  the  Odeon,  which  seats  1,200, 
and  the  Lyceum,  with  400  seats,  all  in  the  same 
building;  gives  instrumental  and  vocal  instruc- 
tion; also,  teaches  theory  and  musical  composi- 
tion, direction  of  orchestra  and  chorus. 


Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 


Established    1867;    located    corner    Fourth    and 
Lawrence;  Miss  Clara  Baur,  Directress. 


Express  Companies. 

Adams— Office,  27  E.  Fourth;  Arthur  L.  Fogg, 
Agent. 

United  States— Office,  s.  e.  cor.  Fourth  and 
Vine;  J.  O.  Bowdish,  General  Superintendent  of 
the  Southern  Division;  A.  H.  Singer,  General 
Agent. 

American— Office,  30  W.  Fourth;  General  Agent, 
C.  G.  Kingsbury. 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.— Office,  34  E.  Fourth;  T.  P. 
Earl,  Agent. 

Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Portsmouth— 507 
Walnut;  General  Manager,  E.  W.  White. 

National— 30  W.  Fourth;  C.  G.  Kingsbury,  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

Pacific— S.  e.  cor.  Fourth  and  Vine;  A.  H. 
Singer,  General  Agent. 

Southern— 27  E.  Fourth;  A.  L.  Fogg,  Agent. 


. . 
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Hotels  in  Cincinnati. 

[Alphabetically  Arranged.] 
Bristol  Hotel— S.  w.  cor.  Sixth  and  Walnut; 
built  about  GO  years,  ago  as  the  "United  States 
Inn,"  then  the  center  for  all  stage  coach  lines 
running  into  Cincinnati;  afterward  known  as 
Crawford  House;  lately  remodeled  and  refur- 
nished as  the  Bristol;  89  rooms;  European  plan; 
50c,    75c   and  $1;   steam   heat   throughout;   R.    L. 

Brown,    manager. 

Burnet  House— N.  w.  cor.  Third  and  Vine;  built 
1850;  remodeled  1870;  handsomely  refurnished  and 
renovated  in  1895;  steam  heat  and  electric  light; 
occupies  50,000  square  feet;  209  feet  on  Vine,  122 
on  Third  and  250  on  Burnet  st.,  adjoining  Cham- 
ber ol  Commerce;  room  for  650  guests;  American 
plan;  $3  to  $5;  has  a  large  banquet  hall;  J.  W. 
Dunklee,  President;  George  D.  Potts,  Treasurer; 
Major  Geo.  A.  Vandegrift,  Secretary. 

Dennlson  Hotel  —  S.  e.  cor.  Fifth  and  Mam, 
across  the  street  from  the  postoffice;  beautiful  six- 
story  building;  originally  built  by  Governor  Den- 
nison's  father  in  1824,  being  the  oldest  hotel  in 
the  city;  remodeled,  enlarged  and  beautified  with 
marble  floors,  new  bathrooms  and  all  modern 
equipments,  including  steam  heat  and  electric 
lights,  in  1882,  and  again  in  1886;  156  rooms; 
American  plan;  $2  and  $2  50;  Hon.  John  Frey, 
proprietor;  A.  F.  Mueller,  manager. 

Gibson  House— Fine  building  on  Walnut,  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Fifth;  built  in  1835;  remodeled 
in  1885;  cost  '$450,000;  196  feet  square;  six  stories 
high;  400  rooms;  accommodates  800  guests;  Amer- 
ican plan,  $8  to  $5;  owned  by  Gibson  House  Com- 
pany, Horace  B.  Dunbar,  President  and  Manager; 

F.  A.  Rothier,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer;  John 

G.  Leurs,      Secretary;     has     steam  heat,  electric 
lights  and  an  elegant  large  office  rotunda. 

Grand  Hotel-Splendid  building,  s.  w.  oor. 
Fourth  and  Central  av.,  with  entrances  on  Third, 
Fourth  and  Central  av. ;  built  in  1874;  cost  nearly 
$1,000,000;  accommodates  about  800  guests;  steam 
heat  and  electric  light;  American  plan,  $3  to  $5; 
European  plan,  $1  50  up;  has  grand  banquet  and 
convention  halls  and  the  largest  and  most  impos- 
ing office  rotunda  in  tJhe  country;  tShe  A.  G.  Oorire 
Hotel  Co.,  proprietors;  A.  G.  Corre,  President; 
D.  C.  Shears,  Vice  President  and  business  man- 
ager, 

Hotel  Alms — N.  w.  cor.  McMillan  and  Elm, 
Walnut  Hills;  67  by  125  feet;  cost  $150,000;  Amer- 
ican plan,  i$3  50  to  $5. 

Hotel  Emery — Elegant  building  on  west  side  of 
Vine  St..  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  with  entrance 
in  the  Emery  Arcade  fwihicih  is  one  of  the  unique 
and  attractive  features  o>f  Cincinnati),  built  by 
Thomas  Emery's  Sons  in  1880;  recently  remodeled 
and  beautified  with  new  furniture,  steam  heat  and 
electric  ligiht;  165  rooms;  European  plan,  $1  up; 
Luke  Hunt,  manager. 

Hotel  Oxford— IS.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and  Race;  new 
five-story  building;  81  rooms;  newly  furnished; 
steam  heat  in  every  room;  electric  lights;  Euro- 
pean plan,  50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1;  E.  E.  Downs, 
manager. 

Hotel  Stratford— In  Walnut  Street  Theater 
Building;  C.  P.  Wheelrlght,  manager. 

Kolb's  Hotel— Beautiful,  new  five-story  build- 
ing on  Walnut,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  built  in 
1894;  62  rooms;  newly  furnished;  electric  light 
and  steam  heat;  no  bar  connected  with  the  house; 
European  plan,  50  cents,  75  cents  and  $1;  fine, 
large  dining  room;  meals,  20  cents;  Joseph  Kolb, 
proprietor. 

Palace  Hotel— Magnificent,  modern  building  at 
n.  w.  cor.  Sixth  and  Vine;  built  in  1882  by  T.  J. 
&  J.  J.  Emery  for  a  high-priced  hotel,  but  in  1885 
rates  were  reduced  to  $2  and  up  (American  plan) 
with  phenomenal  success,  which  has  been  main- 
tained under  the  management  of  Walter  H.  Max- 
well; has  250  rooms,  140  fronting  on  the  street, 
new  carpets  and  furnishings,  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  return  call  bells  and  telephones  in 
corridors  and  departments;  caters  to  best  family 
and  commercial  trade. 

St.  Clair  Hotel— Sixth  and  Mound;  American 
plan;  $3  and  $4. 

St.  Nicholas  Hotel— S.  e.  cor.  fourth  and  Race 
streets;   originally   built   32  years   ago;    annex   of 


seven  stories  added  In  1890;  European  plan;  $1  50 
up;  room  for  400  guests;  has  remarkably  hand- 
some dining  room,  banquet  and  ballroom;  also, 
private  dining  rooms;  electric  lighted  throughout; 
renowned  for  its  cuisine  and  service.  Edward  N. 
Roth,  President  and  Manager. 

Stag  Hotel — Vine  street,  opposite  Arcade,  bet. 
Fourth  and  Fifth;  95  finely  furnished  rooms;  50c, 
75c,  and  $1;  European  plan;  for  men  only;  opened 
1891,  and  is  wonderfully  popular;  under  same 
management  as  Palace  Hotel. 

There  are  about  65  smaller  hotels  in  Cincin- 
nati.   

Hospitals  and  Libraries  of  Cincinnati. 

HOSPITALS. 

City  Hospital,  Twelfth  st.,  between  Canal  and 
Central  av. 

Longview  Hospital,  for  insane,  Carthage. 

Cincinnati  Sanitarium,  private  hospital  for  in- 
sane, College  Hill. 

Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  s.  e.  cor.  Sixth  and 
Lock. 

Ohio  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  549  W. 
Seventh. 

United  States  Marine  Hospital,  s.  e.  cor.  Third 
and  Kilgour. 

Jewish  Hospital,  cor.  Burnet  av.  and  Union. 
Avondale. 

Christ  Hospital,  2139  Auburn  av. ;  Miss  Hannah 
M.  Pierce,  Superintendent. 

St.  Francis  Hospital,  Queen  City  av.,  Fair- 
mount. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  cor.  Betts  and  Linn. 

St.  Joseph's  Maternity  Hospital  and  Foundling 
Asylum,  situated  near  the  city  and  under  control 
of  Sisters  of  Charity.  Private  telephone  from  827 
W.  Eighth. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Free  Hospital  for  Chil- 
dren, west  side  of  Main,  north  of  Mason,  Mt.  Au- 
burn. 

Reamy's  Sanitarium,  a  private  hospital  for 
women,  cor.  Oak  and  Reading  road,  Walnut 
Hills. 

Diakonissen  und  Krankenhaus,  529  to  533  E. 
Liberty. 

Home  for  Incurables,  2380  Kemper  lane. 

Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  209  W. 
Twelfth. 

Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Medical  College  for 
Women,  626  W.  Sixth. 

Cincinnati  Free  Surgical  Hospital  for  Women, 
487  W.  Sixth. 

Cincinnati  Training  School  for  Nurses— private 
hospital— 116  Malvern  place,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Trinidad  Hospital,  415  Broadway. 

Red  Cross  Order  of  Trained  Nurses,  Flat  1, 
Losanti,  208  W.  Twelfth;  Miss  Annie  Kype,  Di- 
rectress. 

Foreign  Consuls  in  Cincinnati. 

A.  Fredin,  Consul  of  France,  946  Morris  street, 
Walnut  Hills. 

Frank  L.  Matt,  Consul  for  Netherlands,  Acting 
Consul  for  Belgium,  and  Holland  and  Denmark. 
Office  in  German  National  Bank,  southeast  corner 
Third  and  Walnut   streets. 

Fred  J.  Diem,  Consul  of  Switzerland;  office  in 
Western  German  Bank,  northeast  corner  Twelfth 
and  Vine  streets. 

Charles  Politer,  Consul  of  Germany,  southwest 
corner  Josephine  and  Carmalt,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Dr.  A.  Ravogll,  Vice  Consul  of  Italy,  14  West 
Seventh  street. 


House  Numbering. 

In  conformity  with  an  ordinance  of  the  Board 
of  Legislation  the  system  of  numbering  houses 
was  changed  during  the  year  1895.  The  houses 
are  now  numbered  according  to  the  block  system, 
allowing  100  numbers  to  each  square  and  making 
Vine  street  the  east  and  west  dividing  line  in- 
stead ol  Main  street,  which  had  been  the  divid- 
ing line.  House  numbers  on  streets  running 
north  and  south  begin  from  the  river. 
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Industrial  Interests  of  Cincinnati. 


The  accompanying  tabulation  affords  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  changes  In  trade  and  Indus- 
trial interests  in  this  market  during  the  past  four  years— the  exhibit  representing  the  calendar 
years  1895,   1894  and  1893,  and  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1892: 


ARTICLES. 


1895. 


1894. 


1893. 


I      1891-92. 


Values  of  Commodities  received 

Value  of  Manufactures 

Clearing   House   Exchanges 

Dry  Goods,  sales 

Clothing,    sales 

Grain  received,   bushels 

Value  of  same 

Flour  received,   barrels 

Value  of  same 

Live    stock    received,    head 

Value  of  same 

Pig  iron,   total  sales,    tons 

Value  of  same 

Manufactured  Iron  received,  tons 

Value  of  same 

Coal  received,  bushels 

Value  of  same,  first  hands 

Whisky  produced  and  received,  gallons 

Value  of  same 

Beer  and  Ale  made,    gallons 

Value  of  same 

Leaf  Tobacco  received  at  warehouses,  hogsheads. 
Leaf  Tobacco,  cases  received 

Value  of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Petroleum,  total  sales,  bar~t\3 

Value  of  same 

Lumber  received,  cars 

Value  of  same 

Lead   received,    tons 

Value  of  same 

Hay  received,  tons 

Value  of  same 

Wool  received,    bales 

Value  of  same 

Leather   manufactured,    value 

Leather  received,    bundles 

Value  of  same 

Boots  and  Shoes  manufactured,  value 

Boots  and  Shoes  received,  cases 

Value  of  same 

Coffee  received,  bags 

Value  of  same 

Sugar  received,   barrels 

Value  of  same 

Groceries,  sales * 

Starch  manufactured,  pounds 

Value  of  same 

Soap  shipped,  boxes 

Value  of  same 

Meats  shipped,  pounds 

Value  of  same   

Carriages    manufactured,    value 

Furniture  manufactured,   value 

Machinery  manufactured,  value 

Safes,  &c,  manufactured,  value 

Harness,   &o.,  manufactured,   value 


S302.0OO.0OO  $295,O00,00Oj$319,0O0, 

$235,000,000  $225,000,0001238,000, 

$651,000,000  $643,000,000|$642,000, 

$33,625,000    832,685,0001   $'",575, 

$19,650,000    $18,700,000    $21,725 


25,000,000 

$7,300,000' 

1,890,000 

$4,730,000 

1,795,000 

$16,800,000 

1,286,000 

$17,360,000 

174,000 

$6,970,000| 

70,143.000 

$4,210,000 

20,600,000 

$25,600,000 

41,500,000 

$8,000,000 

80,500 

30,200 

$10,500.o00f 

1,180,000| 

$4,840,0001 

36,5001 

$14,590,0001 

20,800 

$1,300,000 

99,000 

$1,260,000 

26,300 

$975,000 

$5,000,000 

86,300 

$3,455,000 

$8,500,000 

210,600 

$6,530,000 

243,000 

$6,070,000 

287,000 

$4,385,000 

$19,250,000 

28,600,000 

$820,000 

1,287,000 

$6,400,000 

107,800,000 

$6,840,000 

$9,500,000 

$7,500,000 

6,000,000 

$3,750,000 

$3,500,0001 


28,000 

$12,600, 

1,475, 

$3,025, 

1,800, 

$17,400, 

935, 

$13,845, 

121, 

$4,365, 

76,500, 

$4,970, 

27,800, 

$34,300, 

89,100, 

$7,500, 

76, 

35, 

$10,750, 

1.754, 

$6,140, 

29, 

$11,980, 

20, 

$1,260, 

98, 

$1,075, 

52, 

$2,040, 

$4,500, 

74, 

$2,440, 

$7,500, 

229, 

$5,735, 

216, 

$5,460, 

284, 

$4,320, 

$18,900, 

28,400, 

$805, 

1,266, 

$6,330, 

80,500, 

$6,500, 

$9,000, 

$7,000, 

5,500, 

$3,500, 

$3,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000| 
0001 
000 
000 
ooo 
ooo 

000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000| 

000 

900 

ooo 

504) 

ooo 

000 
000 
300 

ooc 

000 
400 
000 

ooo 
too 

OOO 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 

ooo 
ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 

000 

ooo 
ooo 

000 

ooo 

000 


22,000 

$8,200, 

1,880, 

$4,325, 

1,940, 

$24,587, 

945, 

$15,830, 

134. 

$5,301, 

80,000, 

$0,247, 

26,300, 

$31,900, 

41,000, 

$8,200, 

67, 

31, 

$31,800, 

1,803 

$6,812, 

35, 

$14,125, 

29, 

$2,135, 

100 

$1,260, 

55, 

$2,852, 

$4,500, 

66, 

$2,217, 

$7,250, 

279, 

$6,976, 

250, 

$6,746, 

249, 

$3,483, 

$20,450, 

22,100, 

$735, 

1,063, 

$5,316, 

68,250, 

$6,905, 

$8,000, 

$9,000, 

6,000, 

$3,750, 

$3,500, 


0O0|$846,O0O,OO0 
000  |250,000,000 
000  $721,000,000 

000  $37,450,000 

0001  123,450,000 


ooo 

000 

ooo 

ooo 
000 

000 

000 
000 

ooo 
000 

000! 
000 
000 
ooo 
000 
Oi  to 
500 
COO 
ooo. 
,000 
( 100 
800. 
00< » 
Ooo 
000 

ooo 

<!O0 
500 
000 

ooo 

200 
000 

ooo 
ooo 
ooo 
000 

000 

ooo 

ooo 

000 

ooo 

ooo 
ooo 
ooo 

000 
000 
000 

Ooo 

ooo 


22,000,000 

$11,400,000 

2,040,000 

$8,200,000 

2,085,000 

$22,000,000 

1,102,000 

$20,100,000 

104.000 

$8,138,000 

75,000,000 

$3,730,000 

24,800,000 

$30,900,000 

41,881,000 

$8,400,000 

85,000 

30,000 

$10,300,000 

1,605,000 

$7,220,000 

39,500 

$15,800,000 

23,900 

$1,960,000 

126,000 

$1,420,000 

68,600 

$2,800,000 

$5,000,000 

64,500 

$2,386,000 

$8,000,000 

267,100 

$6,676,000 

277,000 

$7,200,000 

282,000 

$3,943,000 

$1S,590,000 

20,000,000 

$1,070,000 

1,067,000 

$5,335,000 

130,000,000 

$9,000,000 

$11,000,000 

$10,000,000 

6,500,000 

$4,000,000 

$3,750,000 


United  Jewish  Charities. 

During  the  last  year  all  the  Hebrew  charitable 
oganizations  of  Cincinnati  were  consolidated  un- 
der the  name  of  "United  Jewish  Charities,"  man- 
aged by  a  Board  of  Governors  consisting  of  dele- 
gates from  the  various  charities— President,  Hon. 
Bernard  Bettman;  Vice  President,  Louis  S.  Levi; 
Treasurer,  Albert  Moch ;  Financial  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  Walter  Freiberg;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Hannah  Marks.  The  board  meets  the  first  Thurs- 
day of  each  month;  the  Executive  Committee 
meets  every  Monday.  The  headquarters  Is  in  a 
beautiful  large  building  on  West  Sixth  street, 
three  doors  below  Cutter  street.  The  organization 
includes  the  General  Hebrew  Relief  Association,  | 
Hebrew  Ladies*  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sick  ! 
Poor,  Ladies'  Sewing  Society,  Jewish  Foster 
Home,  Jewish  Kindergarten,  Kitchen  Garden,  In- 
dustrial Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Superintend- 
ent, Rev.  M.  Goldstein.  Through  this  consoli- 
dation professional  begging  and  fraud  are  pre- 
vented and  proper  relief  is  extended  to  all 
Wdrthy  poor  Hebrews  in  Cincinnati. 


Natural  History  and  Historical  Socie- 
ties. 


Society  of  Natural  History—  Incorporated  June 
20,  1870  (outgrowth  of  Western  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  organized  1835):  endowed  with 
$50,000  by  will  of  Charles  Bodmann  July  16,  1877; 
met  in  Cincinnati  College  Building  until  Novem- 
ber 6,  1877.  when  It  moved  to  present  quarters, 
southeast  corner  Arch  and  Broadway,  purchased 
October,  1877,  for  $11,500;  has  valuable  museum 
open  to  the  publio  and  large  scientific  library; 
gives  a  free  course  of  popular  scientific  lectures 
every  winter. 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio- 
Chartered  in  Columbus,  1831;  moved  to  Cincinnati 
1849;  object  Is  collection  and  preservation  of 
everything  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  America,  especially  of  Ohio,  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  concerning  them;  1885  purchased  the 
present  quarters,  a  fine  three-story  building  on 
Eiglhth  street,  next  to  Lincoln  Clubhouse;  its  li- 
brary contains  over  12,000  volumes  and  63,000 
pamphlets. 
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Markets. 


Pearl  Street  Market— Pearl  street,  from  Main 
to  Sycamore,  on  both  sides;  from  Sycamore  to 
Broadway  on  north  side  only,  and  400  feet  north 
and  south  of  Pearl  on  Broadway. 

Court  Street  Market— Court  street,  from  Main 
to  Linn  sts.,  and  north  on  Cutter  to  Wade,  and 
on  Walnut,  from  Ninth  to  Canal. 

Wade  Street  Market— Wade  street,  from  John 
to  Cutter,  and  on  Cutter,  from  Liberty  to  Wade 
streets. 

Sixth  Street  Market— Sixth  street,  from  College 
to  Mound;  on  Mound  street,  from  Fifth  to  Sixth 
street;  on  Plum  street,  from  Seventh  to  Water 
street. 

Findlay  Street  Market— Elder  street,  from  Vine 
to  Elm  street;  on  Elm  and  Race,  from  Findlay  to 
Green  street. 

Blue  Rock  Street  Market— South  side  Blue  Rock 
street  from  Apple  to  Colerain  avenue;  on  Cole- 
rain  avenue,  from  Blue  Rock  to  Hoffner  street;  on 
Apple,  from  Blue  Rock  to  Palm  street. 

Markets  are  held  from  daylight  until  11  a.  m. 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  Court, 
Pearl  and  Wade  Street  Markets;  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  in  the  Sixth,  Findlay 
and  Blue  Rock  Street  Markets,  and  Saturday 
evening  from  12:30  p.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  in  the  Sixth 
Street  Market,  and  from  12:30  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 
in  the  Blue  Rock  and  Findlay  Street  Markets. 
The  new  Sixth  Street  Market  House  is  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  market  on  Sixth 
street,  between  Plum  street  and  Central  avenue. 
It  cost  $60,000.  It  is  of  pressed  brick, 
with  terra  cotta  trimmings  and  tile  roof.  The 
building  is  384  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide.  Each 
end  is  two  stories  high,  while  the  middle  part  is 
only  one  story  high;  broken,  however,  with  a 
central  pavilion.  In  the  second-story  part,  at 
one  end,  Is  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  with 
proper  anterooms  and  toilet  conveniences,  while 
at  the  other  end  is  a  Squire's  Court,  Market- 
master's  office,  necessary  private  offices,  &c. 
The* first  story  is  the  market  proper.  Here  are 
54  butchers'  stalls,  each  fitted  up  with  marble- 
topped  counter,  refrigerator,  water,  &c.  There 
are  also  eight  fish  stalls. 

Floor  of  market  of  .cement.  Side  brick  walls 
exposed  to  view  are  covered  with  enameled 
brick.  This  idea  of  having  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing readily  accessible,  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
cleaned  and  all  parts  as  non-absorbent  as  possi- 
ble, has  been  maintained  as  much  as  possible.  To 
this  end,  the  counters  are  made  of  marble  and 
the  refrigerators  lined  with  tile. 

In  the  basement  are  placed  the  public  toilet 
rooms,  one  being  for  men  and  the  other  for  wom- 
en. These  are  fitted  up  with  most  modern  and 
approved  fixtures,  vented  and  trapped  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  practice.  These  toilet  rooms 
are  arranged  so  that  a  person  can  enter  only 
upon  the  payment  of  a  penny  put  into  a  slot 
In  the  lock,  which  then  opens  and  permits  en- 
trance. 


Internal  Revenue  Receipts 

At  Cincinnati  for  year  ending  June  30,  1896: 

Beer  stamps  $1,304,644  75 

Whisky  stamps  5,766,773  18 

Cigar  stamps   629, 100  73 

Snuff  stamps  1,222  26 

Tobacco  stamps    1,119,441  06 

Special  tax   142,663  53 

Penalties,  &c 102,062  54 

Total    $9,065,908  08 

In  this  revenue  district  there  are  36  breweries, 
of  which  22  are  in  Cincinnati.  The  beer  sold  iri 
this  city  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896, 
amounted  to  1,217,346%  barrels.  The  revenue  tax 
on  beer  ie  $1  a  barrel. 

There  are  in  this  revenue  district  623  cigar  fac- 
tories, of  which  about  436  are  in  Cincinnati. 
During  the  calendar  year  1895  28,098  pounds  of 
stemmed  and  4.279,558  pounds  of  unstemmed  to- 
bacco were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  204,031  - 
200  cigars.  The  Internal  revenue  tax  on  cigars  is 
$3  per  1,000. 


Mortality. 

Mortality  from  1868  to  1895,  and  percentages  of 
deaths  under  five  years,  compared  to  total  mor- 
tality: 
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1868  ...... 

4.377 

1,181 

617 

1869  

4,084 

975 

532 

1870  

4.248 

985 

462 

1871  

4,898 

1,284 

708 

1872  

5,116 

1,208 

574 

1873  

5,641 

1,314 

585 

1874  

5,321 

1,2*9 

631 

1875  

5,404 

1,255 

564 

1876  

5,710 

1,453 

600 

1877  

4,428 

1,103 

408 

1878  

4,823 

1,122 

422 

1879  

5,290 

1,327 

517 

1880  

5,177 

1,338 

423 

1881  

6,101 

1,555 

542 

1882  

6,873 

1,556 

535 

1883  

5,916 

1,346 

524 

1884  

5,667 

1,369 

470 

1885  

5,973 

1,454 

564 

1886  

6,170 

1,467 

542 

1887  

6,490 

1,521 

560 

1888  

5,994 

1,446 

391 

1889  

5,992 

1,277 

450 

1890  

6,441 

1,429 

445 

1891  

6,635 

1,348 

410 

1892  

6,015 

1,332 

352 

1*93  

6,092 

1,354 

448 

1894  

5,945 

1,311 

365 

1895  

6,096 

1,187 

387 

544|2,342|52. 71117.01 
402|1,909  51.00|14.38 
41111,858  46.70118.05 
65812,650  49.08121.70 
50312,285  44.66119.64 
61212,511  44.50j21.70 
65512,575  36. 17 120. 46 
587|2,406|44.52|  19.30 
625 1 2. 678 1 46. 90 1 20,40 
296|1,807  40.80115.80 
53712,081  43.16117.22 
59112,435  46. 04 118.89 
43112,192  42.34118.49 
417|2,514  41.20  21.78 
81312.904  42.25124.54 
500|  2, 370!  42. 29 1 21. 12 
414|2,253|39.75|20.33 
522 1 2, 540 1 42. 52 1 18.37 
63612. 645|42.86|18.98 
465|2,546|39.23|19.97 
442!2,279|38.02|18.44 
516|2,243|37.87|18.22 
51312, 387137. 05|19.81 
430!2,188|32.98|22.11 
423!2,107I35.03|19.72 
344|2,146|35. 22118:74 
331j2,007|33.76|18.29 
39S|l,972|32.34|18.14 

Mortality  during  1895,  giving  color,  social  rela- 
tion and  nativity — 

Deaths    from    specified    diseases 5,539 

Deaths   following   premature   births 150 

Deaths  from    old   age 186 

Deaths  from  violence   200 

Causes  ill  defined  21 


.,620 

Black 476 

Sex— Male    3,305 

Female     2.791 

Social  Relation— Married   1, 744 

Single    3,225 

Widowers    512 

Widows        540 

Not  stated   75 

Nativity— Cincinnati    3,056 

Other  parts  of  United  States 1,187 

Germany   1,144 

Ireland    421 

England    72 

Other  foreign    countries 146 

Not   stated    70 

Deaths  according  to  age  in  1895: 

Total    6,096 

Not    stated    3 

Over  100   years    2 

90  to  100  years  

80  to  90  years   

70  to  80  years    

60  to  70  years   , 

50  to  60  years , 

40   to   50   years    , 

30  to  40  vears   

20  to  30  years   , 

10  to  20  years  , 

5  to   1 0  years   , 

2  to  5  years    , 

1   to  2  years    

6  months   to   1   year    , 

Under  6  months    


34 
203 
501 
657 
524 
552 
649 
581 
236 
182 
398 
387 
334 
853 
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Principal  Social  Clubs. 

Queen  City  Club— Organized  October,  1874;  club- 
house, a  w.  cor.  Seventh  and  Elm;  built  1873-4; 
cost  $200,000;  A.  T.  Goshorn,  President;  George 
F.  Meyers,  Secretary;  Initiation  fee,  $100;  dues, 
$75  a  year;  stock,  $150,000;  shares,  $250  each;  350 
resident  members;  52  non-resident. 

Phoenix  Club— Founded  May  1,  1856;  clubhouse, 
8.  e.  cor.  Ninth  and  Race,  opened  October  10, 
1894;  cost  about  $160,000;  President,  Alexander 
Offner;  Secretary,  Harry  M.  Hoffheimer;  lnltltlon 
fee,  $50,  and  share  of  stock,  $250;  dues  $100  a 
year;  285  members. 

The  Commercial  Club— Organized  July  29,1880; 
object  to  promote  commercial  interests  of  Cincin- 
nati; 50  members;  dues  $40  a  year  and  assess- 
ments; meets  third  Saturday  of  each  month  In 
Queen  City  Clubhouse;  President,  W.  W.  Taylor; 
Secretary,  Harry  L.  Laws. 

University  Club— Organized  November  17,  1879; 
clubhouse,  n.  e.  cor.  Fourth  and  Broadway; 
built  1856;  cost  $60,000;  President,  N.  H.  Davis; 
Secretaries,  John  B.  Keys  and  Arthur  Espy;  in- 
itiation fee,  $50  for  resident  and  $25  for  non-resi- 
dent members;  dues  $50  and  $25  a  year;  162  mem- 
bers, 

Cuvier  Club — Organized  1871;  object,  to  protect 
fish  and  game  of  Ohio;  clubhouse,  Longworth, 
near  Race;  built  1880-1;  cost  $30,000;  contains  fine 
museum  of  birds,  game  and  fish  of  all  countries; 
President,  Alexander  Starbuck;  Secretary,  J.  F. 
Blackburn;  no  Initiation  fee;  dues  $10  a  year;  280 
members.  The  club  gives  a  grand  game  and  fish 
dinner  every  fall  to  members  and  prominent  citi- 
zens. 

Cincinnati  Club— Organized  December,  1889; 
clubhouse,  Melrose,  between  Oak  and  Lincoln 
avs.,  Walnut  Hills;  built  in  1892-3;  A.  O.  Elzner, 
architect;  cost  $-125,000,  all  paid;  opened  April  19, 
1894;  President  Emil  Pollak;  Secretary,  Benj. 
Mielziner;  Initiation  fee  $50,  and  certificate  of 
membership  $150;  dues  $80  a  year;  180  members 
(limit  200);  all  affairs  of  the  club  attended  to  by 
a  board  of  11  Governors,  elected  at  annual  and 
only  general  meeting  of  members  on  second 
Wednesday  in  May. 

The  Literary  Club— Organized  Oofcober  29,  1849; 
Includes  many  distinguished  professional  and 
literary  men;  meets  every  Saturday  night  from 
September  to  June  in  elegantly  adorned  rooms, 
23  East  Eighth  street,  between  Walnut  and  Vine.' 
A  paper  is  read  by  a  member  each  meeting,  after 
which  luncheon  is  served. 

Manufacturers'  Club— Organized  in  1895;  mem- 
bership, 100;  Thomas  P.  Egan,  resident;  E.  P. 
Wilson,  Secretary;  meets  once  a  month  at  Queen 
City  Club. 

Noon-Day  Club— Organized  in  May,  1896;  meets 
dally  in  its  own  rooms  at  the  Burnet  House.  It 
has  a  special  dining  room  where  the  members 
are  served  with  dinners  a  la  carte;  has  325  mem- 
bers; initiation  fee  $10;  James  J.  Hooker  Presi- 
dent; Howard  C.  Hollister,  Vice  President';  H.  C 
Yelser,  Treasurer;  Charles  E.  Logan,  Secretary. 

Buckeye  Club— Clubhouse,  8  East  Twelfth 
street;  duee  $6  a  year;  150  members;  annual  elec- 
tion first  Saturday  in  January;  President,  Harry 
Grupenhoff;  Secretary,  Harry  Richter. 

Elm  Street  Club— Organized  1875;  400  members- 
lniatlon  fee.  $15;  dues,  $6  a  year;  clubhouse  on 
Elm  street,  between  Findlay  and  Henry;  annual 
election,  second  Tuesday  In  December;  officers  for 
1897.  President.  S.  L.  Emmert;  Vice  President 
Edward  Wagner;  Recording  Secretary,  George  H* 
Ficke;  Financial  Secretary,  E.  E.  Ruskstuhl; 
Treasurer,  H.  Meier,  Jr.;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  G. 
A.  Rausenberger;  Directors,  Val  Helm,  John 
Finn,  John  Moerlein,  William  Bodemer  and 
Adolph  Gelger. 

German  Club— Organized  January  1,  1895;  out- 
growth of  Cincinnati  Muslk  Vereln,  which  had 
been  formed  in  1885  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
old  Germanla  and  Cincinnati  Maennerchors;  has 
beautiful  clubhouse  on  Walnut  street,  above  Ca- 
nal, built  1885;  cost  $46,000;  initiation  fee,  $10: 
annual  ones,  $20;  President,  G.  R.  Warner;  Vice 
Prerident,  Jacob  Dorst;  Treasurer,  Conrad  Best) 


Secretary,  Julius  Greyer;  Directors,  the  above 
and  A.  C.  Beck.  C.  F.  Gottheim,  Louis  J.  Hauck, 
C.  J.  Bieler,  Albert  Diem  and  Otto  Meininger; 
club  has  245  members. 

Principal  Political  Clubs. 

Young  Men's  Blaine  Club  (Republican)— Has  an 
elegantly  furnished  clubhouse  on  Eighth  street, 
east  of  Vine;  organized  June  6,  1884,  the  day 
James  G.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  President  in 
Chicago;  1,700  members;  initiation  fee,  $5;  dues, 
$6  a  year;  officers  for  1897:  President,  Fred  Bader; 
Vice  Presidents.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Julius  Fleisch- 
mann  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Graydon;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Fred  Drelhs;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Geo. 
Tibbies;  Treasurer,  Henry  Dilg,  Jr.;  Commander, 
Frank  Krug;  Directors,  August  Herrmann,  George 
Hobson,  Eugene  L.  Lewis,  Louis  Meier,  Tilden  R. 
French,  Julius  C.  Frei,  P.  W.  Durr,  Joseph  F. 
Kushman,  R.  M.  Archibald,  Casper  Lischer, 
Charles  A.  Santmeyer,  Frank  Kirchner,  Lew 
Kraft  and  Frank  Tucker. 

Duckworth  Club  (Democratic)— Has  a  beautiful 
clubhouse  at  212  West  Ninth  street;  organized  In 
I860;  900  members:  initdaitdon  fee,  $5;  dues,  $6  a 
year;  officers  for  1897:  President,  Louis  Reeme- 
lin;  Vice  Presidents,  John  B.  Washburn,  Samuel 
Fine  and  Joseph  M.  Rice;  Recording  Secretary, 
Charles  Hirschman;  Financial  Secretary,  Victor 
Herold;  Treasurer,  E.  W.  Donham;  Commander, 
Louis  Brinkman;  Sergeant-at-Arms,  George  Mc- 
Cusker;  Directors,  Wm.  Attlesey,  J.  J.  Rack,  H. 

E.  Hunwick,  A.  M.  Cohen,  W.  P.  Tharp,  Pierce 
Welsh,  B.  P.  Wessel,  Henry  Hater,  Wilson  Fin- 
ney, B.  H.  Kasselman  and  John  J.  Regan. 

Lincoln  Club  (Republican),  s.  w.  cor.  Eighth  and 
Race  sts. ;  incorporated  1879;  800  members; -dues 
$10  a  year;  stock  at  $25  a  share  may  be  held  by 
only  650  members;  limit  of  life  members  150; 
President,  Drausin  Wulsin;  Secretary,  Harry  G. 
Skiff;  south  wing  of  the  clubhouse  was  built  in 
1888;  north  wing  finished  January,  1896;  cost  of 
both  buildings,  about  $50,000.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest clubhouses  in  the  city.  Annual  election, 
February  12,   Lincoln's  birthday. 

Stamina  Republican  League— Organized  Novem- 
ber 5,  1888;  550  members;  meets  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Temple,  second  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each 
month;  annual  election  second  Saturday  In  De- 
cember. Officers  for  1897:  President.  N.  Paul 
Fenner,  Jr. :  First  Vice  President,  William  Kae- 
fer;  Second  Vice  President,  C.  A.  Culbertson; 
Third  Vice  President,  J.  William  Evans;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  C  Edw.  Richter;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Walter  N.  Crane;  Treasurer,  Harry 
Zering;  Commander,  James  K.  Stewart;  Direct- 
ors, C.  C.  Benedict,  E.  M.  Ballard,  Webb  Wel- 
borne,   Ed  E.  Harcourt,  William  E.  Beall    E    A 

F.  Porter,  H.  E.  Longley,  L.  B.  Sawyer,  H.  E. 
Stagman,  D.  T.  Fenner;  Budget  Editors  C  A 
Peak,  R.  C.  Nicholas. 

West  End  Republican  CHub-^Orgamlzed  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1888;  400  members;  meets  first  and  third 
featurday  of  each  month  at  southwest  cornier  Lib- 
erty street  and  Freeman  avenue;  annuad  eCeo- 
+  201'  tMrd  Saturday  in  December.  Officers  for 
1897:  President,  Fred  Pfeister;  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, WHllam  Gilbert;  Second  Vice  President 
Robert  H  West;  Third  Vice  President,  William 
Ohman;  Financial  Secretary,  Louis  Droege:  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Harry  Wipper;  Treasurer 
Henry  Vansange;  Captain,  William  Spreen;  Di- 
rectors, William  Gregg,  Eugene  Betz,  John  Strik- 
er, Dr.  H.  C .Robinson  Edward  Dienst,  Jacob 
Krol'lman,  WaUlam  Stantley,  James  Keenan,  Dr. 
Klayton,  James  Cutler,  Peter  Milder,  Henry  Bitt- 
man,  Albert  Behrens  and  John  Procter. 


Political  Committees. 

BIQ  FORTY— HAMILTON     COUNTY     DEMOCRATIC 
EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE, 


Wards. 

1.  George  Bartilett. 

2.  John  B.  Devoto, 

3.  Tom  Noctor. 

4.  Geo.  B.  Williams. 
6.  Michael  Mullen. 


Wards. 

17.  M.  J.  McGrath. 

18.  James  Patterson. 

19.  Pait  O'Donn.e.1,1. 
£0.  John  A.  Hopklna. 
21.  Ed  Thomas. 
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Wards. 

22.  Jas.   S.  Myers. 

23.  F.  A.  Farley. 

24.  Dan  Maloney. 

25.  Wm.  Marschhuser. 

26.  Lewis  G.  Bernard. 

27.  John  O'Connor. 

28.  Eugene  A.   Dol'le. 

29.  M.  J.   Fitzpatrick. 

30.  Ed  Herancourt. 

31.  George  McDonald. 


Wards. 

6.  Jake  Doherty. 

7.  Henry  Asthalthoff. 

8.  Mike  Curley. 

9.  Geo.   MoCusker. 

10.  John  Sohrenker. 

11.  Val  Wilzbach. 

12.  Phil  Renner. 

13.  Ed  J.  Rueve. 

14.  Henry  Jansen. 

15.  Ed   Ahlborn. 

16.  Douls  Reemelln. 
Springfield — C.   L.   Swain. 
Millcreek — John  Wise. 
Anderson — John  Rule. 
OoQerain — Jas.  J.  Barnes. 
Columbia — J.  E.  Julian. 
Crosby — Amos  Pickens. 
Delhi— C.   Stedman. 
Green — James  Gras'bier. 
Harrison — W.  Reddinger. 
Miami— W.   Glazer. 
Spencer — H.  N.  Brooks. 
Sycamore— Adam  Betzold. 
Symmes— James  R.   Hyndman. 
Whitewater — Thomas  Hayes. 
Chairman — Lewis  G.  Bernard. 
Vice  Chairman —  Thos.  J.  Noctor. 
Secretary— John  A.  Rule. 
Treasurer— ^Michael  Mullen. 
Sergeant  at  Arms — George  McCusker. 
Assistant   Sergeant  at  Arms— John  Hopkins. 

REPUBLICAN    COMMITTEES. 

Executive--R.  K.  Hynicka,  Chairman;  Vice 
Chairmen,  F.  S.  Spiegel,  Harry  Simms  and  Peter 
Whitlow;  Secretary,  George  W.   Tibbies. 

Campaign— R.  K.  Hynicka,  Chairman;  R.  M. 
Archibald,  Wm.  Schiebel,  George  Hobson,  Ford 
Stith,  Edward  Bogen  and  Samuel  Frank. 

Finance — August  Herrmann,  Chairman;  Robt. 
Edmondson,  W.  A.  Davidson,  George  C.  Zimmer- 
man, H.  H.  Goesling,  Otto  Pfleger  and  D.  W. 
Brown. 


Police  Record. 


Nativity  of  persons  arrested  during  the  year 
1895: 

United  States,  white 9,241 

United  States,  colored   3,485 

12,726 

Ireland    1,146 

Germany    1,496 

England 336 

Switzerland   f?4 

Russia    97 

France 46 

Wales 53 

Canada 61 

Italy 164 

Poland 64 

Scotland   38 

China 20 

Greece 27 

Spain   18 

Total    16.35ft 

Married    7,fi4rt 

Single    8,710 

Abtle  to  read  and  write   12,941 

Unable  to  read  and  write 3,415 

POLICE    STAT/CNS. 

First  District  (Central),  City  Hall. 

Second  District,  west  side  Hammond,  between 
Third  and  Fourth. 

Third  District,  west  side  Bremen,  between  Fif- 
teenth and  Liberty. 

Fourth  District,  north  side  Fifth,  between  Mill 
and  Stone. 

Fifth  District,  York,  west  of  Freeman. 

Sixth  District,  533  Eastern  av.,  Fulton. 

Seventh  District,  northeast  corner  Concord  and 
Morgan,  Walnut  Hills. 

E'ightfh  District,  east  side  Vine,  between  Charl- 
ton and  Carry,  Carryville. 

Ninth  District,  State  avenue,  near  Eighth, 
Twenty-first  Ward. 

Tenth  District,   at  City  Workhouse. 

House  of  Detention,    City  Building. 


PATROL   HOUSES. 

No.  1,  north  side  George,  between  Central  ave- 
nue  and    Plum    street. 

No.  2,  McAllister,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets. 

No.  3,  east  side  Race,  between  Green  and 
Elder. 

No.  4,  north  side  Fourth,  between  Mill  and 
Stone. 

No.   5,   south  side  Oliver,   east  of  Linn. 

No.  6,  souiijhwest  corner  Columbia  avenue  and 
Delta   avenue,    Pendleton. 

No.  7,  southeast  corner  Monfort  and  West- 
minster,  Walnut   Hills. 

No.   8,   Fairmount  Heights. 

No.  9,  Chateau  avenue,  soutih  of  Price  avenue, 
Price    Hill. 

No.    10,   Colerain  avenue   and    Brashear. 

Detention  Bus  and  Prison  Van  Stables,  in 
No.   4   Patrol   House. 

The   annexed  villages   have   been   added    to    the 
police  districts  as  follows:  Avondale,    to  the   S*-\ 
entih;    Clifton,    to   the    Eighth;    Lin  wood,    to    the 
Sixth;  Riverside,  to  the  Ninth;  Westwood,  to  the 
Fifth. 

A  bicycle  squad  of  10  has  also  been  added  to 
the    police    force. 

PRIVATE    POLICE. 

There  are  186  private  policemen  in  this  city 
who  hold  their  commissions  through  appointments 
by  the  Mayor,  confirmed  by  the  Police  Board. 
They  are  required  to  answer  satisfactorily  cer- 
tain questions  pertaining  to  their  character, 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  fitness  for  the  positions 
they  seek,  and  to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$1,000  as  a  guarantee  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance  of   their   duties. 


Music  Hall  and  Exposition  Buildings. 

Southwest  corner  Elm  and  Fourteenth  streets; 
built  1875-78  from  donations  of  $185,000  by  Reu- 
ben R.  Springer  and  $125,000  by  John  Shillito  and 
other  citizens;  ground  donated  by  the  city,  and  is 
perpetually  free  from  taxation;  property  is  owned 
by  Music  Hall  Association,  incorporated  Novem- 
ber, 1875;  50  stockholders;  buildings  three  stories 
and  towers ;  built  of  bright,  cherry-colored  pressed 
brick;  Italian- Got  hie  style  of  architecture;  Music 
Hall  has  frontage  of  178%  feet;  north  and  south 
wtogs  each  95  feet  9%  inches  frontage;  buildings 
extend  back  to  Plum  street,  316  feet  534  inches; 
cost  of  Music  Hall,  $300,962  78;  cost  of  Exposi- 
tion Buildings,  $150,331  51;  interior  of  Music  Hall 
completely  remodeled  In  1896  at  a  cost  of  over 
$1100,000;  size  of  the  hall,  112  feet  broad  and  192 
feet  feet  long;  seating  capacity,  3,663;  stage,  112 
feat  in  width  and  70  feet  deep,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country;  has  a  fine  proscenium  and  two 
new  galleries,  extending  all  around  the  hall  to  the 
stage;  new  ventilating,  lighting  and  heating  sys- 
tems. 

Music  Hall  lhas  one  of  the  greatest  and  finest 
organs  in  the  country,  built  at  Boston  in  1878,  cost 
$32,695,  of  which  R.  R.  Springer  gave  $5,000;  65 
feet  high,  50  'feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep;  has  94 
stops,  6,277  pipes  and  5  bellows  worked  by  5 
hydraulic  motors  in  the  cellar;  Music  Hall  has  9 
doorways  in  front  opening  into  a  grand  vestibule 
46  by  112  feet  deep  and  41  feet  high,  from  which 
run  corridors  18  feet  wide  along  each  side  of  the 
main  hall;  north  wing  has  Power  Hall  and  Tech- 
nical School;  south  wing  has  Horticultural  Hall 
and  Art  Galleries;  sidewalks  in  front  of  build- 
ings on  Elm  street  are  24  feet  wide;  broad  stone 
steps  lead  to  Music  Hall.  The  officers  for  year 
ending  May,  1897,  are:  President,  Herman  Goep- 
per;  Trustees,  Herman  Goepper,  H.  C.  Urner,  A. 
T.  Goshorn,  A.  Howard  Hinkle,  Earl  W.  Stimson, 
W.  W.  Taylor,  Wm.  Worthington,  Captain  T.  J. 
Wise,  Superintendent. 


The  Morgue. 

County  Morgue— Located  on  Eighth  street,  be- 
tween Sycamore  and  Broadway;  built  1886, 
opened  June,  1887;  received  about  1,800  bodies 
since  opening;  Superintendent,  Captain  E.  T. 
Shaw,  Sr.,  $1,000;  Assistants,  Henry  H.  Bron- 
strop  and  Charles  Ladle,  $2  50  per  day  each. 
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Riots  in  Cincinnati. 


First  riot  February  12,  1792;  Lieutenant  Thos. 
Pasteur,  of  Ft.  Washington,  sued  for  assault  and 
battery  by  John  Bartle.  a  storekeeper,  detailed 
a  Sergeant  and  30  soldiers  to  chastise  Bartel' s 
lawyer,  Mr.  Blanchard,  resulting  In  a  severe 
fight  between  citizens  and  soldiers. 

Pro-slavery  riots  began  April  11,  1836,  and 
raged  several  days.  Bitter  feeling  existing 
against  colored  people  was  brought  to  a  climax 
when  a  colored  boy  beat  a  white  lad  in  a  fight. 
A  mob  of  whites  set  out  to  rid  the  city  of  col- 
ored persons,  killing  many  and  burning  their 
houses.  Police  were  powerless,  and  the  Governor 
declared  the  city  under  martial  law,  which  finally 
restored  peace. 

The  bank  riot,  Tuesday,  January  11,  1842,  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Cincinnati.  Crowds 
of  aingry  depositors  broke  into  the  bank  and  de- 
stroyed books,  papers  and  furniture;  fight  with 
police  ensuing;  shots  were  exchanged  and  police 
driven  away;  mob  then  ransacked  Babe's  Ex- 
change Bank  and  Louge's  Exchange  Office.  Ex- 
citement lasted  several  days. 

Jail  Riot  of  1848— A  boarding-house  keeper,  in 
order  to  frighten  two  soldiers  into  giving  him 
their  land  warrants,  falsely  accused  them  of  as- 
saulting his  little  girl.  They  were  jailed  in  de- 
fault of  $5,000  bail.  The  news  of  the  alleged  as- 
sault caused  great  indignation,  and  a  mob  sur- 
rounded the  jail  to  lynch  the  soldiers.  Sheriff 
Weaver  read  the  riot  act,  but  despite  this  the 
mob  tore  down  the  fences  and  attacked  the  jail. 
The  police  and  Cincinnati  Grays  fired  on  the 
crowd,  killing  several  and  wounding  many.  This 
ended  the  riot.  The  two  soldiers  were  acquitted 
of  the  charge  on  the  testimony  of  the  physicians 
that  the  child  had  not  been  assaulted. 

The  Bedinl  Riots— December,  1853.  German  citi- 
zens of  Cincinnati,  who  had  fought  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1848  in  Germany,  and  had  to  leave  the 
country,  blamed  Father  Bedini  for  their  banish- 
ment. When  he  came  to  Archbishop  Purcell  as 
the  Pope's  Nuncio  in  1853,  an  indignation  meet- 
ing was  held  by  Germans,  who  requested  him  to 
leave  the  city.  After  the  meeting  several  hun- 
dred "Forty-elghters"  started  for  the  Archbish- 
op's residence.  By  order  of  Mayor  Snelbaker 
Chief  Looker,  with  the  entire  police  force,  at- 
tacked the  Germans  in  front  of  the  old  City 
Building,  resulting  in  a  fierce  struggle.  Many 
shots  were  fired  and  many  heads  were  battered. 
Fourteen  persons  were  shot,  one  policeman  and 
one  citizen  being  killed. 

The  riots  of  1884— Friday,  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, March  28,  29  and  30.  There  were  23  persons 
In  jail  charged  with  murder.  People  were  in- 
dignant and  impatient  at  the  law's  delay  in  pun- 
ishing them.  At  this  time  Wm.  Kirk,  a  stable- 
man on  Eighth,  near  Mound  street,  was  beaten 
into  insensibility  with  Iron  bars,  and  thei\ 
strangled  to  death  by  two  of  his  workmen— Wil- 
liam Berner,  a  young  German,  and  Joe  Palmer,  a 
light  mulatto — the  motive  being  robbery.  They 
took  the  dead  body  In  a  wagon  to  Cumminsville 
and  threw  It  into  a  thicket,  where  it  was  later 
discovered  by  George  Fisher,  then  a  small  boy, 
now  employed  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The 
police  were  notified  and  the  murderers  arrested. 
They  confessed.  Each  said  he  was  forced  by  the, 
other  to  do  the  crime.  Berner  was  tried  first  and 
sentenced  to  20  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
manslaughter.  The  people  were  angry  at  his  not 
being  sentenced  to  death.  An  indignation  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Music  Hall,  attended  by  8,000 
persons.  Inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  de- 
nouncing the  Court  and  jury,  and  a  big  mob 
marched  to  the  Jail.  Sheriff  M.  L.  Hawkins 
called  out  the  militia  and  police.  The  mob  bat- 
tered in  the  Jail  doors  and  hunted  Berner,  but  he 
had  been  secretly  taken  away  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  penitentiary.  A  fight  ensued  between  the 
militia  and  roiters  in  the  jail  corridors.  Shots 
were  fired  and  rioters  driven  out  after  one  was 
killed  and  three  wounded.  From  the  outside  the 
mob  threw  bricks  and  fired  shots  Into  the  jail 
and  tried  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  militia  fired  on 
them,  and  8  a.  m.  the  rioters  left  and  pillaged  gun- 
storeB  downtown.     Saturday  night  a  mob   again 


assembled  at  the  courthouse,  and,  despite  the 
volleys  from  the  militia,  set  fire  to  the  building, 
completely  gutting  it.  The  Fourth  Regiment,  O. 
N.  G.,  came  down  from  Dayton,  but  quickly  re- 
turned home.  The  Fourteenth  Regiment,  from 
Columbus,  however,  assisted  the  First  Regiment 
of  this  city  in  dispersing  the  mob.  Sunday  night 
the  rioters  again  attacked  the  militia,  who  re- 
turned the  fire.  By  3  a.  m.  quiet  was  restored. 
During  the  riots  150  persons  were  wounded  and 
45  were  killed,  among  the  latter  being  Captain 
John  J.  Desmond,  of  Company  B,  First  Regiment. 
He  was  shot  down  in  the  courthouse  Saturday 
night,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  have  inserted 
a  stone  tablet  in  the  wall  near  the  spot  where  he 
fell.  The  courthouse,  which  had  cost  $700,000, 
and  most  of  the  county  records  were  destroyed. 
Palmer  was  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 
Berner  was  paroled  from  the  penitentiary  in 
April,   1895.  

May  Festivals  of  Cincinnati. 


First  great  musical  festival  of  the  United  States 
was  held  in  1849.  The  May  Musical  Festival  As- 
oociation,  for  promotion  of  music  and  art,  started 
in  1873,  incorporated  1880;  gives  musical  festivals 
in  Music  Hail  every  two  years,  at  which  the 
greatest  musical  compositions  are  rendered  by 
professional  singers  of  note,  imported  from  all 
over  the  world,  assisted  by  a  local  chorus  of  about 
600  trained  voices.  First  May  Festival  given  in 
Music  Hall  in  1878.  The  last  festival  (twelfth) 
opened  on  Tuesday  night,  May  19,  1896,  in  recon- 
structed Music  Hall,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
3,500  persons,  under  the  direction  of  Theodore 
Thomas  as  director  and  W.  L.  Blumensdhein  as 
chorus  conductor.  The  festival  closed  Saturday 
might,  May  23,  seven  concerts  having  been  given. 
The  soloists  were  Messrs.  Ben  Davies,  WatKin 
Mills,  Plunkett  Greene,  Ffrangcon  Davies  and 
George  J.  Hamlin;  iMme.  Lillian  Nordiea,  Frau 
Lohse-Klafsky,  Miss  Marie  Brema,  Mrs.  Corinne 
Moore-Lawson  and  Mme.  Medora  Henson.  The 
festival  was  a  brilliant  success,  both  from  an  ar- 
tistic and  financial  point  of  view.  The  receipts 
were  $46,499  and  the  expenditures  $42,160  07;  total 
attendance  22.726. 

Officers  of  the  association  for  1897  and  1898: 
President,  Wm.  N.  Hobart;  Vice  President,  Law- 
rence Maxwell,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Clifford  B.  Wright; 
Secretary,  H.  T.  Loomis.  Theodore  Thomas  was 
re-elected  Musical  Director  for  the  festival  of 
1898.  Prof.  E.  W.  Glover  is  the  new  chorus  con- 
ductor. 


Gy  mnasi  urns. 

Cincinnati  Gymnasium  and  Athletic  Club- 
Grand  Opera  House  Building;  athletic  grounds 
and  boathouse,  Eastern  avenue  and  Ridgely 
street;  organized  August  1,  1853;  over  1,500  mem- 
bers.    Superintendent,   Maurice  Longenecker. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium — Northwest  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Walnut  streets;  1,000  members. 

Central  Turner  Hall  Gymnasium — Walnut, 
above  Allison  street. 

West  End  Turner  Hall  Gymnasium — Freeman 
avenue,  opposite  the  O.  N.  G.  Armory. 

Police  Gymnasium — In  the  City  Building. 

North  Cincinnati  Turner  Hall  Gymnasium- 
Southeast  corner  Vine  and  Daniels  streets,  Cor- 
ryville. 

Cumminsville  Turner  Hall  Gymnasium— Bur- 
goyne  street,  Cumminsville. 

There  are  also  large  and  splendidly  equipped 
gymnasiums  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  high  schools  of  Cincinnati. 


United  States  Pension  Examiners. 


First  board  meets  every  Wednesday  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  at  128  West  Eighth  street.  Mem- 
bers: Dr.  E.  V.  Helfferich,  President;  Dr.  T.  F. 
Dickiriisoin,  Secretary;  Dr.  I.  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  second  board  meets  every  Wednesday  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  at  G.  A.  R.  Hall,  37  West  Sixth 
street.  Members:  Dr.  W.  H.  Dunham,  President; 
Dr.  A.  F.  Juettner,  Secretary;  Dr.  L.  J.  Fogel, 
Treasurer. 
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Cincinnati  Publications. 


Abend  Presse  (German)     Evening: Independent 

American  Constitution    Saturday Anti-Roman 

American  Grange  Bulletin  and  Scientific  Farmer.  Thursday Agricultural 

American  Israelite     Thursday Jewish 

American  Rural  Criterion    Monthly Agricultural 

Anzeiger  (German)     Evening Independent 

Anzeiger  (German) Sunday Independent 

Anzeiger  (German)     Weekly Independent 

Beta  Theta  Pi  Magazine     Monthly  (during  college  year) ;  .Fraternity 

Boys*  Brigade  Courier    Monthly Unsectarlan 

Catholic  Telegraph    Thursday Catholic 

Chic    Wednesday Society  and  Humor 

Chi  istian  Educator    Quarterly Methodist 

Christian  Leader    Tuesday Disciples 

Christian  Press    Monthly Evangelical 

Christian  Standard    Saturday Christian 

Christliche  Apolegete  (German)     Thursday Methodist 

Church  Chronicle    Monthly Episcopal 

Cincinnatian    Thursday 

Cincinnati  Brighton  Star     Saturday Local 

Columbia  Times    Saturday Local 

Commercial  Tribune     Morning Republican 

Commercial  Tribune     Sunday 

Co-Operative  News    Monthly Building  Association 

Deborah  (German)    Thursday Jewish 

Dental  Register    Monthly Dental 

Eclectic  Medical  Gleaner     Monthly Medical 

Eclectic  Medical  Journal     Monthly Medical 

Elks    ...: Monthly B.  P.  O.  of  E. 

Enquirer    Morning Democratic 

Enquirer    Sunday 

Enquirer    Weekly Democratic 

Express  Gazette    Monthly Express  and  Railroad 

Family  Herald    Monthly Family 

Financial   Review   and   American   Building  Asso- 
ciation News    ••  Monthly. ..«-   Building  Association 

Freie  Presse  (German)     Morning Republican 

Freie  Presse  (German)     Weekly Republican 

Furniture  Worker    Semi-monthly Trade 

Gazette    Weekly Republican 

Harness  World    Monthly , Trade 

Haus  und  Herd  (German)    Monthly Literary 

Herald  and  Presbyter    Weekly Presbyterian 

Humane  World  Educator    Monthly Benevolent 

Item    Weekly Labor 

Journal  and  Messenger    Weekly Baptist 

Journal  of  Commerce    Weekly Commerce 

Knights*  Journal    Monthly K.  G.  R. 

Lancet-Clinic     Weekly Medical 

Light  of  Truth     Weekly Spiritualist 

Live  Stock  Review     Monday  and  Thursday Commercial 

Lookout    Weekly Christian  Endeavor 

Lumber  Worker    Monthly Trade 

Lutheran  World    Weekly Lutheran 

McMicken  Review    Monthly Collegiate 

Masonic  Review    Monthly Masonic 

Medical  Journal     Monthly Medical 

Merchant  and  Manufacturer    Weekly Commercial 

Merchant  Sentinel    Weekly Commercial 

Missionary  Intelligencer    .  ..  * Monthly Evangelical 

Monitor Monthly ....Literary 

Musical  Messenger    Monthly Musical 

Musical  Visitor    Monthly Musical 

Ohio  Builder    5f,?nHJly «**■  -Trade 

Ohio  Republican    Weekly Republican 

Phonographic  Magazine    Semi-monthly Educational 

Post      Evening Independent 

Price  Current  " Thursday Commercial 

Protestantischer  Haus-Freund  (German)     Sunday Evangelical 

Pulte  Quarterly    Quarterly Collegiate 

Pure  Words  (illustrated)    Weekly Sunday  School 

Sendbote  (German)     Monthly .Catholic 

Senior  Quarterly    Quarterly Sunday  School 

Shoe  and  Leather  Age    Monthly .. Trade 

Sonntag  Morgen  (German)     Sunday i*  \ t, Democratic 

Southwest  (English  and  German)     Friday Independent  Democratic 

Spokesman    Monthly . . -Trade 

Standard  Bible  Lesson  Quarterly Quarterly bunday  School 

Suburban    Enterprise Saturday Independent 

Suburban  News  (Walnut  Hills) Saturday Independent 

Sunday  School  Journal. . .  .• 5J1onthJy Methodist 

Times  Thursday Republican 

Times-Star'  V." .7 .'.'.' .'.'.' .7 .V Evening Republican 

Tips  Saturday Humorous 

Tonsorial  Advocate'  777 Saturday  . . Barbers 

Volksblatt  (German)   Morning   Independent  Republican 

Volksblatt  (German)   £uesday    Independent  Republican 

Volksfreund  (German)    ^i1*11^ Democratic 

Volksfreund  (German)    Wednesday Democratic 

^ , ;- 
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Wahrhelts  Freund  (German) Wednesday .Catholic 

Western  Architect  and  Builder Weekly Architectural 

Western  Christian  Advocate    Wednesday Methodist 

Western  Tobacco  Journal   Monday ....   Commercial 

Westllche  Blaetter  (German) Sunday   Independent  Republican 

World's  Progress     .  Monthly Scientific  and  Mechanical 

Zeitung  (German)  '. .'.'.'.".'.'.'. Evening Independent 


Parks  of  Cincinnati. 

Eden  Park— 209.25  acres;  east  of  Gilbert  ave- 
nue and  north  of  Court  street;  purchased  18G5; 
and  1869;  cost  about  $800,00;  concerts  Sunday 
afternoons,  paid  from  the  Schmidlapp  fund.  Here 
Is  located  the  reservoir  of  the  City  Water- 
works, holding  100,000,000  gallons  of  water, 
and  valued  at  $4,247,557;  water  tower  com- 
pleted 1894;  height  172  feet;  cost  $135,000;  Art 
Museum  dedicated  May  17,  1886;  cost  $330,000, 
and  Art  Academy,  where  about  400  students  are 
annually  instructed  in  drawing,  painting  and 
decorative  art. 

Burnet  Woods  Park— 163.50  acres;  north  of  Cal- 
houn street  and  east  of  Clifton  avenue;  pur- 
chased in  1872,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1874; 
concerts  Saturday  afternoons,  paid  from  Groes- 
beck  fund.  This  contains  the  magnificent  new 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

Lincoln  Park  (formerly  Potter's  Field)— 10 
acres;  west  side  of  Freeman  avenue,  between 
Hopkins  and  Kenner. 

Washington  Park— 5". 60  acres;  north  side  of 
Twelfth  street,  from  Race  to  Elm.  This  con- 
tains a  very  large  aerolite,  which  has  been  pierced 
for  a  supply  of  drinking  water. 

Garfield  Place— One  acre  on  Eighth  street,  from 
Vine  to  Elm.  Here  Is  located  the  large  bronze 
statues  of  the  late  President  Garfield  and  Pres- 
ident William  Henry  Harrison. 

Markley  Farm— 148.81  acres. 

Hopkins  Park,  Auburn  and  Saunders  streets, 
Mt.  Auburn,  one  acre. 

Waterworks  Park,  oldest  In  city,  Third  street, 
east  of  Pike. 


Distances  From  Cincinnati. 


DOWN   THE    RIVER. 


Lawrenceburg 231 

Rising  Sun    361 

Vevay    75| 

Madison   1001 

Louisville   150 

New  Albany   155 

West   Point    177 

Brandenberg 190 

Mauckport 193 

Amsterdam    200 

Leavenworth 210 

Concordia 225 

Rome    and    Stephen- 
port   250 

Cloverport    260) 

Hawesville  and  Can-       I 

nelton 2751 

Tell    City    278| 

Troy 282 

Lewisport 289 

Grand  View 296) 

Rockport 300] 

Owensboro 310] 

Newburg 335 

Evansville 350 

Henderson 362| 

Mt.   Vernon    3851 

Unlontown    400 

Shawneetown 415/ 

Caseyville 4271 

Weston    432 

Cave-in-Rock   440 

Ellzabethtov.  n 450 

Rose  Clair   455 

Carrsville   469| 

Golconda 4701 

Smlthland    4SSJ 

Hamletsburg 490| 


Columbus 572 

Hickman    592 

Mrs.   French's    594 

James's  Bayou    600 

Donaldson  Point 610 

Island  No.   10 615 

New  Madrid   625 

Tennessee    and     Ken- 
tucky   State    Line.. 630 

Darnell's   Point   633 

Point  Pleasant   635 

Tiptonville    640 

Reno's   645 

Reel  Foot  653 

Hathaway 665 

Gayosa 668 

Caruthersville 675 

Booth's  Point   678 

Cottonwood  Point  ...690 

Lintdale 693 

Mrs.   Hickman's    ....695 

Brolaski 697 

Hale's  Point    705 

River  Stix    709 

Barfield   711 

Chlcasamba   711 

Island  26   720 

Ashport 726 

Gold  Dust 730 

Elmot    734 

Plum  Point 732 

Osceola 732 

Ft.   Pillow   740 

Fulton   743 

Randolph 753 

Idaho 763 

Golden  Lake 763 

Pecan  Point    768 


Paducah 500|  Captain  Anderws's  .  .770 

Brooklyn 503!  Corona 777 

Metropolis 510|  Mound    City    795 

Caledonia 530]  Hopefield    79S 

Mound  City 543]  Memphis ...800 

Cairo 550; 

UP   THE  RIVER. 
New  Richmond,  O.   20%,  Syracuse,   Ohio 227 


52%  Racine,  Ohio 

42y2  Letartsville,    Ohio   .237 

61      Ravenswood,  W.    Va254 

72%  Portland 258 

91%  Murravville 264 


Ripley,  Ohio 
Augusta,   Ky..    . . 
Maysville,  Ky. .    . , 
Manchester,  Ohio. , 
Vanceburg,   Ky.    . , 

Portsmouth,   Ohio  .113    (Belleville    269 

Greenup,    Ky 133    i Hockingport,    Ohio.. 274 

Hanging  Rock,   0..139    | Parkersburg,     West 

Ironton,  Ohio 141%|     Virginia 288 

Ashland,    Ky 146%)  Marietta,    Ohio 300 

Catlettsburg,  Ky  ..152   /Newport 315 

Ceredo,   W.   Va 154% I  Matamoras  .  .■ 330 

Burlington,    Ohio    .155%  Sistersville 335 

Huntington,  W.    Val60%]  Baresville 345 

Big  Guyandotte  R.16394J  Sunflsh   355 

Millersport,    Ohio    .173%]  Moundsville 371 

Gallipolis,    Ohio    .  .  199%  Wheeling 384 

Big   Kanwha   R...203    /  Steubenville 407 

Pomeroy  and   Mid-  /  Wellsville 428 

dleport    217%]  Rochester 452 

Hartford  City   222%|  Pittsburg 480 


Ohio  River  Steamers. 


Detailed  statement  of  Freight  and  Passenger 
Steamers  in  service  between  Cincinnati  and  other 
ports  during  'the  year  1895,  showing  names,  when 
built,  where  built,  and  tonnage  of  each,  accord- 
ing to  custom  house  measurement: 


Names. 


B.  S.  Rhea 

Big  Sandy   

Bonanza    

Bostona   

Buckeye  State   

Carrollton  

City   of   Louisville. 

City  of  Vevay 

Congo  

Courier    

Frank  Preston  

H.  K.  Bedford 

Henry  M.    Stanley. 

Hudson    

Iron  Queen    

John  K.  Speed 

Keystone   State    . .. 
Levi  J.  Workum . . . 

Lizzie  Bay 

Longfellow     

New   South    

Ruth    

St.   Lawrence   

Scotia    

Sherley    

State  of  Kansas.  . . 
State  of  Missouri.. 

Sunshine   

Tacoma 

Telegraph  


1886 
1884 
18S5 
1879 
1893 
1891 
1894 
18.84 
1891 
1S85 
1884 
1885 
1890 
1886 
1891 
1891 
1890 
1891 
1886 
1875 
1887 
:  \ 
1879 
1880 
1891 
1889 
1889 
1892 
1883 
1891 


Where  Buii/r. 


BJ   3 


Jefr'nville,  Ind 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Jefr'nville,  Ind 
Madison,  Ind.  . . 
Madison,  Ind.  . . 
Freedom,  Penn. 
Catlettsb'g,  Ky. 
Jefr'nville,  Ind 
Pt.Pl's't,  W.Va. 
Pittsburg,  Penn 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Madison,  Ind . . . 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Madison,  Ind.... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Jefr'nville,  Ind 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Whe'l'g,  W.Va. 
Pittsburg,  Penn 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Madison,  Ind.... 
Madison,  Ind.... 
Bro'nsv'lle,  Pa.. 
New  Rich'd,  O.. 
Marietta,   Ohio.. 


1895. 
1894. 


203.77 
770.17 
741.13 
993.32 
669.92 
599.68 
,681.98 
339.54 
599.18 
296.49 
55.82 
139.68 
293.77 
741.76 
645.98 
,090.27 
599.02 
183.82 
176.39 
,178.39 
932.95 
131.78 
913.61 
601.21 
430.96 
890.72 
960.38 
535.04 
206.92 
983.42 

~587.07 
,527.52 


Total   tonnage, 
Total   tonnage, 


Decrease ,. .   1,940.45 

Note — The  above  list  includes  only  steamers  en- 
gaged in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  during  th« 
year. 
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Stages  of  the  Ohio. 

River  statement,  showing  the  highest,  lowest  and  average  stage  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincin- 
nati for  each  year: 


Year.                              Date. 

Highest  Stage. 
Ft.  In. 

Lowest  Stage. 

Avr-r.-itfo 

for 

the  Fear. 

1832— February  18  

64 

3 

10 

5 

2 

5 

4 

9 

1 

3 

6 

8 

3 

9 

3 

6 

9 

5 
11 

4 

9 

9 

4 

9 

2 

7 

7 

4 
% 

'8 
3 
9 

2 

4% 
11 
11 

7 

4 

Date. 

October  3    

Ft. 
2 

In. 

5 
8 

4 
1 
4 
6 
1 
8 
9 

i 

4 

10 
8 

'8 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
6 
9 

11 

'l 
C< 

11 
2 
8 
3 
4 
9 
6 
6 
7 
1 
3 

Ft     In 

1858— June  16  

43 

55 

12    10 

1859— February  22   

September  19  

....   8 

17      7 

1860— April  16   

49 

October  3  

....   5 

16 

1861— April  19    

49 

July  13   

....   5 

19      1 

1862— January  24   

1863— March  12   

1864— December  23  

57 

49 

45 

56 

42 

October  31   

October  6 

August   6    

2 

2 

3 

17      5 

15  .. 

16  8 

1.865— March  7 

October  19    

.  .   5 

21    10 

1866— September    26— 

August  17  

4 

19      2 

1867— March  14   

55 

October  19  

...  3 

17 

1868— March  30   

48 

July  21  

5 

18      8 

1869— April  2 

48 

August  21    

.  .   5 

19      8 

1870— January  19  

55 

3 

17    10 

1871— May  13   

40 

October  12   

2 

11     10 

1872— April  13   

8 

11      8 

1873— December  18 

1874— January  11   

1875— August  6   

1876— January  28   

1877— January  20   

44 

47 

55 

53 

October  12   

September  22   

September  19   

September  4   

October  9 : 

October  24  

October  23  

October  28 

September  18   

November  2   

September  20  

September  26  

....   3 

2 

4 

....   6 

3 

4 

....  2 
....   3 
....   1 
....   6 
....   3 
....   2 
3 

18      5 
15      8 
18      9 
18      2 
15     .. 

1878— December  15 

1879— December  27  

1880— February  17   

1881— February  16 

1882— February  21    

42 

50 

16  9 
14      6 

17  .. 
16    11 
22      9 

1883 — February  15   

66 

19      5 

1884— February  14   

1885 — januarv  20   

71 

46 

40 

56 

17      3^4 
15      8 

1886— March  31   

1887— February  5   

1888— March  31   

September  10   

September  23  

....   5 

2 

5 

17    11 
15      8 
17      6 

1889— February  22   .... 

38 

5 

18    11 

1890— March  26    

1891— February  25   

1892— April  25   

59 

57 

August  4 

5 

4 

25      6% 
20     .. 

3 

16      6 

3 

17      9% 
12      8^ 
12      2 

1894— February  15   

48 

September  14  

3 

2 

Great  suffering  was  caused  to  persons  living  in  the  flooded  districts  in  1883  and  1884.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Relief  Committees  were  organized,  and  did  good  work.  In 
1884  $96,680  12  was  received  from  local  contributions  for  the  relief  of  Cincinnati,  and  $97,751  12 
was  contributed  by  persons  residing  outside  of  the  city.  The  committee  fed  ?5,000  persons  in  a  soup 
house  and  brought  coal  and  provisions  to  thousan  is  of  homes. 


Miieage  Cincinnati  Railroads. 

Mileage  of  railroad  systems  centering  in  Cincinnati,  and  express  companies  doing  business  over 
same: 

Pennsylvania    4, 039 

Lines  west  of  Pittsburg 2,759 


Baltimore  and  Ohio 2,065 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 928 


Express  Companies. 
6,79S  miles • Adams 


Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio 

Louisville  and  Nashville 

Cincinnati,   Portsmouth  and  Virginia 

Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  Northern 

Cincinnati  and  Westwood 

Cincinnati,  Georgetown  and  Portsmouth 

Queen    and    Crescent    System    (Cincinnati    South- 
ern, 338  miles) 

Cincinnati  Northwestern   

Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley 

Cincinnati,  Jackson  and  Mackinaw 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana 


2,993  mides United  States 

620  miles United  States 

2,305  males American 

1,362  miles Adams 

8,159  miles Adams  and  Southern 

'  129  miles Adams 

31  miles American 

6  miles 

42  miles Local 

1,143  miles Adams 

8  miles United  States 

149  miles Adams 

346  miles American 

537  miles American 

725  miles United  States 

585  miles Adams 


20,938  miles. 


The  Last  Railroad  Strike. 


The  big  railroad  strike,  which  originated  in  the 
Pul/man  shops,  began  in  Cincinnati  June  28, 
1894,  and  ended  July  18,  1894.  Strike  Leader 
Frank   W.    Pheian   was   sentenced   to    six   months 


in  the  Lebanon  (Ohio)  Jail  on  Friday,  July  13.  by 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  Wm.  H.  Taft  for 
contempt  of  Court  in  interfering  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
while  it  was  in  charge  of  a  receiver  appointed 
by  the  Court,  by  inducing  employes  to  strike. 
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Statement  Showing 

Department  Estimates  and  City  Auditor's  Allowances  of  Money  for  the  Payment  of  all  lawful 
KSS  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  the  support  of  its  various  Departments,  Officers  and  In- 
fi.y*:}  --  *__  Vo  _„i.i:„  ^n™,;^  tot,,,*™  i     ikq7     t^P-Pthpr  with   the   amounts   allowed   by   the 


support  of  its  various  Departments,  Officers  and  In 
smutioTs  for"l2  months  following" January"  1,  1897,    together  with   the   amounts  allowed  by 
Board*  of  Legislation  and  Supervisors  for  their  support  during  the  year  ism 

t>  O  nn-tr     Aurlitr.r's    "Rstimati 


FUND. 


> 

£2,3 


:  £h 


City  Auditor's  Estimate  of  Levy, 
income  from  Taxes  and  Other 
Sources,  and  Allowances  for  De- 
partments for  Year  189G. 


9*B 


8^3 


SSOo 

:  b§3 
:  ft  ,« 

.  jrHo 
.  spa 
•  P  x  3 

.    n  ai  fB 


Bft 


ft) 

3.  ft 


oi  li 

% 

tfg 


Amount.     Amount. 


Watch     

Light    

Fire    

Street  repairing  .. 

Park    

Street  cleaning   . . 

Sewer    

Hospital    

House  of  Refuse. 

Workhouse    

Sanitary    

Superior  Court  . . 

Market    

City  Infirmary  .  .  . 

Bridge     

Waterworks 
General    


redemption 


&ia 


Totals    

For     interest     and 

(mandatory)— 

Interest,     City 

Sinking,  City    

Interest,  Cin.  Southern  Ry. 
Sinking,   Cin.  Southern  Ry. 

Interect,   Pavement   

Sinking,    Pavement    

Interest,    City  Hall 

Sinking,  City  Hall 

Interest,    Fire   

Sinking,   Fire   

Interest,  Avenues   

Sinking,  Avenues   

Interest,   Viaducts   

Sinking,  Viaducts  

Interest,   Trunk  Sewers.... 
Sinking,   Trunk   Sewers.... 

Interest,   Highways   

Sinking,   Highways   

Interest,  Bowlder  Pavem'ts 
Sinking,  Bowlder  Pavein'ts 
Interest,  Park  Extension... 
Sinking,  Park  Extension... 
Interest,  Market  House.... 
Sinking,  Market  House.... 
Interest,  Assessm't  Deficiencies. 
Sinking,  Assessm't  Deficiencies. 
Interest,  Madisonville  Avenue. .  . 
Sinking,  Madisonville  Avenue... 
Special  Act  of  Gen.  Ass'mbly— 
Trunk  Sewer  


569,760  $ 

320,000 

464,045 

100,000 

49,340 

200,000 

20,000 

114,000 

63,500 

62,500 

45,000 

10,673 

23.500 

115,000 

38,166 

875,000 

456,103 


612, 261 

320, 000 

715,045 

100, 000 

49,340 

200,000 

20,000 

114, 0U0 

67,200 

69,200 

45, 000 

10,673 

23,500 

115,000 

38,166| 

875,000 

457,913 


Amount.    Amount.     Amount.     Am't. 


R,ate. 
Mills.  | 

—  2.10~  |$~~408, 030'$ 
1.64    318,652 
2.39  4   464,377 


$3, 526, 588 1  $3, 832, 299 


'A? 

C 

C-V9 


1,347,064 
1,000,000 


.25 

.425 
.100 
.565 
.2501 
.150 
.231 1 
.0531 


.ISO 


48,575 
82,577 
19,430 
109,779 
48,575 
29,145 
44,883 
10,297 


34,974 


174,366  $ 

1,348 

2,668 

100,000 

7G5 

117,422 

570 

4,220 

16,425 

35,855 

116 

375 

23,500 

115,000 

38,166 

875,000 

422,939 


248,000 


5?2,396f$  29,865 
320,000| 

467,045 
100,000 

49,340 
200,000 

20,000 
114,000 

65,000] 

65,000 

45,000 

10,673 

23,500 
115,000 

38,166 
875,000 
457,913 


2,200 
4,200 


8.334'|$1, 619,296!$!, 928, 738|  $3,548, 0341$  284, 265 


351, 683 

194,300 

1,270,8931 

97, 150' 

155,440 

122,409 

63,536 

49,546 

5,8291 

5,829! 

2, 137 1 

1,9431 

13,989! 

6,217| 

13,7951 

2,914 

1,943 

582| 

6,023 

5,829 


7,383 

15,544 

1,360 

5S2 


184,000|       136,010| 


1.81 

1.00 
.931 
.50 
.80 
.63 
.327 
.255 
.030 
.030 
.011 
.010 
.072 
.032 
.071 
.015 
.010 
.003 
.031 
.030 


351,683 

194,300 

180,893 

97,150! 

155,440) 

122,4091 

63,536! 

49,546; 

5,829| 

5,8291 

2,137| 

1,943 

13,989| 

6,217| 

13,7951 

2,914 

1,943! 

582] 

6,023! 

5,829 


1,099.000 


.038| 
.0801 
.007 
.003| 

.70   J 


7,3831. 

15,544  . 

1,360| . 

582  j. 

136,010|. 


351,683 

194,300 

1,270,893 

97.150 

155,440 

122,409 

63,536 

49,546 

5,829 

5,829 

2,137 

1,943 

13,989 

6,217 

13,795 

2,914 

1,943 

582 

6,023 

5,829 


7,383' 

15,5441. 

1,360 

582|, 

136,01o|, 


Grand  totals   |$6,057,652i$6,365,1711    15.76  |$3,062,168i$3.018,738i$6,080,906!$284,265 


The  estimate  for  Fire  Department  for  year  1897  includes  $130,999  50  for  houses,  apparatus,  &"c., 
and  $79,896  additional   pay-rolls  newly   annexed  territory,   &c. 


Technical  School. 

Incorporated  July  27,  1886;  in  north  wing  of  Ex- 
position Buildings;  has  intermediate  and  high 
school  departments;  course  four  years:  teaches 
use  of  tools,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing, 
mathematics,  English,  German  and  Spanish,  and 
the  natural  sciences;  M.  E.  Ingalls,  President; 
A.    M.    Dolph,    Vice   President;    Charles    H.    Kel- 


logg, Treasurer;  Miles  T.  Watts,  Secretary; 
other  Trustees,  H.  T.  Proctor,  L.  C.  Goodale,  A. 
B.  Vorheis,  Charles  Fleischmann,  J.  G.  Schmid- 
lapp,  B.  S.  Cunningham,  P.  R.  Neff,  T.  T.  Gaff, 
W.  P.  Anderson,  Herman  Goepper,  Fred  Alms 
and  Drausin  Wulsin;  Director,  James  B.  Stan- 
wood:  Principal.  E.  R.  Booth.  School  session 
opened  September  14,  1896;  closes  June  18,  1897: 
1S7  pupils  enrolled;  graduated  104;  tuition,  $75  to 
$125  a  year. 
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Secret  Societies  in  Cincinnati. 


Masons — Free  and  Accepted;  Grand  Secretary, 
Hon.  J.  H.  Bromwell;  17  lodges,  with  3,000 
members  in  city;  31  lodges,  with  4,031  mem- 
bers in  Hamilton  County;  41,000  members  in 
Ohio;  Royal  Arch,  6  Chapters,  1,350  members; 
Royal  and  Select  Masters,  1  Council,  500  mem- 
bers; Knights  Templars.  3  Commanderies,  950 
members;  Scottish  Rite,  4  bodies,  with  about 
2,000  members. 

Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine— Syrian  Temple,  1,600  members,  W.  B. 
Melish,  Potentate;  Ed  C.  Harding,  Recorder. 

Colored  F.  and  A.  M.— Three  lodges,  1  Chapter, 
1  Commandery,  1  Rose  Croix  Chapter. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows— Twenty- 
five  lodges,  with  3,800  members  in  the  city;  810 
lodges,  with  64,000  members  in  the  state;  4  Re- 
bekah  lodges,  with  90  female  and  238  male  mem- 
bers in  the  city;  410  Rebekah  lodges,  with  9,102 
female  and  12,718  male  members  in  the  state;  1 
Canton  of  Patriarchs  Militant,  4  Encampments. 

Imperial  Order  of  Muscovites— One  Moscow, 
with  200  members. 

Knights  of  Pythias— Twenty-one  lodges,  with 
about  3,000  members;  two  sections  of  endowment 
rank;  five  divisions  of  the  uniform  rank. 

Colored  Knights  of  Pythias— Four  lodges,  two 
courts,  two  divisions. 

G.  U.  O.  O.  F.  (colored) — Four  lodges,  one 
Patriarchie,  three  Households  of  Ruth  and  P.  G. 
M.  Council. 

Sons  of  Veterans— William  E.  Bundy,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Commander-in-Chief;  headquarters,  Lin- 
coln Inn  Court  Building;  nine  camps  and  one 
Ladies'  Aid  Society. 

A.  O.  IT.  W.— Twenty-four  lodges  in  the  citv. 
with  1,600  members;  A.  T.  Roever,  of  Cincinnati 
Past  Grand  Master  Workman. 

Druids— Three  groves  and  one  chapter. 

Independent  Order  B'ne  B'rith— Six  lodges  and 
one  District   Grand   Lodge. 

Heptasophs,  or  Seven  Wise  Men— One  conclave. 

American  Protestant  Association— George  H. 
Hasemeier,  Grand  Secretary;  ten  lodges,  three 
ladies'  courts  and  two  encampments.  Colored- 
Three  lodges,  three  courts,  one  encampment. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks— Cin- 
cinnati Lodge  meets  every  Friday  evening  at 
510  Vine  street. 

Independent   Order   of   Red   Men— Two   stamms. 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men— One  tribe  and  one 
council. 

American  Legion  of  Honor— Three   councils. 

Knights  of  Honor— Louis  Reis,  Grand  Reporter; 
ieventeen  lodges,    with   about   2,000  members. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor— Twelve  lodges, 
with  1,000  members. 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters— One  court. 

Foresters  of  America— One  court. 

Order  of  the  Scottish  Clans— One  clan. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose— One  lodge. 

Union  Veteran  Legion— Geo.  C.  James,  City 
National  Commander;  three  encampments  and 
one  ladies     auxiliary. 

Regular  Army  and  Navy  Union— One  garrison. 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
Mates—Ohio  Commandery  meets  in  Grand  Hotel; 
General   A     Hickenlooper,    Commander,    monthly. 

Naval  Veterans'  Association  of  Cincinnati- 
meets  fourth  Sunday  of  each  month,  1222  Race;  S. 
M.   Riker,   Captain  Commandant. 

A.  O.  Good  Fellows— Two  lodges 
^n?!en4x-?rder  of   Hibernians-Eleven    divisions 
and  the  Hibernian  Rifles. 

G.  A.  R.— E.  L.  Lybarger,  Warsaw,  Ohio,  De- 
partment Commander;  thirteen  posts  in  citv  and 
nine  more  in  this  vicinity,  nine  Women's  Relief 
Corps  and  one  circle  of  Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R 

United  Brothers  of  Friendship  (Colored)— Four 
lodges,  three  temples,  one  encampment. 

Independent  Order  of  Good  Samaritans— Three 
lodges. 

Iron  Hall  of  Baltimore  City— One  branch. 

Fraternal  Mystic  Circle— Four  rulings. 

Order  of  Sons  of  St.  George  (Protestant)— Two 
lodges  and  one  commandery. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle— One  commandery. 
three  castles  and  one  temple. 


National  Union— Seventeen  councils. 

Order  of  the  Golden   Chain— One   lodge. 

Knights  of  the  Maccabees— One  tent. 

Independent  Order  of  Sons  of  Benjamin— Four 
lodges. 

United  Commercial  Travelers  —  Two  council! 
and  Bagmen  of  Bagdad. 

National  Fraternal  Union— John  B.  Peaelee,  Su- 
preme Chancellor;  five  councils. 

Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics- 
Seven  councils,  one  commandery  and  tour  ladies' 
auxilliary  councils. 

Order  of  Mutual  Protection— One  lodge. 

American  Protective  Association— Sixteen  coun- 
cils and  four  women's  councils. 

Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order— W.  S. 
Gwynn,  Grand  Secretary.  Six  senates  and  three 
uniformed  companies. 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur— One  court. 

Sons  of  Temperance— O.  E.  J.  Morris,  Grand 
Scribe  of  Ohio,  128  East  Third  street,  Cincinnati. 
Five  divisions  in   Cincinnati. 

Royal  Arcanum  —  Eight  councils,  with  1,250 
members  in  city.  Past  Grand  Regent  of  Ohio. 
George  Lawton,  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  a  member 
of  Ivanhoe  Council. 

Chosen  Friends— Two  councils. 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Golden  Rule  —  T.  J. 
Smith,    Supreme   Secretary.     Three   castles. 

O.  K.  Sons  of  Benjamin— District  Grand  Lodge 
No.  4,   seat  here,     Five  lodges. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  in  Cincin- 
nati 100  trades  unions  and  la,bor  organizations, 
340  building  and  loan  associations,  7  branches  of 
Catholic  Knights  of  America,  19  branches  of 
Catholic  Knights  of  Ohio,  1  branch  of  Catholic 
Foresters,  15  councils  of  the  Young  Men's  Insti- 
tute, composed  of  Catholic  Young  Men.  Council 
of  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  and  about  1,000 
additional  public  societies  of  all  kinds. 


Secret  Societies'  Temples. 

New  Odd  Fellows'  Temple— Northwest  corner 
Seventh  and  Elin  streets;  built  from  April  1.  1891, 
to  June  1,  1894;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings in  Ohio;  seven  stories  high;  156  feet  front  on 
Ellm  street  and  124  feet  on  Seventh  street;  ground 
cost  $150,000;  build  n?  cost  $337,800  22;  corner 
stone  was  laid  with  great  ceremony  September  12, 
1891;  dedicated  May  5,  1894;  has  a  handsome 
auditorium,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,000; 
nine  large  and  elegant  lodgerooms,  entertainment 
and  dance  hall  and  banquet  room;  also,  large 
plunge  bath  in  basement;  owned  by  Odd  Fellows- 
Temple  Company;  Directors:  President,  M. 
Warth;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  H.  Reemelin;  Secre- 
tary, J.  H.  Moss;  C.  A.  Farnham,  J.  W.  Paul,  H. 
Weitkamp,  J.  M.  Rob'nson,  C.  De  Ruiter  and 
Rankin  D.  Jones;  annual  meeting  first  Friday  of 
April;  meet  first  Friday  of  each  month; 
ground  floor  has  13  storerooms;  offices  of 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  occupy  third  and 
fourth  floors;  second  floor  all  office  rooms;  Marcus 
Warth  was  appointed  assignee  of  the  company 
May  14,  1896;  assets  were  $315,36142  and  liabil- 
ities $254,967  95. 

Scottish  Rite  Cathedral— Broadway,  bet.  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  formerly  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church; 
purchased  by  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  Cincin- 
nati June,  18S5,  and  remodeled;  formally  dedi- 
cated June,  1886,  on  which  occasion  20S  candidates 
were  initiated,  this  being  the  largest  class  ever 
initiated  In  the  United  States;  interior  is  finished 
and  furnished  throughout  with  grandeur;  mag- 
n'ficent  auditorium  seats  about  1,000;  contains 
also  large  banquet  hall,  elegant  parlors,  lodge 
rooms,  Templar  rooms  and  the  gorgeous  Kaaba 
of  the  Mystic  Shriners;  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  was  established  here  in  1S33;  includes 
four  bodies;  Lodge  of  Perfection,  972  members; 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  915  members;  Gibulum 
Grand  Council  of  Perfection,  961  memebers,  and 
tjhe  0<hio  Grand  Consistory  with  1,861  members, 
the  largest  subordinate  Masonic  body  in  tne 
world;  Wm.  B.  Melish  is  Commander-in-Chief; 
cost  of  the  property  and  remodeling  and  furnish- 
ing the  Cathedral  was  $140,000;  its  area  is  73  by 
210  feet-  * 
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Theaters  of  Cincinnati, 

With   Location,   Managers,    Seating   Capacity  and 

Prices  of  Admission. 

Pike  Opera  House — Fourth  street,  between  Vine 
and  Walnut;  David  H.  Hunt,  1,500;  15,  25,  35  and 
50  cents. 

Grand  Opera  House  —  Vine  and  Longworth 
streets;  Rainforth  &  Havlln;  1,800;  25c  to  $1  50. 

Walnut  Street  Theater— Northeast  corner  Wal- 
nut and  Gano  streets;  Rainforth  &  Havlln;  1,600; 
25  cents  to  $1  00. 

Heuck's  Opera  House  —  Vine  street,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth;  George  Baker;  1,800;  15 
cents  to  75  cents. 

Fountain  Square  Theater— Lodge  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth;  M.  C.  Anderson;  1,500;  15  cents 
to  75  cents. 

People's  Theater— Northwest  corner  Thirteenth 
and  Vine  streets;  James  E.  Fennessy;  1,500;  15 
cents  to  75  cents. 

Robinson's  Opera  House  —  Northeast  corner 
Ninth  and  Plum  streets;  Charles  Shaw;  1,800;  15 
to  75  cents. 

Star  Theater— Central  avenue,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth  streets;  James  E.  Fennessy;  1,500;  10, 
20  and  30  cents. 

Heck  and  Avery's  Museum— Vine  street,  oppo- 
site Longworth;  W.  C.  Heck  and  John  Avery; 
three  floors;  auditorium  seats  500;  10  cents. 

Odeon— Elm  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Four- 
tennth,  next  to  Music  Hall;  1.100. 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Temple  Auditorium,  northwest  cor- 
ner Seventh  and  Elm  streets;  Committee  of  Odd 
Fellows;  1,000. 

Music  Hall,  Elm  street,  between  Twelfth  and 
Fourteenth;  seats  4,400. 


Pleasure  Resorts. 

Zoological  Garden — Forty-five  acres,  between 
Clifton  and  Avondale;  principal  buildings  of 
stone,  cost  $300,000;  valuable  collection  of  1,500 
wild  animals  and  rare  birds;  nearly  $1,000,000 
have  been  expended  on  this  beautiful  place;  con- 
trolled by  a  corporation;  President,  John  Goetz, 
Jr. ;  Vice  President,  George  Fisher;  Treasurer, 
Albert  Erkenbrecher;  Superintendent,  S.  A. 
Stephan;  Secretary  and  Manager,  Will  Heck, 
and  nine  Directors;  started  September  18,  1875, 
by  late  Andrew  Erkenbrecher;  open  every  day; 
admission  25  cents. 

Cincinnati  National  League  Baseball  Park, 
northwest  corner  of  Western  avenue  and  Findlay. 

Levassor  Hall,   124  and  126  East  Fourth  street. 

Lagoon,  Ludlow,  Ky. 

Woodsdale  Island  Park,  near  Hamilton,  Ohio 
on  C,  H.  and  D.  Railroad. 

Coney  Island,  up  the  river;  25  cents  for  round 
trip. 

Chester  Park,  Winton  Place;  admission.  Includ- 
ing car  fare  both  ways,  25  cents. 


Sheriffs  of  Hamilton  County. 

John  Brown,  1790-92;  John  Ludlow,  1793-4; 
Daniel  Symmes,  1795-6;  James  Smith,  1797-1804; 
Wm.  McFarland,  1805-6;  Aaron  Goforth,  1806- 
10;  Joseph  Jenkinson,  1811-12;  John  S.  Wallace, 
1813-14;  David  Hosbrook,  1816;  Wm.  Ruffin,' 
1817;  Stephen  Ayres,  1818-22;  Wm.  Ruffin,  1823- 
25;  John  C.  Avery,  1829;  Ebenezer  Hulse,  1831- 
34;  Samuel  Fostick,  1836-38,  John  C.  Avery,  1839- 
42;  John  H.  Garrard,  1843-46;  Thos.  S.  Weaver, 
1847-8;  Joseph  Cooper,  1849-50;  Charles  W.  Smith, 
1851-2;  Benjamin  Hlgdon,  1853-4;  Gassawav 
Brashears,  1855-6;  Richard  Mathers,  1857-8;  Henry 
Kessler,  1859-60;  John  B.  Armstrong,  1861-2;  Wm 
Long,  1863-4;  Richard  Calvin,  1865-6;  Henry  S* 
SChlotman,  1867-8;  Daniel  Weber,  1869-70;  Joseph 
E.    Heart,    1871-2;     George    W.     Ziegler,     1873-4- 


Ferdinand  Sprlngmeier,  1875-6;  Wm.  P.  Wallace, 
1878;  George  Weber,  1879-80;  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr., 
1881-82;  Morton  L.  Hawkins,  1883-4;  Samuel  M. 
Beresford,  Jr.,  1885-6;  Leo  Schott,  1887-90;  Valen- 
tine H.  Helm,  1891-2;  Robert  M.  Archibald, 
1893-97. 


Streets  of  Cincinnati. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Im- 
proved and  unimproved  streets  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1895: 

Miles. 

Bowlder 77.13 

Macadam   129.81 

Limestone 9.35 

Brick    26.42 

Wood    1.26 

Granite    44.78 

Asphalt    17.50 

Macadam   roads    4.46 

Total  improved    310.71 

Unimproved   198.59 

Total    509.30 

SIDEWALKS   OF    CINCINNATI. 

Number   miles   brick    sidewalks 399.00 

Number  miles  plank  sidewalks 115.00 

Number  miles  artificial  stone  sidewalks....   70.00 

Number  miles  freestone  sidewalks 16.00 

Number    miles    wooden    steps 3.50 

STREET    LIGHTING. 

From  January  1,  1895,  to  December  31,  1895, 
19,135  lineal  feet  of  street  mains  have  been  laid, 
making  a  total  of  1,889,483  lineal  feet,  or  360 
miles  of  gas  mains  now  in  operation. 

The  cost  to  the  city  from  January  1,  1895,  to 
December  31,  1895,  inclusive,  for  gas  supplied 
to  public  lamps,  lighting,  extinguishing,  repair- 
ing, cleaning,  erecting  and  re-erecting  public 
lamps  was  $143,843  66.  No.  of  gas  lamps  burning 
January  1,  1896,  5,589;  No.  of  gasoline  lamps, 
1,998;  cost  of  gasoline  lighting,  $40,597  57;  electric 
light  poles  in  use  December  31,  1895,  6,773;  feet 
of  wire  in  use,  1,015,318;  commercial  arcs,  1,675; 
Incandescent  lamps,  56,000;  total  horse  power  of 
motors,  2,848;  cost  of  electric  lighting,  $75,289  47; 
total  allowed  for  lighting  in  1897,  $320,000. 


The  Telegraph  in  Cincinnati. 


The  first  telegraph  office  in  Cincinnati  was 
opened  for  business  August  20,  1847.  It  was  lo- 
cated upon  the  third  floor  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mercantile  Library  Association  Building,  on  WaJ- 
nut street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets. 
General  Anson  Stager  was  the  first  operator  in 
charge. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view  the  telegraph 
for  several  years  was  a  failure.  Finally,  the  plan 
of  consolidation  was  undertaken,  which  resulted 
in  the  entire  telegraph  business  of  the  United 
States  being  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company,  the  greatest  telegraphic  corpor- 
ation in  the  world,  and  possessing  the  most  ex- 
tensive plant.  Numerous  opposition  companies 
have  invaded  the  Western  Union  Company's  ter- 
ritory, but  all  have  sooner  or  later  been  absorbed. 
except  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company, 
which  has  quite  an  extensive  system. 

Starting  from  an  office  of  three  operators,  the 
Western  Union  Company  now  employs  404  persons 
rLScinnat1,  and  han(iles  )an  average  of  over 
500,000  messages  per  month,  not  including  the 
press   reports.      The  gross   receipts   of  the   entire 

sss'iSVsaKSor'6  $22>612-736-  The  «*"* 

By  perfecting  the  construction  of  lines,  and  sub- 
stituting copper  wire  for  iron  wire,  the  service 
n™«£*?  greatly  Improved.  In  the  ordinary 
w,V i  Z  of.  busine«s  a  telegram  filed  in  Cincinnati 
will  reach  San  Francisco  in  five  minutes.  A  few 
days  ago  San  Francisco  business  was  clayed  at 
Chicago,  Omaha  and  Ogden  J 
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City  Tax  Duplicate. 


Realty. 


1894.         |       1895.         |       1896; 


Real  estate  on  city  duplicate , 

Personalty- 
Personal  returns  as  made  to  assessors  and  action  of    Board    of 

Supervisors   

National  banks 

Unincorporated  banks   

Home   insurance  companies 

Street  railroads 

Steam      railroads      (as     returned     through     State 

Express  companies 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies 

Incorporated    companies    as    returned    to    County 

action  of  Board  of  Supervisors 

Cincinna+i  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company.... 

Turnpikes 

Price  Hill  Incline  Plane  Railway  Company.. 
Wells-Fargo   Express  Company 

Total  personalty 


'$146,642, 735|$148,102,755'$157,71.",.240 


Board) 

Auditor    and 


16,346,862 

7,384,910 

143,820 

329,880 

610,290 

1,582,440 

•205,630 

*469,530 

9,401,990 
2,299,730 


$  38,775,082 


15,737,012 


7,271,760 
299,640 
656,060 

1,534,580 


8,775,387 
2,451,500 


15,418,010 

6,851.650 

152,330 

245,  ICO 

934,950 

1,613,710 


515,130 


8,919,590 
2,531,760 


19,130 
3  800 
*  36,725,939  $  37,208,900 


Grand  total 

♦Foreign  insurance  companies. 
•Receipts  from  Dow  tax 


$185,417,817 

3,423,420 

378,928 


$184,828, 694|$194, 922, 144 
3,437,910        3,614,440 
388,761 |  408,058 


♦Are  not  included  in  the  duplicate  because  the  rate  of  taxation  is  fixed,   and  the  proceeds  de- 
rived are  by  law  applied  to  special  purposes. 


Nativity  of  Suicides  For  the  Last  Eigh- 
teen Years. 


Years. 
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Bonded    Debt    of     Hamilton      County 
September  1,  1896. 

The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  county  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1896,  was  $2,482,780.  there  being  65  issues 
of  bonds  outstanding.  The  bonds  are  due  at  va- 
rious dates  from  1897  to  1937.  The  bonded  debt 
of  the  county  was  $2,371,700  on  September  1, 
1895,  and  $2,316,400  on  September  1,   1894. 


County  Tax  Duplicate,  1896. 

Personal  property   $  47,116,190 

Realty     189,374,200 


Total    $236,490,390 


Information  For  Taxpayers. 

1.  A  tax  year  and  a  calendar  year  are  noj 
synonymous.*  A  tax  year  begins  in  December 
and  terminates  in  June  of  the  following  calendar 
year. 


2.  The  times  for  paying  taxes  are  as  follows— 
For  the  December  half:  From  the  time  bills  are 
in  readiness  by  the  County  Treasurer  to  Decem- 
ber 20,  and  with  5  per  cent  penalty  additional 
from  December  20  to  January  25  next  ensuing. 
For  the  June  half:  From  the  time  bills  are  in 
readiness  by  the  Treasurer  to  June  20,  and  with 
5  per  cent  penalty  additional  from  June  20  to 
July  20  next  ensuing. 

3.  Each  collection  is  preceded  by  a  "Notice  To 
Taxpayers"  from  the  Treasurer  through  the  pub- 
lic press. 

4.  The  levy  for  taxation  is  made  annually,  and 
the  rate  may  change  with  each  succeeding  year. 

5.  When  first  half  of  chattel  tax  has  not  been 
paid  on  or  before  December  20  the  whole  year's 
tax  becomes  due  and  delinquent,  and  a  5  per  cent 
penalty  attaches  until  January  25,  after  which 
date  the  same  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  10  per 
cent. 

Real  estate  tax  delinquent  after  January  25,  as 
to  first  half,  and  after  July  20,  as  to  second  half, 
is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  15  per  cent. 

7.  When  real  estate  is  delinquent  for  whole  or 
part  of  a  tax  year,  and  the  same,  with  legal 
penalty,  is  not  paid  on  or  before  December  20  of 
the  next  ensuing  tax  year,  the  property  in  ques- 
tion is  advertised  and  offered  for  sale.  In  the 
event  of  no  sale  the  same  is  forfeited  to  the  state. 

8.  "Road  tax,"  "dog  tax"  and  all  other  special 
taxes  are  payable  annually  at  the  December  col- 
lection. 

9.  The  payment  of  taxes  with  any  commodity 
other  than  "legal  tender"  is  by  courtesy  of  the 
Treasurer  only. 

10.  Parties  desiring  return  by  mail  must  inclose 
postage. 

Office  Hours  at  the  County  Treasurer's  Office — 
Collection  desks,  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  Cashier, 
8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 


The  State  Taxes. 

On  September  30.  1896.  State  Auditor  Guilbert 
compiled  the  first  abstract  of  property  returned 
for  taxation  under  the  new  excise  law.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  aggregate  values  of  the  property 
by  classes: 

Electric   light    plants $2,011,957  70 

Gas    (artificial)    plants 2,822,448  84 

Gas    (natural)   plants 1,653,338  07 

Pipe  line  plants   5.952.713  81 

Waterworks  plants   457.718  62 

Street       railway    plants 8,437,038  37 

Messenger  or  signal  companies 130.654  $4 

Telegraph  companies   2,213,785  00 


Total    $24,471,920  35 

Upon  this  valuation  the  state  will  collect  a  tax 
each  year  equal  to  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  or,  in 
round  numbers.  $122,000. 
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Federal  Officials. 

Postmaster— Chas.  Edgar  Brown,  $6,000;  bend, 
$400,000;  bondsmen  (qualify  for  $800,000  above 
indebtedness),  Charles  Fleischmann,  John  Zum- 
stein,  J.  J.  Sullivan,  George  N.  Slone,  J.  G. 
Schmldlapp,  Richard  Fritz  and  Augustus  Lock- 
wood. 

Postofflce  Inspector  in  Charge  of  This  Division, 
Including  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kent  a  M<.y—  John  F. 
Salmon,  $2,500  and  expenses  while  traveling. 
Postofflce  Inspectors:  Lawrence  Letherman,  A. 
R.  Holmes,  W.  J.  Vickery,  George  M.  Fleming, 
W.  L.  Moore,  W.  T.  Fletcher,  C.  E.  Enteman, 
$1,600  each  and  $4  additional  when  traveling  on 
official  business;  Chief  Clark,  l-Yed  M.  Letz, 
$1,200;  Clerk,  John  T.  Oldham,   $1,000. 

United  States  Supervising  inspector  <f  Si  com 
Vessels— E.  P.  Chancellor,  .$3,000.  J  ocal  Steam- 
boat Inspectors:  Samuel  S.  Fearn  and  <_icc\ge  W. 
Dameron.   $1,200  each. 

United  States.  Immigrant  Inspector— H.  E. 
Alexander,  $5  a  day  and  expenses  while  i raveling 
on  official  business. 

Secret  Service  Agent— Michael  P.  Bolan,  $4  a 
day  and  expenses  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

Special  Agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department— Hon.  G.  W.  Crites,  $8  per  day  and 
expenses  while  traveling  on  official  business. 

Special  Employe  of  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment—Louis O'Shaughnessy,  $0  per  day  and 
expenses  while  away  on  official  business. 

Surveyor  of  Customs— Henry  D.  Lemon,  $5,000; 
bond,  $300,000;  bondsmen,  Chapman  Archer,  W. 
W.  Sutton,  May  Fechheimer,  Howard  Douglass, 
Jacob  F.  Lemon  and  Judge  Samuel  F.  Hunt; 
Chief  Deputy  Surveyor,  William  Durham,  $2,000; 
Cashier,  Stephen  P.  Sands,  $1,600. 

Appraiser  of  Customs— Henry  J.  Schulte,  $3,000; 
Examiner,  W.  H.  Ayres.  $1,800;  Assistant  Exam- 
iner,  Sanford  C.   Hughes,  $1,200. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  United  States— General 
Michael  Ryan,  $4,500;  bond,  $250,000;  bondsmen, 
Talton  Embry,  John  J.  Sullivan,  John  Kilgour, 
Matthew  Ryan  and  Richard  Ryan. 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue— Joseph  H.  Dowl- 
ing,  $4,500;  bond,  $200,000  (extra  bond  of  $20,000 
as  Disbursing  Agent);  bondsmen  (qualify  for 
f  440,000).  C.  V.  Hopple,  Michael  Ryan,  Dan- 
iel McXamara,  Dr.  D.  B.  Bundv,  F.  J.  Mc- 
Cormick,  John  A.  Murphy  and  Andrew  Kinninger. 
Chief  Deputy,  Hermann  F.  Cellarius,  $2  000- 
Cashier,  John  B.  Staubach,  $1,800;  Assistant 
Cashier,  George  L.  Crapsey,  $1,500;  United  States 
Revenue  Agent,  W.  H.  H.  Bowen,  $7  a  diav  and 
$3  additional  when  away;  United  States  Special 
Grauger,  Joseph  J.  Noonan,  $5  a  day  and  traveling 
expenses. 
United  States  Engineers— Major  W.  H.  Heuer 
,  ,,  ,•  in  charge  of  improvements  of  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  Rivers;  Major  James  F.  Gregory 
2;  •  .A->  >n  charge  of  the  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  District,   ($2,500  each.) 

Lighthouse  Inspectors— Commander  B.  S.  Rich- 
ards $2,600;  Chief  Clerk,  B.  W.  Southgate,  $1,800; 
Supply  Clerk,  J.  W    Hanshew,  $1,200;  Captain  of 

dfrgri?t  ll,800  0W€n    H°d;    Ge°rge    A-    Van" 

Special   Examiners   of   the    Pension    Bureau— F 

H    Reppert    George  R.  Kessler.  F.  W.  Moore  and* 

SS"^"  '    *  '     °    6ach    and    transportation 

United  States  Weather  Bureau— Local  Forecast 

r£2alilSlO§:  f"?61*11-8^"  observers,  Ernst  T 

Son™',  $*i1:o£i'eachF-   Passailaigue  "d  M.  E.   Bly- 

Superintendent  of  Fifth  Division,  United  States 

?«!  £ayf  «IaU     S^vice-Wm.     Holzapfel      $2^500! 

™fi?  ™fc  ^Pe^ntendent,  Harry  E.  First,  $1  600 

rnheVefSC,^kSteEel1l^0yder'   *M°°:   »  ^ 

Government  Building. 

The  ground  for  the  Government  Building  was 
purchased  In  1873  at  a  cost  of  $«on  712  Ris 
i^Lfe*'  fron^  'nclud'ns  the  whole  square  on 
Fifth  street,  between  Main  and  Walnut  streets 
It  extends  back  to  Government  place  a  distant 
of  ^6  feet.  The  erection  of  the  buUdfng w£s 
2ia£.?Un   i?.?t  *»«"***?.  in    1885.      if  St 


being  $5,250,000.  It  is  built  of  Maine  and  Mis- 
souri granite,  and  is  a  very  imposing  structure, 
consisting  of  five  stories,  a  basement  and  a  sub- 
basement.  In  the  latter  are  heating,  electrio 
light  and  power  apparatus.  The  basement  is 
occupied  principally  by  supply  rooms  for  the 
postofflce  and  storerooms  for  the  Custom 
House.  The  ground  floor  is  given  up  entirely 
to  the  postofflce;  second  floor  to  the  Subtreasury, 
Custom  House,  Appraiser's  office,  Internal  Rev- 
enue Collector,  Postofflce  Inspector,  Secret  Ser- 
vice and  several  other  offices;  third  floor,  entire- 
ly to  the  Judiciary  Department;  fourth  floor, 
to  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  United  States  En- 
gineers, Lighthouse  Inspector  and  Weather  Bu- 
reau; fifth  floor,  a  dormitory  for  300  railway 
mail  clerks  and  storerooms.  There  are  two  pas- 
senger and  six  freight  elevators.  The  wide  cor- 
ridors are  beautifully  wainscoted  with  marble 
and  floored  with  marble  tiling.  The  building  is 
absolutely  fire  proof,  being  made  entirely  of 
stone,  brick,  Iron  and  plaster,  with  no  interior 
woodwork  except  doors  and  furniture.  All  the 
offices  face  the  street.  The  custodian  of  the 
building  is  the  Surveyor  of  Customs,  Henry  D. 
Lemon,  who  receives  no  extra  salary  for  this; 
Assistant  Custodian  (who  virtually  has  charge 
of  the  building)  Leslie  Struble,  salary,  $1,400; 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Building,  Charles  J.  Mar- 
shall. $1,500;  Electrician  E.  V.  Boehm.  $900; 
Chief  Janitor,  Edward  Gilday,  $800;  total  salaries 
of  Custodian's  force,   $25,540. 

United  States  Courts. 

Judges  of  the  Federal  Courts  are  appointed  by 
the  President  for  life,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

This  is  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  including 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The 
Judges  of  the  circuit  are  as  follows:  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Hon.  John  M.  Har- 
lan, Washington,  D.  C,  $10,000.  Circuit  Judges: 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Cincinnati,  and  Hon.  Hor- 
ace H.  Lurton,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  $6,000  each. 
District  Judges:  Hon.  G.  R.  Sage,  Cincinnati, 
for  Southern  District  of  Ohio;  Hon.  A.  J.  Ricks, 
Cleveland,  for  Northern  District  of  Ohio;  Hon. 
H.  H.  Swan,  Detroit,  for  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan;  Hon.  H.  F.  Severens,  Kalamazoo,  for 
Western  District  of  Michigan;  Hon.  J.  W.  Barr, 
Louisville,  for  District  of  Kentucky;  Hon.  D.  M. 
Key,  Chattanooga,  retired  on  full  pay;  Hon.  C. 
D.  Clark,  Chattanooga,  for  Eastern  and  Middle 
Districts  of  Tennessee;  Eli  S.  Hammond,  Mem- 
phis, for  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  $5,000 
each.  All  these  Judges  are  competent  to  sit  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  but 
as  a  rule  the  two  Circuit  and  one  of  the  District 
Judges  constitute  this  Court,  which  holds  ses- 
sions in  Cincinnati,  one  term  being  held  annually 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber, and  adjourned  sessions  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  each  month  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept August  and  September.  When  in  session 
this  Court  sits  from  9:30  a.  m.  to  1:30  p.  m.  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
of  each  week.  Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals.  Frank 
O.  Loveland,  $3,500;  Deputy  Clerk,  Boyd  E. 
Dilley. 

The  Circuit  and  District  Courts  sit  from  10 
a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m. 
daily,  except  Sunday,  when  in  session.  Satur- 
days are  devoted  to  miscellaneous  business,  such 
as  hearing  motions,  demurrers,  &c.  The  terms  of 
these  two  Courts  begin  as  follows:  At  Cincin- 
nati and  Cleveland,  first  Tuesday  in  February, 
April  and  October,  there  being  a  recess  during 
the  summer  months;  at  Columbus  and  Toledo, 
first  Tuesday  in  June  and  December.  Clerk  of 
Circuit  and  District  Courts,  General  B.  R.  Cowen, 
salary  $3,500  from  each  of  the  two  Courts,  con- 
tingent on  fees:  Deputies  at  Cincinnati.  Robert 
C.  Georgi  and  Mrs.  Janie  W.  F.  Cowen;  Resident 
Deputy  at  Columbus,    C.   P.  White. 

Jury  Commissioner— At  Cincinnati.  Henrv  C 
TJrner  acting  for  John  C.  Riley,  ill;  at  Colum- 
bus,   Edward   L.    Hinman. 

i   Va1Ha  r^ates  District  Attornev-Harlan   Cleve- 
land ($4,500);  Assistants,  John  E.  Bruce  ($2  000) 


$4,553,288.     without    the    ground.*   thT'total    colt    ^R^S**'52 — '    ^^  $1>2°(      Clerk'    * 


($720). 
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United  States  Marshal— Michael  Devanney 
($4,000);  Chief  Deputy.  R.  P.  Snyder  ($1,600) 
Field  Deputies,  W.  E.  Mason  and  John  Heher 
($1,500,  contingent  on  fees);  Court  Crier,  G.  W. 
Hays. 

Librarian  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  Library — Miss  Annie  I.  McLaughlin 
(6,500   volumes). 

United  States  Commissioners— (Fees).  At  Cin- 
cinnati,  Henry  Hooper.  John  V.  Campbell,  Pres- 
cott  Smith,  F.  J.  Dorger,  C.  M.  Hepburn,  C.  B. 
Matthews,  J.  N.  Ramsey,  C,  B.  Wilby,  A.  Rich- 
ter,  L.  H.  Bond,  H.  E.  Brashear,  John  E.  Bruce, 
R.  S.  Fulton,  C.  K.  Shunk.  Bellamy  Storer  and 
R.  Tyler;  at  Covington,  Ky.,  J.  C.  Finnell,  F.  D. 
Cochran  and  R.  Richardson;  at  Newport,  Ky., 
George  Leonard. 

Prices  of  Wheat. 

The  lowest  and  highest  monthly  average  prices, 
and  annual  average  prices,  of  wheat  at  Cincinnati 
from  1844  to  1895  are  as  follows: 


Low. 

High. 

Av. 

Low. 

High. 

Av. 

1844.. 

..  59 

77 

69 

1870.. 

.  .  92 

106 

100 

1845.. 

52 

85 

70 

1871 . . 

..103 

133 

121 

1846.. 

. .  45 

80 

60 

1872.. 

..112 

175 

141 

1847.. 

.  .  62 

102 

83 

1873.. 

..115 

154 

132 

184S.. 

..  62 

94 

78 

1874.. 

..  86 

133 

108 

1849.. 

..  69 

87 

78 

1875.. 

..  80 

124 

100 

1850.. 

..  68 

110 

86 

1876.. 

..  67 

120 

89 

1851.. 

..  58 

76 

66 

1877.. 

..104 

168 

131 

1852.. 

..  59 

75 

62 

1878.. 

..  78 

112 

96 

1853.. 

.  .  74 

104 

85 

1879.. 

..  88 

133 

104 

1854.. 

..109 

160 

134 

1880.. 

. .  93 

127 

109 

1855 .  . 

..112 

192 

156 

1881 . . 

..102 

144 

121 

1856. . 

..100 

141 

114 

1882. . 

..  96 

141 

117 

1857.. 

..  73 

110 

107 

1883.. 

..103 

113 

107 

1858.. 

..  72 

104 

83 

1884.. 

..  74 

105 

91 

1859.. 

..  99 

149 

117 

1885. . 

..  85 

105 

93 

I860.. 

..  91 

135 

115 

1886.. 

..  76 

93 

82 

1861 . . 

..  71 

103 

89 

1887. . 

..  72 

86 

79 

1862.. 

..  60 

93 

81 

1888.. 

..  85 

106 

4)2 

1863 . . 

..  75 

85 

79 

1889.. 

. .  76 

99 

84 

1864.. 

..  72 

89 

82 

1890.. 

..  77 

99 

89 

1865.. 

..  91 

145 

115 

1891.. 

..  87 

110 

99 

1866.. 

..143 

204 

180 

1892. . 

..  69 

95 

81 

1867.. 

..149 

242 

192 

1893.. 

..  57 

72 

64 

1868.. 

..130 

183 

156 

1894.. 

..  50 

59 

64 

1869.. 

..  87 

128 

101 

1895.. 

..  54 

83 

66 

Statues  and  Busts. 


Heroic  bronze  statue  of  Garfield,  the  martyred 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  center  of 
Garfield  place,  at  its  intersection  with  Rac& 
street. 

Marble  busts  of  General  McCook  and  Hecker 
In  Washington  Park. 

Marble  statue  of  Cincinnatus  in  the  new  City 
Hall,   near  the  Plum  street   entrance. 

In  the  main  consultation  hall  of  Public  Li- 
brary, marble  bust  of  Henry  Clay;  bronze  bust 
of  Daniel  Vaughn,  a  scientist  of.  Cincinnati; 
bronze  bust  of  Dr.  Reuben  Mussey,  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Cincinnati. 

On  the  front  of  the  Public  Library  are  masks 
of  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

A  grand  equestrian  statue  of  General  Wm. 
Henry  Harrison,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  Vine  street  entrance  of  Garfield 
Park. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  is  a 
marble  bust  of  "Washington  and  a  white  marble 
statue  of  "Silence." 

In  the  vestibule  of  Music  Hall  are  marble 
statues  of  R.euben  R.  Springer  and  Dr.  Aiken, 
who  was  Superintendent  of  Music  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools. 

The  Law  School  has  a  fine  statue  of  Rufus 
King,  an  eminent  jurist  of  this  city,  presented 
by  Mrs.  King. 

The  Art  Museum  has  a  large  collection  of  fine 
statues  and  busts. 


Tyler  Davidson  Fountain. 

This  magnificent  fountain  is  located  on  the 
Fifth  street  esplanade,  between  Vine  and  "Wal- 
nut   streets.      It    was   presented    to    the    city    by 


Henry  Probasco,  as  a  memorial  of  his  late  broth- 
er-in-law, Mr.  Tyler  Davidson,  and  unveiled  Oc- 
tober 6,  1871.  It  was  built  at  the  Royal  Bronze 
Foundry  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  by  the  Director, 
Herr  Ferdinand  Von  Mueller,  at  a  cost  of  $105,- 
000.  It  is  38  feet  high,  and  contains  24  tons  of 
bronze.  Its  base  and  the  basin  around  it  con- 
tain 85  tons  of  porphyry.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
number  of  picturesque  groups  of  excellently 
sculptured  figures  in  bronze,  each  symbolic  of  an 
idea  pertaining  to  the  usefulness  of  water.  The 
central  figure  on  top  represents  "The  Genius  of 
Water,"  each  of  whose  hands  is  pierced  by  438 
holes,  from  which  water  drops  in  sprays.  The 
esplanade  is  400  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  and 
cost  $75,000.  

United    States   Railway  Mail    Service. 

Headquarters  of  Fifth  Division,  Rooms  420  to 
426  Government  Building;  office  hours,  8  a.  m. 
to  5 :30  p.  m. 

Superintendent,  William  Holzapfel:  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Harry  E.  First;  Clerk,  E.  H. 
Snyder;  Chief  Examiner,  S.  C.  Steel;  stenogra- 
phers, Harry  A.  White,  $1,300;  F.  G.  Hupp,  W. 
A.  Seward  and.  F.  M.  Johnson,  $1,150  each; 
Clerks,  V.  C.  Yelton,  E.  K.  MoClure,  Jr.,  A.  L. 
Behymer  and  C.  V.  McChesney,  $1,300  each;  C. 
H.  Blanz,  W.  Lamb  and  M.  D.  Kirk,  $1,150  each: 
C.   D.  Kingman,  $1,000. 

This  division  includes  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  11  divis- 
ions of  the  United  States  Railway  Mail  Service. 
It  has  1,216  postal  clerks,  who  run  over  160  rail- 
way lines,  comprising  25,620  miles.  There  are  11 
Chief  Clerks  in  this  division,  salary  $1,400  each, 
located  as  follows:  James  McConmeM,  Pittsburg; 
T.  Bradford,  Columbus;  O.  T.  Holloway,  Crest- 
line; E.  R.  King,  Toledo;  C.  D.  Rogers,  Indianap- 
olis ;  J.  C.  Hubler,  Chicago;  W.  H.  HarroveT-. 
Louisville;  A.  J.  Welch,  Chattanooga;  J.  M. 
Bourne,  Memphis;  M.  F.  Foran,   St.  Louis. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   DIVISION. 

For  year  ending  June  30,  1896: 

Miles  of  railroad  covered 25,680,021 

Number  of  letters  distributed 985,256,200 

Pieces  of  other  mall  matter  distrib- 
uted         957,327,000 

Total  pieces  of  mail  handled 1,942,583,200 

Total  salaries  of  postal  clerks $      1.258,024 

PAID  TO  RAILROADS. 

Transporting  For  use  of 

States.                mail.  cars.                Total. 

Ohio    $3,154,988.73  $623,950.55    $3,778,939.28 

Indiana    ...      993,812.58  192,034.75      1,185,847.33 

Kentucky    .       545,862.76  78,476.65         624,339.41 

Tennessee          229,530.50  22,705.00         252,235.50 

Total    ....$4,924,194.57    $917,166.95    $5,841,361.52 
Internal  Revenue  Office. 

Rooms  218  to  224  Inclusive,  Government  Build- 
ing; office  hours  8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  money  re- 
ceived only  from  9  a.  m.  to  2:30  p.  m.,  but  only 
till  noon  Saturday. 

Collector— Jos.  H.  Dowling;  Chief  Deputy,  Her- 
mann Cellarius;  Cashier,  John  B.  Staubach;  As- 
sistant Cashier,   George  L.   Crapses'. 

Office  Deputies — In  charge  of  rectifiers,  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers,  &c,  Robert  Moulds;  salary 
$1,700;  distillers,  Jos.  E.  Kinninger,  $1,700;  rec- 
tifiers' accounts,  George  A.  McAvoy,  $1,600; 
bonded  accounts,  Ludwig  M.  Ohly,  $1,600;  tobac- 
co manufacturers'  accounts,  Charles  A.  Mc- 
Devitt,  $1,450;  general  accounts,  Frank  C. 
Wright,  $1,300;  auditor  of  gaugers'  returns,  Jos. 
Breining,  $1,200;  Special  Deputy,  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  $1,100. 

Stamp  Deputies  —  At  Dayton,  Morltz  Neder, 
$1,200;  at  Middletown,  C.  A.  Cooch,  $1,350;  at 
Hamilton,  David  Bell,  $500;  at  Lynchburg,  Ed- 
ward M.  Wiggins,  $800;  at  Germantown,  John 
Rettich,  $600. 

Division  Deputies  —  This  district  includes  10 
counties,  as  follows:  Hamilton,  which  is  divided 
into  three  divisions:  Brown,  Clermont,  Highland, 
Clinton,  Warren  and  Fayette,  which  constitute 
the  fourth     division;     Montgomery.     Butler    and 
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Preble,  which  make  up  the  Fifth  Division.  First 
Division,  Henry  Brehm;  Second,  Wm.  J.  Delaney; 
Thlr.I,  Jo<hn  J.  O'Dowd;  $1,450  each;  Fourth,  John 
CuBhing;  Fifth,  John  P.  Hays,  $1,200  each. 

Clerks— M.  J.  Durkin,  Howard  B.  Bates,  Joseph 
P.  Owens  and  Frank  W.  Bush,  $1,200  each;  T.  J. 
Gannon,  $1,000;  M.  F.  Nevill,  John  A.  Crets,  $900 
each;  George  A.  Taylor,  $800;  Louis  J.  Esterman, 
$700. 

United  States  Gaugers— Salary  $5  a  day:  George 
A.  Leighty,  Charles  A.  McCarthy,  John  P.  Bren- 
nan,  Frank  Myers,  Michael  Vogt,  Edward  P. 
Hyde,  Harry  P.  Cleary,  Robert  H.  Higgins, 
Frank  J.  Kelley,  Daniel  W.  Atchley.  C.  F.  Lan- 
tis,  Ulysses  S.  Shank,  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  Geo. 
Koch,  John  C.  Hummel,  Patrick  H.  Parker,  Wm. 
H.  Sheehan,  John  P.  Dehner,  Andrew  J.  Anken- 
bauer,  Thomas  J.  Creed,  Wm.  Hill,  Jos.  L.  Hol- 
brock,  Peter  Bender,  Franklin  Alter,  Jr.,  Chas. 
E.  Manning,  John  M.  Benzing,  Frank  P.  Thomp- 
son, Ed  Felix,  James  Burns,  James  M.  Doherty, 
Joseph  D.  McKittrick,  Jos.  A.  Slusser,  Edward 
Hendrlgsman,  Thomas  F.  Sharkey,  Charles  H. 
Schmolt,  Philip  Dewald,  Edward  W.  Dowiing, 
Henry  Shafer,  J.  J.  Burgess,  Samuel  W.  Clark, 
Thomas  Dewar,  George  A.  Vocke  and  Thomas  J. 
Leen. 

United  States  Storekeepers— Salary  $4  per  day: 
Daniel  C.  Callahan,  Robt.  Lavender,  George  P. 
Campbell,  Edward  A.  McKenzie,  Thos.  Hogan, 
Frank  Fontaine,  John  G.  Sheridan,  Peter  A.  Co- 
gan,  H.  J.  Sullivan,  James  B.  Hauck,  John  J. 
Scully,  Patrick  J.  Murray,  John  Schmidt,  Thos. 
Sullivan,  Patrick  F.  McCabe,  John  J.  Dillon,  Ja- 
cob Schwarz,  Frank  H.  Ringeman,  Lawrence  H. 
Rabe,  Thomas  Nolan,  John  Beckenhaupt,  Clifford 
W.  Beringer,  John  J.  Dowd,  Thomas  J.  Lundy, 
Jos.  Schrenker,  John  T.  Murray,  John  D.  Kerr, 
Thos.  Flynn,  Jos.  L.  Deger. 

Storekeeper  Gaugers — Jos.  A.  Cline  and  A.  J. 
Shepherd,  $4  a  day;  Wm.  Storch,  $2  a  day. 

Total  salaries  for  year  ending  June  30,  1897, 
$44,265. 

Estimated  collections  for  the  same  year, 
$9,700,000. 

Collections  for  Callendar  Years— In  1892,  $9,946,- 
310  49;  1893,  $9,827,026  30;  1894,  $10,148,966  76; 
1895,  $9,427,431  03. 

This  revenue  district  has  3,750  saloons. 


Sufotreasury. 

Rooms  202  to  206  Inclusive,  Government 
Building. 

Public  office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Assistant  Treasurer  of  United  States  —  Gen- 
eral Michael  Ryan;  Cashier,  C.  K.  Stout,  salary 
$2,000;  Bookkeeper  and  Acting  Assistant  Treas- 
urer, Alex.  B.  McAvoy,  $1,800;  Receiving  Teller, 
C.  A.  White,  $1,500;  Coin  Teller,  Robert  M. 
Brashear,  $1,200;  Clerk  and  Assistant  Coin  Tel- 
ler, Phil  T.  Turpin,  $1,200;  Interest  Clerk,  J.  E. 
Harper,  $1,200;  Clerks.  H.  McCaughey,  $1,200; 
E.   A.  Aull  and  Benj.  May,  each  $1,000. 

Day  Watchmen— J.  Hoban  and  J.  Hogan,  each 
$720. 

Night  Watchmen— J.  Kelly,  $600;  John  Con- 
way, $120. 

Financial  statement  of  Subtreasury  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1890: 

Balance   June   30,    1S95 $  5,275,582  00 

Receipts     39.667,114  98 

Disbursements     39,743,754  43 

Balance  June  30,   1896 5,198,942  55 


Postoffice. 


Ground  floor  of  Government  Building. 

The  Cincinnati  Postoffice  ranks  sixth  in  the  Mst 
of  large  postoffices  with  regard  to  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  those  exceeding  it  being  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  St.  Louis.  It 
employs  196  regular  carriers,  249  clerks,  45  sub- 
stitute carriers  and  23  special  delivery  mes- 
sengers. 

Postmaster,  C.  E.  Brown;  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter, Clarence  Price,  $3,000;  Seceretary,  W.  H. 
Sargent,  $1,000;  Cashier,  P.  H.  Hartman,  $2,600; 
office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. ;  Assistant  Cash- 
ier,  C.  J.  Keating,  $1,400. 


Mailing  Division  (office  hours  8  a.  m.  vo  B 
p.  m.)— Superintendent,  S.  G.  Sullivan,  $2,700; 
Assistant  Superintendents,  George  E.  Davis  and 
Robert  P.   Burk,    $1,400   each. 

Delivery  Division  (office  hours  8  a,  m.  to  4:30 
p.  m.,  Sundav  9  a.  m.  to  11:30  a.  m.)— Super- 
intendent C.  B.  McGrew,  $2,400;  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent,   John   H.    Meyer,    Jr.,    $1,400. 

Money  Order  Division  (office  hours  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.)— Superintendent,  Frank  C.  Zumstein, 
$2,200;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Wm.  D.  Baker, 
$1,700. 

Registry  Division  (office  hours  7:30  a.  m.  to 
5:30  p.  m.)— Superintendent,  George  Reiter,  $2,000; 

Assistant  Superintendent,  C.  E.  Kissick,  $1,500. 

Postal  Card  Subagency— Superintendent,  Ed- 
ward Weimer,    $1,200. 

Stamp  Window  Office— Hours,  6:30  a.  m.  to  9:30 
p.m.;  Sunday,  9:30  a.m.  to  10:30  a.  m.,  5:30 
p.  m.    to    6    p.  m. 

General  Delivery— Office  hours,  7  a.  m.  to  9:30 
p.  m. ;   Sunday,   9:30  a.  m.   to   10:30  a.  m. 

Postoffice  Stations— Open  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Station  A— Cumminsville ;  L.  L.  Brasher,  $800; 
five  carriers. 

Station  B— Brighton;  M.  A.  High,  $1,000;  six- 
teen carriers. 

Station  C— Columbia  and  Linwood;  Wm.  Feem- 
ster;  $600;  four  carriers. 

Station  D— Walnut  Hills;  Wm.  H.  Davis,  $1,100; 
nineteen  carriers. 

Station  E— CorryviKe  and  Clifton;  Robert  CuJ- 
len,    $1,000;   twelve  carriers. 

Station  F-nMU'lcreek ;  Roger  Hamnaford,  $1,000; 
nine  carriers. 

Station  G— Riverside;  Edith  S.  Whiteman,  $300; 
one  carrier. 

Staiton  H— Norwood;  Wm.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  $700; 
six  carriers. 

Station  I — Avondale;  Louis  N.  Berube;  $200;  one 
carrier. 

Station  K— College  Hill;  Annie  E.  Denninger; 
$300;  one  carrier. 

Postoffice  Substations — Open  at  7  a.  m. ;  no  car- 
riers. 

No.  1— Belvedere  and  Pavilion  streets;  clerk  In 
charge,  George  R.  Bray. 

No.  2 — Obryonvilile;  clerk  in  charge,  Charles 
Freericks,   Jr. 

No.  3— Idle-wild;  clerk  in  charge,  George  A.  Nop- 
penfoerger. 

No.  4— Colerain  avenue  and  Hopple  street;  clerk 
in  charge,  George  Kipp. 

No.  5 — 'Baltimore  a.nd  Western  avenues;  clerk 
in  charge,  Carl  Kaefer. 

No.  6 — Corner  McPherson  and  Warsaw  avenues; 
clerk  in  charge,  Henry  W.   Sudhaff. 

No.  7— Sixth  street  and  Delhi  avenue;  clerk  in 
charge,    Henrietta  Clayton. 

No.  8 — 'Cheviot  and  Westwood;  clerk  in  charge, 
George  M.  Bleh.    . 

AMOUNT    OF    BUSINESS 
Done  in  the  Cincinnati  Postoffice  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1896: 

Pieces  of  Mail  Matter. 

Dispatched    74,317,320 

Distributed    • 108,059,520 

Misdirected  mail  handled 659, 583 

Sent  to  Dead  Letter  Office. 15,843 

Special    delivery   letters   dispatched..  38,116 

Newspapers    dispatched     33,742,200 

Pounds  second-class  matter  mailed..         8,574,451 

Special   delivery   matter   received 70,132 

Special  delivery  matter  sent  to  Dead 

Lettter  Office 35 

Received   for  delivery   53,329,894 

Delivered    through    lock    box 7,437,391 

Delivered  through  general  delivery. .  147,355 
Postage  canceled  on  local  mail  mat- 
ter     $    259,459  80 

Receipts 1,096,402  49 

Expenditures    421, 760  13 

City  Delivery  by  Carriers— Five-trip  routes,  7 :30, 
9:15  and  10:30  a.  m.,  2  and  3:15  p.  m. ;  four-trip 
roates,  7:30  and  9:50  a.  m.,  1:50  and  8:20  p.  m. ; 
three-trip  routes,  7:30  and  10:05  a.  rru,  2:45  p.  m. ; 
two- trip  routes,  7:30  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  Collections 
are  made  by  all  carriers  while  serving  their 
routes.  Mounted  carriers  make  collections  at  11 :30 
a.  m.,  4:10  and  11:30  p.  m. 

The  first  Cincinnati  postoffice  was  established 
In  1793,  with  Abner  Dunn  as  Postmaster. 
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CIVIL.  SERVICE   EXAMINERS. 

Postoffice  Department— William  Christopher, 
Chairman;  C.  J.  Keating,  Secretary;  Edward  M. 
Gilligan,  C.  F.  Hunting  and  C.  C.  Couden.  Ex- 
nations  are  held  the  first  Tuesdays  in  Feb- 
ruary and  August  each  year. 

Customs  Department— S.  P.  Sands,  Chairman; 
Wm.  Durham,  Secretary;  V/m.  Ayres.  Regular 
examinations  are  held  in  April  and  October. 

Internal  Revenue  Department  —  J.  P.  Owens, 
Chairman ;  M.  F.  Durkin,  Secretary,  and  H.  B. 
Bates.  

Customs    Duties. 

Total  collections  on  imports  received  at 
ZS-noinnati  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
$1,871,707  02;  expense  of  collecting  same, 
532,071  61,  this  being  the  total  salaries  of  the 
Custom  House. 

Railroads. 


The  first  railroad  in  Ohio  was  that  of  the  Ohio 
Ua/nal  and  Steubenville  Railway  Company,  char- 
:ered  by  the  state  February  23,  1830.  The  next 
wue,  and  the  first  in  Cincinnati,  was  the  Little 
Miami  Railroad,  chartered  March  11,  1836,  first 
50  miles  to  Xenia,  Ohio,  being  opened  to  the  pub- 
ic   in    1843;     finished    to   Springfield    August    10, 

846;  leased  to  the  P.,  C.  and  Sit.  L.  Railroad 
Company  in  1870. 

RAILROAD    DEPOTS    OF    CINCINNATI. 

Central    Union — Third      and      Central      avenue; 
>pened  August   13,   1883;     $1,200,000. 
Pennsylvania— Pearl     and     Butler,      November, 
8S0;    $279,000. 

C,  H.  and  D.— Fifth  and  Baymiller,  1865; 
5142,000. 

CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 
The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  is  a  monu- 
nent  to  the  enterprise  of  Cincinnati,  having  been 
Duilt  by  the  city  to  secure  Southern  trade.  The 
irst  charter  for  this  purpose  was  procured  in  1837, 
or  a  railroad  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  Cincin- 
lati,  but  this  was  abandoned  on  account  of  ob- 
ections  made  by  the  state  of  Kentucky  to  having 
he  road  pass  through  the  territory.  After  the 
var  the  project  was  revived,  and  on  May  19, 
869,  the  Ohio  Legislature  passed  an  act  author- 
zing  Cincinnati  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
10,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
ere  to  Chattanooga.  This  was  approved  by  the 
axpayers  of  the  city  after  an  exciting  election, 
n  1876  $6,000,000  more,  and  later  an  additional 
um  of  $2,000,000  was  voted  to.  complete  the  road, 
t  was  finished  in  1880,  and  its  completion  was 
elebrated  with  a  grand  banquet  in  Music  Hall 
tfarch  18,  1880,  at  which  all  of  the  officials  of  the 
southern  states  and  leading  citizens  of  Ohio  were 
present,  1,776  guests  being  seated,  and  a  corn- 
act  was  made  to  perpetuate  commercial  harmony 
jetween  the  North  and  the  South.  After  being 
inished  the  railroad  and  all  its  properties  were 
eased  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas 
'acific  Railway  Company  for  25  years  from  Octo- 
>er  12,  1881,  at  an  Uncreasing  annual  rental  the 
lighest  limit  being  $1,250,000.  The  present  rent 
s  $1,090,000,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  it  will 
each  the  maximum,  $1,250,000.  A  few  years 
ater  a  controlling  Interest  in  this  company  was 
ecured  by  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Jeorgia  Railroad  Company,  which  assumed  man- 
gement,  but  the  lessee  company  was  unsuccess- 
ul,  and  passed  into  a  receiver's  hands  March  18, 

The  joint  control  of  the  C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P 
lailway  Company,  as  lessee  in  equal  interest,  was 
ecured  in  1895,  by  the  C,  H.  and  D.  and  the 
.outhern  Railway  Company.  This  gives  the 
outhern  Railway  Company  a  terminus  on  the 
)hio  River,  and  furnishes  the  Cincinnati  South- 
rn  with  railroad  connections  throughout  the 
outh.  The  city's  interest  in  the  railroad  is 
x>ked  after  by  a  board  of  five  Trustees,  ap- 
olnted  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  and 
aid  $12,000  a  year  by  the  company  operating  the 
oad— by  a  provision  in  the  lease.  Each  Trustee 
ecelvea   $2,000  and  the  remaining  $2,000   is   for 


the  Secretary  and  office  expenses.  The  board  con- 
sists of  E.  A.  Ferguson,  President;  Henry  Mack, 
John  Carlisle  and  Harry  R.  Smith.  No  successor 
has  yet  been  appointed  to  the  late  John  E.  Bell, 
who  was  the  fifth  member.  Stanley  Ferguson  i.s 
Secretary;  W.  T.  Porter  is  attorney  for  the  board; 
C.  B.  Simrall,  attorney  and  agent  for  Ohio  ana 
Kentucky,  and  Charles  D.  McGuffey,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, attorney  and  agent  for  Tennessee.  By  i 
way  of  this  road  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga  is  338  miles;  to  New  Orleans,  830. 
S.  M.  Felton  is  President  and  Receiver  of  the  C, 
N.  O.  and  T.  P.  Railway  Company;  A.  Telford, 
Secretary;  Charles  Patton,  Cashier;  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Comptroller;  W.  C.  Rinearson,  General 
Passenger  Agent;  G.  P.  Biles,  General  Freight 
Agent;  George  B.  Nicholson,  Chief  Engineer; 
George  W.  Stevens,  Purchasing  Agent.  The  of- 
fices of  the  company  and  the  Trustees'  session 
room  are  in  the  new  I.  O.  O.  F.  Temple. 

Statement  of  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 
bonded  debt,  principal  and  Interest,  Including 
rents,  charges  for  which  are  raised  by  tax  levy, 
said  levy  being  in  excess  of  the  limit  on  munici- 
pal taxation: 

When  payable.  Principal.       Interest. 

1902—7    per   cent $      700,000    $      49,000 

1902— 7.3   per  cent 9,300,000         678,900 

1906—6  per  cent 3,200,000  192,000 

1906— 7.3  per  cent 2,800,000         204,400 

1908—7  per  cent 1,000,000  70,000 

1909—6  per  cent 1,000,000  60,000 

1911— 4  per  cent 16,000  640 

1912-1917—4.1   per  cent 284,000  11,644 

Rents    6,000 

$18,300,000    $1,272,584 


Deduct  annual  rent  of  road. 


l.ooo.uou 


$18,300,000  $  182,584 
On  March  27,  1896,  the  Board  of  Legislation  of 
Cincinnati  passed  a  resolution  declaring  it  ad- 
visable to  sell  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
under  the  act  of  May  12,  1887.  This  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  B.  of  A.  and  Mayor  Cald- 
well, and  on  June  13  a  proposition  to  buy  the 
road  was  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund  Trustees  of 
the  city  by  Henry  A.  Taylor  and  A.  B.  Andrews, 
heavy  stockholders  of  the  C,  H.  and  D.  and 
Southern  Railways,  respectively.  The  bid  was  as 
follows: 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
of  the  City  of  Cincinnati:  We,  the  under- 
signed, offer  to  buy  the  line  of  railway  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  the  present  lessees  therein,  at  the  price 
and  upon  the  terms  of  payment  following,  to- 
wit: 

1.  To  pay  in  gold  coin  $19,000,000  on  the  1st  of 
October,  1896,  with  interest  thereon,  in  gold  coin, 
from  October  1,  1896,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually;  such  payment 
to  be  secured  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  board  by 
a  first  mortgage  lien  upon  the  said  line  of  rail- 
way and  upon  the  equipment  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany; the  mortgage  to  provide  that  the  princi- 
pal shall  become  due  and  payable  in  cash  at  any 
time  the  interest  shall  remain  unpaid  for  90  days. 

2.  To  pay  in  cash  $1,440,000  in  quarter  yearly 
installments  of  $60,000  each,  beginning  October 
1,  1896. 

3.  To  pay  in  cash  a  sum  equal  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  annual  gross  earnings  of  said  line  of  rail- 
way in  excess  of  $4,500,000  from  and  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1902. 

4.  To  pay  the  rental  falling  due  after  October 
1,  1902,  upon  the  following  leaseholds,  amounting 
to  $5,808  per  annum:  From  Sarah  B.  McLean  to 
the  City  of  Cincinnati,  recorded  in  Lease  Book 
62,  page  21,  and  from  Francis  T.  White's  as- 
signors to  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  recorded  in 
Lease  Book  62,  page  16,  of  the  records  of  Ham- 
ilton  County. 

We  agree  also: 

5.  That  general  offices  of  said  line  of  railway 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati. 

6.  To  indemnify  and  hold  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
harmless  against  all  claims  of  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany for  damages  on  account  of  alleged  breach 
of  any  of  the  conditions  or  oovenants  of  the  pres- 
ent lease  of  the  city  to  that  company. 


7.  In  each  and  every  year  for  eight  years  after 
the  delivery  of  the  deed  hereunder  to  expend  not 
less  than  $260,000  In  betterments,  Including 
bridge  renewals,  upon  said  line  of  railway  to  be 
covered  by  said  mortgage. 

8.  To  secure  The  payment  of  said  $1,440,000  and 
the  said  expenditure  of  $250,000  per  annum  for 
right  years  for  betterments  by  the  deposit  of 
$2,000,000  In  bonds  satisfactory  to  your  board, 
which  bonds  shaill  be  returned  to  us  In  proportion 
to  payments  as  made  from  time  to  time. 

The  deed  shall  be  delivered  on  October  1,  1896, 
and  the  sale,  whenever  consummated,  shall  date 
as  of  that  day;  the  rents  to  be  payable  to  the 
city  up  to  that  day  under  the  present  lease. 

This  offer  is  made  by  us  Individually,  but  with 
the  (intention  of  transferring  our  Interests  to  a 
corporation  to  be  organized  under  t'he  laws  r*t 
one  or  more  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  said  Tine 
of  railway,  and  when  such  corporation  shall  have 
been  organized  to  your  satisfaction  it  Is  our  In- 
tention to  transfer  to  it  all  our  rights  under  this 
offer,  or  its  acceptance;  whereupon  our  indi- 
vidual rights,  Interests  and  liabilities,  under  this 
offer  and  its  acceptance,  and  the  contracts  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  vest  In  and  rest  upon  the 
said  corporation  alone. 

A.  B.  Andrew  s. 
Henry  A.  Taylor. 

Cincinnati,  June  13,  1896. 

The  bid  was  accepted  the  same  day  by  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Trustees.  Two  days  later  Corporation 
Counsel  Hertenstein  filed  a  suit  to  enjoin  the 
sale  of  the  road.  The  injunction  was  denied,  and 
the  suit  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
where  the  law  authorizing  the  sale  was  declared 
valid  on  June  23.  A  number  of  business  men  and 
manufacturers  organized  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  Association  on  July  15,  for  the  purpose 
of  opposing  the  proposed  sale  of  the  road.  A  hot 
campaign  was  waged.  Thousands  of  big  posters 
were  displayed  on  bill  boards,  some  In  favor  of, 
and  others  against  the  sale,  and  there  were  many 
public  meetings  at  which  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  able  speakers.  On  August  3  the  prop- 
osition to  sell  the  road  was  defeated  at  a  special 
popular  election.  The  vote  was  15,931  "no;" 
15,393  "yes;"  majority  against  the  sale  538.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  ballots 
were  not  counted  on  account  of  Irregularities. 
The  act  of  May,  1887,  under  which  sale  of  this  road 
was  attempted,  provides  for  only  one  election, 
and  therefore  no  other  attempt  to  sell  the  road 
can  be  made  until  another  law  shall  have  been 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  The  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railway  Association  has  been  made  a  per- 
manent organization. 


Cincinnati   Street  Cars. 


The  Cincinnati  street  railway  system  is  the  best 
In  the  country.  It  has  the  best  cars— cool  and  airy 
In  summer,  heated  and  vestibuled  In  winter;  the 
latest  Improved  tracks  and  equipments,  and  the 
best  of  rapid  transit,  both  electric  and  cable. 

A  novel  feature  introduced  during  the  past 
year  corsists  of  a  number  of  special  excursion 
cars,  which  may  be  chartered  by  private  parties 
for  any  length  of  time  to  run  to  any  points  within 
the  city  or  suburbs.  These  cars  are  provided  with 
movable  seats,  handsomely  upholstered,  and  are 
open  cars  for  summer  and  closed  cars  for  win- 
ter use. 

Aft  the  street  car  routes  in  the  city,  33  in  num- 
ber, now  belong  to  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway 
Company,  as  the  result  of  a  consolidation  effected 
on  August  1,  1896,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Rogers  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature  on  April 
22,  1896,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Admiinis- 
tratioinof  Cincinnati.  The  company  was  alsogront- 
ed  a  fifty-years'  franchise  under  this  law  by  the 
B.  of  A.  in  consideration  of  a  new  transfer  sys- 
tem decided  upon  by  the  officers  of  the  company 
and  the  B.  ofA.  This  was  Inaugurated  October  8, 
1896,  and  it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  most  com- 
prehensive transfer  system  of  any  street  railway 
company  in  the  United  States.  The  Main-street 
electric  route  is  still  being  operated  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Incline  Plane  Railway  Company,  but  the 
latter*a  right  to  do  so  has  been  denied  by  the 
United  States  Court    The  route  has  been  formally 


granted  to  the  Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany by  the  Board  of  Administration  by  means 
of  franchises  authorizing  the  latter  company  to 
extend  some  of  its  other  routes  over  that  line. 

As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  the  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company  became  the  owner  of 
the  Walnut  Hills  system,  previously  owned  by 
the  Mt.  Adams  and  Eden  Park  Inclined  Railway 
Company  and  the  Sycamore-street  cable  line,  for- 
merly owned  by  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cable  Railway 
Company.  The  purchase  price  of  the  former  road 
was  on  a  basis  of  $95  in  stock  of  the  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company  for  every  $100  of  the 
stock  of  the  Mt.  Adams  and  Eden  Park  Inclined 
Railway  Company,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the 
latter  road  being  $2,500,000,  the  amount  paid  for 
this  property  was  $2,375,000  in  stock  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Street  Railway  Company.  The  sum  of 
$178,000  was  paid  in  cash  for  the  Mt.  Auburn 
cable  road.  In  addition  to  these  payments  the 
Cincinnati  Street  Railway  Company  assumed  a 
mortgage  bonded  indebtedness  of  $680,000  of  the 
Mt.  Adams  and  Eden  Park  Inclined  Railway  Co. 
and  $222,000  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Cable  Railway 
Co.  Previous  to  the  consolidation  the  Cincin- 
nati Street  Railway  Company  was  the  only  street 
car  company  in  the  United  States  upon  which 
there  was  no  mortgage  bonded  indebtedness.  The 
equipment  of  the  company  includes  about  225 
miles  of  track  already  operated  and  about  1,000 
cars  in  use. 

The  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company  is  $18,000,000,  of  wfiich 
$12,977,150  was  issued  up  to  October  1,  1896.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  company  consists  of 
Messrs.  John  Hilgour,  Matthew  Ryan,  George 
Bullock,  George  N.  Stone,  Frank  J.  Jones,  Nat 
Henchman  Davis  and  Stephen  R.  Burton.  Mr. 
John  Kilgour  is  President  and  General  Manager 
and  Mr.  James  A.  Collins  is  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant General  Manager. 

All  of  the  many  different  lines  center  on  or 
within  one  block  of  Fountain  square,  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

As  the  result  of  a  series  of  articles  in  The  Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer,  the  Board  of  Legislation  passed 
an  ordinance  in  October,  1895,  requiring  all  cars 
to  be  provided  with  life-saving  fenders,  and  now 
in  case  a  person  should  be  struck  by  a  car  he  will 
not  be  ground  to  death  beneath  the  wheels,  but 
will  be  caught  up  by  the  fender  and  saved  from 
death. 

Sixty  million  passengers  were  carried  on  the 
Cincinnati  street  cars  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1896. 

Authority  for  the  first  street  cars  in  Cincinnati 
was  granted  by  an  ordinance  of  Council  on  July 
13,  1859,  the  routes  established  being  the  John 
street,  Seventh  street,  Third  street  and  Pendleton 
lines.     They  were  horse  cars. 

The  first  cable  cars  ran  in  September,  1884,  on 
the  "Walnut  Hills  cable  line.,  going  along  Gilbert 
avenue  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  first  electric  oars  in  the  city  ran  in  the 
summer  of  1888  on  the  Colerain  avenue  line 
from  the  old  Brighton  House  to  Center  street, 
Camp  Washington. 

The  last  horse  car  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
Third  street  line,  was  abandoned  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1895,  and  this  has  been  reconstructed  into 
an  electric  route.  The  first  all-night  electric  cars 
were  run  in  September,  1895,  on  the  Colerain 
avenue  route. 

The  estimated  receipts  of  the   city  from   street 
railroad  companies  in  1897  will  be  as  follows: 
From  Cin.,  Cov.  and  Newport  Street  Rail- 
road Companies  (car  licenses) $     2,500 

Percentage  of  gross   earnings 3,500 

From    Cincinnati    Street    Railroad    Com- 
pany (car  licenses) 25,000 

Percentage  of  gross  earnings 150,000 

Total $181,000 


Street  Car  Routes. 


The  various  street  oar  routes  are  as  follows: 
Seventh  Street  Route— Commencing  at  Fourth 
and  Vine  streets,  thence  on  Vine  to  Seventh, 
Freeman  and  Liberty,  to  State  avenue:  and  re- 
turning on  Liberty,  Freeman,  Clark,  Baymiller, 
Seventh,  Walnut  and  Fourth,  to  Vine. 
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John  Street  Route— Commencing  at  Main  and 
Fourth  streets,  thence  on  Fourth  to  John,  Find- 
lay,  Baymiller,  Bank,  Coleman,  Harrison  and 
Westwood  avenues,  to  Plymouth  avenue,  about 
800  feet  south  of  Westwood  avenue,  and  return- 
ing on  Plymouth,  "Westwood,  Harrison  and  Cen- 
tral avenues,  Fifth  and  Main,  to  Fourth. 

East  End  Route — Commencing  at  Wooster  pike 
and  Orchard  street,  thence  on  Wooster  pike  and 
Eastern  avenue,  Martin,  Pearl,  Broadway,  Fourth 
and  Baymiller  to  Fifth,  and  returning  on  Fifth, 
Main,  Fourth,  Broadway,  Pearl,  Eastern  avenue 
and  Wooster  pike  to  Orchard  street. 

Delta  Avenue  Route — Commencing  on  Delta  av- 
enue, at  its  intersection  with  Eastern  avenue, 
thence  northerly  on  Delta  avenue  to  the  north 
corporation  line  of  the  city  of  Cincinanti;  return- 
ing by  the  same  route. 

McMicken  Avenue  and  Elm  Street  Route— Com- 
mencing at  Walnut  and  Fourth  streets,  thence 
on  Fourth,  Elm  and  McMicken  avenue  to  Hopple 
(or  Center) ;  returning  on  McMicken  avenue,  Elm, 
Fifth  and  Walnut  to  Fourth. 

McMicken  Avenue  and  Main  Street  Route- 
Commencing  at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets, 
thence  on  Walnut,  Fifth,  Main  and  McMicken 
avenue  to  Hopple  (or  Center);  returning  on  Mc- 
Micken avenue,   Main  and  Fourth  streets. 

Sixth  Street  Route— Commencing  at  Main  and 
Fourth    streets,    thence    on    Fourth,    Elm,    Fifth, 

John,  Sixth,  Baymiller,  Liberty,  Western,  Mc- 
Lean and  Harrison  avenues,  and  Bogen  street  to 
carhouse;  returning  on  Spring  Grove,  McLean  and 
Western  avenues,  Liberty,  Baymiller,  Sixth,  Wal- 
nut, Fifth  and  Main  streets  to  Fourth. 

Lock  Street  Route— Commencing  at  Walnut  and 
Fifth  streets,  thence  on  Fifth  and  Lock  to  Third; 
returning  on  Third,  Lawrence,  Fourth  and  Wal- 
nut, to  Fifth. 

Harrison  Avenue  Route— Commencing  at  Main 
and  Fourth  streets,  thence  on  Fourth,  Elm,  Sixth, 
Baymiller  and  Liberty  streets,  Western  and  Harri- 
son avenues  to  west  corporation  line  near  West- 
ern avenue  in  Westwood,  and  on  Fairview  avenue 
to  Glenmore,  on  Glenmore  to  corporation  line, 
returning  on  Fairview,  Harrison  and  Western 
avenues,  Liberty,  Baymiller,  Sixth,  Walnut,  Fifth 
and  Main,  to  Fourth. 

Chester  Park  Route  (To  be  operated  during  the 
summer  season) — Commencing  at  Fifth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  thence  on  Fifth,  Elm,  Liberty,  Free- 
man, Central,  Colerain  and  Spring  Grove  avenues 
to  Chester  Park;  returning  on  Spring  Grove,  Cole- 
rain  and  Central  avenues,  Ninth  and  Walnut,  to 
Fifth. 

Eighth  Street  Route  —  Commencing  at  Fourth 
and  Main  streets,  thence  on  Main,  Sixth,  Elm  and 
Eighth  streets,  Glenway,  Wilder  and  Warsaw 
avenues  to  west  corporation  line;  returning  on 
Warsaw,  Wilder  and  Glenway  avenues,  Eighth, 
Central  avenue  and  Fourth,  to  Main  street. 

Elberon  Avenue  Route— Commencing  at  Fourth 
and  Main  streets,  thence  on  Main,  Sixth,  Eighth, 
State  avenue,  Elberon  avenue  and  West  Eighth 
street  to  west  corporation  line;  returning  on  West 
Eighth,  Elberon  avenue,  State  avenue,  Eighth, 
Central  avenue  and  Fourth,  to  Main. 

Sedamsville  and  Anderson  Ferry  Route— Com- 
mencing at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence  on 
WTalnut,  Fifth,  John,  Eighth,  State  avenue,  West 
Sixth,  Lower  River  road,  Hillside  avenue,  Liston 
avenue  to  Anderson  Ferry;  returning  on  Lisbon 
avenue,  Hillside  avenue,  Lower  River  road,  Sixth, 
Neave,  Staebler,  State  avenue,  Eighth,  Central 
avenue,   Fifth,   Main  and  Fourth  to  Walnut. 

Price  Hill  Spur  Route— Commencing  at  the  top 
of  Price  Hill  Inclined  plane,  thence  on  Matson 
place  (Price  Hill),  Price  avenue,  Hawthorne 
place,  to  Warsaw  avenue;  returning  on  Haw- 
thorne avenue,  Price  avenue  and  Matson  place. 

Clark  Street  and  Spring  Grove  Avenue  Route- 
Commencing  at  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence 
on  Fifth,  Vine.  Twelfth,  Central  avenue,  Clark, 
Freeman,  Liberty,  Western,  McLean  and  Spring 
Grove  avenues  to  Chester  Park;  returning  on 
Spring  Grove,  McLean  and  Western  avenues,  Lib- 
erty, Freeman,  Clark,  Central  avenue,  Twelfth 
and  Walnut,  to  Fifth.     ^ 

Clifton  Avenue  Route  —  Commencing  at  Wal- 
nut and  Fourth  streets,  thence  on  Fourth, 
Elm,  McMicken  avenue,  Bellevue  Inclined  Plane, 
Ohio,  McMillan,  Clifton,  Ludlow,  Dodsworth  and 
Hamilton  avenues,  to  north  corporation  line;  re- 


turning on  Hamilton,  Dodsworth,  Ludlow  Clif- 
ton, McMillan  and  Ohio  avenues,  Bellevue  In- 
clined Plane,  McMicken  avenue,  Elm,  PMfth  and 
Walnut  streets,  to  Fourth. 

Colerain  Avenue  Route  —  Commencing  at 
Walnut  and  Fifth  streets,  thence  on  Fifth,  Elm 
and  Liberty  streets,  Freeman,  Central,  Cole- 
rain, Spring  Grove,  Hamilton,  Chase  and  Vir- 
ginia avenues  to  Colerain  avenue;  returning  on 
Colerain,  Central  and  Freeman  avenues,  York 
Linn,  Liberty,  Central  avenue.  Twelfth,  Main' 
Court  and  Walnut,  to  Fifth. 

Avondale  Route— Commencing  at  Fourtih  and 
Walnut,  thence  on  Walnut,  Fifth,  Broadway  Hunt 
Main  avenue  (or  Reading  road),  Mitchell  and 
Spring  Grove  avenues  to  Spring  Grove  Cemetery 
returning  on  Spring  Grove,  Mitchell  and  Main 
avenues,  Hunt,  Broadway  and  Fourth  to  Walnut 

Fair  mount  Route— Commencing  at  Walnut  and 
Fifth  streets,  thence  on  Fifth,  Vine,  Seventh 
Freeman,  Liberty,  Western,  McLean,  Spring  Grove 
and  Queen  City  avenues,  Beekman  street,  West- 
ern and  Baltimore  avenues  to  Casper  street;  re- 
turning on  Baltimore  and  Western  avenues,  Beek- 
man, Queen  City,  Spring  Grove,  McLean  and 
Western  avenues,  Liberty,  Linn,  Ninth  and  Wal- 
nut to  Fifth. 

Vine  Street  Cable— Commencing  at  Walnut  and 
Fifth  s-treet;  thence  on  Fifth,  Vine,  Jefferson 
Ludlow,  Cook,  Bryant  and  Middleton  avenues  to 
Ludlow  avenue;  returning  on  Ludlow  and  Jeffer- 
son avenues,  Vine  and  Fifth  to  Walnut. 

Mt.  Auburn  and  Zoological  Garden  Route— 
Commencing  at  Fifth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence 
on  Fifth,  Main,  Franklin,  Broadway,  Liberty, 
Beckett,  Ringgold,  Josephine,  Saunders,  Auburn 
avenue  and  Vine  street,  to  the  entrance  to  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens;  thence  on  Erkenbrecher  avenue 
and  Carthage  pike  to  the  north  corporation  line; 
returning  on  Carthage  pike,  Erkenbrecher  ave- 
nue, Vine  street,  Auburn  avenue,  Saunders,  Jose- 
phine, Ringgold,  Beckett,  Milton,  Sycamore, 
Franklin_  .Main,  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  to 
Fifth. 

Third  and  Fifth  Street  Route— -Commencing  at 
Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence  on  Walnut, 
Fifth,  Freeman  and  Sixth  streets  to  the  Millcreek 
bridge;  returning  on  Sixth,  Freeman,  Fifth,  Bay- 
mii'ller,  Third,  Eggieston  avenue  to  Pearl,  thence 
returning  on  Eggleston  avenue,  Third,  Lawrence 
and  Fourth  streets,  to  Wadnut. 

Norwood  and  Vine  Street  Electric  Route — Com- 
mencing at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence  qn 
Wailnut,  Fifth,  Eggleston  avenue,  Mt.  Adams  In- 
clined Plane,  Ida  street,  Eden  Park,  Grand  and 
Gilbert  avenues  to  north  corporation  line;  return- 
ing on  Gilbert  avenue,  McMillan  street,  Vine  and 
Fourth  streets  to  Walnut. 

Vine  Street  and  Norwood  Electric  Route — Com- 
mencing at  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  thence  on 
Walnut,  Fifth,  Vine,  McMillan  and  Gilbert  ave- 
nue to  the  north  corporation  line;  returning  on 
Gilbert  avenue,  Grand  avenue,  Eden  Park,  Ida 
street,  Mt.  Adams  Inclined  Plane,  Eggleston  ave- 
nue, Fifth  street,  Broadway  and  Fourth  street  to 
Walnut. 

Hyde  Park  Route — Commencing  at  Fifth  and 
Walnut  streets,  thence  on  Fifth,  Broadway, 
Hunt,  Montgomery  road,  Gilbert  avenue,  McMil- 
lan street,  Park  avenue,  Chapel,  W'oodburn  and 
Madisonville  avenues  to  east  corporation  line; 
returning  on  Madisonville  and  Woodburn  avenues, 
Chapel  street,  Elmwood,  Harvey  and  Gilbert  ave- 
nues, Montgomery  road,  Hunt  street-  Broadway, 
Sixth  and  Walnut  streets  to  Fifth-         \ 

Oak  Street  Route— Commencing  {"*  McMillan 
and  May  streets,  thence  on  May  and  Oak  streets 
to  Reading  road;  returning  on  Oak  and  May  to 
McMillan. 

Mt.  Auburn  Cable  Route— Commencing  at  Fifth 
and  Sycamore  streets,  thence  on  Sycamore, 
Saunders,  Imogene,  Shillito  and  Burnet  avenue  to 
Rockdale  avenue,  thence  on  Rockdale.  Wilson, 
Central  and  Western  avenues  to  Erkenbrecher 
avenue,  thence  west  on  Erkenbrecher  avenue  to 
Vine  street;  returning  on  Erkenbrecher  avenue  to 
Burnet  avenue,  Shillito,  Imogene,  Saunders.  Syca- 
more, Sixth,  Walnut  and  Fifth  to  Sycamore. 

Fairview  Heights  Route— Commencing  at  inter- 
section of  Colerain  and  Central  avenues  with 
Brighton  place,  thence  on  Brighton  place,  Mc- 
Micken  avenue,    Fairview   Inclined    Plane,   Fair- 
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view  avenue,  Straight  street  and  Clifton  avenue 
to  Ludlow  avenue;  returning  on  Clifton  avenue, 
Straight  street,  Falrview  avenue,  Fairview  In- 
clined Plane,  McMicken  avenue  and  Brighton 
place  to  Coleraln  avenue. 

Cross  Town  Route — Commencing  at  the  inter- 
section of  Woodburn  and  Madisonville  avenues, 
thence  on  Woodburn,  McMillan,  Clifton  avenue, 
Straight  street,  Fairview  avenue,  Fairview  In- 
clined Plane,  McMicken  avenue,  Brighton  place, 
Harrison  avenue,  State  avenue  to  Eighth  street; 
returning  on  State  avenue,  Harrison  avenue, 
Brighton  place,  McMicken  avenue,  Fairview  In- 
clined Plane,  Fairview  avenue,  Straight  street, 
Clifton  avenue,  McMillan  street,  Park  and  Chapel 
streets,  to  Woodburn  avenue. 

Also,  commencing  at  intersection  of  Woodburn 
and  Madisonville  avenues,  thence  on  Woodburn 
avenue,  Chapel,  Elmwood,  Harvey,  Gilbert  ave- 
nuf,  McMillan,  Clifton  avenue,  Straight  street, 
Fairview  avenue,  Fairview  Inclined  Plane,  Mc- 
Micken avenue,  Brighton  place,  Harrison  avenue, 
State  avenue  to  Eighth  street;  returning  on  State 
avenue,  Harrison  avenue,  Brighton  place,  Mc- 
Micken avenue,  Fairview  Inclined  Plane,  Fair- 
view  avenue,  Straight  street,  Clifton  avenue,  Mc- 
Millan street  and  Woodburn  avenue,  to  Madison- 
ville avenue. 

Walnut  Hills  Cable  Route  —  Commencing  at 
Walnut  and  Fifth  streets,  thence  on  Fifth,  Broad- 
way and  Court  streets,  Gilbert  avenue,  McMillan 
street,  Woodburn  and  Gilbert  avenues  to  "Loop" 
at  Blair  avenue;  returning  on  Gilbert  avenue, 
Woodburn  avenue,  McMillan  street,  Gilbert  ave- 
nue. Court,  Broadway,  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets 
to  Fifth. 

Walnut  Street  and  Clifton  Avenue  Route — 
Commencing  at  Fifth  and  Main  streets,  thence  on 
Main,  Twelfth,  Walnut,  McMicken  avenue,  Vine 
and  Clifton  avenue  to  McMillan  street;  returning 
on  Clifton  avenue,  Vine,  McMicken  avenue,  Wal- 
nut and  Fifth  to  Main. 

Belt  Line  Route  (East  Bound) — Commencing  at 
Third  and  Central  avenue,  thence  on  Central  av- 
enue, Fourth,  Walnut,  Fifth,  Main,  Twelfth, 
Elm,  Eighth,  Central  avenue,  Fourth,  John, 
Third,  to  Central  avenue. 

Belt  Line  Route  (West  Bound)— Commencing  at 
Third  and  Central  avenue,  thence  on  Central  ave- 
nue, Fourth,  John,  Ninth,  Elm,  Twelfth,  Main, 
Fourth,   John,   Third  to  Central  avenue. 

COVINGTON    AND    NEWPORT    CARS. 

Cincinnati  and  Newport— Cars  start  at  Fifth 
and  Walnut.  Round  trip,  six  miles.  Fare  five 
cents  each  way. 

Cincinnati,  Newport,  Bellevue  and  Dayton  Elec- 
tric Railway — Green  cars.  Start  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Walnut.  Fare  five  cents  each  way. 
Last  car  leaves  Cincinnati  at  11:30  p.  m. 

Cincinnati  and  South  Covington  Electric  Rail- 
way—Green cars.  Start  at  Fifth  and  Vine.  Round 
trip,  six  and  a  half  miles.  Fare  five  cents  each 
way.  Last  car  leaves  Cincinnati  at  11:45  p.  m. ; 
leaves  CoAnngton  at  11:22  p.  m. 

Cincinnati  and  West  Covington  Electric  Rail- 
way— Green  cars.  Start  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Vine.  Round  trip,  four  and  a  half  miles. 
Fare  five  cents  each  way.  The  last  car  leaves 
Cincinnati  at  11:44  p  m.,  and  leaves  Covington  at 
11:18  p.  m.  

Cincinnati    Inclined   Plane    Railways. 

Mt.  Adams  Inclined  Plane — Owned  by  Cincin- 
nati Street  Railway  Company;  opened,  1877;  re- 
modeled, 1880;  reconstructed,  1892;  cost,  $300,000: 
length,  945  feet;  elevation,  208  feet.  Officers  of 
company:  President,  John  Kilgour;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  James  A.  Collins. 

Bellevue  Inclined  Plane— Owned  by  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company;  opened,  1876;  remod- 
eled, 1890;  reconstructed,  1892;  cost,  $375,000- 
length,  980  feet;  elevation,  300  feet. 

Fairview  Inclined  Plane— Owned  by  Cincinnati 
Street  Railway  Company;  opened,  1894;  cost 
$200,000;    length,    633.8   feet;    elevation.    210   feet! 

Mt.  Auburn  Inclined  Plane— Owned  by  Cincin- 
nati Inclined  Plane  Railway  Company;  opened 
to  the  public,  1872;  remodeled,  1890;  cost  $200  - 
000;  length,  900  feet;  elevation,  312  feet.  Officers 
of  the  company:     President,  H.  H.  Littell,  Buf- 


falo; Vice  President,  St.  John  Boyle,  Louis- 
ville; Secretary,  J.  M.  Doherty,  Cincinnati  j  Man. 
ager,   H.    B.   Bradford;  Treasurer,   E.    Bultman. 

Price  Hill  Inclined  Plane— Owned  by  Price  Hill 
Inclined  Plane  Company;  opened  July  13,  1875, 
(passenger  and  freight  separate);  cost,  $300,000; 
length,  800  feet:  elevation,  350  feet.  Officers  of 
the  company:  President,  M.  W.  Oliver;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  G.  P.  McDuffie;  Manager,  R. 
E.  McDuffie. 


All-Nigh  t  Cars. 


All-night  street  cars  leave  Fountain  square  on 
the  various  routes  as  follows: 

Eighth  Street,  East  End  and  Harrison  Avenue 
Routes— 12:30,  1:40,  2:50,  4  and  5:10  o'clock. 

Hyde  Park  (Walnut  Hills)  and  Avondale 
Routes— 12:30,  1:30,  2:30,  3:30,  4:30  and  5:30 
o'clock. 

Oolerain  Avenue  Route— 12:20,  1:05,  1:50,  2:35, 
3:20,  4:05,  4:50  and  5:35  o'clock. 

McMicken  Avenue  Route— 12:30,  1:20,  2:10,  3, 
3:50,  4:40  and  5:30. 

All-night  cars  will  be  added  to  the  Clifton  elec- 
trio  route  about  April  1. 


City  Officials  and  Salaries. 

Mayor— John  A.  Caldwell,  $6,000;  term  expires 
July  7,  1897.  Clerk,  Clifford  F.  Lakeman,  $2,000; 
Private  Secretary,    Harry  Hess,   $1,500. 

Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures— Louis  J.  Fehr, 
fees. 

Smoke  Inspector— Andrew  Gregg,  $2,500. 

Superintendent  of  City  Hall-^Robert  W.  Lillard, 
$1,800. 

City  Weigher— H.  H.  Maddux,  fees. 

Hay  Weigher— F.  A.  Fischer,  fees. 

Wharfmaster— R.   Schmidt,   $1,500. 

Inspector  Stationary  Engineers— Frank  Thomas, 
$1,800. 

Board  of  Administration  —  August  Herrmann, 
President,  term  expires  1897;  John  Frey,  1900; 
J.  B.  Washburn,  Vice  President,  1898;  G.  T.  Ster- 
ritt,  1899;  Clerk,  A.  P.  Buitterfield,  $3,000.  Mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  four  years;  $4,000 
a  year  each.  Board  meets  at  10  a.  m.  daily;  has 
10  departments— Office,  Street  Cleaning,  Street  Re- 
pairing, Purchasing,  Park,  Health,  Infirmary, 
Engineering,  Electrical  and  Waterworks. 

City  Purchasing  Agent— Albert  Cox,   $3,000. 

Superintendent  of  Parks— R.  H.  Warder. 

City  Electrician— John  A.   Cabot.  $2,500. 

Superintendent  of  Street  Cleaning  —  Fred  Am- 
thauer,   $2,500. 

Health  Officer— Dr.  J.  W.   Prendergast,  $3,000. 

Superintendent  of  Markets— J.  N.  Mulroy, 
$1,500. 

City   Civil  Engineer— H.    J.    Stanley,    $5,000. 

Clerk  of  Engineer's  Department— L.  A.  Marpe, 
$1,800. 

Assistant  Engineers— G.  D.  Baker,  $2,000;  L.  F. 
Boeh,  $2,000;  D.  Gold f ogle,  $1,500;  T.  A.  Ridge- 
way,  $l,5O0;  E.  G.  Runck,  $1,200;  W.  E.  Su.Mi- 
vbji,  $1,200;  J.  J.  Bocklage,  $1,200;  H.  F.  Ship- 
le7Aol1'^80:  C-  Rasinsky,  $1,080;  F.  Springmeier, 
$1,080;  J.  P.  Thompson,  $1,500. 

City  Clerk— Edwin  Henderson,  $3,500;  term  er- 
F^n™1^1^  1898;  Assistants,  Philip  Kiehborth, 
$2,000,  and  E.  Betty,  $1,200. 

Superintendent  of  Waterworks— W.  P.  Tharn 
$o  000;  Secretary.   J.  C.  Whetstone,  $2,500. 

City   Auditor— D.    W.   Brown,    $5,000;    term   ex- 
pires JuCy  7,  1897;  Assistant,  H.  G.  Skiff    $3  000 
*- Corporation     Counsel  —  Frederick    Hertenstein, 
$o,000;  term  expires  July  7,  1897;  Assistants,  Jos. 
L     Adler     $3^000:    W.    H.    Whittaker.    $2,200;    F. 

Hassaurek,   $2,200;  ,    $2,000;   William   Pistor, 

<t>l,o00. 

City  Treasurer— Henry  M.  Ziegler,  $3,500;  term 
$2P500S  7'      1897;     AsisistaTlt'    Henry    Dilg, 

Building  Tnspe- cor— Charles  A.  Tooker,  $3,000; 
Assistant,  George  L.  Kuhlman,  $1,500;  Inspector 
?£,; P£?ator™V  J™meT?  rarra'p.  $1,500;  Inspector  of 
Plumbing.  XV.  M.  Roberta,  $1,200;  Clerk  and  Ex- 
aminer of  Plans,  Joseph  L.  Tuttle,  $1  200 
T^}uelr,°Lthf  Peace  -$2,500  each;  Ed  J. 
7«S?^ii,m,nt4-.SV'i  near  Plum;  term  ends  April. 
1897;  Philip  Winkler,  n.  e.  c.  Court  and  Walnut; 
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term  ends  November  1900;  Wm.  F.  Gass,  433 
Walnut,  second  floor,  term  ends  November,  1900; 
Job.  F.  Kushman,  323  W.  Seventh  St.,  term  ends 
November,   1900. 

Board  of  Police  Commissioners— Frank  Kirch- 
ner,  term  ends  1900;  George  Henshaw,  term 
ends  1900;  I.  J.  Miller,  President,  term  ends 
1898;  Robert  J.  Morgan,  Vice  President, 
term  ends   1898;   $1,500  each;   board  meets   at   3 

&m.    each   Tuesday  and  Friday;    Clerk,    W.    H. 
arrison,     $1,500;     Assistant,     J.     C.     Callahan, 
$1,000. 

Board  of  Fire  Trustees — Abe  Furst,  term  ends 
1900;  W.  T.  Perkins,  President,  term  ends  1897; 
James  J.  Faran,  Vice  President,  1898;  John 
Goetz,  Jr.,  1899;  $1,000  each;  Fire  Marshal.  J.  A. 
Archibald,  $3,000;  Assistant  Marshals,  Thomas 
McAvoy,  $2,000;  J.  C.  Donovan,  $2,000;  Henry 
Bunker,  $1,800;  M.  L.  Campbell,  $1,800;  L.  C. 
Streiff,  $1,800;  J.  O'F.  Miller,  $1,800.  The  board 
meets  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, on  Sixth  street,  west  of  Vine,  on  the  third 
business  day  of  each  month  and  two  weeks  there- 
after. Secretary,  D.  W.  Shedd,  $1,800;  Assistant 
Secretary,  H.  Schlottman,  Jr.,  $1,080. 

Board   of   Education — No    compensation;    meets 
alternate  Mondays,  8  p.  m.    E.  R.  Monfort,  Presi- 
dent: Charles  "Weidner,  Jr.,  Vice  President. 
Wards.  Names.  Wards.  Names. 

1— W.   McCallister..(R)    17— B.    Bettmann (R) 

2.— E.  R.  Monfort.. (R)  18— J.  C.  Culbertson.m) 
3— W.  Schmidt,  Jr.(D)  19— Joseph  Parker.  .(D) 
4— W.  F.  HartzeL.(D)  20— Jos.  W.  O'Hara.(D) 
6— A.  J.  Boeckman(D)  21— M.  H.  Mersch..(D) 
6— Robt.  Emrich....(R)  22— Alex.  Matthews. (D) 
7— H.  H.  Mithoefer.(R)  23— A.  L.  Herrlinger.  (R) 
8— L.  M.  Mongan..(D)  24— J.  E.  Cormany..(R) 
9— H.  W.  Albers..(R)  25— C.  W.  Whiteley.(R) 
10— John  Grimm,  Jr.(R)  26— John  Schwaab..(R) 
11— Geo.    Friedlein. . . (R)    27— C.  Weidner,  Jr..(R) 

12— J.    D.    Smith (R)     28— F.    G.    Neuhaus.(R) 

13— George  Bardes..(R)  29— J.  C.  Harper.  ...(R) 
14— Geo.  W.  Long.  ..(R)    30— J.  O.  Woodward.  (R) 

15— L.  J.  Fogel (D)   31— Chas.    Weber (R) 

16— J.   M.   Robinson.  (R) 

Terms  all  expire  April,  1897.  Clerk,  George  R. 
Griffiths,  $2,500;  Assistant  Clerk,  Wm.  Graut- 
man,  $1,500. 

Superintendent  of  Schools— W.  H.  Morgan, 
$4,500;  Clerk,  Wm.  C.  Ziegler,  $1,200;  Truant 
Officer,  A.   B.  Clement,   $1,200. 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings  —  Henry 
Klein,  $3,000. 

Board  of  Legislation  meets  Mondays  at  8  p.  m. 
Frank  L.   Love,   President;  Charles  D.  Macarthy, 
Vice  President. 
Wards.  Names.         Wards.  Names. 

1.  Jos.    Underwood. (R)     17.  H.    J.    Appling.. (R) 

2.  Archibald    Colter (R)     18.  E.    O.    Bathgate. (R) 

3.  Frank  H.  Ever s..(D)     19.  J.    A.     Sweeney.  (D) 

4.  J.  J.  Rooney...(D)  20.  J.  C.  Meinhardt(R) 
4.  Michael    Mullen. (D)     21.  F.     H.     Cappel..(D) 

6.  Albert    Wolf    .  . .  (R)     22.   J.    H.    Meyer    . .  .  (D). 

7.  George   Schath.    (R)     23.  J.    C.    Kleemeir.(R> 

8.  W.  E.  Patterson. (D)     24.   R.  R.  McRoberts(R) 

9.  J.   J.    Regan (D)     "    "    ^>.  ' r-— *hy..'-~» 

10.  E.  W.  Kistner.  .(R)     26.  Wm.    Rippey (R) 

11.  J.    Schweninger.. (R)     27.  F.   L.  Love  ....(R) 

12.  Charles  Wuest  ..(R)     -    .    ,.n..   o. ^aer  .v    > 

13.  A.    Schrauder    ..(D)     29.  J.     Oberhelman..(R) 

14.  G.    A.    Juergens.(R)     30.   Casper  Lischer..(R) 

15.  Daniel   Bauer    ..(R)    31.  H.  W.  Beneker..(R) 

16.  Scott  Bonham  . .  (R) 

Each  member  receives  $10  for  eac~i  board  meet- 
ing he  attends.  Terms  all  expire  April.  1897.  Geo. 
W.  Williams,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  $1,800;  Robert 
Schweninger,  Assistant,  $1,500. 

Trustees  of  the  Sinking  Fund  (no  salary)—  Larz 
Anderson,  1897;  Charles  P.  Taft,  1897;  Julius  Frei- 
berg, 1898;  Julius  Dexter,  1899;  Thornton  M. 
Hinkle.  1899;  Daniel  W.  Brown,  Auditor,  ex- 
officio  Secretary;  Louis  Carroll,  Clerk.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  on  the  second  business  day 
of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  on  the  call 
of  the  President  or  three  members  of  the  board. 

The  annual  meeting  for  organization  is  the 
regular  January  meeting. 

Board  of  Elections— Benjamin  F.  Ehrman  and 
Charles  A.  Miller,  Vice  President,  terms  end 
May;  1900;  A.  H.  Bode,  President,  and  T.  C. 
Minor,  May,  1898.    Salaries,  each  $1,000  from  city 


and  $500  from  county;  Secretary,  Robert  D 
Grear,  term  ends  May,  1898,  salary  $2,400  from 
city  and  $600  from  county;  Deputy  Secretary,  <J 
D.  Armstrong,  $1,200. 

Union    Board    of   High    Schools    (no    compensa- 
tion)—R.  D.  Barney,  President;  William  M 
ter,    Vice   President;   George  R.    Griffiths, 
tary  ($400). 

Delegates  from  the  Board  of  Education— John 
Schwab,  A.  L.  Herrlinger,  William  Me/Jul  lister, 
Chas.  W.  Whiteley,  H.  H.  Mithoefer,  H.  W.  Al- 
bers  and  W.  F.  Hartzell. 

Delegates  from  the  Woodward  Fund  —  A.  H. 
Bode,  John  B.  Peaslee,  W.  O.  Sproull,  Robert  W. 
Stewart,  (vacancy). 

Delegates  from  the  Hughes  Fund— R.  D.  Bar- 
ney, Charles  H.  Stevens. 

(Superintendent  of  Police— Colonel  Philip  Deitsch 
($3,500  from  city  and  $1,500  from  county):  In- 
spector of  Police,  George  D.  Hadley  ($1,800); 
Chief  of  Detectives,  L.  M.  Hazen  ($1,800);  Police 
Surgeon,  C.  L.  Armstrong  ($1,500);  Superintend- 
ent of  Patrol,  Thomas  A.  Duffy  ($1,200);  Clerk  of 
Police  Department,  J.  R.  Bender  ($2,000). 

Police  Court— Judge  Ellis  B.  Gregg  ($4,000,  half 
from  city  and  .half  from  county),  term  ends  July 
7,  1897;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  C.  L.  Nlppert 
($2,200  from  city  and  $800  from  county),  term  ends 
July  7,  1897;  Clerk,  R.  K.  Hynicka  ($1,500  from 
city  and  $1,000  from  county),  term  ends  July  7, 
1897;  Deputy  Clerks,  A.  Kirbert  and  H.  H.  Han- 
over ($2,100  each),  and  N.  H.  Schwartz  ($1,800), 
the  county  paying  $800  of  each  and  the  city  the 
balance. 

District  Physicians,  $300  each— 
Dist.  Name.  Location. 

1— George  W.  Prugh 2101  Eastern  avenue 

2— W.  S.  Ludlow,  2619  Park  av.,  E.  Walnut  Hills. 

3— F.  C|  Rust 1733  Sycamore  street 

4— J.    T.    McKibben 954    Hatch    street 

5— Jas.  I.  Bonar,  n.  w.  cor.  Fourth  and  Sycamore 

6— Travis  Carroll 110  W.   Eighth  street 

7— Jos.  E.   Stephan 1509  Race  street 

8— O.  L.  Cameron No.  2  Brittany  Building 

9— Thomas  W.  Hays 1814  Vine  street 

10— I.   J.  Miller,   Jr.,   426  West  McMlcken  avenue 

11— P.  A.  Keck 1832  Race  street 

12 — H.   C.   Robinson 1643  Freeman  avenue 

13— M.    Fernberg 514   Everett    street 

14— L.  H.  Landman 503  West  Ninth  street 

15— C.  L.  Donnell 731  "West  Fifth  street 

16— C.  E.  Huffman 2137  West  Eighth  street 

17— W.  W.  Bailey 2619  Cook  street 

18— John  M.  Adams 1562  Chase  street 

19-^F.  M.  Solar -  .  1999  State  avenue 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  ($600  each)— 
First   District  —  First,    Second,    Third,    Fourth, 
Twenty-sixth    and    Twenty-seventh    Wards,    John 
T.  Sconce,  2020  Eastern  avenue. 

Second  District-^Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Wards,  John  B.  Sampson,  114  East  Third  street. 

Third  District  —  Seventh,  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Thirteen tlh,  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty- 
first  Wards,  Leonard  ©chilly,  1631  Hamer  street. 

Fourth  District — Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  Wards.  Charles  Schaller, 
511  Central  avenue. 

Fifth  District— Fifteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-second  and  Twenty-ninth  Wards, 
Malachl  J.  Boughen,  1166  Baymiller  street. 

Sixth  District— Fourteenth,  Twenty-third.  Twen- 
ty-fourth, Twenty-fifth  and  Thirtieth  Wards,  Geo. 
Helmig,  2021  Coleraln  avenue. 


County  Officials. 


County  CI erk— George  Hobson,  $5,000;  term 
(three  years)  expires  August,  1S98;  cashier 
and  bookkeeper,  William  Kelly,  $2,600. 

County  Auditor— Eugene  L.  Lewis,  $5,000;  bond, 
$40,000;  bondsmen,  Charles  Fleischmann,  George 
B.  Cox,  John  A.  Caldwell  and  J.  Milton  Bladr; 
term  expires  September,  1896.  L.  N.  Reif. 
Issue  Demitv,  $1,800;  J.  C.  Schwinn. 
Docket  Deputy,  $1,600:  H.  C.  Rawlings,  Cost 
Deputy,  $1,800;  E.  Kubert,  Execution  Deputy, 
$1,300;  Jos.  Jones,  Index  Deputy,  $1,200;  W. 
Stone,  Transcript  Deputy,  $1,000;  T.  Howell?. 
Subpoena  Deputy,  $1,200;  F.  Wright,  Voucher 
Deputy,  $900;  J.  O.  McDonnell,  Chief  Recorder. 
$1,200.    Court  Deputies:  John  Byrne,  $1,600;  E.  S. 
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Long,  $1,600;  Geo.  Singer,  $1,300;  A.  Swing, 
$1,100;  D.  Lawrence.  $1,000;  J.  J.  Wenner,  $1,200; 
F.  N.  Baughman,  $1,100;  E.  S.  Haven's,  $1,100; 
J.  Klein,  $1,050;  H.  J.  Coates,  $1,000;  J. 
Schwaegerle,  $1,000;  H.  Amthauer,  Messenger, 
$3G4.  Paper  Custodians:  H.  Hug,  $1,000;  Jas. 
Donogh,  $572;  E.  S.  Hornberger,  $260.  Record- 
ers: H.  G.  Mygatt,  $1,000;  H.  Gerhardt,  $900;  G. 
M.  Betts,  $1,000;  S.  Smith,  $900;  R.  West,  $900; 
M.   A.   Hart,   $500. 

County  Auditor— Eugene  L.  Lewis,  $5,000;  bond, 
$40,000;   bondsmen,   Charles  Fleischmann,   George 

B.  Cox,  John  A.  Caldwell  and  J.  Milton  Blair; 
term   expires  September,   1899. 

Chief  Deputy,  George  H.  Kolker,  $2,250;  Cash- 
ier,  C.  S.  Holder,  $2,200;  Bookkeeper  and  Assist- 
ant Cashier,  Al  Tucker,  $1,600;  Deputies,  F.  Mar- 
chant,  $1,600;  P.  W.  Durr,  R.  Bingham  and  J. 
Basching,  $1,400  each;  Clerks,  Wm.  Whateley, 
Hugo  Kruse,  John  A.  Pentland,  H.  L.  Brun- 
Btrup,  Eugene  Leavell,  H.  Rentrop,  W.  H.  Mein- 
hart,  Wm.  P.  Shaefer,  Al  J.  Roberts,  Andrew 
Deller,  W.  Klingler  and  J.  B.  Wilson,  $1,200 
each;  Custodian,  F.  Sperber,  $1,000;  Messenger 
and  Janitor,  L.  Edinburgh,  $408. 

County  Prosecutor— John  C.  Schwartz,  $3,500; 
term  expires  January,  1898.  Assistants,  Thomas 
H.  Darby,  $2,500,  and  Edward  McC.  Ballard, 
$1  S00;  Clerk,  Wm.  Steinheim,  $1,200;  County 
Detectives,  George  W.  Ryan,  $1,500,  and  John 
Dreihs,  $1,000. 

County  Recorder— Captain  C.  A.  Santmyer, 
$3,500;  term  expires  first  Monday  in  September, 
1898;  Chief  Clerk  and  Cashier,  J.  W.  Santmyer, 
$2,000;  Assistant  Cashier  and  Paper  Custodian, 
C  C.  Marsh,  $1,500;  Cancellation  Clerk,  John 
Weber,  $1,500;  Index  Clerk,  Wm.  Kiersted, 
$1,300;  Lease  Clerk,  Charles  Ferris,  $1,200;  Chat- 
tel Clerk,  George  L.  Wright,  $1,200;  Mortgage 
Clerks,  Peter  Wcigold,  Fred  Theiring,  H.  M. 
Higgins,  Alex.  Steiner  and  Thos.  Emmert,  $1,000 
each;  Deed  Clerks,  Wm.  H.  Kidd,  Wm.  Ober- 
ding,  Louis  Schiffmacher,  James  J.-  Burgess  and 
George  Warnking,  $1,000  each;  Platting  Clerk, 
Wm.  Peet,   $400. 

County'  Treasurer— Tilden  R.  French,  $7,000; 
term  expires  first  Monday  in  September,  1898; 
bond,  $1,000,000;  bondsmen,  Charles  Fleisch- 
mann, Dr.  T.  W.  Graydon,  Abe  Furst,  R.  H. 
Weatherhead,  Thomas  J.  Chapman,  Charles  H. 
Kilgour,  John  Kilgour,  John  Zumstein  and  John 
J.  Sullivan;  Chief  Deputy,  Vivian  J.  Fagin, 
$3,000;  cashier,  George  Schott,  $3,000;  receipt 
clerks,  Frank  E.  French  and  G.  W.  Long,  $1,800 
each;  deputies,  George  W.  Tibbies,  Julius  Beiser, 
F.  Pickering,  Arthur  Sutton,  Wesley  Rippey, 
Robert  Harlan,  Jr.,  A.  E.  B.  Stephens,  Wm.  A. 
French,  John  Penny,  P.  S.  Megrue,  Samuel 
Frank,  Robert  Moore  and  Wm.  Schiebel,  $1,500 
each;  watchmen,  Chris  Goebel,  $1,110,  and  Henry 
Sturm,   $925:  messenger,   Clifford  Roberts,   $720. 

County  Sheriff— Christopher  Reichel,  $5,000; 
term  expires  January,  1899.  Chief  Deputy,  T.  S. 
Taylor,  $2,200;  bookkeeper,  G.  W.  Edwards, 
$2,200;  deputies,  J.  E.  Cormany,  W.  B.  C.  Mears, 

C.  Cooper,  W.  Drake,  $1,600  each;  R.  Sweeny, 
$1,400;  C.  Stallman,  S.  Wydman,  H.  Biederwelle, 
W.  Wilking,  Wm.  Copeland,  C.  Boiler,  A.  E. 
Seiter,  L.  Schielly,  Chas.  Hauser,  A.  Osier,  $1,000 
each;  Jos.   G.   Lugton,   clerk. 

County  Jailer— Louis  Kushman,  $1,000;  Turn- 
key, Louis  Heine,  $900. 

County  Surveyor— Benj.  W.  Harrison;  term 
ends  September,  1899;  fees;  Assistant  Surveyor, 
Albert  Brasher. 

County  Stationer— Arch  Longworth,  $1,500;  As- 
sistant, E.  C.  Fowble. 

County  Engineer— Frank  S.  Krug,  $4,000;  As- 
sistant Engineers,  J.  H.  Sundmaker,  $1,800;  J. 
E.  Breen,  $1,500;  H.  E.  Knorr,  $1,300;  Secretary, 
J.   F.  Cory.   $1,300. 

County  Solicitor— Wm.  Rendigs,  $3,500,  term 
ends  January,  1900;  Assistants,  James  R.  For- 
aker  and  Frank  F.  DInsmore,  $2,500  each. 

Board  of  County  Commissioners— Kenry  Korb, 
term  expires  third  Monday  in  September,  1899; 
John  Breen,  term  ends  January  4,  1897;  re-elected 
for  three  years,  beginning  third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, 1897;  Fred  Bader,  term  ends  third  Mon- 
day in  September,  1898,  $3,000  each;  Clerk,  Geo. 
C.  Zimmerman,  $1,200;  Assistant  Clerk.  Wm. 
Raine,  $1,200.  The  Commissioners'  terms  be- 
gin January  1,  but  the  last  Legislature  changed 


this  to  the  third  Monday  In  September,  and  very 
likely  Mr.  Breen  will  have  his  term  extended. 
Board  meets  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings. 

County  Board  of  Control — Morris  Bauer,  Presi- 
dent, December,  1899;  George  Wabnitz,  Decem- 
ber, 1899;  Joseph  T.  Blair,  December,  1897;  Henry 
Bremfoerder,  December,  1897;  $5  a  day  and  ex- 
penses for  meetings  and  when  Inspecting  improve- 
ments. Board  meets  Tuesday,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  and 
upon  call.     Clerk,  Ambrose  White,  $1,200. 

Board  of  Supervisors— Richard  Smith,  Presi- 
dent, April,  1897;  James  M.  Doherty,  April,  1897; 
G.  Mortimer  Roe  and  John  Zumstein,  April,  1898; 
Louis  Krohn,  Vice  President,  and  Louis  Werner, 
April,  1899;  Clerk,  Frank  A.  Armstrong.  Salary 
of  members  and  Clerk,  $2,500  each;  $1,000  paid 
by  city  and  $1,500  by  county. 


Prosecuting    Attorneys    of    Hamilton 
County. 


Alner  Dunn,  1792-3;  Ezra  Freeman,  1793-4; 
Israel  Danville,  1795;  John  S.  Wells,  1796;  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  Jr.,  1797;  George  W.  Burnett,  1798; 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  1799-1807;  Ethan  A.  Brown, 
1809-10;  Elias  Glover,  1811;  David  Wade,  1812-29, 
Daniel  Van  Matre,  1831-34;  N.  C.  Reed,  1836;  J. 
T.  Crapsey,  1841;  Charles  H.  Brough,  1845-46;  T. 
A.  O'Connor,  1858-9;  Theophilus  Gaines,  1859-63; 
E.  B.  Hutcheson,  1864-5;  Wm.  H.  Kerr,  1866-7; 
H.  W.  Thompson,  1867-9;  C.  H.  Blackburn,  1869- 
70;  Wm.  M.  Ampt,  1871-3;  Robert  O.  Strong, 
1873-4;  Clinton  W.  Gerard,  1875;  Charles  W. 
Baker,  1876-8;  Louis  W.  Irwin;  Samuel  H.  Drew, 
1879-80;  Miller  Outcalt,  1881-2;  Wm.  H.  Pugh, 
1883-8;  John  C.  Schwartz,   1889-98. 

Coroners  of  Hamilton  County. 

Robt.  Bunten,  1792;  Geo.  Gordon,  1794-9;  Wm. 
Austin,  1800;  Wm.  C.  Schenck,  1801-2;  Jos.  Car- 
penter, 1803-4;  Henry  Ewing,  1805-6;  Wm.  Wood- 
ward, 1807-10;  Wm.  Butler,  1811-19;  Lot  Cooper, 
1820-1;  David  Jackson,  1823-5;  Lewis  Day,  1840; 
Charles  Hales,  1841-5;  Henry  Lowry,  1849-50; 
Henry  Noble,  1854;  S.  G.  Menzies,  1855-56;  Hen- 
ry Noble,  1857-8;  M.  T.  Carey,  1859-60;  F.  L. 
Emmert,  1861-2;  George  A.  Doherty,  1863-4;  M. 
T.  Carey,  1865-6;  F.  L.  Emmert,  1867-68;  Charles 
Betscher,  1869-70;  J.  W.  Underhill,  1870-2;  P.  F. 
Maley,  1873-6;  Ferdinand  Stich,  1877-8;  Anthony 
L.  Carrick,  1879-80;  John  H.  Rendigs,  1881-2; 
C.  F.  Muscroft,  1883-4;  A.  L.  Carrick,  1885-6; 
John  H.  Rendigs,  1887-90;  Theodore  Bange, 
1891-2;  L.  A.  Querner.  1893-4;  J.  A.  Haerr,  1895-7. 

The  Aldermen. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen,  created  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  February  10.  1870,  was  abol- 
ished April  2,  1890,  by  the  Legislature. 

The  first  Aldermen  of  Cincinnati  (1819),  com- 
posed, with  the  Mayor,  a  Court  of  Record.  They 
were  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  and  were 
William  Burke,  Francis  Oarr  and  David  E.  Wade. 

From  1827  to  1833  the  Aldermen  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  then  they  disappeared  by  act  of 
Legislature.  They  were  Justices,  and  not  Coun- 
cilmen. 

The  first  election  of  municipal  officers  was  held 
at  the  Courthouse  in  1802,  resulting  as  follows: 

President  of  Council— David  Ziegler. 

Recorder— Aaron  Goforth. 

Trustees— George  F'ithian,  Thomas  McFarland, 
David  Grummon,  Samuel  Stith,  Andrew  Parks 
Wm.  McFarland. 

Assessor — Joseph  Prince. 

Collector— Abraham  Carey. 

Town  Marshal— Wm.  Ruffin. 

Since  then  the  City  Council  was  successively 
presided  over  by  the  following: 

J|2|"|   Joseph.  Prince 

l°05-b  James  Findlay 

lg07   John  S.  Gano 

*°Xl  A Martin  Baum 

! o°£"!L Daniel  Symmes 

If}0."12   James  Findlay 

1813 William  Stanley 
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1814-18    Samuel  W.   Davies 

1814-18 O.  M.  Spencer,  Recorder 

1814-18 William  Corry,  Mayor 

1819-20  «t Jesse  Hunt 

1819-20   William  Oliver,   Recorder 

1821   William  Oliver 

1822-23  Samuel  Perry 

1824-25   Calvin  Fletcher 

1826-28   Lewis  Howell 

1829-30   Daniel  Stone 

1831 E.  S.  Haines 

1832-33   Nathaniel  G.  Pendleton 

1834-35   E.  S.  Haines 

1838-38  George  W.  Neft 

1839-41    Edward   Woodruff 

1842   Samuel  Trevoi 

1843 Timothy  Walker 

1844   Septimus  Hazen 

1845 D.  E.  A.  Strong 

1846  .  „ Joseph  G.  Rust 

1847 N  W.  Thomas 

1848 William  P.  Stratton 

1849  Daniel  F.  Meader 

1850 J.  B.  Warren 

1851    W.   B.    Cassilly 

1852  A.  Giffln 

1853   James  Cooper 

1854   Charles  F.  Wilstach 

1855 Tom  O.   Edwards 

1856-57   J.  B.  Warren 

1858  R.  M.  Bishop 

1859   Benjamin  Eggleston 

1860  John  F.   Torrence 

1861  Samuel  B.  Hirst 

1862    Theodore   Marsh 

1863-65   Thomas  H.  Weasner 

1866-68   Samuel  L.  Hayden 

1869 James  W.   Fitzgerald 

The  last  meeting  of  the  City  Council  previous 
to  the  organization  of  the  Common  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  Boards  of  Councilmen  and  Alder- 
men, was  on  April  2,  1870.  The  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  Common  Council  were  as  follows: 
BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 
President.  Vice  President. 

1870— George  F.   Davis David  Baker 

1871— Samuel  F.   Covington Paul  Reinlein 

1872— Josiah  L.  Keck James  W.  Sands 

1873— William  T.  Bishop H.  B.  Bissell 

1874— William  T.  Bishop W.   W.   Sutton 

1875— Julius  Reis W.   W.   Sutton 

1876— W.  W.  Sutton W.   P.   Biddle 

1877— Charles  Winkler Lewis  Voight 

1878— Julius  Reis Charles  C.  Jacobs 

1879— Julius  Reis Charles  C.  Jacobs 

1880— Gabriel  Dirr Wm.  M.  Ampt 

1881— Julius  Reis Frank  Falke 

1882— Michael   Ryan Samuel  R.    Smith 

1883— Samuel  R.   Smith Casimer  Baumann 

1884 — Casimer  Baumann Wm.  H.- Hodgson 

1885— George  N.  Stone Wm.  M.  McGary 

1886— Charles  H.   Stephens Frederick  Klensch 

1887— Charles  H.  Stephens Frederick  Klensch 

1888— Charles  F.  McLean Clark  Bates 

1889— Charles  Wuest Wm.   H.    Irwin 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  was  abolished  by  act  of 
Legislature  of  April  2,  1890,  and  the  new  City 
Council  organized,  with  Frederick  Bader  Presi- 
dent and  James  A.  Armstrong  as  Vice  President. 

BOARD   OF   COUNCILMEN. 
President.  Vice  President. 

1870— A.  T.  Goshorn Charles  Kahn,   Jr. 

1871— A.  T.  Goshorn Thomas  G.  Smith 

1872— J.  W.  Fitzgerald George  W.  Bishop 

1873— Isaac  J.  Miller Daniel  Wolf 

1874— Isaac  J.  Miller J.  W.  Fitzgerald 

1875— J.   W.   Fitzgerald Theobald  Herzog 

1876— J.  W.   Fitzgerald Patrick  J.  Hogan 

1877— Benjamin  Eggleston   Henry  Hunneke 

1878— Benjamin  Eggleston-.': L.  L.  Sadler 

1879— Benjamin  Eggleston L.  L.  Sadler 

1880— L.   L.  Sadler T.   L.  Hildebrandt 

1881— L.  L.  Sadler J.  G.  Stowe 

1882— L.  L.   Sadler Daniel  J.   Dalton 

1883— L.  L.  Sadler ■ Charles  Winkler 

1884— B.  Eggleston,  D.  J.  Dalton..  .Chas.  Winkler 

1885— W.  N.  Forbis George  W.  Draper 

1886— Gustav  Loewenstein John  W.  Legner 

1887— Morris  Bauer Charles  L.    Doran 

1888— George  W.  Draper Frank  A.  Bradley 

1889— W.  N.  Forbis George  I.  King 


Mayors  of  Cincinnati. 

The  first  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Cincinnati 
after  it  secured  a  charter  met  at  Samuel  McHen- 
ry's  tavern  on  April  2,  1815.  They  were  William 
Corry,  Johnathan  Pancoast,  Oliver  M.  Spencer, 
Joseph  Warner,  Christopher  Walker,  David  Kil- 
gour,  Samuel  W.  Davies,  Nicholas  Longworth, 
John  Shaw,  William  Ruffin,  Francis  Oarr  and  Ja- 
cob Burnet,  three  from  each  of  the  four  wards. 
William  Corry,  who  had  been  Clerk,  was  elected 
Mayor  for  two  years.  He  was  re-elected  for  two 
years  on  April  14,  1817.  Isaac  G.  Burnet  was 
chosen  Mayor  in  April,  1819,   1821,   1*23  and   1825. 

The  elections  for  Mayor  and  other  officers  by 
the  people  commenced  in  1*27.  The  record  since 
is  as  follows: 

Mayors  Elected.  No. Wards.     Total  Vote. 

1827— Isaac  G.  Burnet   .".  1,988 

1829— Isaac  G.    Burnet    5  2,0*'.* 

1831— Elisha  Hotchkiss    2,628 

1833— Samuel  W.   Davies :?,t;21 

1835— Samuel   W.   Davies    3,282 

1837— Samuel    W.     Davies 3,275 

1839— Samuel   W.    Davies 7  4,305 

1841— Samuel   W.    Davies 4,07.", 

1843— Henry    E.    Spencer !t  7, 102 

1845— Henry    E.    Spencer 10  6,939 

1847— Henry    E.     Spencer 7,813 

1849— Henry    E.     Spencer 0,052 

1851— Mark  P.   Taylor 16  13,723 

1853— David  T.   Snelbaker 15,001 

1855— James  J.  Faran   17  17,886 

1857— N.    W.     Thomas 17,344 

1859— R.    M.    Bishop 10,504 

1861— George    B.    Hatch 23,582 

1863— L.    A.    Harris 25,060 

1865— L.    A.    Harris 18  15,935 

1867— Charles    F.    Wilstach 23,095 

1869— John   F.    Torrence 20  25,387 

1871— S.   S.    Davis 21  29,022 

1873— George  W.   C.    Johnston 23  31,381 

1875— George   W.   C.   Johnston 36,793 

1877— Robert  M.   Moore 38,440 

1879— Charles  Jacob,   Jr 43,038 

1881— William    Means    45,468 

1883— Thomas  J.   Stephens   47,777 

1885— Amor   Smith,   Jr 51,745 

1887— Amor  Smith,    Jr 47,173 

1889— John    B.    Mosby 30  50,749 

1891— John    B.    Mosby 51,904 

1894— John   A.    Caldwell 59, 170 


City  receipts  and  disbursements  for  year  1895: 
Balance  on  hand  January  1,   1895 $  344.287  42 

Revenue  from  all  sources  during  year  1895 — 

From    County    Treasurer— Taxes .$3,651,282  96 

Assessments 23,690  77 

Total    .$3,674,973  73 

From  licenses  and  percentages 139,222  44 

Street   railroad  licenses S5, 187  90 

Sewer  tappers'  licenses 220  00 

Electric  Light  Co.'s  percentages 2,445  44 

Total   $    227.075  78 

From  sale  of  bonds 772,467  71 

From  interest    on  deposits  and  bond 

investments 32,848  20 

From  bequests,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati      49,861  07 

From  assessment  collections  by  City 

Auditor 655,39183 

From  transfer  of  funds 115,633  49 

From      department     earnings,      rent- 
als, &c 1.995.0S0  66 

From  sale  of  property,  materials,  &c.  1,105  00 

Horses,  materials,  filling,  &c ,  5,014  38 

Total    $  6,569  3S 

From  refunders  for  moneys  advanced — 

Advertising  and  superintending $  24.401  07 

Excess  of  assessments,  &c 7,811  45 

Overpayments  on  vouchers 17S  23 

Miscellaneous  (work  done  and  mate- 
rials,  &c.) 2,849  34 

Grand  total  $  7,909,429  36 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  as  follows: 


To  Trustees   of  the   Sinking  Fund   (for  interest 
and  redemption  accounts) — 

Interest  account      $1,938,756  53 

Redemption  account • 1,541,710  79 

Maintenance  of  various  departments.  2,629,694  44 
General  fund  (municipal  department)      332,397  49 

General  fund  (bet  terments) 19,997  63 

Condemnations 18,533  12 

Special  funds   , 627,359  62 

Refuriders    20,578  06 

Miscellaneous    421,634  58 

Total    $7,550,662  26 

Balance   in   City  Treasury  December 

81,   1895   $    358,767  10 

CITY   TAX   DUPLICATE  FOR   1898: 
Real  estate  duplicate  1895,  city. ..  .$147,828,780  00 

Annexed   villages 9,267,300  00 

Real  estate  additions,  B  .of  S 43,650  00 

New  improvements,   by  Assessors..       2,409,030  00 
New    improvements,    additions,    B. 

of    S 285,680  00 

Total    $159,834,440  00 

Forfeitures     $  1,936,940  00 

Less  redemption,   estimated 400,000  00 

Total    $     1,536,940  00 

Total    $158,297,500  00 

Personal   returns,     as    revised    by 

Board  of   Supervisors 18,112,931  00 

Incorporated  companies,  as  revised 

by  Board  of  Supervisors 8,767,660  00 

Railroads  and  banks   (estimated) 9,162,000  00 

Total $194,340,091  00 

Foreign  insurance  companies $     3,621,380  00 

Dow    collections    (estimated) 440,606  00 


Cincinnati  Public  Institutions. 


HOSPITAL,. 

Supported  by  City  of  Cincinnati— Outgrowth  of 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  for 
the  State  of  Ohio  (established  January  22,  1821, 
by  acts  of  Legislature) ;  name  was  changed  to 
Commercial  Hospital  of  Cincinnati,  and  later  to 
Cincinnati  Hospital  May  1,  1861;  occupies  block 
between  Plum  and  Central  avenue,  Twelfth  and 
Ann  streets;  built  1866-69;  opened  January  7, 
1869;  consists  of  eight  buildings  connected  by 
corridors  and  surrounding  a  large  central  court 
400  feet  square;  buildings  three  stories  high; 
cost  about  $800,000;  contains  16  free  wards, 
classified  as  surgical,  medical,  obstretrlcal,  op- 
thalmological  and  pathological,  and  containing 
550  beds;  pay  department  contains  12  rooms; 
central  building  has  an  amphitheater  with  seats 
for  600  students;  average  number  of  patients  403; 
from  May  1,  1861,  to  January  1,  1896,  received 
117,385  patients,  of  whom  17,215  died,  and  in 
that  time  5,878  babies  were  born  in  the  institu- 
tion; average  death  rate  11  per  cent  of  number 
received;  average  death  rate  during  1895  was 
9.4  per  cent;  medical  staff,  30  visiting  physicians 
and  12  internes  and  one  resident  physician,  and 
57  trained  nurses;  has  a  branch  hospital  for  in- 
fectious diseases  in  Lick  Run  in  charge  of  Chas. 
Collins;  estimate  of  amount  necessary  for  sup- 
port of  hospital  and  branch  for  1897  is  $114,000; 
cash  earnings  of  the  hospital  average  about 
$4,000  a  year;  Board  of  Trustees,  with  time 
terms  expire:  James  D.  Parker  (Vice  President), 
May  1,-  1897,  and  Prescott  Smith,  May  1.  1899, 
both  appointed  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court; 
Oliver  Kinsey  (Secretary),  May  1,  1901,  and  Fred 
H.  Alms  (President),  May  1,  1898,  both  appointed 
by  the  Superior  Court;  Dr.  A.  B.  Thrasher,  May 
1,  1900,  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Ohio;  Ex- 
(vfficio,  Mayoir  Caldwell  and  August  Herrmann,  of 
Kne  B.  of  A.;  Trustees  receive  no  salary;  meet 
fifth  day  of  every  month;  John  Fehrenbatch, 
Superintendent,  salary  $2,000;  John  W.  Frazee, 
Clerk,  $1,100;  Thos.  W.  Evans,  Engineer,  $1,200; 
Andrew   W.    Bain,   Druggist,    $900. 

LONGVIEW   HOSPITAL,   FOR   INSANE. 

From  1821.  to  1854  the  insane  of  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty  were  cared   for  In  the    "crazy  ward"    of  the 


Cincinnati  Hospital;  from  1854  to  1860,  in  a  big 
building  in  Fairmount,  now  known  as  "The 
Woolen  Mill."  In  1860  Longview  Asylum,  at 
Carthage,  Ohio,  was  occupied.  The  building  has 
a  frontage  of  1,010%  feet,  depth  of  283  feet  on 
north,  and  374  7-10  feet  o.n  south  wing;  ground, 
100  acres;  hospital  accommodates  1,000  pa- 
tients; cost  about  $1,197,128,  with  recent  improve- 
ments; built  1855-60;  partly  three  stories  and 
partly  five  stories  high;  Directors  (appointed  by 
Governor  of  Ohio  for  terms  of  five  years— no  sal- 
ary)— John  Zumstein,  Charles  Fleischmann,  Chas. 
H.  Smith,  W.  J.  Coppock,  W.  H.  Campbell.  Su- 
perintendent, Dr.  F.  W.  Harmon,  $2,500;  cost  of 
supporting  the  hospital  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 31,  1896,  $170  per  capita;  has  25  wards;  pa- 
tients received  since  started  in  1860,  7,624,  of 
whom  1,836  died  and  2,832  recovered;  admitted 
during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1896,  231,  of 
whom  52  recovered  and  80  died;  death  rate  for  the 
year  was  6%  per  cent  of  inmates;  present  number 
of  patients,  1,019,  supported  by  the  county. 

CITY  INFIRMARY, 
Located  at  Hartwell;  buildings  in  the  form  of 
an  E,  380  feet  front,  and  the  three  wings  being 
each  250  deep;  floorage,  three  acres;  built  in  1851; 
occupied  in  1853;  includes  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
bought  by  the  city  in  1847;  buildings  cost  $350,- 
000;  accommodates  816  comfortably;  now  has 
954  inmates;  cost  per  capita  about  23.31  cents  a 
day;  visitors  permitted  daily,  except  Sunday; 
supported  by  the  city;  office,  City  Hall. 

CITY  WORKHOUSE. 
Opened  November  17,  1869;  located  on  Colerain 
avenue;  510  by  600  feet.  Tickets  of  admission  for 
vdsitors  issued  by  the  Police  Commissioners, 
Mayor  or  Police  Judge;  has  606  cells  for  males  and 
240  for  females;  prisoners  average  about  400 
males  and  100  females;  controlled  by  the  Police 
Commissioners;  Superintendent,  Nat  Caldwell, 
salary  $2,800;  John  Grubb,  Secretary,  $1,500; 
Miss  Mollie  Renner,  Matron,  $700;  Dr.  E.  Landy, 
Physician,  $400;  Daniel  Bartley,  Deputy  Super- 
intendent, $1,500.  Visitors  not  admitted  Satur- 
days or  Sundays. 

HOUSE   OF   REFUGE. 

Opened  October  7,  1850,  .  on  Colerain  avenue, 
next  to  workhouse.  The  main  building  is  a  cas- 
tellated edifice  of  rough  blue  limestone,  227  feet 
front.  The  center  building  is  85  by  55  feet,  of 
four  stories,  with  towers;  north  and  south  wings 
each  36  by  96  feet.  It  accommodates  350  inmates, 
and  has  nine  and  seven  eighths  acres  of  ground. 
The  Board  of  Directors  (no  salary,  term  three 
years)  is:  President,  R.  A.  Holden,  Sr. ;  Vice 
President,  Charles  W.  Thomas;  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Guy  W.  Mallon,  James  Dalton,  Henry  Behrens, 
Lawrence  •  Poland,  John  Webb,  Jr.,  and  R.  S. 
Fulton.  The  board  meets  at  the  institution  the 
last  Thursday  of  each  month  from  2:30  to  5 
p.  m.  The  annual  meeting  is  held  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  May.  The  Standing  Committee  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  2:30  p.  m.  James  Allison, 
Superintendent  and  Secretary  ($2,500);  P.  R.  Cos- 
tello,  Assistant  Superintendent  $1,800);  Mrs.  M. 
Devinney,  Matron  ($600);  Dr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  phy- 
sician ($450).    The  institution  has  375  inmates. 

Parents,  relatives  and  guardians  of  inmates  are 
permitted  to  visit  them  once  in  six  weeks,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  1  and  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; cards  are  sent  them  giving  the  day  and 
date  visits  will  be  permitted.  Strangers  and  citi- 
zens are  admitted  to  visit  the  house  on  any  day 
in  the  week  except  Saturday  afternoon,  and  on 
Sunday  they  are  invited  to  attend  chapel  services 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

CINCINNATI  OBSERVATORY. 

Now  part  of  the  University,  and  located  on  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Lookout,  on  four  acres  of  land  donated 
by  John  Kilgour,  who  also  gave  $10,000  to  erect 
the  building;  supported  by  the  city.  The  Obser- 
vatory was  first  built  November  9,  1843,  on  Mt. 
Adams,  where  the  monastery  now  is,  being  then 
in  charge  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  which,  in 
1872,  gave  it  to  the  city.  The  telescope  was  pur- 
chased at  Munich  by  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the  first 
observer  here.  Its  lens  is  a  foot  in  diameter.  A 
meridian  circle  was  purchased  in  1888,  and  a  new 
dome  was  constructed  in  1892.     The  Director,  J. 
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G.  Porter,  Is  also  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the 
University.  Tickets  of  admission  can  be  obtained 
free  from  the  clerk  of  the  University,  office  in 
City  Hall. 

Valuation,  Taxes  and  Debt. 


Table  showing  the  Assessed  Valuable  Property, 
Rate  of  Taxation,  Aggregate  Amount  of  Taxes 
Levied  and  Amount  of  Bonded  Debt  of  Cincin- 
nati from  1826  to  1896. 
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1  90 

117,962 

148,658 

1836     .  .  . 

j    4,881,880 

1,661,024 

1  85 

121,043 

240,000 

1837     . .  . 

4,813,840 

1,555,060 

1  85 

117,824 

240,000 

1838     . . . 

4,935,500 

1,574,516 

2  10 

136,710 

241,351 

1839     .  . . 

4,933,830 

1,628,324 

2  65 

167,334 

805,673 

1840    .  .  . 

4,731,390 

1,440,108 

2  45 

151,201 

725,000 

1841     .  .  . 

5,464,800 

1,249,501 

2  50 

167,867 

865,000 

1842     . . . 

5,840,950 

1,147,434 

8  00 

209,651 

1,145,000 

1843     .  .  . 

5,703,670 

1,018,240 

3  20 

215,101 

1,167,856 

1844 

5,885,650 

1,059,632 

3  20 

222,251 

1,175,927 

1845     ... 

6,157,890 

2,015,830 

3  00 

245,211 

1,280,149 

.1846     . . . 

6,317,740 

8,390,330 

2  95 

286,388 

1,332,815 

1847     .  .  . 

27,902,220 

9,159,960 

95 

259,864 

1,340,377 

1848     ... 

28,820,410 

9,409,836 

1  00 

382,302 

1,649,716 

1849     .  .  . 

32,622,500 

8,731,174 

1  33 

650,003 

1,666,365 

1850     . .  . 

34,194,430 

8,668,298 

1  70 

728,666 

1,750,000 

1851     .  .  . 

34,578,450 

11,430,364 

1  60 

663,742 

1,840,000 

1852     .  .  . 

35,697,540 

16,764,570 

1  65 

865,624 

2,240,000 

1853    .  .  . 

36,520,040 

30,321,148 

1  85 

1,236,561 

2,620,000 

1854     .  .  . 

58,135,436 

28,914,269 

1  68 

1,462,435 

2,928,000 

1855     . . . 

60,335,933 

24,994,948 

1  48 

1,262,897 

3,181,000 

1856    .  .  . 

60,701,267 

20,795,203 

1  35 

1,100,202 

3,445,000 

1857 

61,340,971 

25,104,120 

1  60 

1,296,676 

3,719,000 

1858     .  .  . 

62,681,602 

26,051,151 

1  66 

1,487,923 

3,719,000 

1859     .  .  . 

63,746,316 

29,292,788 

1  64 

1,525,890 

8,769,000 

1860     . .  . 

61,428,917 

30,532,458 

1  74.5 

1,623,420 

3,752,000 

1861     . .  . 

62,077,837 

30,313,411 

1  92 

1,785,038 

3,782,000 

1862    .... 

63,503.296 

29,707,861 

1  76.6 

1,646,119 

3,820,008 

1863     .  .  . 

64,441,532 

35,932,561 

182 

1,826,808 

3,748,000 

1864     . .  . 

65,535,774 

47,309,674 

2  02 

2,326,946 

8,754,000 

1865     .  .  . 

67,610,611 

63,135,382 

2  29 

2,994,083 

8,840,000 

1866     .  .  . 

66,454,602 

67,218,101 

2  16 

2,887.331 

8,203,000 

1867    .  .  . 

68,569,040 

68,412,285 

2  74 

3,753,288 

3,279,300 

1868     . .  . 

69,799,604 

61,583,925 

2  80 

3,678,738 

8,459,500 

1869     . . . 

72,243,844 

58,471,666 

8  19 

4,169,824 

4,507,000 

1870     .  . . 

78,736,482 

57,370,754 

3  16 

4,800,988 

5,020,000 

1871     .  .  . 

123,427,888 

56,934,044 

2  22 

4,204,034 

4,883,000 

1872     .  .  . 

119,621,886 

65,462,410 

2  01 

3,519,194 

5,863,000 

1873     .  .  . 

1121,479,280 

64,166,460 

2  30.6 

4,280,990 

6,001,500 

1874     .  .  . 

1123,231,790 

58,718,284 

2  88.8 

4,253,992 

6,143,600 

1875     .  .  . 

125,976,835 

58,521,730 

2  48.2 

4,579,254 

9,593,500 

1876     . .  . 

127,143,900 

56,809,066 

2  70.4 

4,974,088 

17,325,500 

1877     . . . 

128,820,270 

60,609,872 

2  91 

5,231,417 

20,428,500 

1878     .  .  . 

129,043,880 

43,830,188 

2  85.4 

4,933,825 

22,830.500 

1879     . .  • 

128,473,130 

40,832,605 

2  89.8 

4,906,477 

23,220,500 

1880     .  .  . 

129,956,980 

37,578,376 

3  10 

6,193,596 

23,856,330 

1881     .  .  . 

120,045,230 

41,849,163 

2  22 

8,683,177 

23,953,981 

1882     .  .  . 

138,342,188 

28,643,917 

2  38.2 

3,977,609 

24,175,792 

1883     .  .  . 

122,874,790 

47,050,496 

2  05 

8,483,468 

23,940,308 

1884 

124,625,370 

44,908,  S22 

2  55.6 

4,333,293 

23,907,474 

1885     . .  . 

1127,454,100 

42,632,868 

2  68.6 

4,568,535 

23,712,850 

1886     ... 

1129,378,370 

42,571,661 

2  54.4 

4,374,408 

24,468,405 

1887     . . . 

1130,730,870 

43,806,977 

2  76.8 

4,852.076 

25,288,113 

1888    .  .  . 

1133,279,580 

41,499,930 

2  70.2 

4,722,542 

25,068,004 

1889     .  . 

134,872,270 

39,964,970 

2  68 

4,685,638 
4,739,434 

24,862,131 

1890     .. 

1137,121,460 

40,651,780 

2  66.6 

24,913,689 

1891    .  .  . 

141,734,070 

42,832,140 

2  84 

6,241,680 

24,723,068 

1892     .  . 

144,208,810 

44,735,670 

2  74 

6,177,078 

26,077,490 

1893     . . 

1144,424,970 

44,326,880 

2  72.4 

6,141,686 

26,240,191 

1894    .. 

1146,052,770 

42,076,770 

40,588,020 

2  83.2 
2  814 

5,827,828 

26,660.167 

1895     .. 

147,828,780 

8,802,048 

25,466,866 

Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts. 

Full  term  of  office  six  years.  Chaa.  C.  Shearer, 
Chief  Justice,  Xenia,  Ohio.  Augustus  N.  Sum- 
mers, Secretary,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

First  Circuit— Butler.  Clermont,  Clinton,  Ham- 
ilton and  "Warren  Counties: 

Joseph  Cox,  R.. Cincinnati;  term  of  service  com- 
menced February  9.  189.3;  expires  February  8, 
1899.  James  M.  Smith,  R.,  Lebanon;  term  of 
service  commenced  February  9,  1895;  expin  -; 
February  8,  1901.  Peter  F.  Swing,  R.,  Cincinnati; 
term  ot  service  commenced  February  9,  1897;  ex- 
pires  1903. 

Second  Circuit— Champaign,  Clark,  Darke.  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Greene,  Madison,  Miami,  Montgom- 
ery, Preble  and  Shelby  Counties. 

Chas.  C.  Shearer,  R.,  Xenia;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8,  1899.  Au- 
gustus N.  Summers,  R.,  Springfield;  term  com- 
menced February  9.  1895;  expires  February  8, 
1901.  Harrison  Wilson,  R.,  Sidney;  term  com- 
menced   February    9,    1897;    expires    February    8, 

Third  Circuit— Allen,  Auglaize,  Crawford,  De- 
fiance, Hancock,  Hardin,  Henry,  Logan,  Marion, 
Mercer,  Paulding,  Putnam,  Seneca,  Union,  Van 
Wert  and  Wyandot  Count ;es. 

James  H.  Day,  D.,  Celina;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8,  1899.  James 
L.  Price,  R.,  Lima;  term  commenced  February  9 
1895;  expires  February  8,  1901.  Caleb  H.  Norris, 
D.,  Marion;  term  commenced  February  9,  1897; 
expires  February  8,  1903. 

Fourth  Circuit— Adams,  Athens,  Brown,  Gallia, 
Highland,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Meigs, 
Pickaway, Pike,  Ross,  Scioto,  Vinton  and  Wash- 
ington Counties: 

Thomas  Cherrington,  R.,  Ironton;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8, 
1899.  Daniel  A.  Russell,  R.,  Pomeroy;  term 
commenced  February  9,  1895;  expires  Februarv  8, 
1901.  Hiram  L.  Sibley,  R.,  Marietta;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1897;  expires  February  S. 
1903.    k 

Fifth-Circuit  —  Ashland,  Coshocton,  Delaware. 
Fairfield,  Holmes,  Knox,  Licking,  Morgan,  Mor- 
row, Muskingum,  Perry,  Richland,  Stark,  Tuscar- 
awas and  WTayne: 

Julius  C.  Pomerene,  D.,  Coshocton;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8, 
1899.  John  J.  Adams,  R.,  Zanesville;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1S95;  expires  February  8, 
1901.  Silas  Marlon  Douglass,  D.,  Mansfield;  term 
commenced  February  9,  1897;  expires  February  8, 
1903. 

Sixth  Circuit— Erie,  Fulton,  Huron,  Lucas,  Ot- 
tawa, Sandusky,  Williams  and  Wood  Counties: 

Charles  H.  Scribner,  D.,  Toledo;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8, 
1899.  Edmund  B.  King,  R.,  Sandusky;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1895;  expires  February  8, 
1901.  George  R.  Haynes,  R.,  Toledo;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  1897;  expires  February  8, 
1903. 

Seventh  Circuit— Ashtabula,  Belmont,  Carroll, 
Columbiana,  Geauga,  Guernsey,  Harrison,  Jeffer- 
son, Lake,  Mahoning,  Monroe,  Noble,  Portage  and 
Trumbull  Counties: 

Peter  A.  Laubie,  R.,  Salem;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1893;  expires  February  S,  1899.  Will- 
iam H.  Frazier,  R.,  Caldwell;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1895;  expires  February  8,  1901.  Je- 
rome B-  Burrows,  R.,  Painesville;  term  com- 
menced February  9,  -1897;  expires  February  8, 
1903. 

Eighth  Circuit  —  Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Medina  and 
Summit: 

John  C.  Hale,  R.,  Cleveland;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1893;  expires  February  8,  1899. 
Ulysses  L.  Marvin,  R.,  Akron;  term  commenced 
February  18,  1895;  expires  February  S,  1901. 
Hugh  J.  Caldwell,  R.,  Cleveland;  term  commenced 
February  9,  1897;  expires  February  8,  1903. 


Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas   Court. 

FIRST    DISTRICT. 

Hamilton  County— David  Davis,  R.,  Cincinnati, 
term  begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8, 
li'i'ii.  Ferdinand  Jelke,  Jr.,  R.,  Cincinnati,  term 
begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 
John  P.  Murphy,  R.,  Cincinnati,  term  begins  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  Samuel 
\\".  Smith.  Jr.,  R.,  Cincinnati,  term  begins  Febru- 
ary 9,  1897.  expires  February  8,  1902.  Frederick 
S.  Spiegel,  R.,  Cincinnati,  term  begins  February 
!>.  1*07,  expires  February  8,  1902.  Howard  C. 
Holllster,  R.,  Cincinnati,  term  begins  December 
4.  1893,  expires  December  4,  1898.  Daniel  T. 
Wright.  R.,  Cincinnati,  term  begins  December  4, 
1893,    expires   December   4,1898. 

SECOND    DISTRICT— FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Butler  County— John  F.  Neilan,  D.,  Hamilton, 
term  begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8, 
1902. 

SECOND    DISTRICT — SECOND     SUBDIVISION. 

Champaign,  Clark,  Darke,  Preble  and  Miami 
Counties— *  John  C.  Clark,  D.,  Greenville,  term 
begins  May  8,  1893.  expires  May  8,  1898.  Theo- 
dore Sullivan,  R.,  Troy,  term  begins  February  9, 
1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  C.  Benjamin  Hei- 
serman,  R.,  Urbana,  term  begins  November  19, 
"•894,  expires  November  19,  1899.  Elam  Fisher. 
R.,  Eaton,  term  begins  November  19,  1894,  expires 
November  19,  1899.  John  C.  Miller,  R.,  Spring- 
field, term  begins  May  6,  1895,  expires  May  4,  1900. 

*Act  under  which  elected  repealed,  but  incum- 
bent holds  until  expiration  of  present  term. 

SECOND   DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

Clinton,  Green,  Montgomery  and  "Warren 
Counties— David  B.  Van  Pelt,  Republican,  Wil- 
mington, term  begins  May  6,  1895,  expires  May  4, 

1900.  Horace  L.  Smith,  Republican,  Xenia,  term 
begins  February  9,  1894,  expires  February  8,  1899. 
Charles  W.  Dustin,  Republican,  Dayton,  term  be- 
gins July  1,  1896,  expires  June  30,  1901.  Oren 
Britt  Brown.  Republican,  Dayton,  term  begins 
November  16,  1896,  expires  November  15,  1901. 
A'lvin  W.  Kumler.  Republican,  Dayton,  term  be- 
gins   November    23,    1896.    expires    November   22, 

1901.  Milton  Clark.  Republican,  Lebanon,  term 
begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 

THIRD    DISTRICT — FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 
Allen,   Auglaize,   Mercer,   Shelby  and  Van  Wert 
Counties — John  E.  Richie,  Democrat,  Lima,   term 
hee-an  February  9,  1894.  expires  February  8,  1899. 
William  T.   Mooney,   Democrat,   St.   Mary's,   term 
began  February  9,  1895,  expires  February  8,  1900. 
THIRD    DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 
Defiance.     Paulding    and    Williams      Counties- 
William  H.   Hubbard.    Democrat,    Defiance,    term 
begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 
THIRD    DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 
Fulton.    Henry  and   Putnam  Counties— John   M. 
Sheets,    Republican,    Wauseon,   term  begins   May 
14,  1894,  expires  May  7,  1899. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT— FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 
Erie.  Huron,  Lucas,  Ottawa  and  Sandusky 
Counties— Isaac  P.  Pugsley,  Republican.  Toledo, 
term  began  (November  4,  1893,  expires  November 
3,  1S98.  Lindley  W.  Morris.  Republican,  Toledo, 
term  began  October  28,  1894,  expires  October  27, 
1899.  Ohas.  Pratt.  Republican,  Toledo,  term  be- 
gan February  11,  1895,  expires  February  11,  1900. 
Horace  S.  Buckland,  Republican,  Fremont,  term 
began  May  11,  1896,  expires  May  10,  1901.  S.  A. 
Wildman,  Norwalk,  term  begins  February  9,  1897 
expires  February  8,  1902.  Jason  A.  Barber,  To- 
ledo.   Republican,    Toledo,    term   begins   February 

8.  1897,  expires  February  7,  1902.  Linn  W.  Hull 
Republican,  Sandusky,  term  begins  February  8* 
1897,  expires  February  7,  1902. 

FOURTH   DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Lorain,  Medina  and  Summit  Counties— David  J 

Nye,    Republican,    Elyria,    term   begins   February 

9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  Jacob  A. 
Kohler,  Republican,  Akron,  term  began  May  4 
1896,  expires  May  3,    1901. 


FOURTH   DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

Cuyahoga  County — J.  T.  Logue,  Republican, 
Cleveland,  term  began  November  6,  1895,  ex- 
pires November  5,  1900.  W.  B.  Neff,  Republican, 
Cleveland,  term  began  November  6,  1895.  ex- 
pires November  5,  1900.  Alfred  W.  Lamson,  Re- 
publican, Cleveland,  term  began  November  6, 
1895,  expires  November  5,  1900.  Carlos  M.  Stone, 
Republican,  Cleveland,  term  began  November  6, 
1895,  expires  November  5,  1900.  Walter  C.  Ong, 
Republican,  Cleveland,  term  began  February  9, 
1894,  expires  February  8,  1899.  T.  K.  Dissette, 
Republican.  Cleveland,  term  began  December  3, 
1894,  expires  December  3,  1899.  Frank  E.  Dellen- 
baugh,  Republican,  Cleveland,  term  begins  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 

FIFTH    DISTRICT— FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Brown  and  Clermont  Counties — John  M.  Mark- 
ley,  Democrat,  Georgetown,  term  begins  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  *Frank 
Davis,  Democrat,  Batavia,  term  began  October 
15,  1893,  expires  October  14,  1898. 

FIFTH    DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Fayette,  Highland,  Madison,  Pickaway  and 
Ross  Counties — *fH.  B.  Maynard,  Republican, 
Washington  C.  H.,  term  began  April  14,  1894,  ex- 
pires February  5,  1899.  *J.  C.  Douglas,  Re- 
publican,   Chillicothe,    term    began    February    9, 

1894,  expires  February  8,   1899.     Festus   Walters, 
Republican,   Circleville,    term   began  February  9, 

1895,  expires   February   8,    1900.     Cyrus    Newby, 
Republican,    Hillsboro,    term   begins    February   9, 

1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 

♦Act  under  which  elected  repealed,  but  incum- 
bent holds  until  expiration  of  present  term. 

tAppointed  and  subsequently  elected  to  fill  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  death  of  Ace  Gregg. 

FIFTH   DISTRICT— THIRD   SUBDIVISION. 

Franklin  County— Thomas  M.  Bigger,  Repub- 
lican, Columbus;  term  begins  February  9,  1897, 
expires  February  8,  1902.  *Eli  P.  Evans,  Demo- 
crat, Columbus;  term  began  May  1,1893,  expires 
May  1,  1898.  *David  F.  Pugh,  Republican,  Colum- 
bus;   term    began   May    8,    1893,    expires   Mav    8, 

1898.  *DeWitt  C.  Badger,   Democrat,   Columbus.; 
term  began  May  8,  1893,  expires  May  8,  1898. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT— FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 
Delaware,  Knox  and  Licking  Counties— John 
David  Jones,  Democrat,  Newark;  term  begins 
February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  Em- 
met M.  Wickham,  Democrat,  Delaware;  term  be- 
gins February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 

SIXTH  DISTRICT— SECOND   SUBDIVISION. 

Ashland,  Morrow  and  Richland  Counties— Nor- 
man M.  Wolfe,  Democrat,  Mansfield;  term  be- 
gins February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 
Thomas  E.  Duncan,  Republican,  Mt.  Gilead; 
term  began  February  9,  189*.  expires  February  8, 
1899. 

SIXTH    DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

Coshocton,  Holmes  and  Wayne  Counties— John 
T.  Maxwell,  Democrat,  Millersburg;  term  begins 
February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 
♦fFrank  Taggart,   Republican,   Wooster. 

SEVENTH     DISTRICT— FIRST     SUBDIVISION. 

Fairfield,  Hocking  and  Perry  Counties  —  Tall 
Slough,  Democrat,  Lancaster;  term  begins  Febru- 
ary 9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  fOliver 
W.  H.  Wright,  Democrat,  Logan;  term  began 
November  11,  1896,   expires  December  3,  1899. 

SEVENTH    DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Adams,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Pike  and  Scioto 
Counties  —  John  Clinton  Milner,  Republican, 
Portsmouth;  term  begins  February  9,  1897,  ex- 
expires  February  8,  1902.  Henry  Collings,  IRepub- 
lican,  Manchester;  term  begins  February  9,  1897, 
expires  Feruary  8,  1902.  William  D.  James,  Re- 
publican, Waverly;  term  began  February  9  1894 
expires  February  8,  1899. 

*Act  under  which  elected  repealed,  but  incum- 
bent holds  until  expiration  of  present  term. 

tAppointed  in  place  of  Edward  S.  Dowell 

•(•Unexpired  term  of  Joseph  G.  Hunman,  de- 
ceased. 

*f  Appointed  in  place  of  Edward  S.  Dowell. 
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I  SEVENTH  DISTRICT— THIRD  SUBDIVISION. 
Athens,  Gallia,  Meigs,  Monroe,  Vinton  and 
Washington  Counties,  Joseph  M.  Wood,  Repub- 
lican, Athens;  term  begins  February  9,  1897,  ex- 
pirs  February  8,  1902.  Hiram  L.  Sibley,  Repub- 
lican, Marietta;  term  began  July  3,  1893,  expires 
July  3,  1898.  Henry  W.  Coultrap,  Republican, 
McArthur;  term  began  January  7,  1895,  expires 
December  31,  1899. 

EIGHTH     DISTRICT— FIRST     SUBDIVISION. 
Guernsey  Morgan,   Muskingum  and  Noble,   Wil- 
liam B.   Crew,   Republican,   MoConnelsville;   term 
begins    February    9,     1897,     expires    February    8, 
1902.     Gilbert  D.  Munson,  Republican,  Zanesville; 
term  began  August   13.    1894,    expires  August   13, 
1899.     William  Chambers,   Republican,    Caldwell, 
term  begins  April  18,  1897,  expires  April  17,  1902. 
EIGHTH   DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 
Belmont   County,   Jesse  W.   Hollingsworth,    Re- 
publican,   St.    Clairsville;    term    begins    February 
9,   1897,   expires  February  8,    1902. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT — THIRD  SUBDIVISION. 
Harrison,  Jefferson  and  Tuscarawas  Counties, 
John  A.  Mansfield,  Republican,  Steubenville; 
term  begins  February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8, 
1902.  Fletcher  Douthitt.  Republican,  New  Phila- 
delphia; term  begins  April  19,  1897,  expires  April 
18    1902. 

NINTH   DISTRICT — FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 
Carrol  Columbiana  and  Stark  Counties,  Thos.  T. 
McCarty,  Republican,  Canton;  term  begins  Febru- 
ary 9.  1897.  expires  February  8,  1902.  Isaac  H.Tay- 
lor, Republican,  Carrollton;  term  began  April  20, 

1896.  expires  April  19,  1901.  *Philip  M.  Smith, 
Republican,  Wellsville;  term  began  December  11, 
1895.  expires  November  3,  1900. 

♦Appointed  in  place  of  Nathan  B.  Billingsley, 
resigned,  and  subsequently  elected  for  unexpired 
term. 

NINTH     DISTRICT— SECOND     SUBDIVISION. 

Mahoning,  Portage  and  Trumbull  Counties, 
James  B.  Kennedy,  Republican,  Youngstown; 
,ut'-i    begins   February   9,    1897,    expires   February 

8,  1902.  George  F.  Robinson,  Republican,  Raven- 
na; term  began  April  24,  1893,  expires  April  24, 
1898.  Thomas  I.  Gillmer,  Republican,  Warren; 
term  began  November  10,  1893,  expires  November 

9,  1898. 

NINTH    DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

Ashtabula,  Geauga  and  Lake  Counties,  William 
P.  Howland,  Republican,  Jefferson;  term  begins 
February  9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902.  De- 
los -W.  Canfield,  Republican,  Chardon;  term  be- 
gan February  4,  1895,  expires  February  4,  1900. 
TENTH    DISTRICT— FIRST    SUBDIVISION. 

Hancock,  Hardin,  Seneca  and  Wood  Counties, 
Charles  M.  Melhorn.  Republican,  Kenton;  term 
began  February  9,  1895,  expires  February  8,  1900. 
J.  W.  Schaufelberger.  Democrat,  Tiffin;  term  be- 
gan May  1,  1893,  expires  May  1,  1898. 

TENTH    DISTRICT— SECOND    SUBDIVISION. 

Crawford,  Marion  and  Wyandot  Counties,  Allen 
Smalley,  Democrat,  Upper  Sandusky;  term  be- 
gan April  15.  1895,  expires  April  15,  1900.  James 
C.  Tobias,  Democrat,  Bucyrus;  term  begins  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 

TENTH    DISTRICT— THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

Logan  and  Union  Counties,  Duncan  Dow,  Re- 
publican,  Bellefontaine;  term  begins  February  9, 

1897,  expires  February  8,  1902. 


The  Courts  of  Cincinnati    and  Hamil- 
ton  County. 


All  Courts  sit  from  10  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m., 
and  from  2  to  4:30  p.   m. 

Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati,  terms  begin  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  Judges— Fred  W.  Moore, 
terms  ends  May,  1897;  Samuel  F.  Hunt,  May. 
1898;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  Mav.  1899:  terms,  five 
years  each;  salary,  $0,000  each,  half  paid  by  the 
city  and  half  by  the  county. 

Common  Pleas  Court  of  Hamilton  County, 
terms  begin  first  Monday  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  Judges  Diavid  Davis,  Ferd 
Jelke,    Jr.,    John   P.    Murphy,    Samuel   W.    Smith, 


Jr.  and  Fred  Spiegel;  terms  expire.  February,  1902, 
D.  Thew  Wright  and  Howard  Holiister,  terms  ex- 
pire December,  1898;  terms,  five  years;  «aleu-y, 
$6,000  each. 

Probate  Court  of  Hamilton  Countv,  always  In 
session.  Judge— Howard  Ferris,  $5,000;  term  three 
years,  expires  February.  19(jO;  Chief  Deputy  Clerk 
C.  E.  James,  $2,200;  Cashier,  Frank  McCord 
$1,800;  Marriage  License  Clerk.  Charles  Weldner, 
Jr.,  $1,500;  Deputy  Clerks— R.  E.  I-M- 
$1,800;  John  Doyle,  $1,800;  J.  M.  Sprazue.  $1,500; 
G.  P.  Carrol,  $1,500. 

Insolvency  Court  of  Hamilton  County.  Judge— 
Aaron  McNeil,  $5,000;  term  (five  years)  expire 
February,  1900;  Chief  Clerk,  Charles  W.  Row- 
land;  Deputy  Clerk  Philip  P.    Oosgrave,   $1  500. 

Circuit  Court  (includes  Hamilton,  Clermont, 
Butler  and  Warren  Counties),  Judges—  Peter  F 
Swing,  term  ends  February  8,  1903;  Jos.  Cox,  term 
ends  February  8,  1899;  James  N.  Smith,  term 
ends  February  8,  1901. 


Judges  of  Hamilton  County. 

Since  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution   in   1851  • 

Common  Pleas  Court— A.  <}.  W.  Carter  isr.l- 
61;  Stanley  Matthews,  1851-55;  Robert  B.  War- 
den, 1851-52;  Don  Piatt,  1852;  Nelson  Cross  and 
James  Parker,  1855;  Washington  Van  Haram, 
1856;  Patrick  Mallon,  1856-59;  M.  W.  Oliver 
1856-59;  William  M.  Dickinson,  1859;  Isaac  S. 
Collins,  1859-61;  Nicholas  Headington  and  Ed- 
ward Woodruff,  1861-71;  M.  F.  Force.  Joseph 
Cox  and  Charles  C.  Murdock,  1872-77;  Jacob  Bur- 
net and  William  L.  Avery,  1871-76;  William  L. 
Avery,  Joseph  Cox  and  Nicholas  Longworth,  1877- 
82;  Robert  A.  Johnston  and  Jacob  Burnet.  1876- 
81;  Fayette  Smith  and  Frederick  W.  Moore.  1878- 
83;  Robert  A  Johnston,  S.  N.  Maxwell.  John  S. 
Connor  and  L.  M.  Buch waiter,  1882-87;  William 
L.  Avery,  elected  for  term  of  1882-87,  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  A.  B.  Huston ;  Samuel  R. 
Matthews  and  C.  D.  Robertson,  1883-88;  Philip 
H.Kumler,  Jacob  Shroder,  S.  N.  Maxwell.  Charles 
Evans  and  M.  L.  Buchwalter,  1887-92;  Miller  Out- 
calt  and  Clement  Bates,  1888-93;  Philip  H.  Kum- 
ler,  M.  L.  Buchwalter,  Charles  Evans,  John  R 
Sayler  and  M.  F.  Wilson,  1892-97;  D.  Thew 
Wright  and  Howard  Hollister,  1893-98. 

Circuit  Court— Joseph  Cox,  1885-97;  James  M. 
Smith,  1885-89;  Philip  B.  Swing,  1885-97;  Joseph 
Cox,  1887-99. 

Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati— Oliver  M.  Spencer, 
1854-61;  Wm.  Y.  Gholson,  1854-59;  Bellamy 
Storer,  1854-61;  George  Hoadly,  1860-65:  Chas.  D. 
Coffin,  1862-3:  Stanley  Matthews,  1863-5;  Charles 
Fox,  1865-68;  Alphonso  Taft,  1860-71;  M.  B.  Ha- 
gans,  1869-73;  J.  L.  Miner  and  J.  Bryant  Walker, 
1872;  Alfred  Yaple,  1873-78;  T.  A.  O'  Conner, 
1873-77:  W.  H.  Tilden,  1874-78;  M.  F.  Force, 
1877-87;  Judson  Harmon,  1878-87;  J.  B.  Foraker, 
1876-82;  Wm.  Worthington,  1882-84;  Hiram  D. 
Peck,  1884-89;  Wm.  H.  Taft,  1883-88;  Samuel  F. 
Hunt,  1888-98:  Edward  F.  Noyes,  1889  (died  while 
in  office;  succeeded  by  John  R.  Sayler,  who  served 
till  1894;  Rufus  B.  Smith,  1894-99;  Fred  W. 
Moore,    1895-97. 

Probate  Court— John  B.  Warren,  1852-55;  John 
Burgoyne,  1855-58;  Geo.  H.  Hilton,  1858-61:  Alex. 
Paddack,  1861-64;  Edward  Woodruff,  1864-67:  Ed- 
ward F.  Noyes,  1867-70;  Geo.  T.  Hoeffer,  1870-73; 
Wm.  Tilden,  February  9,  1873,  to  August  20, 
1873;  Albert  Paddack,  August  20,  1873,  to  No- 
vember 1,  1873;  Isaac  B.  Matson,  November  1, 
1873,  to  February  9,  1885 ;  H.  P.  Goebel.  1885,  tp  | 
February  9.  1891;  Howard  Ferris,  February  9, 
1891,  to  1897.  

Law  Library  of  Hamilton  County. 

Organized  1846:  incorporated  1S47:  destroyed  in 
;  the  burning  of  the  courthouse  March  29.  1884,  the 
|  loss  being  17,000  volumes,  which  had  cost  $43,- 
!  968  98.  Since  then  books  to  the  amount  of  over 
'  $75,000  have  been  purchased.  The  library  was 
;  reopened  and  ready  for  use  April  3,  1884.  with 
!  nine  volumes,  in  temporary  quarters  in  the  De- 
bolt  Building.  It  was  moved  with  the  Courts  to 
I  the  Albany  Building,  and  later  to  the  new  court - 
'  house.  It  now  has  about  22,000  books  and  about 
!  300  members.  Maurice  W.  Myers  has  been  its 
I  librarian  over  35  years. 
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Church  Directory, 

With  date  of  organization,  names  and  salaries 
of  pastors. 

BAPTIST   CHURCHES. 

Bethel.  South  av.,  Cheviot  (1824);  Rev.  Abner 
F.  Bowling  ($1,000). 

Columbia  Church,  n.  s.  Eastern  av.,  east  of 
Tusculum  av.  (1865);  Rev.  W.  E.  Stevens  ($800) 

Dayton  Street,  s.  s.  Dayton,  bet.  Central  av. 
and  Linn  (1888);  Rev.  E.  P.  Roberts. 

Duck  Creek,  Church  av.,  Mt.  Lookout;  vacant 

First,  e.  s.  Wesley  av.,  near  Court  (1814),  va- 

CIFtrst  German,    s.   e.   cor.   Walnut  and   Corwine 

(1?„m^aS^A0ntcC^TVenty-fifth    Ward 

^nUo^ocste,  pike  (1887)-  Rev.  W.  O.  Shaw 

Mt.  Auburn,  Auburn  av.,  nr.  Gillman  av.  (1856); 

V  Ninth  Street,  s.  s.  Ninth,  bet.  Vine  and  Race 
(1830);  Rev.  W.  G.  Partridge  ($3,600). 

Station  A,   Hunt  and  Elsinore  sts. 

Station  B,  Third  and  Collard  sts. 

ISSSS  &.  ftti™?;  Twenty-ninth  Ward. 
Station  E,  s.  s.  Eighth,  nr.  Evans. 
Ital  on  F    Harrison  av.,  w    Spring ;  Grove  av 
Harmon  Memorial  Church,  Norwood;  Rev.  E.  L. 

STincoln  Park,  s.  s.  Hopkins,  opp  Lincoln  Park 
(1844)-  Rev.  George  R.  Robbins  ($2,500). 

Walnut  Hills,  e.  s.  of  Kemper  lane,  south  of 
McMillan,  Walnut  Hills  (1872).  /<0„_.      -r, 

Calvary    (colored),    179   W.    Third    (1867);    Rev. 

TC0o1r1inthTanbb"(colored).      Spring     St.,      Avondale 

(1Sne?erV'(coloredS)m2fe  Broadway   (1885);   Rev. 

IjF?rstY<oUfngCumminsville    (colored),    Streng    St., 

Twenty-fifth  Ward  (1870);  Rev    Peter  F    Fossett. 

First  (colored),  Foraker  av.,  Walnut  Hills,  Rev. 

RM?'  ZiSnU(Soiorecl),  700  W.  Sixth;  Rev.  George 
^Pleasant  Green  (colored),  247  Broadway;  Rev. 
J\SonIYcroifored),  w.  s.  Mound,  bet.  Ninth  and 
RS^olS!:nRSy-^n£-  ffi'Sbn  and  Cen- 
tral av.  (1867);  Rev.  H.  H.  Harris. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

Vine  Street  e.  s.  Vine,  bet.  Eighth  and  Ninth 
(1831) ;   Rev.   Herbert  S.   Bigelow   ($2 ,500) 

Columbia,   Eastern   av.,   Columbia    (1867);    Rev. 

AkWertinde:egee(r!!de(!0kev.  E.  I.  Jones   ($1,500). 
Plymouth,    n.    w.    cor.    Glenway    av.    and    Piy- 

mStorrs^V'junotion  State  av.  and  Warsaw  av 
Twenty-first  Ward  (1882);  Rev.  D.  I.  Jones  ($800). 

Walnut  Hills,  n.  e.  cor.  Locust  and  Kemper 
lane   (1884);  Rev.   Sydney  Strong   <$2,iiU0). 

Welsh,  w.  s.  Lawrence,  bet.  Thud  and  Fourth 
(1840);   Rev.   W.   O.   Jones  ($1,500). 

DISCIPLES   OF    CHRIST. 

Central,  n.  s.  Ninth,  bet.  Plum  and  Central  av. 
(1829);  Rev.  A.  M.  Harvuot  ($2  000) 

Camp  Washington,  cor.  Hopple  and  Beard  sts. 
(1893);  Rev.  I.  C.  Hoskins  ($1,000). 

Fergus  Street.  East  Lingo  st.  (1840);  Rev. 
Philip  T.  Pendleton. 

Fourth  313  Eastern  av.  (1842);  Rev.  Vernon 
Stauffer  ($800).  . 

Richmond  Street,  s.  w.  cor.  Cutter  and  Rich- 
mond (1.S42);   Rev.  Justin     N.   Green   ($900). 

Walnut  Hills,  Locust,  bet.  Kemper  lane  and 
Park  av.,  Walnut  Hills  (1883);  Rev.  Frank  O. 
Pannon   ($1,650). 

Harrison  Sued  Church  (colored),  n.  s.  Har- 
rison, easl  of  Broadway  (1853);  pulpit  vacant. 

Walnul    Hills   Christian  Church   (colored),    s.    e. 
cor.    Gilbert  av.    and   Curtis. 
FRIENDS. 

Friends'   Meeting  House   (Orthodox),   n.  w.   cor. 
Eighth  and  Mound   (1813);  Murray  Shipley,  Wm. 
H.  Taylor  and  Anna  Johnson,  ministers. 
I — 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANT. 

Camp  Washington  Evangelical  Church,  n.  e. 
cor  Sidney  av.  and  Rachel,  Camp  Washington 
(1873);  Rev.  J.   A.   Vos   ($800). 

Emanuel's  Church,  s.  w.  cor.  Tremont  and 
Lawnway,  Fairmount;  Rev.  C.  W.  H.  Goosman 
($500). 

First,  at  Columbia,  4311  Eastern  av.  (1876); 
Rev.   Richard  Ladegast  (300). 

First  German  Protestant  Church  on  Price  Hill, 
McPherson  av.,  south  of  Warsaw  av.,  Price  Hill 
(1885);  Rev.  R.  Buecklers  (500). 

German  Evangelical  St.  Marcus  Church,  Clark, 
near  Freeman  av.  (1864);  Rev.  C.  G.  Wagner 
($800). 

German  Evangelical  Protestant  (St.  Peter's)  In- 
dependent Church,  west  side  Elm,  near  Findlay 
(1887);  Rev.  H.  W.  Pohlmeyer  ($800). 

German  United  Evangelical  Church  (St.  Pe- 
ter's), n.  w.  cor.  Main  and  McMicken  av.  (1832) ; 
Rev.  Ewald  Haun  ($800). 

German  United  Evangelical  Church  (St.  Paul's), 
s.  w.  cor.  Race  and  Fifteenth  (1845) ;  Rev.  Edward 
Voss  ($1,000). 

Matthew  United  Evangelical  German  Church, 
cor.  Elm  and  Liberty  (1837);  Rev.  Emil  K. 
L.  Schmidt  ($900). 

Phlllipus  German  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Ohio  av.  and  McMicken  av. 
(1890) ;  Rev.  Jocob  Pister  ($800). 

St.  John's  n.  e.  cor.   Bellevue  av.   and  Fosdick, 
Mt.  Auburn  (1872);  Rev.  John  Heckman   ($1,000). 
St.  John's  Protestant  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Twelfth 
and  Elm  (1814);  Rev.  Hugo  G.  Eisenlohr  ($1,000). 
St.  Lucas's  Church,  north  side  Third,  opp.  Par- 
sons (1865);  Rev.  Wm.  Roeper  ($600). 

St.  Martini  Church,  West  Sixth,  near  Mt.  Echo 
road  (1847);  Rev.  Ernst  Guntrum  ($800). 

St.   Martin's  German  Protestant  Church,   Saffin 

av.,  St.  Peterstown  (1851);  Rev.  J.  A.  Vos  ($200). 

Third     Evangelical     Protestant     Church,     west 

side  Walnut,  bet.   Eighth  and  Ninth   (183S) ;  Rev. 

Henry  Haefner  ($1,000). 

First  German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church, 
Apple  St..  Twenty-fifth  Ward  (1855);  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Schenck  ($1,000). 

German  United  Evangelical  Church  (Zion),  cor. 
Bremen  and  Fifteenth  (1843);  Rev.  F.  W.  Ado- 
meit. 

GERMAN   REFORMED. 
First  German  Reformed  Church,  west  side  Free- 
man av.,   opp.   Findlay   (1845);   Rev.   John   Bach- 
mann. 

German  Evangelical  Reformed  (Salem)  Church, 
n.  w.  cor.  Sycamore  and  Orchard  (1857);  Rev. 
Fred  O.  Zesch. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Avondale    Presbyterian    Church,    Rockdale    av., 
Avondale  (1868);  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss  ($2,500). 

Bethany  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Maxwell  place, 
south  of  Lehman  road  (1881);  Rev.  J.  G.  Francis, 
D.  D. 

Bethany  Chapel  Mission,  s.  e.  cor.  May  and 
Burbank,  Walnut  Hills  (vacant). 

Central  Presbyterian  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Mound 
and  Barr  (1844);  Rev.  George  W.  Shields  ($1,- 
800). 

Clifford  Chapel,  s.  w.  cor.  Vine  and  St.  Clair 
(1800);  Rev.  F.  A.  Walter  ($1,000). 

Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  s.  w.  cor.  Clif- 
ton av.  and  Bryant  av.,  OPfton  (1881);  Rev.  D.  B. 
Fitzgerald   ($2,500). 

Fairmount  German  Presbyterian  Church,  s.  w. 
cor.  Lidciell  and  Baltimore  av.,  Fairmount  (1887); 
Jacob    Conzett    ($800). 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fourth,  between  Main 
and  Walnut  (1792);  Rev.  C.  L.  Work,  D.  D. 
($2,500). 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Gilbert  av. 
and  Locust  St.,  Walnut  Hills  (1818);  Rev.  Will- 
iam McKibbln  ($3,500). 

Knox  Church,  Hyoe  Park  (1895);  Rev.  W.  L. 
Spiegel  ($1,000). 

First  German  Church,   Linn,  between  York  and 
Dayton  (1856);  Rev.   Herman  W.  Hortsch   ($600). 
Fifth  Presbyterian  Church,  s.  w.   cor.  John  and 
Clark  (1S72);  J.  S.  Thomas  ($1,500). 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Orchard,  between 
Sycamore  and  Main  (1856);  Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell 
($1,500). 
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Mt.  Auburn  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Auburn 
av.,  east  of  Auburn  av.,  Mt.  Auburn  (1866);  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Curtis  ($3,000). 

Mohawk  Presbyterian  Chapel,  2  Ravine  (1892); 
Rev.  Peter  Robertson  ($1,000). 

North  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamilton  av.,  near 
^has*  pv.,  Twentv-fifth  Ward  (1853);  Rev.  J.  M. 
La  Bach,  D.  D.   ($1,200). 
Pilgrim  Chapel,  Ida  st.,  Mt.  Adams  (1890). 
Calvary  Church,  Linwood;  Rev.  Ira  I.  Gorry. 
Poplar  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Poplar,  near 
Freeman   av.    (1859);   Rev.   George   S.   J.    Browne 
($1,200). 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,   s.   w.  cor.   Eighth 
and  Elm  (1816);  Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee  ($5,000). 
•      Second  German  Church,  Liberty,   west  ot  Free- 
I  man  av. 

I  Seventh  Presbyterian  Church,  s.  e.  cor.  Madi- 
sonville  av.  and  Kleine,  Walnut  Plills  (1S49) ;  Rev. 
A.  B.  Riggs  ($2,000). 

Elmwood    Place    Presbyterian    Church     (1887); 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Irwin  ($1,000). 
I      Norwood      Presbyterian     Church,      Floral     and 
I  Smith  avs.  (1887);  Rev.  J.  J.  Hopkins  ($1,200). 

(Westminster    Presbvterian    Church,    Price    and 
Grand  avs.,   Price  Hill   (18S5);   Rev.   H.   J.   Stew- 
ard.   D.   D.   ($2,000). 
Westwood    Presbyterian    Church     (1881);     Rev. 
Charles  F.  Mussey,  D.  D.  ($1,200). 

H  Westwood  (German),  Westwood;  Rev.  Charles 
Becker. 

Sixth  Presbyterian  Church,  508  and  510  Eastern 
av.,  near  Vance  (1842);  Rev.  Brooks  Lawrence. 

Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Seventh,  between 
Linn  and  Baymiller  (1829);  Rev.  M.  L.  Tressler 
($1,800). 

PRESBYTERIAN    REFORMED. 

First  Reformed  Church,   Plum,   between  Eighth 

and  Ninth  (1840);  Rev.  David  McKinney  ($2,000). 

Second    Reformed    Presbyterian    Church,    north 

side   Clinton,    between   Central    avenue   and   John 

(1860);  Rev.  J.  C.  Smith  ($1,200). 

PRESBYTERIAN    UNITED. 
United    Presbyterian   Church,    Grand   and   Nas- 
sau, Walnut  Hills   (1835);   Rev.   J.   K.   Montgom- 
ery ($2,000). 

PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL. 
Right  Rev.  Boyd  "Vincent,  Bishop  Diocese  South- 
ern Ohio,  office  29  Mitchell  Building  ($4,000). 
Rev.  G.  H.  Edwards,  Archdeacon  ($2,000). 
Christ    Church,     north     side     Fourth,     between 
Sycamore  and  Broadway  (1817);  Rev.  Robert  A. 
Gibson,  rector  ($3,700). 

Calvary  Church,  Clifton  (1856);  Rev.  Edwin  F. 
Small  ($1,800  and  rectory). 
Chapel  of  the  Redeemer,   651  Elm   street. 
Church   of  the  Advent,    Kemper  lane,    south    of 
McMillan,  Walnut  Hills  (1855);  Rev.   Peter  Tins- 
ley  ($1,800). 

Church  of  the  Atonement,   Riverside;   Rev.   W. 
C.  Otte  ($400). 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,   west  side   of  Stanton 
venue,  between  Oak  avenue  and  McMillan;  Rev. 
George  N.  Eastman  ($1,500). 

Church  of  the  Nativity,  southeast  corner  of 
Hawthorne  and  Phillips  avenues,  Price  Hill 
(1879):  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Howard  ($1,000). 

St.  Andrew's  Mission  (colored);  Rev.  G.  A.  Mc- 
3uire  ($700). 

Holy    Trinity    Church,    Hartwell;    Rev.    C.    M. 
Roberts  ($1,000  and  rectory). 
Grace  Church,  Linwood;  vacant. 
St.   Thomas's  Church,   Milford;  Rev.   G.  E.   Ed- 
ar  (.$000). 

Christ  Church,  Glendale;  Rev.  C.  M.  Eenedict 
$1,200  and  rectory). 

Churnh  of  the  Resurrection,  Fern  Bank;  Rev. 
V.   C.    Thompson   ($1,000  and  rectory). 

Church  of  Our  Savior,  HoTlister  street,  Mt.  Au- 
)urn  (1879);  Rev.  James  D.  Stanley  ($2,000  and 
ectory). 

Emmanual   Church,    651    Eastern   avenue;    Rev. 
Villiam  C.  Otte  ($600  and  rectory). 
Grace  Church,    Main    avenue,    Avondale    (1867); 
lev.   D.   9.  Marfield   ($2,000). 

Grace  Church,  College  Hill  (1866);  Rev.  John 
f.  Ely  ($1,200  and  rectory). 

St.  Paul's  Church,  southeast  corner  of  Seventh 
,nd  Plum  (1816);  Rev.  Frank  Woods  Baker  ($2,- 
00);  assistant  rector,  Rev.  Jas.  H.  Young 
$1,000). 


St.    Philip's   Church,     KIrby     avenue.    Twenty-  j 
fifth  Ward  (1870). 

St.    Duke's   Chapel    (the    Bishop's    free    < 
southwest   corner   Findilay   and    Baymiller   (1K84,>; 
Rev.   Paul  Matthews  ($1,200). 

St.  Stephen's  Church,  Winton  Place  (1886);  Rev. 
A.   J.  Smith   ($1,000). 

Trinity,  Liberty  street;  vacant. 

Good    Shepherd,    Norwood;    Rev.    John    Haight 
($800). 

Fai'rview  Heights  Mission. 

Mad  1  son vi lie— 'Rev.  D.  W.  Cox  (#800). 


HOLLANDISCHE    REFORMED. 
Hollandische    Reformed    Church, 
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First 
Mulberry  street   (1866);   Rev.   John  Timberman. 
JEWISH    SYNAGOGUES 

Austria  Hungaria  Congregation,  414  Clinton  j 
street;  Rev.  Moses  Daum.  rabbi. 

B'ne  Israel,  s.  e.  c.  Eighth  and  Mound  streetB. 
(1824);    Rabbi,    David   Philipson    ($6,000). 

B'ne  Jeshurun,  s.  e.  c.  Eighth  and  Plum  (1842);  • 
Rabbi,  Isaac  M.  Wise  ($6,000);  Assistant  Rabbi,  i 
Charles  Levy  ($2,400). 

Beth    Tfila    Congregation,    north    side    Carlisle 
avenue,    between   Central    av.    and   John;    Rabbi,  ! 
S.  Isaac  Finkelstein. 

Beth  Haknesis,  514  George;  Rev.  Joseoh  Erodi<\ 
Rabbi. 

Adath  Israel,  n.  w.  cor.  Seventh  and  Cutter;  ! 
Rev.  Samuel  Bandet,   Rabbi. 

Holy  Congregation  of  Brethren  In  Love.  n.  e.  ] 
cor.  John  and  Bauer  av. ;  Rabbi,  Jacob  Mendel. 

Beth  Hamedrasch  Hagadol  Congregation,  307 
W.  Fifth  st.;  Rabbi,  David  Frisch. 

Beth  Hamedrasch,  613  W.  Court  (1891);  Rabbi, 
Sender  Lifsitz. 

Richmond  Street  Temple;  Rev.  Aaron  Grodski. 

LUTHERAN. 

First  English,  east  side  of  Race,  bet.  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth   (1841);   Rev.  E.  K.   Bell. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  east  side  ! 
of  Race,  bet.  Fifteenth  and  Liberty   (1849);  Rev. 
Alexander  "Von  Schlichten. 

St.  Paul's,  n.  e.  cor.  Cook  and  Draper  (1889); 
Rev.  E.  R.  Wagner. 

Walnut  Hills  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  s. 
e.  cor.  Locust  and  Stanton  av.  (1888);  Rev.  John 
A.   Hall. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

Bishop,  J.  M.  Walden  ($4,500);  Rev.  R.  H.  Rust, 
D.  D.,  Presiding  Elder  Cincinnati  District. 

Asbury  Chapel,  south  side  Webster,  bet.  Main 
and  Sycamore  (1826);  Rev.  Edward  McHugh 
($1,536). 

Camp  Washington  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Hopple 
and  Sidney  av. ;  Rev.  G.  C.  Mosher  ($720.) 

Christie  Chapel,  n.  w.  cor.  Court  and  Wesley 
av.   (1845);  Rev    J.  R.  Colley  ($1,900.) 

Columbia  Church,  north  side  Eastern  av..  Co- 
lumbia   (1805);    Rev.    W.    A.    Deaton    ($1,050.) 

Fairmount  Church,  Tremont  st.,  Fairmount 
(1860);  Rev.  S.  G.  Pollard  ($1,040). 

Finley  Chapel,  south  side  Clinton,  bet.  Cutter 
and  Linn  (1854);   Rev.  J.   A.   Geissinger   ($800.) 

Grace  Church,  Forest  av.,  Avondale;  Rev.  E.  O. 
Buxton  ($2,360). 

McKendree  Chapel,  Eastern  av.,  bet.  French 
and  Hazen  (1834);  Rev.  B.  D.  Hypes  ($1,200). 

Clifton— Clifton  av.  and  Senator  place  (1S92); 
Rev.  C.  E.  Schenk  ($1,620). 

Westwood— (1840)  Rev.  M.  M.  Kugler  ($1,400). 

Linwood  and  Red  Bank— Rev.  C.  L.  Myers. 

Winton  Place— Rev.  A.  B.  Austin. 

Mt.  Auburn  Church,  cor.  Auburn  av.  and  Mc- 
Millan (1850);  Rev.  R.  J.  Wykcoff  ($1,573). 

Mt.  Lookout  Church,  s.  w.  cor.  Observatory  and 
Church  avs.  (1886) ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Gaddis. 

Pearl  Street  Church,  East  Pearl,  near  Lawrence 
st.  (1839);  Rev.  G.  Roughton. 

Pendleton  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Columbia  and  Del- 
ta avs.  (1850);  Rev.  D.  J.  Starr  ($600). 

Price  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Considine 
and  Phillips  av.  (1855);  Rev.  A.  C.  Turrell 
($1,000). 

Riverside  M.  E.  Church,  Riverside  (1S90) ;  Rev. 
G.  Roughton   ($600). 

St.  John's  Church,  s.  e.  cor.  Park  and  Carlisle 
av.  (1848);  Rev.  W.  H.  Spybey  ($000). 

St.  Paul's,  s.  w.  cor.  Seventh  and  Smith  sts. 
(1819);  Rev.  J.  M.  Meeker  ($3,500). 


Trinity  Church,  north  side  Ninth  St.,  between 
Race  and  Elm  (1837):  Rev.  C.  W.  Gullette 
($2,250). 

Walnut  Hills,  b.  e.  cor.  McMillan  and  Ashland 
sits.,  Walnut  Hills  (1853),  Rev.  G.  W.  DuBois 
($3,500). 

Wesley  Chapel,  north  side  Fifth  st.,  between 
Broadway  and  Sycamore  (1805);  Rev.  J.  W.  Ma- 
g-ruder ($1,700). 

Cumminsvi'lle,  Chase  st.,  Twenty-fifth  Ward 
(1839);  Rev.  C.  Wor.es  ($1,300). 

York  Street  Chapel,  s.  w.  cor.  Bay  miller  and 
Yorksts.  (1840)  ;Rev.  G.  L.  Tufts  ($1,000). 

O' Bryonvilile  M.  E.  Church,  n.  w.  cor.  Madison 
and  Lavlnla  avs.  (1890) ;  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark. 

McMicken  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  west  of  Vine 
(1890)  Rev.  W.  H.  Gibson. 

METHODIST   EPISCOPAL,   (GERMAN). 

First  German  M.  E.  Chapel,  east  side  Race  St., 
between   Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth   (1835) ;   Rev. 

F.  B.  Cramer  ($1,400). 

Blanchard  Chapel  (Fourth  German),  east  side 
Spring-  Grove  av.,  near  Harrison  av.   (1874);  Rev. 

G.  Maag. 

Everett  Street  (Second  German)  M.  E.  Chapel, 
south  side  Everett  St.,  near  Linn  (1850);  Rev. 
John  Oetjen  ($1,300). 

Third  German  M.  E.  Church,  Buckeye  St.,  near 
Main;  Rev.  Charles  Treusohel  ($1,400). 

Mt.  Auburn  (German)  M.  E.  Chapel,  114  Vine 
st.;  Rev.  B.  F.  Beal  ($1,300). 

Walnut  Hills  (German),  s.  w.  cor.  Fairfax  av. 
and  Hackberry  st.  (1886);  Rev.  T.  C.  Wurster 
($1,300). 

METHODIST    (COLORED). 

Alien  Temple,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  s.  e.  cor.  Broad- 
way and  Sixth  st.  (1824) ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Gilmere. 

Brown  Chapel,  A.  M.  E.  Church,  Park  av.,  Wal- 
nut Hills  (1858);  Rev.  Horace  Talbert. 

Mt.  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  Lincoln,  near  Park  av. 
(1X87);  Rev.  J.  H.  Payne  ($766). 

Mt.  Zion  M.  E.  Church,  Dirr  st.  (1868);  Rev. 
Scott  Ward  ($300). 

Ninth  Street  M.  E.  Church,  Ninth  St.,  near 
Freeman  av.;  Rev.  H.  W.  Tate  ($400). 

St.  John's  (Zion)  A.  M,  E.,  George  St.,  near 
Smith  (1892);  Rev.  R.   E.  Wilson. 

Westwood  M.  E.  Church,  Foraker  av.,  West- 
wood;  Rev.  J,   A,  Brooks. 

METHODIST   PROTESTANT. 

Grace  Church,  n.  e.  cor.  Eighth  and  Mound 
sts.  (1828);  Rev.  C.  H.  Hubbell. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC. 

Most  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Elder,  Archbishop; 
$5,000. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  southwest  corner  Eighth 
and  Plum;  Rev.  John  M.  Mackey,   pastor. 

All  Saints',  north  side  Third,  east  of  Collord; 
Rev.  Wm,  Daly,  pastor. 

Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Third,  between 
Central  av.  and  John. 

Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  northwest  cor. 
Betts  and  Linn;  Rev.  Felix  Graff,   pastor. 

Chapel  of  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Sixth,  between 
Sycamore  and  Broadway 

Church  of  the  Atonement,  north  side  of  Third, 
between  Central  av.  and  John;  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Murray,   pastor. 

Church  of  Blessed  Sacrament,  Wilder  av.,  near 
Gest,  Twenty-first  Ward;  Rev.  F.  X.  Dutton, 
pastor. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Torrence  road,  near 
Columbia  av. ;  Rev.  W.  F.  M.  O'Rourke,  pastor. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Mitchell  st..  Mt. 
Adams;  Rev.  S.  Kealy,  C.  P.,  pastor.  f~ 

Church  of  the  Holy  Family,  Price  av.,  near 
Hawthorne  av.,  Price  Hill;  Rev.  John  H.  Menke, 
pastor. 

Church  of  the  Immaculata,  Guido  St.,  Mt. 
Adams;  Rev.  W.  Schmidt,  C.  P.,  pastor. 

Church  of  the  Assumption,  s.  e.  cor.  Gilbert  av. 
and  Harvey,  Walnut  Hills;  Rev.  J.  J.  Kennedy, 
pastor 

♦Holy  Trinity  (German),  south  side  Fifth,  be- 
tween Smith  and  Mound;  Rev.  J.  C.  Albrinck, 
pastor. 

Our  Lady  of  Victories,  Delhi;  Rev.  H.  Runne- 
baum,    pastor. 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Steiner  st.,  Se- 
damsville;  Rev.  Joseph  Klostermann,   pastor. 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  s.  w.  cor.  Marshall  av 
and  Massachusetts  av.,  Camp  Washington;  Rev 
J.  M.  Feldmann,  pastor. 

St.  Agnes  (Good  Shepherd  Convent),  Bank,  nea 
Baymiller. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Mound  st.,  Avondale 
Rev.  D.  O'Meara,  S.  J.,  pastor. 

St.  Ann's  Church  (colored),  New,  east  of  Broad 
way;  Rev,  John  Driessen,  pastor. 

St.  Anthony's  (German),  south  side  Budd,  be 
tween  Carr  and  Donnersberger;  Rev.  Augustim 
Meyer,  pastor. 

St.  Augustin's  (German),  Bank,  between  Bay 
miller  and  Freeman  av. ;  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Wal 
burg,  pastor. 

St.  Bonaventura's  Church,  Queen  City  av.,  Fair 
mount;  Rev.  Rothman,  O.  S.  F.,  pastor. 

St.  Boniface,  Lakeman  st.,  Twenty-fifth  Ward 
Rev.  John  D.  Kress,  pastor. 

St.  Edward's,  Clark  St.,  between  Mound  ani 
Wesley  av. ;  Rev.  James  J.  O'Donohue.   pastor, 

♦St.  Francis  de  Sales,  cor.  Woodburn  av.  ant 
Madisonville  av.,  Walnut  Hills;  Rev.  A.  M.  Quat 
man,  pastor. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  west  side  Sycamore,  bet 
Sixth  and  Seventh;  Rev.  Eugene  H.  Brady,  S.  J 
pastor. 

St.  Francis  Seraphicus  (German),  cor.  Liber tj 
and  Vine;  Rev.  Chrysostomus  Theobald,  O.  S.  F. 
pastor. 

St.  George's,  north  side  Calhoun,  bet.  Jeffer?oi 
av.  and  Scioto,  Corryville;  Rev.  Maximiliar 
Schaefer,   O.  S.  F.,  pastor. 

St.  Henry's,  south  side  Flint  St.,  bet.  Denmar 
and  Dalton  av. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Cuatman,  pastor. 

St.  John's  (German),  cor.  Bremen  and  Green 
Rev.  Gregor  Fangmann,  O.  S.  F.,  pastor. 

*St.  John's  (German),  southeast  cor.  of  Linn  an 
Laurel;  Rev.  J.  Scholl,  pastor.- 

♦St.  Lawrence's,  Warsaw  av.,  near  Carson  av., 
Price  Hill;  Rev.  John  F.  Schoenhoft,  pastor. 

St.  Leo's  Ch-arch,  cor.  Baltimore  av.  and  Trade; 
Rev.  Francis  Kessing,  pastor. 

St.  Louis's  (German),  southwest  cor.  Eighth  and 
Walnut;  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Windthorst,  pastor. 

♦St.  Mary's  (German),  southeast  cor.  of  Clay 
and  Thirteenth;  Rev.  Bernard  Menge,  pastor. 

♦St.  Michael's  (German),  St.  Michael  st.,  Twen- 
ty-first Ward;  Rev.   Mathias  Deselaers,    pastor. 

St.  Patrick's  "Church,  Blue  Rock  St.,  Twenty- 
fifth  Ward;  Rev.  John  F.  Hickey,  pastor. 

♦St.  Patrick's,  northeast  cor.  Third  and  Mill; 
Rev.  James  Henry,   pastor. 

♦St.  Paul's  (German),  southeast  cor.  of  Spring 
and  Abigail;  Rev.  J.  Pohlschneider,  D.  D.,  pastor 

St.  Philomena's  (German),  north  side  of  Pearl, 
bet.  Pike  and  Butler;  Rev.  H.  Kemper,  pastor. 

St.  Rosa's  (German)  southeast  cor.  Eastern  av. 
and  Lumber;  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Meyer,  pastor. 

St.  Stanislaus's,  cor.  Cutter  and  Liberty;  Rev. 
Constantine  Domagalski,  pastor. 

St.  Stephen's,  Eastern  av.,  east  of  Tusculum  av., 
Columbia;  Rev.  J.   B.  Dickhaus,  pastor 

St.  Thomas's,  west  side  Sycamore,  bet.  Fifth 
and  Sixth;  Rev.  John  Kiely,  pastor. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Delhi  av.,  Sedamsville 
Rev.  Caspar  B.  Cahill,   pastor. 

Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Francis  (St.  Clara's 
Convent),   cor.   Third  and  Lytle. 

♦(Immovable  rectories.) 

Twelve  Catholic  churches  in  this  diocese  are  inr 
movable  rectories  and  their  pastors  are  called 
rectors,  who  cannot  be  removed  by  the  Bishop, 
like  other  pastors,  except  for  canonical  reasons, 
The  salary  of  these  rectors  is  $700  per  year;  of 
other  pastors,  $600.  These  salaries  are  supple 
mented  by  offerings  made  on  the  occasion  of  bap 
tisms,  marriages  and  masses.  The  Catholic 
Church  makes  no  pretension  of  paying  its  clergy 
according  to  the  value  of  their  services,  or  per- 
sonal ability  or  the  importance  of  the  position  held 
by  them.  It  aims  only  to  give  them  subsistence. 
The  Bishop's  salary  ($5,000)  is  large,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  meet  the  appeals  of  the  poor. 
SEVENTH-DAT    ADVENTISTS. 

Seventh-Day  Adventlst  Church,  199  W.  Seventh ; 
Elder  J.  G.  Wood. 

UNITED    BRETHREN    IN    CHRIST. 
Rev.  Gottlieb  Fritz,  Presiding  Elder,  Ohio  Dis- 
trict. 
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Second  German  Church,  east  side  Torrence  road, 
north  of  Columbia  av.  (1805);  Rev.  C.  H.  Baum- 
bach. 

First  German  United  Brethren  Church,  n.  w. 
cor.  Clinton  and  Baymiller  (1845) ;  Rev.  John 
Floerk,  pastor. 

UNIVERSALIS!". 

First  Universalist  Church,  north  side  McMillan 

near  Gilbert  av. ;  Rev.   U.  S.  Milburn. 

UNITARIAN. 

First    Congregational   Unitarian   Church,    n.    w 

cor.  Reading  road  and  Linton  (1830) ;  Rev.  George 

A.  Thayer,  pastor. 

WELSH    CALVINISTIC    METHODIST. 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church,  625  College 
St. ;  Rev.  John  W.  Griffiths,  pastor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Union  Bethel  Church,  31  Public  landing;  Rev. 
A.  M.  Dawson. 

Rescue  Mission  and  Home,  324  West  Sixth  st. ; 
Sherrard  Beatty,  Superintendent. 


Salvation  Army. 


Ohio  and  Kentucky  Chief  Divisional  Headquar- 
ters, Rooms  C.  and  D.  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build- 
ing, cor.  of  Seventh  and  Walnut  sts;  Brigadier, 
J.  C.  Addie;  Divisional  Secretary,  Ensign  S. 
Irwin. 

Corps  No.  1,  s.  w.  c.  Ninth  and  Central  av. ; 
Captain  R.  H.  Basted. 

Corps  No.   2  abandoned. 

Corps  No.  3,  s.  e.  c.  Vine  and  Canal  sts. ;  Staff 
Captain  Charles  McAbee. 

Corps  No.  4,  Clifton  av.,  nr.  Main;  Captain  R. 
Rehkugel. 

Corps  No.  5,  Lockland;  Captain  S.  Withers. 

Corps  No.  6,  s.  e.  c.  Gilbert  av.  and  McMillan 
sts..  Walnut  Hills;  Captain  George  Lewis. 

Slum  Post,  Broadway,  near  Front;  Captain 
Amelia  Benjamin. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  —  Building 
at  n.  w.  cor.  Seventh  and  Walnut;  built  1891;  cost 
altogether  $201,063  71;  association  started  October 
3,  1848;  received  $33,000  in  railroad  bonds  from 
Mr.  David  Sinton  in  November,  1874;  Alexander 
McDonald,  President;  George  F.  Tibbetts,  Gen- 
eral Secretary;  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. ; 
Sundays  2  to  6  p.  m. ;  branch  for  railroad  men, 
cor.  Third  and  Wood;  also  a  branch  at  Third  and 
John;  has  1,500  members;  membership  fee,  $10, 
including  gymnasium;  $5  without  gymnasium; 
educational  department  has  500  members.  The 
building  is  a  handsome  one,  and  is  well  fitted  up, 
containing  a  large  auditorium,  library,  reading 
rooms,  amusement  rooms  and  educational  rooms. 
There  is  a  mortgage  of  $41,000  on  the  building. 
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chitecture;    seats    1.500;    congregation    organized 
1830;   very  wealthy. 

*,?i'  eaUl.^o-    l-hurch.    southwest  corner.-"  ■ 
and   Smith— Second    oldest    congregation 
organized   1811)     church   built   1870;   cost   i 
and  ground  cost  $75,000;  Beats  2  000 

Second   Presbyterian    Church,    southwest    corn*-. 
Eighth   and   Elm— Built    1872; 
gregation  started  1816;  very  wealth v;  2,51 
bers. 

St.  Francis  de  Sales,  corner  Woodburn  and  Mad 
isonville  pike,  Walnut  Hills-A  handsome  edifice 
built  in  1888;  cost  nearly  $200,000. 

Mt.    Auburn    Presbyterian    Church,    on    Auburn 
avenue— Built  in   1891,   by  Architect    II.    1. 
cost  $100,000;  congregation  organized  1867 

Wesley  M.  E.  Church.  Fifth,  near  Broadway- 
Oldest  M.  E.  Church  in  the  city;  built  In  ■- 

Walnut  Hills  M.  E.  Church,  corner  McMillan 
street  and  Ashland  avenue— Cost  $75,000;  church 
organized  1854;  550  members. 

Clifton  M.  E.  Church— Built  1892;  cost  $40  0<:<» 

Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church.  Ninth,  neat 
Erected  1838;  size  70  by  125  feet;  organize 
1.600    members;    purchased    in    1895    Ninth-street 
school  property  adjoining  church,    which   is   t<.   be 
enlarged. 

St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  =  * 
cor.  Seventh  and  Plum— Built  l>5i  ;  cost  $100,000- 
congregation  organized  182s ;  erected  its  'fir-u 
church  where  St.  Paul  Building  now  is  on  Fourth 
near  Walnut. 

Central  Christian  Church.  Ninth,  between  Cen- 
tral avenue  and  Plum— Built  in  1S(J9:  cost  $142  - 
000;  style.  French  Gothic.  The  central  wil 
the  nave  is  one  of  the  largest  in  America  24'  . 
feet  by  51  feet  high.  The  rose  window  at  its  head 
is  16  feet   in  diameter. 

First  English  Lutheran  Church.  Race,  between 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth— Built  1S94  by  Architects 
Crapsey  &  Brown  at  a  cost  of  $45,000. 

Mt.  Auburn  M.  E.  Church.  Myrtle  avenue,  Mt 
Auburn— Built  1S93:   cost  $30,000. 

Mt.  Auburn  Baptist  Church— Built  1885:  eost 
$30,000. 

St.  Lawrence  Church.  Warsaw  avenue— Built 
1894;    cost  $100,000. 

Unitarian  Church.  Reading-  road,  near  (>  tk 
street— Built  1888  by  Architect  J.  W.  McLaughlin 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 


St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  s.  w.  cor.  Eighth  and 
Plum— 190  by  87  feet;  Corinthian  style  of  archi- 
tecture; corner  stone  laid  in  1839;  spirp  224  feet 
high;  consecrated  1844  by  Cardinal  McCloskey; 
cost  $250,000;  seats  1,300  in  main  auditorium  and 
1,300  in  basement  chapel.  Rev  Father  Stephen 
Baden,  the  first  priest  ordained  in  America  (1795), 
is  buried  beneath  the  altar. 

First  Presbyterian  Church — First  congregation 
in  the  city;  started  in  1791;  present  church 
*ourtn  street,  between  Main  ana  Walnut  built 
1835;  cost  $60,000;  steeple  (highest  in  the  city), 
including  spire,  285  feet,  10  feet  higher  than  the 
spire  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York;  seats  about 
1,000. 

Plum  Street  Temple  (K.  K.  B'ne  Jeshurun),  s.  J 
e.  cor.  Eighth  and  Plum— Very  beautiful  work  of  j 
Moorish  architecture,  designed  after  the  Alham- 
bra  at  Grenada;  dedicated  1866;  cost  $275,000;  in- 
terior magnificently  frescoed;  seats  1,500;  congre-  | 
gation  organized  1844;  one  of  the  richest  in  the  j 
city. 

Mound  Street  Temple  (K.  K.  B'ne  Israel)— Ded- 
icated August  27,  1869;  cost  $180,000;  Moorish  W-  I 


The  Public  Schools. 

First  District— Liberty  street,  north  side,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Wilson.  Built  1807;  -t 
$76,313;  has  21  rooms  and  seats  for  1,134  pupils. 
Lot  100  by  210  feet:  cost  $11,500.  Principal, 
James  E.  Sherwood; -20  teachers. 

Second    District— East   side  of   Sycamore   street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth.     Built  1874:  ci  s 
467;  has  15  rooms  and  seats  for  9:57  pupils       L  t 
90  by  200  feet;  cost  $5,000.     Principal,  Julius  J. 
Maas;  19  teachers. 

Third  Distrtict  and  Mt.  Adams  Schools— El  l*n 
street,  corner  of  Mary.  Built  1854:  cost  $23,815; 
has  13  rooms  and  seats  for  709  pupils.  Lot.  aver- 
age dimensions,  92  by  185;  cost  $9,000,  Additional 
lot,  23  by  100  feet:  cost  $1,035.  Mt.  Adams  School: 
Lot  105.75  by  176.90;  cost  $16,295:  house.  8  rooms 
and  scats  for  450  pupils;  cost  $38,150.  Principal, 
Wm.  S.  Flinn;  21  teachers. 

Fourth  District — Eastern  avenue,  between  Kem- 
per lane  and  Weeks  street.  Built  1868:  cost  $51,- 
774;  has  12  rooms  and  seats  08S  pupils.  Lot  U3 
by  ISO  feet;  cost  $3,200.  Principal,  Isaac  H. 
Turrell;  14  teachers. 

Sixth  District— In  course  of  erection,  corner 
Elm  and  Odeon  streets.  Temporarily:  Old  Uni- 
versity Building.  McMicken  avenue.  Principal, 
H.  H.  Fick:  22  teacher.--. 

Seventh  District  (Fifth  Street  School)—  Fifth 
street,  west  of  Smith.  Built  1881-'82-'83;  cost 
$64,178;  has  17  rooms  and  seats  for  900  pupils. 
Lot  105  by  240  feet;  cost  $39,618.  Principal.  C.  J. 
O'Donnell;  22  teachers.  (Third  Street  House! 
Third  street,  between  Elm  and  Plum.  Built  185$ 
cost  $34,678;  has  20  rooms  and  seats  for  1.002 
pupils.  Lot  90  by  170  feet;  cost  $30,000,  First 
Assistant  in  charge.  J.  H.   Morton:   12  teachers. 

Eighth  District— Eighth  street,  west  of  John 
Built  1855-'79;  cost  $3. 723-^33.820 ;  has  24  rooms, 
and  seiats  for  1.325  pupiks.     Original  lot  60  by  200 
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feet;  cost  $2,100.  Additional  lot  60  by  100  feet, 
on  Ninth  street;  cost  $10,200.  Additional  lot 
G3  by  100  feet,  on  Eighth  street;  cost  $13,630. 
Six  room  annex  on  Ninth  street,  built  1892,  cost 
$27,000.  Seats  for  350  pupils.  Principal,  C.  C. 
Dong;  22  teachers. 

Tenth  District— Northeast  corner  Elm  and 
Canal.  Built  1888-'89;  cost  $78,100;  has  18  rooms 
and  seats  for  1,080  pupils.  Dot  150  by  120  feet; 
cost  $62,500.  Principal,  H.  H.  Raschig;  20  teach- 
ers. 

Eleventh  District — Clinton  street,  between  Dinn 
and  Baymlller.  Built  1844-'55-'65-'72;  cost  $4,590- 
$R.966-$9.388,  $39,892;  has  24  rooms  and  seats  for 
1,480  pupils.  Dot  110  by  200  feet;  cost  $3,816.  Dot 
on  Everett  street,  25  by  100  feet;  cost  $3,500.  Ad- 
ditional lot  on  Clinton  street,  25  by  1O0  feet;  cost 
$4,000.     Principal,  W.  B.  Wheeler;  27  teachers. 

Twelfth  District— Eighth  street,  between  Don- 
nersberger  and  Harriet.  Built  1858;  cost  $25,602; 
has  18  rooms  and  seats  for  1,228  pupils.  Dot  80 
by  200  feet;  cost  $8,000.  Budd  lot,  36V2  by  130 
feet:  cost  $23,787  50.  Six  additional  rooms  built 
in  1882;  cost  $11,215  85.  Principal, William  P. 
Gault;  21  teachers. 

Thirteenth  District— Findlay  street  house,  on 
Findlay  street,  west  of  Vine.  Built  1852-'63;  cost 
$12,469-$8,947;  has  18  rooms  and  seats  for  850 
pupils.  Dot  70  by  200  feet;  cost  $7,000.  Additional 
lot,  20  by  100  feet;  cost  $2,800.  Vine  street  house, 
on  Vine  street,  north  of  Mulberry  street.  Built 
in  1886-*87;  cost  $33,072;  has  12  rooms  and  seats 
for  600  pupils.  Dot  163  by  145  feet;  cost  $18,333  33. 
Principal,   George  F.   Braun;  30  teachers. 

Fourteenth  District— Corner  Poplar  street  and 
Freeman  avenue.  Built  1862;  cost  $25,378;  has 
20  rooms  and  seats  for  1,215  pupils.  Dot  87%  by 
195  feet;  cost  $5,200.  New  lot  on  Freeman  avenue 
70  by  191  feet;  cost  $30,212  50.  Principal,  J.  B. 
Scheidemantle;  22  teachers. 

Fifteenth  District— Main  street,  south  of  Clifton 
avenue.     Built  1861-'69;   cost  $15,184-$15,30G;  has 

24  rooms  and  seats  for  1,484  pupils.  Dot  153  by 
112  feet;  cost  $16,550.  Aupperle  lot  500  square 
feet;  cost  $500.  Dot  on  Clifton  avenue  83%  feet 
front;  cost  $2,300.     Principal,   Douis   Rothenberg; 

25  teachers. 

Sixteenth  District— Mt.  Auburn,  Southern  av- 
enue. Built  1891-*92;  cost  $84,870.  Dot  220  by  315 
feet;  cost  $20,300;  has  24  rooms  and  seats  for 
1,350  pupils.  Principal,  John  C.  Hevwood;  23 
teachers. 

Seventeenth  District— (East  Front  street  school), 
East  Front  street,  south  side  of  Eastern  avenue, 
between  Dewis  and  Torrence  streets.  Built  1858- 
•78;  cost  $ll,639-$4,978;  has  12  rooms  and  seats 
for  674  pupils.  Dot,  average  size,  80  by  320  feet: 
S?^^5'030-  MaS*n  lot  100  by  500  feet;  cost 
$10,000  Fryberger  lot,  on  the  east  of  the  school 
I™',.2,2  b7  168  feet;  cost  $950-  Principal,  John  S. 
Highlands;  11  teachers.  Mornington  School— Ob- 
servatory avenue  and  Edwards  road.  Built  1872- 
cost  $16,000-;  four  rooms  and  seats  for  228  pupils. 
Dot  contains  four  acres;  donated.  Temporary 
building  of  4  rooms  built  in  1894;  cost  $2,000. 
Seats  for  200  pupils ;  12  teachers. 

Eighteenth  District-North  side  of  Hopple  street, 
between  Spring  Grove  and  Colerain  avenues, 
Twenty-fourth  Ward.  Built  in  1869;  cost  $6,700 
has  11  rooms  and  seats  for  620  pupils.  Dot  51  by 
VolJ6^-  rSiong  and  Richardson  lots  (condemned) 
136%  by  200  feet;  cost  $7,965.  New  house  built 
1882;  cost  $57,001  76.  Principal,  G.  W.  Burns;  27 
teachers. 

.  :^in^t^enth  district  —  Woodburn  avenue.  Built 
inl860-1871;  cost  $3,250-$9,669;  has  seven  rooms 
and  seats  for  380  pupils.  Dot.  average  size  143 
by  401  feet;  cost  $888;  four  additional  rooms  hunt 
in  1881;  cost  $14,779;  eight  additional  rooms  built 
in  1889;  cost  $28,945.  Evanstn  Colony,  Trimble 
and  Dangdon  avenues.  Built  in  1894;  cost  $1  530- 
has  two  rooms  and  seats  for  120  pupils.  Dot  135 
by  224  feet;  cost  $4,934  60.  Principal,  Wm.  T 
Harris;  25  teachers.    , 

Twentieth  District  V-  Findlay  street,  between 
John  and  Dinn  streets.  Built  in  1869;  cost  $72  662- 
has  21  rooms  and  seats  for  1,292  pupils.  Lot  109^ 
by  243  feet;  cost  $13,937.  Principal,  Theo.  B~ 
Pflueger;   23  teachers. 

Twenty-flrst  District  —  Storrs  street,  west  of 
Burns.  Built  in  1872-'78-'84;  cost  $50.260-$2,712- 
$— ;  has  18  rooms  and  seats  for  960  pupils.  Dot  152 
by  300  feet;  cost  $18,129.    Burns  street,  north  of 


Storrs  street,  has  two  rooms  and  seats  for  10( 
pupils.  Dot  60  by  70  feet.  Colony  on  Burns 
street  and  State  avenue;  seats  for  180  pupils, 
Principal,  George  W.  Oyler;  25  teachers. 

Twenty-second  District— Corner  of  Docust  anc 
Melrose  streets.  Built  in  1872;  cost  $75,700;  has 
20  rooms  and  seats  for  1,054  pupils.  Dot  230^ 
by  215  feet;  cost  $12,688.  Principal,  J.  P.  Cum- 
mins; 22  teachers. 

Twenty-third  District— Vine  street,  between 
Boone  and  Molitor.  Built  in  1878  and  1885;  cost 
$8,190;  has  15  rooms  and  seats  for  913  pupils, 
Additional  lot  50  by  180  feet,  adjoining  the  above; 
cost  $5,750;  purchased  in  1895.  Principal,  Douis 
M.  Schiel ;  22  teachers. 

Twenty-Fourth  District  —  Pendleton  house,  on 
Mitchell  street.  Built  in  1862-' 76;  cost  $3,000- 
$11,736;  has  eight  rooms  and  seats  for  430  pupils. 
Dot  100  by  164  feet;  oost  $1,600.  Additional  lot 
purchased  in  1894,  corner  of  Golden  and  Delta 
avenues,  150  by  233  feet;  cost  $4,000.  Columbia 
house,  on  Eastern  avenue  and  Thompson  street. 
Built  in  1876;  cost  $42,775;  has  12  rooms  and  seats 
for  780  pupils.  Dot  120  by  340  feet;  cost  $12,500. 
Principal,  Richard  C.  Yowell;  25  teachers. 

Twenty-Fifth  District— State   and    Pine    streets, 

has  14  rooms  and  seats  for  710  pupils.    Built  in 

!  1876;    cost    $37,650.       Dot    190    by   200    feet;    cost 

I  $6,000.    Addition,   6  rooms;  built  1887;  cost  $11,- 

j  080.     Principal,  J.  R.  Trisler;  23  teachers. 

Twenty-Sixth  District— West  house  on  Kirby 
I  road  and  Hanfleld  street.  Cost  $7,800;  addition 
I  1878,  cost  $5,702.  House  has  8  rooms  and  seats 
|  for  400  pupils.  Dot  205  by  155  feet;  cost  $3,726. 
!  East  house  on  Chase  street.  Built  in  1888;  cost 
;  $65,910;  has  18  rooms  and  seats  for  990  pupils. 
I  Lot  200  by  200  feet;  cost  $9,000.  Additional  lot 
j  corner  Elmore  and  Edgewood  avenues,  200  by  200 
i  feet;  cost  $11,700.  Principal,  D.  D.  Runyan;  30 
I  teachers. 

!  Twenty-Seventh  District— On  Osiris  street,  north 
of  Bank.  Built  in  1871-'78;  cost  $19,916-$15.453; 
has  12  rooms  and  seats  for  950  pupils.  Dot  115  by 
170  feet;  cost  S15.719.  Addition  of  3  rocms;  built 
in  1888;  cost  $S.2r>8.  Addition  of  3  room.-s;  buili 
in  1896.  Principal,  Da  Fayette  Bloom;  18 
teachers. 

Twenty-Eighth  District— On  Browne  street,  west 
of  Baymiller.    Built  in  1880;  cost  $39,295;  an  ad- 
dition of  6  rooms  made  in  1887  cost  $15,152;   has 
18  rooms  and  seats  for  990  pupils;    lot  125    by    210 
I  feet;   cost   $9,667.    Principal,    W.    H.    Remley;   19 
j  teachers!. 

Twenty-Ninth  District  (Sedamsville)  —  Orchard 
street  and  Delhi  pike.  Built  in  1894;  cost  $65,000; 
has  12  rooms  and  seats  for  700  pupils.  Dot  150  by 
200  feet;  cost  $5,500.  Principal,  C.  F.  Rapp;  9 
teachers. 

Thirtieth     District— Corner     Warner    and     Guy 

streets.    Built  in  1890;  has  18  rooms  and  seats  for 

1,100  pupils;    cost  $74,987.     Dot   171   by  209   feet; 

cost   $15,500.       Principal,    Fred  M.    Youmans;    19 

teachers. 

Windsor  Street  School— Windsor  street  and  St. 

|  James   avenue,    built   1886   to   1888:    cost  $44,964; 

has  12  rooms  and  seats  for  600  pupils;  lot  141  by 

|  400  feet;  cost  $20,000;  four  additional  rooms  built 

I  in  1892;  seats  for  240  pupils;  cost  $15,040.     Prin- 

j  cipal,  Francis  E.  Wilson;  19  teachers. 

I     Whittier  Public  School— Corner  Osage  and  Wood- 

|  lawn   avenue,    Price   Hill;    built   in    1894;    has    18 

rooms  and  hall;  seats  1,000  pupils;   cost  $78,446; 

|  lot  325  by  227  feet;  cost  $50,000.     Principal,  W.  S. 

i  Strickland;  18  teachers. 

Avondale    District— Corner     of     Rockdale  .  and 
Main  avenues;  house  has  14  rooms  and  seats  for 
[  750  pupils;  lot  300  by  400  feet;  both  cost  $90,000; 
!  four  rooms  in  Avon  Hall  are  also  used  for  school 
j  purposes;  by  an  agreement  with  the  Village  Coun-' 
j  cil  of  Avondale  the  Town  Hall  became  the  prop- 
|  erty  of  the  board  January   1,    1896;   cost   $10,000. 
|  Columbian     School— Corner     of     Harvey     avenue 
and    Union    street;    built    in    1893;    contains    six 
rooms;    cost    $52,000:    lot    216   by    248    feet;     cost, 
$13,300;  12  additional  rooms  built  in  1896-97;  esti- 
mated cost  $50,000.    Principal,  A.   B.  Johnson;  23 
teachers. 

Clifton  District  —  The  premises  occupied*  .<or 
school  purposes  are  held  under  a  lease  from  the 
former  village  of  Clifton,  including  light,  heat 
and  the  services  of  a  janitor;  dated  October  1. 
1880,  for  a  term  of  27  years,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
$1,800;  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  days 
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March  and  September  of  each  year.  Principal, 
F.  E.  Crane;  eight  teachers. 

Llnwood  District— Corner  of  Russell  avenue  and 
Wooster  pike;  the  building  is  two  stories  high  and 
is  heated  by  furnace;  there  are  seven  classrooms 
in  dally  use;  four  rooms  were  built  in  1871,  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000;  two  additional  rooms  built  In  1883, 
at  a  cost  of  $3,000;  four  rooms  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000;  there  are  10  rooms  in  the  building,  with 
a  seating  capacity  for  500  pupils;  the  lot  on  which 
the  building  stands  is  135  feet  front  and  310  feet 
In  depth.    Principal,  M.  P.  Andrews;  six  teachers. 

North  Fairmount  School— Baltimore  pike;  has 
12  rooms  and  seats  for  700  pupils;  built  1891-92; 
cost  $54,150;  lot  cost  $4,720;  Principal  W.  C. 
Washburn;    11   teachers. 

Riverside  School — Lower  River  road;  contains  8 
rooms;  First  Assistant  in  charge,  C.  H.  Porter; 
10  teachers. 

Westwood  District  —  Corner  Harrison  pike  and 
Fairview  avenue;  house  has  eight  rooms  and  seats 
for  400  pupils;  value  $25,000;  lot  195  feet  front 
on  Harrison  pike,  412  feet  on  Fairview  avenue 
and  102  feet  on  Beechwood  avenue;  value  $15,000; 
a  two-story  frame  building  of  five  rooms  is  also 
located  on  the  above  lot,  and  Is  occupied  as  a 
janitor's  residence;  Principal,  Samuel  T.  Logan; 
eight  teachers. 

Normal  School — Six-room  building  on  Ninth 
street,  in  rear  of  Eighth  District  School ;  seats  for 
S65  pupils;  established  1868;  Principals  have 
been  Miss  Sarah  Dugan,  1868-69;  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop,  1869-76;  Albert  Knell,  John  Mickelbor- 
ough,  Mrs.  Carrie  Newhall  Lathrop,  $2,000,  pres- 
ent incumbent;  course  two  years;  graduates 
have  preference  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools. 

Deaf  Mute  School— Occupies  five  rooms  in  the 
Eighth  District  Branch  School.  Miss  Virginia  A. 
Osborne,  Principal,  $900. 

First  Intermediate — Baymiller  street,  between 
Court  and  Clark  streets.  Built  1854-67;  cost  $14,- 
562-$18,710;  has  17  rooms  and  seats  928  pupils. 
Lot  69  by  306  feet;  cost  $5,500.  Interior  lot  34y2 
by  211  feet;  cost  $4,497.  Out-lot  20  by  100  feet, 
and  interior  lot  97  by  206  feet;  cost  $9,000.  Prin- 
cipal, G.  A.  Carnahan;  22  teachers. 

Second  Intermediate— Ninth  street,  between 
"Walnut  and  Main.  Built  1862;  cost  $25,334;  has 
17  rooms  and  seats  890  pupils.  Lot  80  by  153  feet; 
cost  $24,000.     Principal,  John  Akels;  12  teachers. 

Third  Intermediate — Franklin  street,  between 
Main  and  Sycamore.  Built  1870;  cost  $85,488;  has 
22  rooms  and  seats  1,200  pupils.  Lot  155  by  100 
feet;  cost  $12,597.  Principal,  Ed  H.  Prichard;  21 
teachers. 

Fourth  Intermediate— West  side  of  Baymiller 
street,  north  of  Dayton.  Built  1851-60-78;  cost 
$10,919-$3,775-$3,210;  has  12  rooms  and  seats  624 
pupils.  Dayton  street  lot  64%  by  160  feet;  cost 
$2,902.  Baymiller  street  lot  60  by  150  feet;  cost 
$400.  New  Baymiller  street  lot  35  by  175  feet; 
cost  $4,204.  Six  additional  rooms,  built  1882;  cost 
$15,927  31.  Principal,  George  F.  Sands;  19  teach- 
ers. k 

Hughes  High  School— Fifth  street,  opposite 
Mound.  Built  1853;  cost  $23,375;  has  11  rooms 
and  seats  531  pupils.  Lot  90  by  200  feet.  Addi- 
tion of  six  rooms;  built  1887-88;  cost  $20,378. 
Principal,  E.  W.  Coy;  19  teachers.  This  school 
was  started  through  a  bequest  of  land  by  Thos. 
Hughes,  a  shoemaker,  who  died  December  4,  1824. 
The  first  trustees  of  the  Hughes  fund  were  Wm. 
Woodward,  Elisha  Hotchkisa,  Jacob  Williams 
and  Wm.  Greene.  May  19,  1851,  a  triplicate  con- 
tract was  entered  into  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Hughes  and  Woodward  funds  and  the  Directors 
of  the  common  schools  for  the  establishment  of 
Woodward  and  Hughes  High  Schools.  The  first 
graduating  exercises  of  Hughes  High  School  were 
held  in  the  school  hall  Friday,  January  27,  1854, 
beginning  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Ten  pupils  (four 
boys  and  six  girls)  graduated,  one  of  them  being 
Captain  R.  D.  Barney,  the  present  President  of 
the  Union  Board  of  High  Schools.  The  Principals 
were  H.  H.  Barney,  1853-54;  Cyrus  Knowlton, 
1854-60;  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Thornton,  1860-06;  Dr.  E. 
W.  Coy,  1866  to  date. 

Woodward  High  School  —  Franklin  street,  be- 
tween Sycamore  and  Broadway;  built  1854-67-80; 
cost  $51,230-$16,000-$5,807;  has  14  rooms  and 
■eats  582  pupils;  lot  215  by  220  feet.  Principal, 
George  W.  Harper,  18  teachers.     The  school  was 


established  December  17,  1830,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Wm.  Woodward,  a  farmer,  who 
vember  23,  1826,  left  property  In  trust,  the  Income 
from  which  was  to  support  the  school.  The  flrjst 
trustees  were  Samuel  Lewis  and  Osmond  Coggs- 
well.  The  high  school  was*  incorporated  3 
1831.  The  first  school  was  opened  October  2-f 
1831.  The  first  teacher  was  T.  B.  Wheel* 
1836  the  school  was  changed  to  Woodward  I 
which  continued  until  May,  1861,  1,377  students 
being  taught  in  that  period  and  40  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  Among  the  distinguished 
trustees  were  Wm.  Greene,  Salmon  P.  Chase  and 
Wm.  Y.  Gholson.  The  Presidents  of  the  college 
were  T.  J.  Matthews,  Benjamin  P.  Aydelott  and 
Thomas  J.  Biggs.  Among  the  distinguished  Pr<  - 
fessors  were  Joseph  Ray,  Wm.  H.  McOuffey.  T. 
S.  Pineo,  L.  A.  Hine  and  John  L.  Talbott.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  college  trustees  was  held  July 
22,  1851.  Woodward  and  Hughes  High  : 
were  established  and  placed  under  control  of  a 
Union  Board,  consisting  of  delegates  from  each  of 
the  two  funds  and  the  city  authorities  on  May  19, 
1851.  The  Principals  of  Woodward  High  School 
since  then  were  Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  D.  Shepherdson, 
M.  Woolson  and  Prof.  George  W.  Harper,  the 
present  incumbent. 

Walnut  Hills  High  School— Corner  Burdett  and 
Ashland  avenues.  Project  for  the  school  was 
started  about  seven  years  ago  by  E.  Cort  Wil- 
liams and  pushed  through  the  Board  of  Education 
by  Captain  E.  R.  Monfort  and  Frank  Coppock; 
built  in  1895;  dedicated  with  interesting  exercises 
October  11,  1895;  cost  $120,503;  has  16  rooms, 
gymnasium  and  assembly  room;  seats  for  760 
pupils.  Lot  200  by  200  feet;  cost  $24,042.  Prin- 
cipal, J.  Remsen  Bishop;  19  teachers. 

On  May  9,  1895,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  funds,  where- 
by the  three  high  schools,  and  any  to  be  here- 
after established,  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive 
control  and  management  of  the  Union  Board  of 
High  Schools,  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  two  funds,  and  seven  members 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  agree- 
ment also  gave  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
supervision  over  the  high  schools  and  the  power 
to  appoint  the  teachers  in  them.  Hughes  and 
Woodward  High  Schools  are  supported  partly  by 
the  original  funds  and  by  taxation. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SPECIAL,   STUDIES. 

Drawing,  Miss  Christine  Sullivan,  $1,900. 

Writing,   Howard  Champlin,  $1,900. 

Music,  G.  F.  Junkermann,  $2,100. 

Physical  culture,   Carl  Ziegler,  $1,900. 
v  SCHOOL  CENSUS  OP  CINCINNATI. 

Enumerated  in  July,  1896: 

Male.  Female.  Total. 
Between  6  and  21  years...  50,238  48,078  98,316 
Between  6  and  8  years. .. .  9,529  9,-186  18,715 
Between  8  and  14  years. ..  18J904  19,066  37,970 
Between  14  and  16  years..  7,733  7,591  15,324 
Between  16  and  21  years. .  14,071  12,235  26,306 
Number    attending    public 

schools    22,144      20,665      42,809 

Number  attending  private 

schools    1.314        1.196        2,510 

Number  attending  church 

schools    8,028        8,152      16.180 

No.  attending  no  school..   18,752      18,065      36.817 

White    94.723 

Colored    o.o90 

PUBLIC    NIGHT    SCHOOLS. 

Night  school  is  held  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  from  7:15  until  9  p.  m.  Opened 
October  17,  1896,  close  March  15,  1897.  Night 
High  School,  in  Second  Intermediate  School  Build- 
ing, Ninth,  near  Main. 

Night  schools  In  Second  District  School,  Syca- 
more, near  Fourth;  Hughes  High  School,  Fifth 
and  Mound;  Third  Intermediate  School,  Franklin, 
near  Main;  Thirteenth  District  School,  Vine, 
north  of  Mulberry  street;  Fourth  Intermediate 
School,  Baymiller  and  Dayton,  and  in  several 
colonies.  The  rules  require  that  all  pupils  be  not 
less  than  14  years  of  age,  be  cleanly  and  properly 
clothed,  and  furnish  a  certificate  signed  by  two 
reputable  citizens,  stating  that  they  are  respect- 
able and  willing  to  learn,  and  of  good  behavior. 
Enrollment  about  2,000. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

Higlh  schools 3 

Sdhools  containing  Intermediate  and  district 

grades    20 

Schools  containing  intermediate  grades  alone  4 

Schools  containing  district  grades  alone 16 

Normal   schools    1 

Deaf-mute   schools    2 

Total     46 

Number     of     school  buildings  owned  by   the 

Board  of  Education   71 

Buildings  rented   15 

Number  of  rooms  in  school  buildings 895 

Number  of  rooms  in  rented  buildings 32 

Total   1,013 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

District  and  Intermediate  Schools $3,900,000 

High  Schools    500,000 


Total    $4,400,000 

Enrollment  of  pupils  for  years — 

1886    36,344 

1887   3ti,4«0 

1888   36,093 

1889   36,636 

1S90 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1894   38,537 

1895 39,903 

1896 42,789 

■ Pupils 

Schools.  Male 

High  School   877 


36,659 
36,990 
37,093 
37,648 


Intermediate    4,003 

District    17,169 

Normal    

Deaf  Mute   22 


Female. 
1,166 
3,900 

15,498 


18 


Total    22,071        20,718       42, 

Total  number  of  teachers,  149  males  and  785 
females. 

SCHOOL    EXPENDITURES. 
(Year  ending  August  31,  1896.) 

Teachers'  salaries  (day),  $720,574  54;  (night) 
$9,063  75;  public  school  officers,  $15,752;  public 
library,  $25,554  95;  school  janitors,  $49,649  31; 
new  buildings,  $36,345  35;  repairs,  $25,848  45; 
furniture,  $6,401  87;  heating  fixtures,  $2,860  15; 
rent,  $6,873  85;  fuel,  $10,498  13;  supplies, 
$2,502  09;  printing,  $2,811  98;  advertising, 
$225  13;  gas,  $2,166  52;  census,  $1,064  83;  free 
books,  $1,316  45;  incidentals,  $6,050  35;  normal 
institute,  $435;  interest  and  redemption  of  bonds, 
$31,380;  total,  $957,374  70. 

WOMEN   IN   SCHOOL  AFFAIRS. 

An  act  of  Legislature  passed  April  24,  1894, 
gives  women  of  Ohio  an  equal  right  with  men 
to  vote  and  be  voted  for  in  school  affairs. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  "School  Exhibits"  at  the  Columbian 
"World's  Fair  Cincinnati  ranks  among  the  four 
highest  cities  in  the  country. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Nathan  Guilford,  1850-52;  Dr.  Merrell,  1850-51; 
Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  1854-9;  Dr.  Isaac  J.  Allen, 
1859-61;  Lyman  Harding,  1861-67;  John  Hancock, 
1867-74;  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  1874-87;  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  1887-89;  Wm.  H.  Morgan,  elected  in  1890, 
and  still  in  office. 

Boundaries  of  Wards. 


FIRST  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Lumber  street  and  the  Ohio  River,  thence  north 
on  Lumber  to  Eastern  avenue,  thence  west  on 
Eastern  avenue  to  junction  of  Wheeler  avenue, 
thence  east  on  Wheeler  avenue  to  Torrence  road, 
thence  north  on  Torrence  road  to  Grandin  road, 
thence  north  on  Grandin  road  to  the  Madisonville 
turnpike,  thence  north  on  the  Madisonville  turn- 
pike to  the  north  corporation  line  of  the  city, 
thence  east  on  the  north  corporation  line  of  the 
city  to  northeast  corner  of  Section  26  of  former 
Spencer  Township,  thence  south  on  the  east  line 


of  said  Section  26  and  the  east  line  of  Section  25 
to  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  former 
village  of  Columbia;  thence  south  on  the  east- 
ern line  of  said  former  village  of  Columbia  to 
the  Turkey  Bottom  road,  thence  south  on  Tur- 
key Bottom  road  to  Davis  lane,  thence  north  on 
Davis  lane  to  Longworth's  south  line,  thence 
west  on  the  dividing  line  between  Longworth, 
Stump  and  Wade  to  Richmond  pike,  thence 
north  on  Richmond  pike  to  the  dividing  line 
between  Holbrook  and  Hosea,  thence  west  on 
said  line  and  a  continuation  thereof  to  the  Ohio 
River,  thence  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Lumber 
street,  the  place  of  beginning,  This  ward  in- 
cludes also  the  recently  annexed  village  of  Lin- 
wood. 

SECOND   WARD— Beginning   at   the   intersection 

■  of  Kemper  lane  and  Columbia  avenue,  thence 
north  on  Kemper  lane  to  McMillan  street,  thence 
east  on  McMillan  to  east  line  of  Section  8,  Mill- 
creek  Township,  thence  north  on  the  east  line  of 
Section  8  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  Cemetery,  thence  west  on  said 
south  line  to  the  west  line  of  said  cemetery, 
thencen  orth  on  the  west  line  of  said  cemetery 
to  the  south  line  of  the  subdivision  of  George 
Mathers' s  estate,  thence  west  on  the  south  line 
of  said  subdivision  to  the  west  corporation  line 
of  the  city,  thence  south  on  the  west  corporation 
line  and  on  Lane  street  to  the  northern  corpora- 
tion line  of  the  city,  thence  west  with  the  north- 
ern corporation  line  of  the  city  to  Burnet  ave- 
nue, thence  south  on  Burnet  avenue  and  the 
west  line  of  Section  7  to  Liberty  street,  thence 
east  on  the  south  line  of  Section  7  to  the  south 
eastern  boundary  line  of  Eden  Park,  thence 
northeast  with  the  southeastern  boundary  line 
of  Eden  Park  to  Kemper  lane  and  Columbia 
avenue,  the  place  of  beginning. 

THIRD  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Sycamore  and  Court  streets;  thence  east  on  Court 
to  Gilbert  avenue;  thence  north  on  Gilbert  av- 
enue to  the  south  line  of  Section  7;  thence  west 
on  the  south  line  of  Section  7  to  Liberty  street; 
thence  west  on  Liberty  to  Sycamore  street; 
thence  south  on  Sycamore  to  Court  street,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

FOURTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection 
of  Eggleston  avenue  and  tne  Ohio  River;  thence 
northwest  on  Eggleston  avenue  to  Court  street; 
thence  east  on  Court  to  Gilbert  avenue;  thence 
northeast  on  Gilbert  avenue  to  section  line; 
thence  east  on  section  line  to  southeastern 
boundary  line  of  Eden  Park;  thence  on  south- 
eastern boundary  line  of  Eden  Park  to  Kemper 
lane ;  thence  on  Kemper  lane  to  Eastern  avenue ; 
thence  on  Eastern  avenue  to  Willow  street; 
thence  east  on  Willow  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
west  with  the  Ohio  River  to  Eggleston  avenue, 
the  place  of  beginning. 

FIFTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Eggleston  avenue  and  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
northwest  on  Eggleston  avenue  to  Fifth  street: 
thence  west  on  Fifth  to  Sycamore  street;  thence 
south  on  Sycamore  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
northeast  with  the  Ohio  River  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

SIXTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Eggleston  avenue  and  Fifth  street;  thence 
northwest  on  Eggleston  avenue  to  Court  street; 
thence  west  on  Court  to  Sycamore  street;  thence 
north  on  Sycamore  to  Canal  street;  thence  west 
on  Canal  to  Walnut  street;  thence  south  on 
Walnut  to  Fifth  street;  thence  east  on  Fifth  to 
Eggleston  avenue,  the  place  of  beginning. 

SEVENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection 
of  Canal  and  Sycamore  streets;  thence  west  on 
Canal  to  Walnut  street;  thence  north  on  Wal- 
nut to  Twelfth  street ;  thence  west  on  Twelfth 
to  Vine  street ;  thence  north  on  Vine  to  Liberty  I 
street;  thence  east  on  Liberty  to  Sycamore 
street;  thence  south  on  Sycamore  to  Canal 
street,   the  place  of  beginning. 

EIGHTH  WARD-Beginning  at  the  inte?Lction 
of  John  street  and  Ohio  River;  thence  north  on 
John  to  Third  street;  thence  east  on  Third  to 
Race  street;  thence  north  on  Race  to  Fifth 
street;  thence  east  on  Fifth  to  Sycamore  street; 
thence  south  on  Sycamore  to  the  Ohio  River; 
thence  west  with  the  Ohio  River  to  John  street, 
the  place  of  beginning. 
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NINTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Race  and  Fifth  streets;  chence  north  on  Race 
to  Seventh  street;  thence  west  on  Seventh  to 
Central  avenue;  thence  north  on  Central  avenue 
to  Twelfth  street;  thence  east  on  Twelfth  to 
"Walnut  street;  thence  south  on  Walnut  to  Fifth 
street;  thence  west  on  Fifth  to  Race  street,  the 
place   of  beginning. 

TENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersection  of 
Twelfth  street  and  Central  avenue;  thence 
north  on  Central  avenue  to  Liberty  street; 
thence  east  on  Liberty  to  "Vine  street;  thence 
south  on  Vine  to  Twelfth  street;  thence  west 
on  Twelfth  to  Central  avenue,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

ELEVENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Vine  and  Liberty  streets;  thence  east 
on  Liberty  to  Main  street;  thence  north  on 
Main  to  Mulberry  street;  thence  east  on  Mul- 
berry to  Sycamore  street;  thence  north  on 
Sycamore  street  and  Auburn  avenue  to  Saun- 
ders street;  thence  west  on  Saunders  to  Locust 
street;  thence  north  on  Locust  and  continuation 
thereof  to  McMillan  street;  thence  west  on  Mc- 
Millan to  Vine  street;  thence  south  on  Vine  to 
Liberty  street,   the  place  of  beginning. 

TWELFTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Vine  street  and  McMicken  avenue; 
thence  north  on  Vine  to  McMillan  street;  thence 
west  on  McMillan  to  Clifton  avenue;  thencfe 
north  on  Clifton  avenue  to  the  northern  corpor- 
ation line  of  the  city;  thence  west  on  the 
northern  corporation  line  to  the  Miami  Canal; 
thence  southeast  with  Miami  Canal  to  Mc- 
Micken avenue  at  Mohawk  bridge;  thence  east 
on  McMicken  avenue  to  Vine  street,  the  place 
of  beginning.  $ ;-"" 

THIRTEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Liberty  and  Vine  streets ;  thence  north 
on  Vine  to  McMicken  avenue;  thence  northwest 
on  McMicken  avenue  to  Mohawk  bridge;  thence 
southeast  with  the  Miami  Canal  (or  Plum  street) 
to  Liberty  street;  thence  east  on  Liberty  to  Vine 
street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

FOURTEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Linn  and  Liberty  streets;  thence  east 
en  Liberty  to  the  Miami  Canal  (or  Plum  street); 
thence  northwest  on  the  Miami  Canal  (or  Plum 
street)  to  Baymiller  street;  thence  south  on  Bay- 
miller  to  Oliver  street;  thence  east  on  Oliver  to 
Linn  street;  thence  south  on  Linn  to  Liberty 
street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

FIFTEENTH  WARD^-Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Hopkins  and  Linn  streets ;  thence  east  on 
Hopkins  to  Central  avenue;  thence  north  on 
Central  avenue  to  Liberty  street;  thence  west 
on  Liberty  to  Linn  street;  thence  south  on 
Limn  to  Hopkins  street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

SIXTEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Baymiller  and  Richmond  streets;  thence 
east  on  Richmond  to  Central  avenue;  thence 
north  on  Central  avenue  to  Hopkins  street; 
thence  west  on  Hopkins  to  Baymiller  street, 
thence  south  on  Baymiller  to  Richmond  street, 
the  place  of  beginning. 

SEVENTEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Hoadly  street  and  Carlisle  avenue; 
thence  east  on  Carlisle  avenue  to  Smith  street; 
thence  north  on  Smith  to  Seventh  street;  thence 
east  on  Seventh  to  Central  avenue;  thence  north 
on  Central  avenue  to  Richmond  street;  thence 
west  on  Richmond  to  Baymiller  street;  thence 
south  on  Baymiller  to  Sixth  street;  thence  east 
on  Sixth  to  Hoadly  street;  thence  south  on 
Hoadly  to  Carlisle  avenue,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

EIGHTEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Smith  and  Third  streets;  thence  east 
on  Third  to  Race  street;  thence  north  on  Race 
to  Seventh  street;  thence  west  on  Seventh  to 
Smith  street;  thence  south  on  Smith  to  Third 
street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

NINETEENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  Wood  street  and  the  Ohio  River; 
thence  north  on  Wood  and  Hoadly  streets  to 
Carlisle  avenue;  thence  east  on  Carlisle  avenue 
to  Smith  street;  thence  south  on  Smith  to  Third 
street;  thence  east  on  Third  to  Jonn  street; 
thence  south  on  John  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
west  with  the  Ohio  River  to  Wood  street,  the 
place  of  beginning. 


TWENTIETH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  li 
Men  of  Carr  street  and  the  Ohio  River;  thence 
north  on  Oarr  to  Eighth  street;  thence  wr;Ht  on 
Eighth  to  McLean  avenue;  thence  north  on  Mo- 
Lean  avenue  to  Gest  street;  thence  east  on  Qea\ 
to  Baymiiller  street;  thence  south  on  Baymilkrr 
to  Sixth  street;  thence  east  on  Sixth  to  Hoadly 
street;  thence  south  on  Hoadly  and  Wood  streets 
to  the  Ohio  River;  thence  west  with  the  Ohio 
River  to  Carr  street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

TWENTY-FIRST  WARD— Beginning  on  the  Ohio 
River  at  the  continuation  of  the  Price  Hill  road; 
thence  east  with  the  Ohio  River  to  Carr  street; 
thence  north  on  Carr  to  Eighth  street;  thence 
west  on  Eighth  to  McLean  avenue ;  thence  north 
on  McLean  avenue  to  Gest  street;  thence  west 
on  Gest  to  State  avenue;  thence  north  on 
State  avenue  to  the  north  line  of  Section  30, 
Storrs  Township  (or  Liberty  street) ;  thence  west 
on  the  north  line  of  said  Section  30  to  Lehman 
avenue;  thence  west  on  Lehman  to  Grand  ave- 
nue; thence  south  on  Grand  to  Glen  way  avenue; 
thence  east  on  Glenway  avenue  to  Storrs  turn- 
pike; thence  south  on  Storrs  turnpike  to  the 
Warsaw  pike;  thence  south  on  the  Warsaw  pike 
to  the  north  line  of  Price  HJfi'l  Inclined  Plane; 
thence  west  on  the  north  line  of  the  Price  Hill 
Inclined  Plane  to  the  Price  Hill  road;  thence 
south  on  the  Price  Hill  road  and  continuation 
thereof  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Ohio  River,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

TWENTY-SECOND  WARD— Beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  State  avenue  and  Gest  street; 
thence  east  on  Gest  to  Baymiller  street;  thence 
north  on  Baymiller  to  Hopkins  street;  thence 
east  on  Hopkins  to  Linn  street;  thence  north  on 
Linn  to  Wade  street;  thence  west  on  Wade 
street  to  McLean  avenue;  thence  north  on  Mc- 
Lean avenue  to  Liberty  street;  thence  west  on 
Liberty  to  State  avenue;  thence  south  on  State 
avenue  to  Gest  street,  the  place  of  beginning. 

TWENTY-THIRD  WARD— Beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Wade  street  and  McLean  avenue; 
thence  east  on  Wade  to  Linn  street;  thence 
north  on  Linn  to  Oliver  street;  thence  west  on 
Oliver  to  Baymiller  street;  thence  north  on  Bay- 
miller to  Miami  Canal;  thence  west  with  Miami 
Canal  to  Browne-street  bridge;  thence  south  on 
Coleman  street  to  Harrison  avenue;  thence  west 
on  Harrison  to  McLean  avenue:  thence  south 
on  McLean  avenue  to  Wade  street,  the  place  of 
beginning. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  Liberty  street  and  McLean  ave- 
nue; thence  north  on  McLean  avenue  to  Harri- 
son avenue;  thence  east  on  Harrison  avenue  to 
Coleman  street;  thence  north  on  Coleman  street 
to  Miami  Canal  at  Browne-street  bridge;  thence 
north  with  the  Miami  Canal  to  Division  street; 
thence  west  on  Division  street  to  Colerain  ave- 
nue; thence  north  on  Colerain  avenue  to  Mill- 
creek;  thence  south  with  Millcreek  to  Liberty 
street;  thence  east  on  Liberty  stree>  *<»  McLean 
avenue,   the  place  of  beginning. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Division  (or  Streng)  street  with 
the  Miami  Canal;  thence  west  on  said  street  to 
Colerain  avenue;  thence  northwest  on  Colerain 
avenue  to  Millcreek;  thence  southwest  with 
Millcreek  to  West  Fork;  thence  west  and  north- 
west with  West  Fork  and  its  meanderings  to 
the  west  corporation  line;  thence  north  with  the 
west  corporation  line  to  the  north  corporation 
line;  thence  east  with  the  north  corporation  line 
to  a  point  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  north 
half  of  Section  29,  Millcreek  Township:  thence 
south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Section  28, 
Millcreek  Township;  thence  east  to  Linden  road; 
thence  south  and  southwest  with  Linden  road  to 
Linden  street;  thence  southeast  with  Linden 
street  to  the  C,  H.  and  D.  Railroad;  thence 
northeast  with  the  C,  H.  and  D  Railroad  1.200 
feet  to  a  point;  thence  in  a  direct  line  southeast 
to  the  canal;  thence  southwest  with  the  canal 
to  Division  (or  Streng)  street,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Willow  street  and  the  Ohio  River; 
thence  west  on  Willow  street  to  Eastern  ave- 
nue; thence  west  on  Eastern  avenue  to  the 
junction  of  Kemper  lane;  thence  north  on  Kern- 
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per  lane  to  McMillan  etreet;  thence  east  on  Mc- 
Millan street  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Section 
8,  Mlllcreek  Township;  thence  north  with  the 
east  line  of  Section  8  to  the  south  boundary  line 
of  the  German  Protestant  Cemetery;  thence  west 
on  said  south  line  of  said  cemetery  to  the 
west  line  of  said  cemetery;  thence  north  on  west 
line  of  said  cemetery  to  the  south  line  of  the 
subdivision  of  George  Mathers' s  estate;  thence 
west  on  the  south  line  of  said  subdivision  to  the 
west  corporation  line  of  the  city;  thence  north 
on  the  west  corporation  line  to  the  north  corpo- 
ration line  of  the  city;  thence  east  on  the  north 
corporation  line  to  the  Madisonville  turnpike; 
thence  south  on  the  Madisonville  turnpike  to 
Grandin  road;  thence  south  on  Grandin  to  Tor- 
rence  road;  thence  south  on  Torrence  road  to 
Wheeler  avenue;  thence  south  on  Wheeler  ave- 
nue to  Eastern  avenue;  thence  east  on  Eastern 
avenue  to  Lumber  street;  thence  south  on  Lum- 
ber stree  t  to  the  Ohio  River;  thence  with  the 
Ohio  River  to  Willow  street,  the  place  of  be- 
ginning-. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the 
intersection  of  Liberty  street  and  the  west  line 
of  Section  7;  thence  north  on  the  west  line  of 
Section  7  to  the  intersection  of  Morgan  and 
Hunt  streets;  thence  north  on  Hunt  to  McMillan 
street;  thence  west  on  McMillan  to  Locust 
street;  thence  south  on  Locust  to  Saunders 
street;  thence  east  on  Saunders  to  Sycamore 
street;  thence  south  on  Sycamore  to  Mulberry 
street ;thence  west  on  Mulberry  to  Main  street; 
thence  south  on  Main  to  Liberty  street;  thence 
east  on  Liberty  and  a  continuation  thereof  to 
the  west  line  of  Section  7,  the  place  of  begnnlng. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  Burnet  avenue  and  McMillan 
street;  west  on  McMillan  to  Clifton  avenue; 
north  on  Clifton  avenue  to  northern  corporation 
line  of  the  city;  east  on  northern  corporation 
line  to  Carthage  turnpike;  west  with  the  easter- 
ly line  of  Carthage  turnpike  to  Cincinnati  and 
Spring  Grove  Avenue  Narrow-gauge  Railroad; 
south  and  east  along  the  west  side  of  said  rail- 
road to  Forest  avenue;  eastwardly  along  Forest 
avenue  to  the  east  line  of  the  Zoological  Garden; 
south  on  said  line  to  Section  15;  east  on  line  of 
Section  15  (corporation  line)  to  Burnet  avenue; 
south  on  Burnet  avenue  to  McMillan  street,  the 
place  of  beginning. 

TWENTY— NINTH  WARD— Beginning  at  a  point 
In  low-water  line  of  the  Ohio  River  where  same 
is  intersected  by  Price  Hill  road  produced; 
thence  southwardly  to  Boldface  creek;  thence 
westwardly  with  Boldface  creek  and  the  north 
line  of  Riverside  corporation  to  the  west  cor- 
poration line  of  Cincinnati;  thence  north  to  the 
north  line  of  Section  88,  Storrs  Township; 
thence  east  to  the  east  line  of  Section  86, 
(Grand  avenue);  thence  south  to  Glenway  ave- 
nue; thence  east  to  Storrs  turnpike,  or  Wilder 
avenue;  thence  southwardly  to  Warsaw  pike; 
thence  southwardly  to  the  north  line  of  Price 
Hill  Incline  Plane;  thence  west  to  Price  Hill 
road;  thence  southwardly  to  the  Ohio  River,  the 
place  of  beginning.  This  ward  includes  also  the 
recently   annexed   village   of   Riverside. 

THIRTIETH  WARD— Beginning  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Liberty  street  and  Mlllcreek;  north  with 
Millcreek  to  north  corporation  line  of  the  city; 
west  on  north  corporation  line  to  the  western 
corporation  line  of  the  city;  south  on  western 
corporation  line  of  the  city  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  Section  31,  Millcreek  Township;  east 
on  south  line  of  Section  31  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner thereof;  south  on  west  line  of  Section  80, 
Storrs  Township,  to  Lehman  avenue;  east  on 
Lehman  avenue  to  south  line  of  Section  25,  Mill- 
creek Township;  east  on  said  section  line  and 
Liberty  street  to  Millcreek,  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. This  ward  includes  also  the  recently  an- 
nexed  village   of  Westwood. 

THIRTY-FIRST  WARD-The  recently  annexed 
villages    of   Avondale    and    Clifton. 


The  Law  Schools. 


Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati established  In  1896  by  the  University  Trustees. 
The  school  is  located  in  the  large  rooms  formerly 


occupied  by  the  Loyal  Legion,  on  East  Fourth 
street,  betwoen  Vine  and  Walnut.  Course  of 
study,  three  years,  and  la  the  same  course  as 
that  of  Harvard  Law  School,  so  that  students 
who  have  completed  one  or  two  years'  course 
here  are  prepared  to  enter  the  next  year  at  Har- 
vard; recitations  10  hours  a  week  from  October 
1  to  June  1;  hours  of  instruction,  9  to  10 
a.  m..  5  to  6  p.  m.  and  7:30  to  8:30  at  night;  fall 
term  opens  first  Monday  In  October;  annual  ex- 
aminations, first  Monday  In  June.  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  given  to  students,  who, 
having  completed  a  full  three  years'  course,  pass 
a  satisfactory  final  examination.  Nonresident  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  Department  may  without  addi- 
tional tuition  attend  lectures  in  the  Academic 
Department.  This  being  the  opening  school 
year,  students  were  received  for  the  first 
year's  course  only.  The  faculty  consists 
of  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Wm.  H.  Taft,  A.  B., 
DL.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Property  Daw;  United 
States  Attorney-General  Judson  Harmon,  A.  B.t 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Law  on  Bailments  and  Car- 
riers; J.  D.  Brannan,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Laws  on  Torts;  Ex-United 
States   Solicitor  General  Lawrence  Maxwell,   Jr., 

A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Civil  Procedure  at 
Common  Law;  Gustavus  H.  Wald,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
Professor  of  Law  on  Contracts;  Judge  Rufus  B. 
Smith,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure;  Clerk  of  School,  Robert  Wade 
Humphreys.  A  law  library  of  8,000  v>ivmes  is 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  law  school  of  the  CinclnnctL  College, 
founded  May,  1833;  incorporated  in  1835;  located 
in  College  Building,  Walnut  street,  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets;  liberally  endowed;  has 
a  valuable  law  library  of  5,000  volumes;  confers 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  on  students  who 
pass  the  required  examinations,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio.  Trustees:  William  Howard  Neff, 
President;  James  R.  Jordan,  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent  of  the  College  Building;  Stephen 
C.  Ayres,  M.  D. ;  Samuel  P.  Bishop,  Rev.  Alfred 
Blake,  Jacob  D.  Cox,  John  F.  Follett,   Marcellus 

B.  Hagans,  George  Hoadly,  William  Hooper,  E. 
W.  Kittredge,  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  Secretary; 
George  R.  Sage,  Edward  Sargent,  Right  Rev. 
Boyd  Vincent,  D.  D.,  Obed  J.  Wilson.  Annual 
election  last  Friday  in  March. 

Faculty:  Ex-Governor  Jacob  D.  Cox,  LL.  D., 
Dean,  professor  of  constitutional  law,  civil  pro- 
cedure, real  property  and  elementary  law;  ex- 
Governor  George  Hoadly,  LL.  D.,  emeritus  pro- 
fessor of  the  law  of  appellate  jurisdiction  and 
Eractice  in  the  Federal  Courts;  Henry  A.  Morrill, 
.L.  D.,  professor  of  the  law  of  contracts  and 
torts;  United  States  District  Judge  George  R. 
Sjage,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  equity,  Jurisprudence 
and  criminal  law;  Judge  J.  R.  Sayler,  professor 
of  commercial  law  and  the  law  of  contracts; 
Hiram  D.  Peck,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  the  law  of 
corporations  and  of  evidence;  Francis  B.  James, 
lecturer  on  statute  ljaw.  Number  of  graduates, 
about  2,000;  course,  three  years;  present  enroll- 
ment, 19  juniors,  47  sophomores,  57  seniors.  Com- 
mencement exercises  always  held  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May.  College  gives  eight  cash 
prizes;  to  each  class,  first  prize  of  $75  for  ex- 
cellence in  examinations,  and  second  prize  of  $50; 
to  senior  class  $75  for  best  legal  essay  and  $50 
to  winner  of  forensic  debate. 

Law  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  established 
1892;  course,  three  years;  hours  of  study,  7:30  to 
9  o'clock  at  night  two  evenings  a  week. 

Faculty— R.  M.  Ochiltree,  LL.  B.,  general  in- 
structor to  all  the  classes;  Thomas  H.  Dai-by,  LL.i 
B.,  C.  P.  Mackelfresh,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  A.  B.,  as-1 
sistant  Instructors;  Judge  Howard  Ferris  A.  M., 
LL.  B.,  Lecturer  on  equity,  real  and  personal 
property,  wills  and  assignments;  Judge  Howard 
Hollister,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  lecturer  on  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  public  and  private  corpora- 
tions and  bailments;  Judge  Dan  Thew  Wright, 
LL  B.,  lecturer  on  evidence,  pleadings,  torts 
and  legal  ethics;  Judge  James  D.  Ermston,  lec- 
turer on  criminal  law,  partnership,  principal  and 
agent  and  negotiable  instruments.  "*• 
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Jewtsb  Calendar,  1897. 


Begins     Days. 


1  Mon 

2  M 

3 
4 
5 
6 


th.    Tishri Sept. 

JMarcheshvan ..-  Oct. 

Chislev Nov. 

iTebet Dec 

jShebat Jan. 

Adar  I Feb. 

Udar  It. March 


8      30 
8 


2'.< 
30 
29       11 


8    Month. 
9: 
10 


Begins      Days. 


Nisan April 

Iyar M;iy 

Sivan Jnno 

Tamuz Julv 

Ab —  July 

Elul Aug. 


]      . 
30      3' i 


Jewisb  jTeasts  ant>  ffasts. 


Fast  of  Esther March  17 

Feast  of  Purim March  IS 

Feast  of  Passover ..., April  17 

Pentecost June   6 

Fast,  Taking  of  Temple July  18 

Fast,  Burning  of  Temple August    8 

New  Year September   8 

This  is  the  calendar  for  the  leap  year  of  5657  (1896-1897),  which  contains  thirteen  instead  of 
twelve  months,  there  being  an  intercalary  month  of  Adar  II. 


Fast  of  Guedaliah - September  10 

Day  of  Atonement September  17 

Feast  of  Tabernacles September  22 

Rejoicing  with  the  Law September  30 

Feast  of  Lights  (Dedication  of  Temple) -November  3d 
Fast,  Siege  of  Jerusalem December  15 


Hstronomical  Signs  anfc  Symbols, 


O  The  Sun. 
•  Moon. 
o   Mercury. 
8   Venus. 

e  The  Earth. 


<j   Mars. 
U  Jupiter. 
^   Saturn. 
J£  Uranus. 
¥  Neptune. 


6  Conjunction. 
o  Quadrature. 
8  Opposition. 
Q  Ascending  Node. 
15  Descending  Node. 


Conjunction— A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  Conjunction  with  another  body  when  it  has  the  same 
longitude,  and  is  seen  in  the  same  direction  in  the  heavens.  In  the  case  of  inferior  planets  this 
Conjunction  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  when  the  planet  is  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  called 
Inferior  Conjunction;  and  the  other  when  at  the  opposite  point  of  its  orbit,  with  the  bun 
between  the  planet  and  the  Earth,  called  Superior  Conjunction. 

Opposition— A  planet  is  said  to  be  in  Opposition  when  it  is  distant  from  the  Sun  ISO  degrees 
of  longitude,  at  which  time  it  is  most  brilliant. 

Quadrature— Two  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  Quadrature  when  they  are  half  way 
between  Conjunction  and  Opposition. 

Oecultation— The  Moon,  in  her  orbital  motion,  often  passes  before  and  hides  from  a  spec- 
tator on  the  Earth  certain  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  planets.  These 
occurrences  are  called  Occultations. 


Earth 


When  a  planet  is  in  its  "ascending"  or  "descending"  node  it  is  crossing  the  plane  of  the 
h's  orbit.    "Perihelion"  means  nearest,  and  "Aphelion"  farthest  from  the  Sun. 


zuaiK,  ui  jocyi 

IIUIUJ     Ul     M-l 

rt^T     M'VVl/y,     iiivv      q^uvv... 

Began.                                                                                Began. 

Grecian  Mundane  Era 

Civil   Era  of    Constantino- 
ple   

Alexandrian  Era ___ 

Ecclesiastical  Era  of  Anti- 

och 

Julian  Period 

Mundane  Era 

Jewish  Mundane  Era 

Era  of  Abraham 

Era  of  the  Olvmpiads 

Roman  Era  (A.  U.  C.) 

Era  of  Nabonassar 

Metonlc  Cycle 

Grecian  Era 

Sept.   1,  5598  B.  C. 

Sept.   1,  5508      " 
Aug.  29,   5502      " 

Sept.    1,  5492      " 
Jan.     1,   4713      " 
Oct.     1,  4008     " 
Oct.     1,  3761      " 
Oct      1,   2015      " 
Julv    1,     776     " 
April  24,     753      " 
Feb.  26,     747      " 
Julv  15,     432      " 
Sept.    1,     312      " 

Tvrian  Era Oct.  19.     12S   B. 

Sidonian  Era Oct    1,     110 

Caesarian  Era  of  Antioch-—  Sept.  1,       4S 

JuliauYear Jan.    1,      45      " 

Spanish  Era Jan.    1. 

ActianEra Jan.    1 

Augustan  Era Feb.  14.      2.      ' 

Vulgar  Christian  Era Jan.     1,       1  A..] 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem— Sept    1,     69 

Era  of  Diocletian Sept  1..    '--4 

Era  of  Ascension Nov.   12,    296 

Era  of  Armenians July     ..    553 

Mohammedan  Era July  16,    622 

Persian  Era  of  Yezdegird-- June  16.    633      " 
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PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  CALENDAR,  1897. 


Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcb  Calenfcar,  1897* 


Jan.    1.  Circumcision. 

"     6.  Epiphany. 

"    25.  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

Feb.  2.  Purification  of  Virgin  Mary. 

"    14.  Septuagesima. 

"    21.  Sexagesima. 

"    24.  St.  Matthias. 

"     28.  Quinquagesima. 

Mar.  2.  throve  Tuesday. 

"      3.  Ash  Wednesday. 

"      7.  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

"    25.  Annunciation  of  Virgin  Mary. 

Apr.  11.  Palm  Sunday. 

"     16.  Cood  Friday. 

"    18.  Easter  Day. 

"    25.  Low  Sunday,  also  St.  Mark. 

May    1.  SS.  Philip  and  James. 

"     23.  Kogation  Sunday. 

"    27.  Ascension  Day. 

June  6.  Whit  Sunday. 


June  11.  St.  Barnabas. 

"     13.  Trinity  Sunday. 

"    17.  Corpus  Christi. 

"    24.  St.  John. 

"    29.  St.  Peter. 

July  25.  St.  James. 

Aug.  24.  St.  Bartholomew. 

Sept.21.  St.  Matthew. 

"    29.  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

Oct.  18.  St.  Luke. 

"    28.  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. 

Nov.  1.  All  Saints. 

"    28.  Advent  Sunday. 

"    30.  St.  Andrew. 

Dec.  21.  St.  Thomas. 

"    25.  Christmas  Day. 

"    26.  St.  Stephens. 

"    27.  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

"    28.  The  Innocents. 


Divisions  ot  Tlime, 


Astronomers  make  use  of  several  different  kinds  of  time :  mean  solar  time ;  true  or  appar- 
ent solar  time;  and  sidereal  time. 

Solar  Time. — Solar  time  is  that  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  is  meas- 
ured by  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun.  A  Solar  Day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes- 
sive transits  of  the  sun  over  the  same  meridian;  and  the  hour  angle  of  the  sun  is  called  Solar 
Time.  This  is  the  most  natural  and  direct  measure  of  time.  But  the  intervals  between  the 
successive  returns  of  the  sun  to  the  same  meridian  are  not  exactly  equal,  owing  to  the  varying 
motion  of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  and  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  interval  between 
the  sun's  transits  over  the  meridian  being  unequal,  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  a  clock  so  that 
it  shall  accurately  follow  the  sun. 

To  avoid  the  irregularity  which  would  arise  from  using  the  true  sun  as  the  measure  of 
time,  a  fictitious  sun,  called  the  Mean  Sun,  is  supposed  to  move  in  the  equator  with  a  uniform 
velocity.  This  mean  sun  is  supposed  to  keep,  ou  the  average,  as  near  the  real  sun  as  is  con- 
sistent with  perfect  uniformity  of  motion  ;  it  is  sometimes  in  advance  of  it,  and  sometimes  be- 
hind it,  the  greatest  deviation  being  about  16  minutes  of  time. 

Mean  Solar  Time,  which  is  perfectly  equable  in  its  increase,  is  measured  by  the  motion  of 
this  mean  sun.  The  clocks  in  ordinary  use  and  the  chronometers  used  by  navigators  are  reg- 
ulated to  mean  solar  time. 

True,  or  Apparent  Solar  Time,  is  measured  by  the  motion  of  the  real  sun. 

The  difference  between  apparent  and  mean  time  is  called  the  equation  of  time.  By 
means  of  it  we  change  apparent  to  mean  time,  or  the  reverse.  Thus,  if  the  apparent  time  be 
given,  the  mean  time  corresponding  to  it  will  be  obtained  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  equa- 
tion of  time. 

Sidereal  Time.— Sidereal  time  is  measured  by  the  da'ffly  motion  of  the  stars;  or,  as  it  is 
used  by  astronomers,  by  the  daily  motion  of  that  point  in  the  equator  from  which  the  true 
right  ascension  of  the  stars  is  counted.  This  point  is  the  vernal  equinox,  and  its  hour  angle  is 
called  sidereal  time.  Astronomical  clocks,  regulated  to  sidereal  time,  are  called  sidereal 
clocks. 

A  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  the  transit  of  the  vernal  equinox  over  the 
meridian,  and  its  next  succeeding  return  to  the  same  meridian.  It  is  about  3  minutes  and  56 
seconds  shorter  than  the  mean  solar  day ;  365^  solar  days,  or  a  year,  being  divided  into  366)4 
sidereal  days.  It  is  divided  into  24  hours.  The  sidereal  hours  are  counted  from  0  to  24,  com- 
mencing with  the  instant  of  the  passage  of  the  true  vernal  equinox  over  the  upper  meridian, 
and  ending  with  its  return  to  the  same  meridian.  About  March  21st  of  each  year  the  sidereal 
clock  agrees  with  the  mean  time  or  ordinary  clock,  and  the  former  gains  on  the  latter  about 
3  minutes  and  56  seconds  per  day,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  will  have  gained  an  entire  day, 
and  will  again  agree  with  the  mean  time  clock. 

Day.— The  civil  day,  according  to  the  customs  of  society,  commences  at  midnight  and 
comprises  24  hours,  from  one  midnight  to  the  next  following.  The  hours  are  counted  from  0 
to  12  from  midnight  to  noon,  after  which  they  are  again  reckoned  from  0  to  12  from  noon  to 
midnight.  Thus  the  day  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  12  hours  each,  of  which  the  first  is 
marked  A.  M.  and  the  last  is  marked  P.  M. 

The  astronomical  day  commences  at  noon  on  the  civil  day  of  the  same  date.  It  also  com- 
prises 24  hours,  but  they  are  reckoned  from  0  to  24,  and  from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  that  of  the 
next  following.  The  astronomical  as  well  as  the  civil  time  may  be  either  apparent  or  mean 
according  as  it  is  reckoned  from  apparent  noon  or  mean  noon. 

The  civil  day  begins  twelve  hours  before  the  astronomical  day;  therefore  the  first  period 
of  the  civil  day  answers  to  the  last  part  of  the  preceding  astronomical  day,  and  the  last  period 
of  the  civil  day  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  the  same  astronomical  day.  Thus,  January  9th 
2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  civil  time,  is  January  8th,  fourteen  hours,  astronomical  time ;  and  January  9th' 
2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  civil  time,  is  also  January  9th,  2  hours,  astronomical  time.  The  rule  then  for 
the  transformation  of  civil  time  into  astronomical  time  is  this: 


DIVISIONS  OF  TIME. 


If  the  civil  time  is  marked  A.  M.,  take  one  from  the  day  and  add,  twelve  to  the  hours  and  the 
result  is  the  astronomical  time  wanted;  if  the  civil  time  is  marked  P.  M.,  take  away  the  detiffnaUon 
F.  M.,  and  the  astronomical  time  is  had  without  further  change. 

To  change  astronomical  to  civil  time,  we  simply  write  P.  M.  after  it  if  it  is  less  than  12  hours 
If  greater  than  12  hours  we  subtract  12  hours  from  it,  add  1  to  the  days  and  write  A.  M. 

.   .  *or  example,  January  3d,  23  hours,  astronomical  time,  is  January  4th,  11  o'clock.  A.  M 
civil  time.—  The  American  Ephemeris. 

Julian  Calendar.— Julius  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  45,  ordered  that  those  vears  whose  date  num- 
bers are  exactly  divisible  by  4,  should  contain  366  days  each,  and  all  other  years  S66  days.  The 
intercalary  day  was  introduced  by  counting  the  sixth  day  before  the  Kalends  of  March  twice 
Ihe  average  length  of  the  Julian  year  is  therefore  365^  days,  which  is  too  long  by  11  minute* 
and  14  seconds.  The  Julian  calendar  continued  in  use  until  A.  D.  1582,  at  which  time  the  date 
of  the  beginning  of  seasons  occurred  10  days  later  than  when  this  method  of  reckoning  time 
was  established.  & 

Gregorian  Calendar.— The  Gregorian  year  was  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  It 
consists  of  365  days,  but  every  year  exactly  divisible  by  four,  except  those  eenturial  years  which 
are  not  exactly  divisible  by  400,  contains  360  days.  Thus,  in  400  years  97  are  leap  yeara  and  303 
common  years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  into  England  and  her  Colonies  in  1  752 
at  which  time  the  equinox  had  retrograded  11  days  since  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  :>>•>:>,  when' 
the  Festival  of  Easter  was  established  and  the  equinox  occurred  March  21st;  hence  September 
3d,  1752,  was  called  September  14th,  and  at  the  same  time  the  commencement  of  tin;  legal  year 
was  changed  from  March  25th  to  January  1st,  so  that  the  year  1751  lost  the  months  of  January 
and  February  and  the  first  24  days  of  March.  The  difference  between  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
calendars  is  now  12  days. 

French  Republican  Calendar.— Although  reckoned  from  September  22d  ,1792,  the  French 
Republican  calendar  was  not  introduced  until  November  22d,  1793.  It  remained  in  use  only 
until  December  31st,  1805,  when  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  restored.  The  months  varied  in 
different  years;  thus  Niv6se  1  began  December  21st  in  1793,  December  22d  in  1795,  December 
21st  in  1796,  December  22d  in  1799,  etc.  The  following  are  the  dates  for  the  year  1804,  the  last 
complete  year  of  this  calendar: 


Vendemiaire  (Vintage)  Sept.  23  to  Oct.  22. 
Brumaire  (Foggy)  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  22. 
Frimaire  (Sleety)  Nov.  22  to  Dec.  21. 
Niv6se  (Snowy)    Dec.  22  to  Jan.  21. 

Pluviose  (Rainy)  Jan.  21  to  Feb.  20. 
Vent6se  (Windy)    Feb.  20  to  March  19. 


Germinal 

Floreal 

Prairial 

Messidor 

Thermidor  (Hot) 

Fructidor     (Fruit) 


(Budding)  March  22  to  Apr.  21. 
(Flowery)  Apr.  21  to  May  20. 
(Pasture)   May  21  to  June  20. 
(Harvest)  June  20  to  July  19. 

July  20  to  Aug.  19. 

Aug.  19  to  Sept.  18. 


The  months  were  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  each,  but  to  make  up  the  365,  Ave 
were  added  at  the  end  of  September ;  Primidi,  dedicated  to  Virtue  ;  Dnodi,  to  Genius ;  Tridi,  to 
Labor;  Quartidi,  to  Opinion;  and  Quintidi,  to  Rewards.  To  Leap  Year,  called  Olympic,  a  sixth 
day,  the  22d  or  23d  September,  Sextidi,  "Jour  de  la  Revolution,"  was  added.  . 

The  Ancient  Hour.- The  day  is  said  to  have  first  been  divided  into  hours  from  293  b.  c, 
when  a  sun  dial  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  The  early  Egyptians  divided 
the  day  and  night  each  into  twelve  hours,  a  custom  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  probably 
from  the  Babylonians.  In  Rome  the  time  was  called  by  public  criers  prior  to  the  invention  of 
water  clocks,  158  B.  C.  Time  was  measured  in  early  times  in  England  by  means  of  wax  can- 
dles, three  inches  burning  an  hour.  Day  began  at  sunrise  among  most  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, at  sunset  among  the  Jews  and  Athenians,  and  at  midnight  with  the  Romans. 

The  Ancient  and  Modern  Year.— The  Athenians  began  the  year  in  June,  the  Mace- 
donians in  September,  the  Romans  first  in  March  and  afterward  in  January,  the  Persians  on 
August  11,  the  ancient  Mexicans  on  February  23,  the  Mohammedans  in  July.  The  Chinese 
year,  which  begins  early  in  February,  is  similar  to  the  Mohammedan  in  having"  12  months  of  29 
and  30  days  alternately ;  but  in  every  19  years  there  are  7  years  which  have  13  months.  This 
is  not  quite  correct,  and  the  Chinese  have,  therefore,  formed  a  cycle  of  60  years,  in  which 
period  22  intercalary  months  occur. 


principal  Elements  ot  tbe  Solar  System. 


Name. 

Mean 
Distance 
from  Sun. 
Millions  of 

Miles. 

Sidereal 

Period, 

Days. 

Orbit 
Velocity, 
Miles  per 
Second. 

Mean 

Diameter, 

Miles. 

Mass, 
Earth=l. 

Volume, 
Earth=l. 

Densitv, 
Earth=l. 

Gravity 
at  Sur- 
face, 
Earth=l. 

Sun 

866,400 

3,030 

7,700 

7,918 

4,230 

86,500 

71,000 

31,900 

34,800 

331100 
0.125 
0.78 
1.00 
0.107 
316.0 

94.9 

14.7 

17.1 

1310000 
0.056 
0.92 
1.00 
0.152 
1309 
721 
65 
85 

0.25 
2.23 
0.86 
1.00 
0.72 
0.24 
0.13 
0.22 
0.20 

27.C5 

Mercury  .. 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn  

Uranus 

Neptune .. 

36.0 

67.2 

92.8 

141.5 

483.3 

886.0 

1781.9 

2791.6 

87.969 
224.701 
365.256 
686.950 
4332.58 
10759.22 
30686.82 
60181.11 

23  to  35 

21.9 

18.5 

15.0 

8.1 

6.0 

4.2 

3.4 

0.85 
».83 

1.00 
0.38 
2.65 
1.18 

0.91 
0.88 

The  number  of  asteroids  discovered  up  to  present  date  is  384.  A  number  of  these  small 
planets  have  not  been  observed  since  their  discovery,  and  are  practically  lost.  Consequently 
it  is  now  sometimes  a  matter  of  doubt,  until  the  elements  have  been  computed,  whether  the 
supposed  new  planet  is  really  new,  or  only  an  old  one  rediscovered. 

It  is  supposed  that  aCentauri,  one  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  ia 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  to  the  earth.  The  researches  on  its  parallax  by  Henderson  and 
Maclear  gave,  for  its  distance  from  the  earth,  in  round  numbers,  20,000,000,000,000  of  miles.  At 
the  inconceivably  rapid  rate  at  which  light  is  propagated  through  space,  it  would  require  three 
years  and  three  months  to  reach  the  earth  from  this  star.—  Whitaker. 
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FORECASTS  FOR  JANUARY. 


Weatber  forecasts  for  Sanuars,  1897- 

Disturbing  Causes :-2d,  Vulcan;  8th,  Vulcan;  9th,  Mercury;  14th,  Vul- 
can; 20th,  Vulcan;  24th,  Mercury;  25th,  Vulcan;  29th,  Venus,  and  31st,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather:— The  general  character  of  the  weather  lor  tne 
month  will  he  unusually  cold  and  stormy  till  about  the  25th. 

It  will  be  almost  continually  cold,  cloudy  and  disagreeable  during  this  en- 
tire period.  ..,,.'. 

After  the  25th,  local  rains  or  snows  will  be  frequent,  but  there  will  be  less 
cloudy,  disagreeable  weather,  and  the  temperatures  will  average  much  higher. 
In  fact,  a  "warm  spell"  may  be  looked  for.  ,   •,      . 

On  the  1st,  storm  centers  will  originate  in  the  West,  reaching  the  Mississippi 
Valley  about  the  2d,  the  Alleghanies  about  the  3d,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  about 
the  4th.  This  disturbance  will  not  be  likely  to  develop  severe  storms,  except 
perhaps  in  the  East. 

The  7th  to  23d  will  include  three  storm  periods  which  will  overlap  each 
other,  causing  almost  continuous  cloudy,  cold,  disagreeable  weather.  The 
more  particular  storm  dates  during  these  periods  of  disturbance  will  be  from 
the  7th  to  10th,  according  to  longitude,  13th  to  16th;  and  20th  to  23d. 

In  the  West,  two  or  three  clear,  and  cold  but  pleasant  days  about  the  21st 
to  23d. 

The  storms  during  the  above  periods  will  generally  increase  in  energy  as 
they  move  eastward,  causing  heavy  snow  falls  and  high  winds  east  of  Ohio. 

From  the  24th  to  31st  will  include  two  periods  of  disturbance,  causing 
alternate  clearing  and  clouding. 

The  storms  during  these  periods  will  be  more  local  in  their  nature  than  the 
preceding,  and  rains  will  predominate  except  in  the  far  North. 

The  particular  storm  dates  during  this  period  will  be  about  the  24th  to  27th, 
and  30th  and  31st. 

The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  2d,  8th,  14th,  20th,  25th 
and  31st. 

The  comparatively  colder  ones  about  the  4th,  10th,  16th,  22d  and  27th. 
These  dates  apply  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  One  day  earlier  may  be  allowed 
for  the  West,  and  two  or  three  days  later  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  New 
England. 

Earthquakes  will  probably  be  unusually  numerous  during  January.  The 
central  dates  are  about  the  2d  and  3d,  8th  to  10th,  14th  to  16th,  20th  to  23d,  and 
the  24th. 

Shocks  in  earthquake  countries  may  be  expected  any  time  between  the  8th 
and  21st. 

Areas  of  drought  may  expect  rain  or  snow  about  the  8th  or  9th,  14th  or  15th, 
20th  or  21st,  and  25th. 


IRules  for  Ifcnowtno  Wbetber  or  IFtot  Storms  prefcictefc  in  tbe 
forecasts  Mill  pass  ©\>er  particular  ^Localities. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  accompanying  forecasts  are  designed  to  apply  to  every 
person's  particular  locality.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  predict  with  certainty 
every  change  likely  to  affect  every  man's  half  acre,  but  we  have  not  yet  gained  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  do  this.  The  forecasts  are  meant  to  tell  when  storms  will 
originate,  and  point  out  the  conditions  which  inevitably  follow  every  storm  center,  or  low  ba- 
rometer, thus  giving  general  weather  conditions  for  everyday.  We  claim  to  give  with  accu- 
racy the  date  of  the  origin  of  every  disturbance. 

The  low  barometer,  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  storm  center,  is  always  the  direct  effect  of 
a  disturbing  cause.  Other  changes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  and  governed  by  the  low  ba- 
rometer. 

If  the  barometer  is  at  any  time  very  low,  as  the  effect  of  disturbing  causes,  a  proportion- 
ately high  barometer  will  follow.  If  the  disturbing  cause  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a 
depression  much  below  what  is  termed  the  normal,  there  will  be  little  change  of  any  kind.  Low 
barometers  usually,  though  not  always,  originate  in  the  northwest  mountain  region,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Storms  originating  on  the  Pacific  Coast  seldom  affect 
the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Those  originating  in  the  Northwest  naturally  move 
almost  directly  east;  those  originating  in  the  central  mountain  region  take  a  more  northerly 
course,  and  those  originating  on  the  Gulf  move  northeast.  All  low  barometers,  wherever  they 
originate,  or  whatever  obstacle  they  may  encounter,  finally  reach  a  common  point  passing  near 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
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MOON'S    PHASES. 
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LATITUDE 
Of  NewYorkCity; 

fs 

1 

LATITUDE 
Of  Charleston:  N. 

NEW    YORK 

CHARLESTON 

ST.  LOUIS 

0.  a.  m. 

D.   H.   M. 

D.  H.   M. 

Philad'a,   Conn., 

0 
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New  Jersey,  Pa., 
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Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss., 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 
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sets. 
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M. 

rises. 
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sets. 
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H.      M. 
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5.  2d  Sunday  after  Epiphany.       John  2.      9  h.  40  m.  Day's  Length,  10  h.  17  m. 

*7 

S 

Q  gr.  libration  E. 

it 

7  21 

5     1 

6  40 

11 

7     2 

5  19 

6  14 

18 

M 

Jff^  /#A. 

M 

7  20 

5    2 

rises 

11 

7     2 

5  2° 

rises 

19 

Tu 

VSM  in  13 

4a 

7  20 

5     3 

6     8 

11 

7     1 

5  21 

6  25 

20 

W 

David  Garrick  d.,  1778 

4* 

7  19 

5     4 

7  18 

11 

7     1 

5  22 

7  30 

21 

Th 

(5T|  d  .    Thos.  Erskine  b.,  1750 

1* 

7  19 

5     5 

8  30 

12 

7     1 

5  23 

8  35 

1  22 

Fr 

(5  §  ©  inferior 

rf 

7  18 

5     7 

9  42 

12 

7    0 

5  24 

9  4i 

23 

Sa 

Daniel  O'Connell  tried,  1844 

Sr 

7  17 

5     « 

10  55 

12 

7    0 

5  25 

10  48 

4.  3d  Sunday  after  Epiphany.      Matt.  8.      9  h.  52  m.  Day's  Length,  10  h. 

27  m. 

24 

S 

$  gr.  hel.  lat.  N. 

ir 

7   17 

5     9 

morn 

12 1|  6  59 

5  26 

11  56 

2S 

M 

0t^25th.   Convers.ofSt.  Paul 
vJ^-  Michigan  admitted.  18^7 

A 

7  16 

5  10 

0     9 

13 

«>  59 

5  27 

morn 

26 

Tu 

A 

7  15 

5  11 

1   24 

13 

6  58 

5  28 

1     5 

27 

W 

6Sfl:  ohd 

HE 

7  14 

5  13 

2  39 

13 

0  5^ 

5  29 

2  15 

28 

Th 

Napoleon  III.  married,  1853  ** 

<#s 

7  13 

5  14 

3  5o 

13 

i<>  57 

5  30 

3  23 

29 

Fr 

George  IV.  reigns,  1820 

& 

7  13 

5  15 

4  54 

*3 

|t>  57 

5  3i 

4  26 

30 

Sa 

9inQ.    Prof.  Asa  Gray  d.,  1888 

ft 

7  12 

5  16 

5  49 

14 

6  56 

5  32 

5  23 

5.  4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.     Matt.  8.     10  h.  6  m.  Day's  Length,  IU  h.  JB  m. 

3i|S  |  6  $  «                                      I  *I7  "IS  «7|  6  32!!i^f|6  55f5  33|  6    9 

. 

70  FORECASTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


Weatber  forecasts  tor  ffebruars,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— Gth,  Vulcan;  12th,  Vulcan;  16th,  Mercury;  17th; 
Vulcan;  23d,  Vulcan,  and  20th,  Vulcan. 

Provable  Weather: — The  general  character  of  the  weather  for  February 
will  be  pleasant  as  compared  with  January. 

There  will  be  fewer  sudden  and  severe  changes  in  temperature  and  fewer 
severe  storms. 

The  influence  of  Venus  will  be  felt  during  the  first  week,  causing  compar- 
atively mild  weather  to  continue  till  about  the  7th  in  the  West  or  a  day  or  two 
later  in  the  East. 

The  general  character  of  the  weather  during  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
be  cold,  stormy  and  disagreeable,  while  pleasant  winter  weather  will  predom- 
inate during  the  last  eight  or  ten  days. 

1st  and  2d,  cloudy,  and  numerous  local  storms.  Local  thunder  storms  and 
some  tornadoes  maybe  expected  in  the  central  and  more  southern  portions  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  warm  weather  for  the  season. 

From  the  3d  to  5th,  fair  and  colder,  though  severe  cold  may  not  be  expected. 

Clouding  in  the  West  on  the  5th,  followed  by  heavy  rain  or  snow  storms  till 
the  9th. 

The  9th,  10th  and  11th  will  be  generally  fair  and  much  colder. 

From  the  11th  to  19th  generally  cloudy  and  stormy  weather  will  prevail. 
The  storms  during  this  period  will  be  accompanied  by  lower  temperatures  and 
followed  by  extreme  cold,  especially  North  of  the  storm  centers. 

There  may  be  a  day  or  two  of  clear,  cold  weather  about  the  20th  and  21st, 
but  alternate  clearing  and  clouding  with  snow  squalls  will  be  more  probable  on 
these  dates. 

The  central  storm  dates  of  the  period  between  the  11th  and  19th  will  be 
about  the  12th  to  15th,  and  from  the  17th  to  19th. 

The  disturbances  during  the  above  period  will  probably  increase  in  energy 
as  they  move  eastward,  causing  deep  snows  in  the  lake  region  and  in  Western 
New  York  and  heavy  rains  in  the  upper  Ohio  Valley. 

Clouding  on  the  23d,  followed  by  rain  or  snow  storms  of  moderate  energy. 

From  the  26th  to  28th  generally  fair  and  pleasant  winter  weather  will  prevail. 

28th  and  29th  cloudy  and  threatening,  with  rain  and  snow  storms  on  the  29th. 
•  The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  6th,  12th,  17th,  23d  and  29th. 

The  colder  ones  about  the  8th,  14th,  19th  and  25th. 

If  there  are  any  earthquakes  during  the  month  they  will  occur  about  the  12th, 
17th  or  23d. 

Areas  of  drought  will  be  more  likely  to  get  rain  or  snow  about  the  17th 
and  23d. 


Low  barometers  are  never  induced  by  bigh  ones,  but  high  barometers  alwavs  exist  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  disturbed  equilibrium  shown  in  the  low  barometers,  and  are  the  agents 
employed  by  nature  to  restore  equilibrium  or  normal  conditions. 

Weather  changes  do  not,  as  many  suppose,  create  the  high  and  low  barometers,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  weather  is  governed  entirely  by  barometric  conditions. 

The  low  barometer  is  the  result  of  disturbed  electric  conditions,  and  constitutes  one  elec- 
tric pole.  The  high  barometer  is  the  opposite  pole,  existing  as  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  other. 

The  fact  that  one  electric  pole  is  always  accompanied  by  the  other,  and  that  the  high  and 
low  barometers  always  exist  in  pairs,  is  a  proof  that  all  weather  changes  and  conditions 
are  electric  phenomena. 

Low  barometers  attract  each  other  and  repel  the  high,  high  barometers  also  attract  each 
other  and  repel  the  low. 

Low  or  falling  temperatures  accompany  high  barometers,  and  high  or  rising  temperatures 
accompany  low  ones,  each  in  degree  as  the  barometer  is  high  or  low. 

When  two  or  more  disturbing  causes  exist  at,  or  near,  the  same  date,  low  barometers 
rapidly  follow  each  other,  each  accompanied  by  its  attendant  high  barometer.  In  this  case 
there  will  be  a  low  barometer  in  the  Northwest,  with  a  high  barometer  in  its  rear  and  a  high 
barometer  in  its  front,  central  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  following  another  low  barometer  over 
the  Southeastern  States,  and  a  high  barometer  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  low  barometer  in  the 
Northwest  will  attract  the  low  one  in  the  Southeast,  and  the  high  barometer  over  the  Mississippi 
Valley  will  attract  the  high  barometer  over  the  ocean.  The  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  high 
barometers  will  crowd  the  lowone  between  them  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  causing  those 
terrific  storms  whichoccasionally  rage  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, from  Cape  Hatteras  to  New  England 
and  followed,  in  winter,  by  extreme  cold.  The  high  barometer  in  the  central  valley  being 
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MOON'S    PHASES, 


N.M. 
F.Q. 
F.  M. 
L.  Q. 


NEW    YORK 
D.   H.   M. 

i    3  i3  A. 

9  2  25  A. 
17  5  11  M. 
23  10  43  A. 


CHARLESTON 

D. 

H 

M 

I 

3 

13 

A. 

9 

2 

25 

A. 

*7 

S 

11 

M. 

23 

10 

43 

A, 

2  13  A. 
1  25  A. 
4  11  M. 

9  43  A. 


T) 

D. 

M. 

W. 

I 

M 

2 

Tu 

3 

W 

4 

Th 

S 

Fr 

6 

Sa 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


LATITUDE* 
OfNewYorkCity; 
Philad'a,  Conn., 
New  Jersey,  Pa., 
Ohio,  Ind.,  Illi- 
nois, Neb.  &  Cal. 


Sun 
rises. 

H.     M. 


Sun 


Moon 

sets. 

H.       M 


LATITUDE 
Of  Charleston:  N. 
Car.,S.  Car.,  Ga., 
Fla.,  Ala.,  Miss., 
Tenn.,  Ark.,  La., 
Tex.  N.Mex.  Ariz. 


Sun 
rises. 

H.     M 


Sun 

seta. 


Moon 

sets. 


1st.      d  in  Q 

Purification—  Candlemas 
Geo.  W.  Childs  d.,  1894 
First  Confederate  Congress,  1861 
6  9  C-  R-  Williams  lands,  1631 
French  Alliance,  1778 


7    IO 

7  9 

7  8 

7  7 

7  6 

7  5 


5  21 


sets 

6  25 

7  32 

8  35 

9  37 
10  37 


sets 

6  37 

7  38 

8  35 

9  32 
10  28 


ff.  5  th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.    Matt.  ij.  10  h.  23  m.  Day's  Length,  10  h.49  m. 


7 

S 

8 

M 

9 

Tu 

0 

W 

Th 

2 

Fr 

3 

Sa 

Georgia  settled,  1733 
d  in  apogee 


Canada  ceded,  1763 

Queen  Catherine  beheaded,  1542 
Hans  von  Bulow  d.,  1894         « 


«< 

7     3 

5  26 

11  39 

14 

6  50 

5  39 

ff 

7     2 

5  27 

morn 

14 

6  49 

5  40 

#f 

7     1 

5  28 

0  41 

14 

6  49 

5  4i 

£? 

7    0 

5  30 

1  43 

14 

6  48 

5  42 

S3 

6  59 

5  3i 

2  44 

14 

6  47 

5  43 

fc* 

657 

5  32 

3  4i 

14 

6  46 

5  44 

tt 

6  56 

5  33 

4  31 

14 

6  45 

5  45 

II  24 

morn 

0  21 

1  19 

2  17 

3  13 

4  4 


7.  Septuagesima  Sunday.        Matt.  20.        10  h.  40  m.  Day's  Length,  11  h.  1  m. 


14 

s 

is 

M 

16 

Tu 

17 

W 

18 

Th 

10 

Fr 

20 

Sa 

St.  Valentine' ' s  Day 

£  gr.  elong.  W.  260  23' 

$  gr.  elong.  E.  460  39'  :    <T  in  t3 
0Ste7*k>  □S©:$in?j:o1f<[ 

6  am 

C  in  perigee 


tt 

6  55 

5  35 

5  15 

14 

6  44 

5  45 

* 

6  53 

5  36 

5  52 

14 

6  43 

5  46 

* 

6  52 

5  37 

6  22 

14 

6  42 

5  47 

** 

651 

5  38 

rises 

14 

6  41 

5  48 

H* 

6  49 

5  39 

7  25 

14 

6  40 

5  49 

fr 

6  48 

5  4i 

8  40 

14 

b  39 

5  5o 

fr 

6  46 

5  42 

9  56 

14 

6  38 

5  5i 

4  5i 

5  32 

6  9 
rises 

7  27 

8  35 

9  44 


8.  Sexagesima  Sunday. 


Luke  8.         10  h.  58  m.  Day's  Length,  11  h.  14  m. 


21 

s 

22 

M 

2^ 

Tu 

24 

W 

2S 

Th 

26 

Fr 

27 

Sa 

Louis  XVI.  executed,  1793 
Bradlaugh  expelled,  1882 

23d.  8%Q-66<L--6h<l 

St.  Matthias 
Flight  of  Louis  Phillippe,  1848 
ip  stationary  w 

5  in  aphelion 


45 

5  43 

11  13 

14 

44 

5  44 

morn 

14 

42 

5  45 

O  29 

13 

4i 

5  47 

1  43 

13 

39 

5  48    2  48 

13 

38 

5  49    3  44 

13 

3b 

5  5°    4  30 

13 

5  54 


10  55 
morn 

0  7 

1  16 

2  20 

3  17 

4  7 


9.  Quinquagesima  Sunday.     Luke  18.      11  h.  16  m.  Day's  Length,  11  h.  28  m. 


28[S    1  Cgr- 


libration  W. 


W6  3515  5i|   5     6[|i3||6  29|5  57)  4  4; 


FORECASTS   FOR   MARCH. 


Itfcatbcr  forecasts  for  flDarcb,  1897« 

-5th.   Vulcan;    11th,   Vulcan;    17th.  Vulcan;    ISth. 
Mereurv:  20th.  Earth:  23d.  Vulcan;  27ih,  Yenu*.  and  S  u. 

eathek-.— Daring   the  temperatures  will 

be  the  rule,  though  extreme  cold  will  not  be  probable.     There  will  be  some 
cloudy  and  stormy  days,  but  pretty  good  March  weather  may  ed. 

The  middle  ol  ^ill  be  extren  mW,  with  many 

sudden  changes,  and  ex:.  I  will  follow  each  low  baron:  e 

High  temperatures  for  the  season  will  constitute  the  especial  feature  of  the 
last  ten  c 

The  storm  period  of  the  last     :  I  ebruary  will  cause  cloudy  and  moderate 
storms  to  continue  in  the  East  till  the  2d  or  3d. 

earing  in  the  i  bv  clear  and  moderate  cold  till 

the  4th. 

o iing  on  the  5th.  followed  by  light,  frequent  rains  and  snows  till  the  7:l 
::^:h. 

rih  and  10th.  generally  clear,  and  much  colder. 

■  the  10th  to  25th  will*  constitute  a  period  which  will  include  three  dis- 
turbances. Low  barometers  will  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession,  orig- 
inating both  in  the  Xorthwest  and  in  the  South.    Severe  storms  on  the  coast  and 

I  the  lakes  will  be  frequent.    There  will  be  de  ;;  snows  in  :ne  North, 
lake  region,  and  in  "Northern  Xew  York  and  Xew  England :  also  northeast  g 
on  \'l^  >        England  Coast,  and  probably  deep  be  bws  in  Kansas,  reaching  ac 
South  as  Northern  Texas,  and  excessive  rains  in  the  South  and  upper  Ohio 
Vallr 

central  storm  dates  during  this  period  will  be  about  the  12th.  17ti. 
22d  or  23d.    Unseasonably  cold  weather  may  be  expected  to  follow  each  storm 
cen:  :  about  the  25th.    What  few  clear  days  there  are  during  this  period 

will  be  about  the  14th  to  16th.  and  20th  to  22d.    More  probably,  however,  it  will 
be  cloudy  and  changeable,  with  frequent  snow  squalls  on  these  dates. 

From  tte  .  .  I  -  _  : :      ill  be  generally  fair,  or  partly  cloudy,  and  quite 

warm  for  the  seas 

From  the  28ih  to  the  end  of  the  month  there  will  be  frequent  local  rains  and 
thunder  storms  accompanied  by  warm  weather  for  the  Be  i b  I  ornadoes  may 

be  expected  in  the  South.    The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the 
6th.  11th,  17th  and  23d,  the  warmest  from  the  27ih  to  : 

The  comparatively  colder  davs  will  be  about  the  Sth  or  9th.  13th  or  14th, 
20th  or  21st.  and  31st.  and  the  coldest  about  the  14th  and  20th. 

Earthquake  causes  will  exist  in  greatest  strength  about  the  17th  to  23d.  and 

:.-:■_. 

Areas  of  drought  will  be  more  likelv  to  get  rain  about  the  17th  to  l&th.  23d 
to  25th.  and  29th  or  30th. 


In  the  meantime  the  low  barometer  in  the  Northwest  has  been  pushed  northward  br  the 
>urb  barometer  in  the  central  valley,  forcing-  it  to  pass  over  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
country,  causing  the  most  intense  cold  north  of  and  in  the  rear  of  the  storm  center,  or.  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  divides,  forming  two  separate  storm  centers,  one  passing  eastward  over  the 
north,  the  other  forced  south  through  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  Southwest  Missouri,  North- 
eastern Texas,  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  following  the  Ohio  Valley,  passing  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Northern  New  York  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  followed  by  its  attendant  high  barometer,  cans  - 


Atlantic  Coast,  followed  by  its  attendant  high  barometer,  cans  - 
mg  extreme  com  norm  or  me  storm  centers.  Thisexplains  the  peculiar  phenomenon  sometimes 
witnessed,  vht..  extreme  cold  *n  the  North,  West  and  South,  while  in  the  central  portions  the 


mild  and  pleasant,  suddenly  changing  to  the  opposite  conditions,  v 

"--v.-       .::.::.r-:-::.:-.-::.:::::::::.-::::--....:-:..i;;-;       T  ■-.:--■■_:;-  ...     .--._ 


>w  into  low  and  out  of  high  barometers.  The  wind  then  points  out 
the  location  of  storm  centre  and  the  position  of  high  barometers.  The  storm  center  always 
being  to  the  direction  towards  which  the  wind  blows,  all  that  is  necessarv  to  know  whether*  a 
storm  will  pass  over  any  given  locality  is  to  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind  is 
from  the  East  the  storm  cer  f  the  locality,  and  will  pass  over  or  near  it  unless  the 

wind  changes.    If  the  wind  changes  towards  the  South,  the  storm  center  is  passing  eastward, 
north  of  the  point  of  observation,  if  it  changes  towards  the  North,  the  storm  is  passing  south 


CALENDAR  FOR  31  ARCH. 


MOON'S    PHASES. 


NEW    YORK         CHARLESTON 
D.   H.   M.  D.   H.   M. 


ST.   LOUIS 

N.M.     3    656M.j  3     656M.J  3'   5 '  56  M 
F.  Q.  In  10  2S  M.  11   10  28  M.  n    9  28  M 
F.  M.  18    4  28  A.  18     4  28  A.  18     3  28  A.    i 
L.  Q.  25    70  M.  25     7    o  M.  25    6    o  M 


D 

D. 

M. 

W. 

i|M 

2  Tu 

3W 

4iTh 

SFr 

6 

Sa 

HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


LATITUDE 
Of  New  York  City: 
Philad'a,  Conn., 
New  Jersey,  Pa., 
Ohio,  Ind.,  Illi- 
nois, Neb.  &Cal. 


San      Sun 
rises,     sets. 

H.    M.     H.     M. 


Moor, 
rises. 


LATITUDE 

Of  Charleston:  N. 
Car.,S.  Car.,  Ga., 
Fla..  Ala..  Miss., 
Tenn.,  Ark..  La., 
Tex.N.Mex.Ariz. 


Sun 

rises. 

H.     M. 


Sun       Moon  I 
sets,      rises.  I 

H.     M         H.      M. 


(5  $C:  d  in  Q.     St.  David 
Jubal  A.  Early  d.,  1894 

3d.     Ash  Wednesday 

$  in  perihelion 
La  Place  d.,  1827 
Alamo  Fight.  1836 


5  52 
5  53 
5    54 

5  55 
5  57 
5  58 


6  o 
sets 

7  22 

S  24 
9  26 


2*  5  5« 

26    5    5Q 

25  5  59 

24  o     c 

236  I 

21    6       2 


3    *■ 

5  52 
sets 

7  20 

8  16 

9  13 


10.   1st  Sunday  in  Lent 


Matt.  4.  11  h.  35  m.  Day  s  Length.  11  h.  43  m. 


7 

S 

S 

If 

9 

Tu 

10 

W 

11 

T'x 

12 

Fr 

13 

Sa 

dVd:  QtTJ© 
d  in  apogee 
*l  stationary 

nth.     d  <f  « 
Patent  for  New  York,  1664 
Uranus  discovered,  1781 


•* 

6  24 

S  59 

10  2S 

11    6  20 

6     3 

** 

6  22 

6    0 

11  30 

II     6    IQ 

6    4 

1 

6  21 

6     1 

morn 

11    6  iS 

6    4 

£3 

6    IQ 

6     2 

0  31 

10  6  16 

6     S 

£* 

6  17 

6     3 

I   28 

10  6   15 

6    6 

M 

6  16 

6     4 

2    21 

10  6  14 

6    6 

tt 

6  14 

6     5 

3     7 

9   6  12 

6    7 

10  10 

11  7 
morn 

0  5 

1  1 

1  54 

2  41 


77.  2</  Sunday  in  Lent.         Matt.  ij.  11  h.  53  m.  Day's  Length,  11  h.  57  m. 


HIS 

15  M 

16  Tu 

17  W 
Th 
Fr 
Sa 


<I  gr.  libration  E. 

d  intj 

(51|C  •     Jas-  Madison  b.,  1751 

St.  Patrick 

^^  /<?//».     D  cf  0 

\2/$gr.  hel.  lat.  S. 

0  enters  T.     Spring-  begins 


3  46 

4  20 

4  48 

5  15 

rises 

7  34 
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TKHeatber  forecasts  for  Hpril,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— 3d,  Vulcan;  6th,  Mercury;  9th,  Vulcan;  15th,  Vul- 
can; 18th,  Mars;  21st,  Vulcan  and  Mercury,  and  2Gth,  Vulcan. 

1'kobable  Weather: — In  giving  a  general  synopsis  of  the  weather  for 
April,  I  would  say  that  nearly  the  whole  month  will  be  generally  cloudy,  chilly 
and  disagreeable. 

For  a  week  after  the  15th  it  will  be  especially  unpleasant.  There  will  be 
many  extreme  changes  in  temperature,  the  thermometer  at  times  indicating 
summer  heat,  then  suddenly  falling  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Generally  the 
thermometer  will  not  show  very  low  temperatures,  the  damp,  chilly,  easterly 
winds,  however,  will  cause  the  weather  to  seem  much  colder  than  indicatedb  y 
the  thermometer. 

After  the  25th  it  will  be  generally  pleasanter  and  warmer. 

1st,  clear,  warm  and  pleasant. 

2d,  clouding,  followed  by  generally  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  till  the  10th 
or  11th.  There  may  be  a  day  or  two  of  clear,  cold  weather  about  the  5th  to  7th, 
but  more  likely  it  will  continue  cloudy,  damp  and  chilly  till  the  next  storm 
period. 

Increasing  cloudiness  on  the  Sth,  followed  by  heavy  rains  till  about  the  12th. 

The  12th  and  13th  in  the  West,  and  14th  and  15th  in  the  East,  may  be  clear, 
but  prevailing  cloudiness  will  be  more  probable. 

From  the  15th  to  22d  it  will  be  almost  continuously  cloudy  and  stormy. 
From  the  15th  to  18th,  and  from  the  21st  to  24th,  numerous  storm  centers  will 
cross  the  country.  These  low  barometers  will  each  be  followed  by  a  corres- 
pondingly high  one,  causing  constant  changes  in  temperatures  and  alternate 
clearing  and  clouding.  These  low  barometers  will  cover  the  whole  country  and 
unite  as  they  move  eastward,  causing  continued  northeast  gales  over  the  lakes 
and  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  heavy  rains  and  floods  east  of  Ohio.  . 

On  the  23d  in  the  West,  and  24th  and  25th  in  the  East,  generally  fair  and 
pleasanter. 

25th,  cloudy  in  the  West,  followed  by  light,  local  rains  till  the  28th. 

From  the  28th  to  30th,  clear,  pleasant  and  warmer. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  3d,  9th,  15th,  21st  and  26th. 

The  colder  ones  about  the  Sth  or  6th,  11th  or  12th,  17th  or  18th,  23d  or  24th, 
and  the  29th. 

The  central  earthquake  dates  will  be  about  the  3d,  9th,  15th  and  21st. 
These  will  also  be  the  central  dates  for  terrific  thunder  storms,  tornadoes 
and  other  electric  phenomena. 

Areas  of  drought  will  more  probably  get  rain  about  the  9th  and  21st. 

There  will  be  danger  of  frost  as  far  south  as  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, after  every  storm  center  passing  over  the  central  or  southern  portions  of 
the  country. 

If  the  wind  is  from  the  Southeast  at  any  particular  location,  and  continues  from  that 
direction,  the  storm  center  will  pass  over  or  near  it,  giving  copious  rains  of  short  duration.  If 
the  wind  is  from  the  Northeast  and  continues,  the  storm  center  will  pass  south  hut  near 
enough  to  cause  a  rainy  day,  followed  by  two  or  three  davs  of  chilly,  cloudv  and  disagreeable 
weather.  If  the  wind  changes  to  the  Northwest  or  West,  fair  and  cooler  weather  may  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  wind  is  strong  from  the  Northwest,  it  indicates  a  high  barometer  in  that 
direction,  closely  followed  by  a  storm  center.  A  high  wind  indicates  a  severe  storm  in  the 
direction  towards  which  it  blows,  and  a  very  high  barometer  in  the  opposite  direction  There 
is  always  an  area  of  calm  at  the  center  of  both  the  high  and  low  barometers.  If  an  easterlv 
wind  continues  and  gradually  loses  its  force,  the  storm  center  is  near;  if  from  the  West  and 
gradually  becomes  calm,  the  center  of  high  barometer  is  close  at  hand.  * 

If  the  heat  increases  a  low  barometer  is  approaching,  and  the  storm  will  be  severe  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat.  The  coldest  weather  is  at  the  center  of  a  high  barometer,  and  hottest  at 
the  center  of  the  low.  As  very  high  barometers  always  accompany  very  low  ones  the  time  to 
prepare  for  extreme  cold  in  winter  is  when  the  weather  is  unseasonably  warm 

If  there  is  a  continued  calm  for  several  days,  there  is  an  even  pressure  over  the  entire 
continent;  that  is,  there  is  no  high  or  low  barometer,  and  no  rain  may  be  expected  till  the 
wind  rises.  In  dry  sections  in  summer  (or  winter)  no  rain  may  he  expected  while  a  calm  con- 
tinues, and  not  until  a  strong  wind  has  sprung  up,  and  continued  from  twenty -four  to 
thirtv-six  hours.  ' 

The  greatest  danger  from  frost  in  early  fall  or  late  spring  is  immediately  after  unseason- 
ably warm  weather.  ' 

By  keeping  these  facts  in  view,  any  one  can  tell  pretty  correctly,  for  two  or  three  davs  in 
advance  .whether  or  not  the  changes  predicted  in  the  forecasts  will  reach  his  particular  locality 
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Meatber  ^forecasts  tor  /IDas,  1897. 

Disturbing  Causes: — 2d,  Vulcan;  8th,  Vulcan;  14th,  Vulcan  and  Mer- 
cury; 19th,  Vulcan  and  Venus;  25th,  Vulcan,  and  31st,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather  : — The  first  weeks  of  May  will  be  generally  fair,  warm 
and  pleasant.    It  will  be  a  period  of  fine  spring  weather  generally. 

The  third  week  will  prove  generally  cloudy  and  changeable,  with  several 
chilly,  disagreeable  days. 

During  the  last  week  very  high  temperatures,  and  cloudy,  sultry  weather 
will  be  the  rule.  Local  thunder  storms  will  be  frequent.  These  local  storms 
will  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  nor  will  they  so  closely  follow 
one  track,  but  will  reach  every  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  will  also  be  a  tornado  period,  though  tornadoes  will  be  neither  very  fre- 
quent nor  destructive,  as  1897  is  a  minimum  tornado  year. 

1st,  clouding  in  the  West,  but  clear  in  the  East. 

From  the  2d  to  5th,  cloudy,  with  light,  local  showers.  5th,  6th  and  7th, 
generally  clear  or  fair,  and  somewhat  cooler. 

From  the  8th  to  12th,  generally  cloudy  with  local  showers,  increasing  in 
numbers  and  energy  towards  the  12th. 

12th  and  13th,  generally  fair  or  partly  cloudy,  and  much  cooler.  From  the 
14th  to  17th,  generally  cloudy.  There  will  be  frequent,  severe  local  thunder  and 
rain  storms,  and  one  or  two  general  rains  during  this  period.  These  rains  will 
be  accompanied  by  cooler,  and  followed  by  unseasonably  cold  weather  for  the 
season,  on  the  16th  and  17th. 

There  will  be  danger  of  frost  about  these  dates  as  far  south  as  South  Mis- 
souri and  the  Ohio  River.  In  fact,  it  would  be  better  to  prepare  for  frost  after 
every  storm  during  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Clouding  on  the  18th,  followed  by  generally  cloudy,  warm  weather,  with  ris- 
ing temperature  till  the  27th.  Violent  thunder  storms  maybe  looked  for  be- 
tween the  19th  and  21st,  and  between  the  24th  and  27th.  It  may  be  clear  and  a 
little  cooler  about  the  22d  and  23d,  but  it  will  more  likely  continue  cloudy  and 
quite  warm. 

From  the  28th  to  30th,  clear  or  partly  cloudy,  and  a  little  cooler. 

Clouding  on  the  31st,  and  getting  warmer. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  2d,  8th,  14th,  19th,  25th  and  31st. 

The  colder  ones  will  be  about  the  4th  or  5th,  10th  or  11th,  16th  or  17th,  21st 
or  22d,  and  28th. 

Earthquakes  may  be  expected  on  each  of  the  designated  warmer  days,  but 
more  probable  about  the  14th,  19th  and  25th.  The  latter  will  be  the  more  crit- 
ical tornado  dates. 

Areas  of  drought  will  more  likely  get  rain  between  the  14th  and  16th,  the 
19th  and  21st,  and  25th  and  26th. 


/■MI&  anfc  Golfc  TKHinters,  anfc  Ubeir  delations  to  the  ^forecasts. 

So  long  as  it  is  a  fact  that  all  winters  are  not  alike,  that  some  are  comparatively  short 
mild  and  pleasant,  while  others  are  protracted,  extremely  cold  and  severe,  the  necessity  for 
searching  for  causes,  and  noting  and  comparing  effects  will  continue. 

The  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  nature,  always  governed  by  the  same  law,  would  al- 
ways produce  the  same  effect,  and  that  each  succeeding  season  would  be  like  the  preceding1  of 
its  kind.  * 

Unquestionably  this  would  be  the  case  if  man,  endowed  as  he  is  with  the  power  to  either 
obey  or  disregard  the  laws  of  nature,  had  not  chosen  to  violate  them. 

Nature  of  herself  would  not  nor  could  she  produce  anything  abnormal,  and  whatever  is 
abnormal  in  atmospheric  changes  or  conditions  is  not  the  work  of  nature.  The  thought  mav 
and  probably  will  be  ridiculed;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  a  fact  that  each  succeeding  season 
would  not  be  materially  different  from  its  predecessor  if  there  had  been  no  violation  of  nature's 
laws. 

While  the  original  cause  of  extreme  or  abnormal  difference  in  weather  conditions  is  dis- 
obedience of  natural  law,  the  immediate  cause  of  mild  and  extremely  cold  winters  is  the  nl-ice 
of  origin  of  the  low  barometers  and  their  movements  across  the  continent.  v  rt^c 

The  lowest  temperatures  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  are  always  north  of  the  path  of  the  storm 
centers.  If  the  low  barometers  during  the  winter  generallv  originate  in  the  South  and  na^s 
over  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  country  the  winter  will  be  extremely  cold  ■  if  on  the  othpr 
hand,  the  low  barometers  originate  in  the  North,  and,  as  a  rule,  pass  over  the  more  northern  rpo 
"-  ns  of  the  country,  as  was  the  case  during  the  winter  of  1895-1896,  the  winter  will  be  uniforrnlv 
Id  and  pleasant.  ^1J 
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TKHeatber  forecasts  for  June,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— Gth,  Vulcan;  11th,  Vulcan;  14th,  Mercury;  17th, 
Vulcan;  20th,  Earth;  23d  Vulcan,  and  29th,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather: — The  general  character  of  the  weather  for  June  will 
be,  during  the  first  week,  quite  warm,  with  an  inclination  to  drought  in  some 
sections. 

Lower  temperatures  and  pleasanter  weather  may  be  looked  for  during  the 
second  week.  During  the  next  ten  days  generally  showery  find  cloudy,  and 
quite  warm  weather  may  be  expected,  then  cooler  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
except,  perhaps,  the  29th  and  30th. 

1st  and  2d,  cloudy,  hot  and  sultry,  with  many  local  thunder  storms  and 
some  tornadoes.  The  rains  during  the  first  few  days  will  be  likely  to  follow 
in  the  same  path,  avoiding  the  cities,  and  giving  too  much  rain  in  some  places 
and  too  little  in  others. 

From  the  3d  to  5th,  clear,  or  partly  cloudy  and  threatening,  and  cooler. 

From  the  5th  to  8th,  generally  cloudy,  with  many  storms  in  places.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  storms  will  increase  in  strength  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  or  about  the  8th.  The  more  severe  storms  during  this  period  Mill  be 
in  the  East,  and  tornadoes  may  be  expected  in  that  section  rather  than  in  the 
more  western  portions  of  the  country. 

From  the  8th  to  10th,  generally  clear  and  cooler. 

From  the  10th  to  25th,  generally  cloudy  and  showery.  The  central  storm 
dates  during  this  period  will  be  about  the  11th  to  13th,  and  16th  to  19th.  There 
may  be  a  clear  and  cooler  day  or  two  about  the  13th  or  14th,  but  probably 
cloudy  conditions  will  continue.  From  the  11th  to  13th  the  more  severe  thun- 
der storms  and  tornadoes  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  the  West,  while 
about  the  23d  and  24th  they  may  be  looked  for  over  the  whole  country.  North- 
east winds  will  be  probable  on  the  NewEngland  Coastbetween  the  19th  and  25th. 

From  the  25th  to  28th,  clear  and  pleasant. 

Clouding  on  the  28th,  followed  by  local  showers  on  the  29th  and  30th.  This 
disturbance  will  not  be  accompanied  by  extreme  heat,  neither  will  tornadoes  be 
a  leading  feature. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  6th,  11th,  17th,  23d  and  29th. 

The  cooler  ones  about  the  8th  or  9th,  13th  or  14th,  19th  or  20th  and  25th  or 
26th. 

The  more  probable  earthquake  dates  will  be  the  11th,  17th  and  23d. 

Areas  of  drought  will  more  likely  get  rain  about  the  17th  to  19th,  and  from 
the  23d  to  25th. 


Those  occasional  "cold  spells,"  which  cover  every  part  of  the  country  during  mild  winters, 
are  the  result  of  transient  causes,  which  at  the  time  exist  in  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the 
prevailing  conditions. 

What  the  influences  are  that  cause  the  low  barometers  to  follow  in  one  track  across  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  the  country  at  one  time,  and  over  the  more  southern  portion  at 
other  times,  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  Theories  are  abundant,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory. 

Probably  nothing  connected  with  the  weather  problem  has  received  so  much  attention,  or 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  thought  and  investigation,  as  this,  and  yet  no  one  has  so  far  been 
able  to  predict  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  for  any  considerable  time  in  advance,  what  the  na- 
ture of  any  particular  winter  will  be. 

To  know  this  would  prove  of  the  greatest  importance  and  value  to  the  world,  because  it 
would  open  the  way  to  correct  forecasts  for  any  particular  section  or  locality. 

To  know  with  certainty  in  the  spring  what  the  following  winter  will  be,  would  not  only  be 
a  great  advantage  by  pointing  out  what  preparation  is  necessary,  but  would  indicate  the  pecu- 
liar atmospheric  conditions  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  The  meteorological  conditions  for  nine 
months  of  the  year  are  largely  the  reflex  of  the  preceding  winter.  Certain  atmospheric  con- 
ditions during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  follow  very  cold  winters,  and  certain  other 
general  conditions  follow  mild  ones.  I  believe  I  have  found  the  cause,  and  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  predict  correctly  weather  changes  for  each  man  in  his  particular  locality. 

The  general  character  of  the  winter  may  be  pretty  correctly  ascertained  by  closely  observ- 
ing the  changes  after  the  middle  of  September.  If  the  storm  periods,  as  indicated  in  the  fore- 
casts, are  followed  by  very  low  temperatures,  a  cold  winter  mav  be  expected.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  what  is  known  as  the  equinoctial  storm  being  followed  by  unseasonable  cold  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  cold  winter,  as  there  may  be  at  the  time  temporary  causes  for  cold  ■  but  if 
the  storm  periods  continue  to  be  followed  by  unusual  cold,  it  would  indicate  a  cold  winter. 
Warm  weather  following  storm  periods  would  in  the  same  manner  indicate  a  warm  winter! 
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Meatbcr  forecasts  tot  3ul£,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— 3d,  Mercury;  4th,  Vulcan;  10th,  Vulcan;  16th,  Vul- 
can; 17th,  Venus;  18th,  Mercury;  22d,  Vulcan,  and  27th,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather:— The  general  character  of  the  weather  for  the 
month  will  be  as  follows  :  The  first  two  weeks  will  be  pleasant  for  July.  What 
rains  there  are  will  be  light,  and  will  follow  pretty  nearly  the  same  path,  cover- 
ing but  a  small  area  in  width.  The  general  tendency  will  be  toward  droughts. 
After  about  the  16th  it  will  be  generally  cloudy  and  very  hot  till  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Between  the  16th  and  24th  there  will  be  frequent  changes  from  extreme  heat 
to  quite  low  temperatures  for  the  season. 

The  last  four  or  five  days  will  not  be  so  hot. 

On  the  1st  cloudy,  with  continued  local  rains  in  the  East. 

From  the  1st  to  3d,  generally  clear,  or  partly  cloudy  and  cooler. 

3d,  clouding  in  the  West,  followed  by  numerous  heavy  local  rains  and  thunder 
storms  till  the  7th. 

7th,  8th  and  9th,  generally  clear  and  pleasant,  though  quite  warm. 

Clouding  on  the  9th,  followed  by  light  local  rains  till  the  13th. 

From  the  13th  to  15th,  clear  or  partly  cloudy,  and  very  warm. 

From  the  15th  to  24th  will  be  a  period  of  oppressive  heat,  relieved,  however, 
by  sudden  changes  to  unusually  low  temperatures  for  the  season.  During  this 
period  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  terrific  thunder  storms,  and  some  torna- 
does may  be  expected.  After  each  of  these  storms  it  will  be  quite  cool  for 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

Between  the  2-1  th  and  26th  it  may  be  clear  for  a  day  or  two,  but  more  likely 
it  will  continue  cloudy  till  the  next  disturbance. 

From  the  27th  to  2Bth  frequent  heavy  local  storms  and  some  tornadoes  may 
be  expected. 

From  the  29th  to  31st,  generally  clear  and  cooler. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  4th,  10th,  16th,  22d  and  27th. 

The  cooler  ones  about  the  1st  or  2d,  the  6th  or  7th,  12th  or  13th,  18th  or  19th, 
and  24th  or  25th. 

Earthquake  causes  will  exist  in  greater  force  about  the  4th,  16th  and  22d. 

Areas  of  drought  will  be  more  likely  to  get  rain  about  the  17th  and  22d. 


The  regularly  occurring  causes  for  atmospheric  disturbances  are  the  same,  whether  the  winter 
is  mild  or  severe,  and  the  changes  will  take  place  just  the  same  at  the  time  predicted  in  the 
forecasts.  These  changes,  however,  will  not  be  so  apparent  during  a  mild  winter,  because  they 
are  only  comparative.  If  unusually  low  temperatures  are  predicted  to  accompany  or  follow 
any  particular  disturbance,  they  will  be  unusually  low  only  as  compared  with  the  general 
character  of  the  winter. 

A  temperature  indicated  by  zero  would  be  considered  unusually  cold  if  the  winter  was  mild 
while  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  below  would  be  relatively  the  same  if  the  winter  was  gen- 
erally cold. 

Usually  there  are  few  severe  storms  during  mild  winters,  except  in  the  extreme  North 
over  the  Northern  Lakes  and  on  the  North  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  predictions  of  severe  storms  must,  like  the  temperatures,  be  understood  as  relative 
only  if  the  winter  is  mild,  except  in  the  sections  mentioned  above. 

Periods  of  disturbance  which  would  develop  severe  storms  in  the  South  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  country  throughout  cold  winters,  will  produce  only  cloudy  conditions  or  li"-ht 
rains  or  snows,  if  the  winter  is  mild.  '  ° 

Disturbed  atmospheric  conditions  which  are  the  result  of  ever  recurring  causes  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  those  causes,  but  will  be  modified  by  the  prevailing  conditions. 

To  know  whether  your  particular  section  will  be  visited  by  any  of  the  occasional  severe 
"cold  spells"  during  mild  winters,  consult  the  chapter  on  another  page,  entitled-  "Itules  for 
knowing  whether  storms  will  pass  over  particular  localities." 
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TlMeatber  forecasts  tor  Huaust,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— 2d,  Vulcan;  8th,  Vulcan;  10th,  Mercury;  14th,  Vul- 
can; 19lh,  Vulcan;  25th,  Vulcan,  and  31st,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather:— On  the  whole,  August  will  be  a  pleasant  summer 
month. 

There  will  be  little  extremely  hot  weather,  the  temperatures  remaining  gen- 
erally uniform  throughout  the  month,  except  between  the  8th  and  16th.  Be- 
tween these  dates  the  low  barometers  will  be  accompanied  by  very  high  tem- 
peratures, and  followed  by  quite  cool  weather  for  the  season. 

There  will  be  a  decided  tendency  to  drought,  except  between  the  above 
dates. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  following  special  forecasts  apply  to  the 
whole  country.  The  rains  during  the  present  month  will  uniformly  follow  cer- 
tain paths,  except  between  the  8th  and  16th,  when  they  will  be  more  general. 
There  will  be  frequent  indications  of  rain  outside  of  the  wet  belts,  but  the  rain- 
falls will  be  few  and  very  light. 

Clouding  on  the  1st,  followed  by  light,  local  showers  till  the  5th. 

From  the  5th  to  7th,  clear  and  moderately  warm. 

Clouding  on  the  7th,  followed  by  generally  cloudy,  changeable  conditions 
till  the  16th.  During  this  period  there  will  probably  be  a  large  number  of  local 
thunderstorms,  with  a  tendency  to  tornadoes  and  cloudbursts,  accompanied  by 
extreme  heat,  and  followed  by  unusually  low  temperatures  for  the  season.  There 
may  be  a  clear  day  or  two  about  the  11th  and  12th,  but  more  likely  it  will  con- 
tinue cloudy  and  threatening. 

From  the  16th  to  18th,  generally  clear  and  pleasant. 

Clouding  again  on  the  18th,  followed  by  warmer  weather,  and  local  showers 
till  the  21st. 

From  the  21st  to  24th,  clear  and  somewhat  cooler. 

From  the  25th  to  27th,  light,  local  rains  and  thunder  storms  and  warmer. 

27th,  28th  and  29th,  generally  clear,  cooler  and  pleasant. 

Clouding  on  the  30th,  followed  by  local  rains  and  thunder  storms,  increas- 
ing in  energy  and  numbers. 

The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  2d,  8th,  14th,  19th,  25th 
and  31st. 

The  cooler  ones  about  the  4th  or  5th,  10th  or  11th,  16th  or  17th,  and  21st  or 
22d. 

Earthquake  causes  will  exist  in  greatest  force  about  the  8th  and  14th. 

Areas  of  drought  will  get  little,  if  any,  relief  during  the  month,  except  pos- 
sibly about  the  8th  and  14th. 


Gi\nli3ation  an&  tfoe  1l*fleatbet\ 

Nature  never  created  a  living  being,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  life,  without 
first  making  provision  for  its  sustenance,  and  nature  did  not  create  man  till  she  had  made  ample 
provision,  not  only  for  sustaining  his  higher  existence,  but  also  for  his  complete  development. 

Normal  weather  changes,  sunshine  and  rain  at  proper  intervals  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  a  normal  degree  of  heat  are  among  the  necessary  requirements  for  man's  development  and 
happiness. 

Destroy  or  disarrange  these  conditions,  not  only  is  man's  development  retarded,  and  his 
happiness  destroyed,  but  his  very  existence  is  threatened.  That  the  earth  might  provide  proper 
and  sufficient  food  for  man,  nature  perfected  conditions  both  telluric  and  atmospheric  for  its 
production.  The  weather  is  governed  by  certain  atmospheric  conditions;  if  the  conditions  are 
normal,  weather  changes  will  be  normal  also. 

Normal  weather  conditions  are  ahsolutely  necessary  to  an  abundant  supply  of  natural  food 
with  but  a  minimum  or  natural  amount  of  labor. 

That  abnormal  conditions  prevail  is  shown  in  the  ever  increasing  extremes  in  weather 
changes. 

Protracted  droughts  are  more  frequent  from  year  to  year,  followed  by  destructive  floods. 
Droughts,  cloudbursts,  tornadoes,  etc.,  are  not  natural  phenomena,  but  the  result  of  abnormal 
atmospheric  conditions.  Rain  in  natural  quantities  is  nature's  fertilizer.  Alternate  droughts 
and  floodings  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  making  production  difficult  and  uncertain,  and 
greatly  increasing  the  necessity  for  labor.  The  necessity  for  exhaustive  toil  for  the  production 
of  food  is  no  part  of  nature's  plan. 

The  necessity  for  toil  to  force  the  earth  to  supply  the  demands  of  men  is  abnormal,  and  ex- 
ists only  as  the  result  of  men's  rapacity  and  greed. 
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Weather  forecasts  tor  September,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— 6th,  Vulcan;  10th,  Mercury;  11th,  Vulcan  and 
Venus;  17th,  Vulcan;  20th,  Earth;  23d,  Vulcan,  and  29th,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather  :— The  month  will  be  unusually  cloudy  and  rainy,  even 
for  September. 

A  portion  of  the  month  will  be  cloudy,  hot  and  sultry;  at  other  times 
cloudy,  damp  aud  chilly.     There  will  also  be  a  number  of  "rainy  days." 

The  first  week  will  be  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant,  the  middle  of  the 
month  extremely  hot,  while  the  temperatures  will  fall  very  nearly  to  the  frost 
point  about  the  last  of  the  month. 

1st  and  2d,  generally  cloudy,  with  a  large  number  of  local  showers  accom- 
panied by  cool  weather. 

From  the  3d  to  5th,  clear  or  partly  cloudy,  and  cool. 

After  the  5th  to  end  of  the  month  storm  centers  will  follow  each  other  so 
closely  that  there  will  be  few  days  on  which  rain  will  not  fall  in  some  portion  of 
the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  central  storm  dates  will  be  from  the  6th  to  9th,  11th  to  15th,  17th  to  20th , 
23d  to  26th,  and  29th  to  30th. 

Excessively  hot  days  may  be  expected  between  the  11th  and  19th,  and  about 
the  23d.    Terrific  thunder  storms  will  be  frequent  between  the  11th  and  15th. 

*  Between  the  17th  and  23d  the  rains  will  be  copious  and  of  a  general  char- 
acter, covering  large  areas. 

After  the  25th  the  temperatures  will  be  generally  lower. 

There  may  be  a  day  or  two  of  clear  weather  about  the  15th  and  16th,  19th  to 
21st,  26th  to  28th,  but  each  disturbance  will  be  likely  to  overlap  the  following 
one,  causing  alternate  clearing  and  clouding,  or  continued  cloudy  conditions. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  living  north  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  to  prepare 
for  frost  about  the  26th  to  28th,  especially  if  there  is  a  severe  storm  from  the  23d 
to  25th. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  6th,  11th,  17th,  23d  and  29th.  The  hot- 
test will  be  about  the  11th  and  17th. 

The  cooler  days  will  be  about  the  8th  or  9th,  13th  or  14th,  19th  or  20th,  25th 
or  26th. 

Earthquakes  will  be  more  probable  about  the  11th,  17th  and  23d. 

Dry  places  will  almost  surely  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain  between  the  11th 
and  23d. 


As  so-called  civilization  advances,  these  alternating  extremes  not  only  become  more  fre- 
quent and  intense,  but  constantly  invade  and  affect  remote  localities  where  the  conditions  re- 
main comparatively  normal. 

Man  has  not  only  obstructed  the  operations  of  nature's  physical  laws,  but  the  tendency  of 
the  world's  civilizations  has  been  to  constantly  increase  his  demands  upon  nature  until  she  can 
no  longer  meet  them ;  and  the  tornado,  the  cloudburst,  and  droughts  are  but  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  meet  these  demands.  That  these  efforts  of  nature  to  do  her  part  towards 
the  development  and  progress  of  man  only  obstruct  and  destroy,  is  no  fault  of  hers. 

The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  nature  has  restored  natural  conditions  only  through 
the  destruction  of  successive  civilizations.  Centuries  have  been  required  to  restore  portions 
of  the  earth  to  a  condition  of  normal  fertility,  destroyed  by  a  preceding  civilization,  only  to 
again  be  destroyed  by  one  succeeding,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on,  especially  in  this  country. 

Cities  are  abnormal  creations,  they  are  now,  and  always  have  been,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  false  civilization. 

The  influence  that  cities  exert  upon  the  climate  and  atmospheric  conditions  is  far  greater 
than  the  closest  students  of  nature  suppose.  Large  cities  have  always  been,  and  at  the  present 
time  are,  largely  responsible  for  droughts,  and  as  one  extreme  always  induces  the  opposite, 
droughts  in  some  places  are  the  cause  of  excessive  rainfalls  and  cloudbursts  in  others.  It  may 
be  denied  that  large  cities  affect  the  climate  or  in  any  manner  influence  meteorological  condi- 
tions.   But  what  are  the  facts? 

From  late  spring  to  late  autumn,  local  storms  approaching  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  city  almost  invariably  break  iu  two,  one  part  passing  to  the  north 
the  other  to  the  south,  making  a  complete  circuit  of  the  city,  uniting  again  over  the  Mississippi 
river  or  over  the  bottom  lands  in  Illinois.  When  the  causes  are  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  influence  of  the  city,  the  rains  are  almost  always  veritable  floods. 

During  seven  months  of  the  year  St.  Louis  almost  always  suffers  from  lack  of  rain.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  the  area  of  annual  drought  has  steadily  been  increasing,  and  especially  has 
this  been  true  during  the  last  decade.  This  is  not  only  true  of  St.  Louis,  but  precisely  the  same 
thing  occurs  at  Chicago,  and,  although  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  desired  information, 
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86  FORECASTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Meatber  forecasts  for  October,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes: — 4th,  Vulcan;  10th,  Vulcan;  14th,  Mercury;  16th, 
Vulcan;  22tl,  Vulcan;  27th,  Vulcan,  and  31st,  Mars. 

Probable  Weather: — The  general  character  of  the  weather  for  October 
will  be  comparatively  pleasant. 

The  more  unpleasant  portions  of  the  month  will  be  between  the  10th  and 
ISth,  and  the  last  two  or  three  days.  Generally  uniform  temperatures  will  pre- 
vail throughout  the  month,  except  about  the  dates  named  above. 

There  will  be  few,  if  any,  severe  storms  during  the  month,  except  in  the 
East  and  over  the  lakes. 

The  storms  during  the  month  will  largely  be  local  in  their  character. 

1st  to  3d,  probably  clear  and  pleasant,  although  the  last  storm  period  may 
cause  partly  cloudy  conditions  to  continue  to  the  next  period  of  disturbance. 

From  the  4th  to  7th,  cloudy,  with  light,  local  and  comparatively  warm  rains. 

From  the  7th  to  9th,  clear  or  partly  cloudy,  and  cooler  but  pleasant. 

From  the  10th  to  18th,  generally  cloudy,  chilly  and  disagreeable.  The  cen- 
tral storm  dates  during  this  period  are  from  the  10th  to  14th,  and  from  the  16th 
to  19th.  Heavy  rains  of  a  more  general  character  will  be  probable-  between 
these  dates. 

The  storm  centers  during  this  period  will  be  accompanied  by  much  lower 
temperatures,  and  frost  may  be  looked  for  in  the  rear  of  each  storm.  There  may 
be  a  day  or  two  of  clear,  cold  weather  about  the  14th  to  16th,  but  more  probably 
it  will  be  cloudy,  or  there  will  be  alternate  clearing  and  clouding,  with  snow 
squalls  in  the  North,  and  chilly,  "misty"  weather  in  the  central  portions. 

From  the  19th  to  21st,  clear  and  quite  cool,  though  pleasant. 

From  the  22d  to  24th,  warmer  and  cloudy,  with  moderate  rains  in  places. 

From  the  24th  to  26th,  clear  and  quite  cool. 

Cloudy  and  warmer  on  the  27th,  followed  by  cold  rains  north  of  the  Cen- 
tral States,  and  heavy  rains  in  the  South. 

3.1st,  generally  clear  and  frosty  north  of  the  storm  centers. 

The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  4th,  10th,  16th,  22d  and 
27th. 

The  comparatively  cooler  ones  about  the  6th  or  7th,  12th  or  13th,  18th  or 
19th,  29th  or  30th. 

The  earthquake  dates  will  be  about  the  10th,  16th  and  27th. 

Areas  of  drought  will  more  likely  get  rain  about  the  10th  and  16th. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  at  least  all  inland  cities,  and  the  larger 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

This  be  ng  true,  is  it  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  cities  unfavorably  affect  atmospheric 
conditions,  and  that  at  the  present  ratio  of  concentration  of  population,  before  many  genera- 
tions will  reduce  this  now  fertile  continent  to  a  barren  waste,  and  blot  out  another  civilization 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction?  Man  cannot  always  repudiate  the  laws  of  nature, 
for  sooner  or  later  "his  sins  will  find  him  out  " 

What  is  the  particular  influence  which  causes  the  summer  rains  every  year  to  more  and 
more  shun  the  cities?  Is  it  because  the  cities  themselves  are  rapidly  growing  in  extent 
and  density?  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be.true,  but  the  facts  would  show  that  there  has 
been  a  new  factor  introduced  which  has  become  a  controlling  force.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
asserting  that  the  cause  is  found  in  the  electric  wires  which  have  increased  so  rapidly  in 
recent  years. 

The  accumulation  of  telegraph  wires  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  most  rapid.  Not 
only  are  new  lines  being  constantly  built,  but  the  wires  now  required  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  old  are  multiplying  in  almost  geometrical  ratio.  These  rapidly  accumulating  wires 
penetrating  every  part  of  the  country,  reaching  almost  every  town,  village  and  hamlet,  con- 
centrate in  the  cities. 

This  concentration  of  telegragh  wires  of  itself  would  tend  to  greatly  influence  climatic 
conditions  in  and  near  the  cities,  but  when  we  add  the  far  greater  number  of  telephone  the 
now  numerous  heavily  charged  electric  light,  and  the  almost  universal  trolley  wires  forming 
in  the  heart  of  every  large  city  a  veritable  network  of  electric  conductors,  they  become  a 
powerful  disturbing  agent.    This  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  electric  theory  of  meteorology 

Those  who  so  strenuously  advocate  the  removal  of  these  wires,  for  the  reason  that  they 
cause  an  occasional  loss  of  life,  or  interfere  with  efforts  to  save  property,  may  find  a  thousand- 
fold stronger  reason  in  the  fact  that  they  seriously  interfere  with  nature  in  her  efforts  to  pre- 
serve the  productiveness  of  the  earth  through  an  equal  distribution  of  moisture. 

When  nature  can  no  longer  sustain  the  proper  productiveness  required  for  the  development 
of  man,  the  human  race  must  pay  the  penalty  with  its  life.    Placing  these  wires  underground 
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FORECASTS   FOR   NOVEMBER. 


Weatber  forecasts  tor  IRovember,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes: — 2d,  Vulcan;  6th,  Mercury;  7th,  Venus;  8th,  Vulcan; 
14th,  Vulcan;  19th,  Vulcan,  and  25th,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather: — The  first  half  of  November  will  be  ^generally 
cloudy,  with  frequent  local  and  several  general  rain  and  snow  storms.  The 
temperatures  will  change  rapidly  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  low 
barometers  will  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

Between  the  14th  and  26th  the  temperatures  will  average  higher  than  earlier 
in  the  month. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  generally  pleasant  weather  for  November 
may  be  looked  for. 

Clouding  on  the  1st,  followed  by  generally  cloudy,  changeable  conditions 
till  the  16th. 

The  central  storm  dates  during  this  period  will  be  from  the  2d  to  4th,  8th  to 
11th,  and  14th  and  15th. 

The  most  critical  period  will  be  from  the  8th  to  11th. 

During  this  whole  period  of  disturbance,  and  especially  from  the  8th  to  11th, 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  in  temperature  will  be  the  especial  feature. 

The  clear,  cold  days,  if  any,  will  be  about  the  5th  and  6th,  and  12th  and  13th. 

Low  barometers  will  follow  each  other  rapidly,  causing  alternate  clearing 
and  clouding.  Heavy  rains  in  the  South  and  central  portions,  and  deep  snows 
in  the  North,  will  accompany  these  low  barometers.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
changes  in  temperature  the  snow,  except  in  the  extreme  North,  will  be  likely 
to  melt  rapidly. 

From  the  15th  to  16th,  clear  or  partly  cloudy,  moderately  cold  and  generally 
pleasant. 

Clouding  and  growing  warmer  on  the  18th,  followed  by  local  rain  and  snow 
storms  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d. 

From  the  22d  to  24th,  clear  and  colder,  but  pleasant. 

Clouding  again  on  the  24th,  followed  on  the  25th,  26th  and  27th  by  local 
rains  and  snow  in  the  extreme  North.  These  storms  will  show  increasing 
energy. 

From  the  27th  to  29th,  generally  clear  and  very  cold  north  of  the  storm 
centers. 

The  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  2d,  8th,  14th,  19th  and  25th.  The 
warmest  about  the  8th  and  14th. 

The  colder  ones  will  be  about  the  4th  or  5th,  10th  or  12th,  16th  or  17th,  21st 
or  22d,  and  27th  or  28th. 

The  more  probable  earthquake  dates  will  be  the  2d,  8th  and  14th. 

Areas  of  drought  may  expect  rain  about  the  8th  and  14th. 

may,  or  may  not,  remedy  the  evil.  If,  however,  this  is  to  he  done,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  those  who  direct  the  change  should  use  every  precaution  to  guard  against  a  possible 
calamity.  With  the  concentration  within  a  small  space  of  this  large  accumulation  of  electric 
conductors  who  can  tell  but  that  under  some  peculiar  atmospheric  condition,  or  because  of  some 
unlooked  for  accident,  an  electric  force  would  not  be  developed  that  would  utterly  annihilate 
the  city,  destroy  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  accumulated  wealth.  This  large  accumu- 
lation of  wires  is  not  a  natural  necessity.  One  quarter  of  the  number  Avould  be  of  infinite  value 
to  humanity,  but  their  continued  accumulation  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  race. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  universal,  and  the  forces  of  nature  must  be  used  for  the'benefit  of 
all.  Nature  aims  to  remove  the  curse  of  labor  by  restoring  and  maintaining  the  fertilitv  of  the 
soil  through  an  equal  distribution  of  moisture  her  forces,  no  longer  obstructed  by  man  directed 
by  a  true  intelligence  doing  all  necessary  work. 

All  true  wealth  comes  from  the  soil,  and  any  form  of  civilization  which  invents  other  pur- 
suits more  attractive  than  its  cultivation,  or  causes  abnormal  atmospheric  conditions  through 
those  pursuits,  only  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  finally  proves  a  curse  to  humanity  Let 
us  learn  nature's  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  be  governed  by  them. 


ffacts  Mortb  Iknowin^ 

The  124  largest  cities  in  the  country  show  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  decrease  in  the  av- 
erage size  of  a  family. 

One-sixth  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  over  10,000,000  acres,  is  covered  with  dense  forests 
Over  the  Niagara  escarpment  300,000  cubic  feet  of  water  plunge  every  second  thus  wast 
lng  10,000,000  horse-power  of  energy  to  the  second.     If  Niagara  were  reallv  "'harnessed'' 
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90  FORECASTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Weatber  forecasts  for  December,  1897* 

Disturbing  Causes:— 1st,  Vulcan;  7th,  Mercury  and  Vulcan;  12th,  Vulcan; 
ISth,  Vulcan;  20th,  Earth;  24th,  Vulcan;  26th,  Mercury,  and  30th,  Vulcan. 

Probable  Weather:— The  general  character  of  the  weather  for  December 
will  be  cold,  cloudy  and  stormy.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  there  will  be  no 
clear  or  pleasant  days,  but  that  stormy,  cloudy,  unpleasant  weather  will  greatly 
predominate. 

1st,  clouding  and  growing  somewhat  warmer,  followed  on  the  2d  to  5th  by 
heavy  snow  storms  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  country  and  heavy 
rains  in  the  South. 

Very  low  temperatures  will  follow  on  the  5th  to  7th. 

Clouding  on  the  7th  and  slightly  warmer,  but  still  cold. 

From  the  7th  to  9th  a  number  of  low  barometers  will  cross  the  continent, 
covering  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  storm  centers 
will  be  accompanied  by  low  temperatures,  and  followed  by  extreme  cold,  from 
the  9th  to  11th. 

From  the  12th  to  end  of  the  month  generally  cloudy;  storm  centers,  originat- 
ing both  in  the  Northwest  and  South,  will  follow  each  other  closely,  causing 
almost  continuous  cloudy  weather  or  alternate  clearing  and  clouding. 

The  especial  storm  dates  will  be  from  the  12th  to  loth,  18th  to  21st,  24th 
to  27th.  There  may  be  a  clear,  cold  day  or  two  about  the  16th,  21st  and  27th, 
but  continued  cloudiness,  with  snow  squalls,  will  be  more  probable  on  these 
dates. 

Heavy  coast  gales  may  be  expected  about  the  18th  and  24th,  and  continued 
Northeast  gales  on  the  New  England  Coast  and  in  the  lake  region.  There  will  be 
deep  snows  in  the  North,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  West  Missouri,  Northern  Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee,  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  and  in  New  York,  and  heavy  rains  in  the 
South. 

The  central  portions,  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Western  Ohio,  will 
probably  escape  the  most  severe  of  these  storms  and  the  extreme  cold  which 
will  follow  them. 

Cloudy  and  very  much  warmer  on  the  30th  and  31st. 

The  comparatively  warmer  days  will  be  about  the  1st,  7th,  12th,  18th,  24th 
and  30th. 

The  comparatively  colder  ones  about  the  3d  or  4th,  9th  or  10th,  14th  or  15th, 
20th  or  21st,  and  26th  or  27th. 

The  dates  on  which  earthquakes  will  be  more  probable  will  be  about  the  1st, 
7th,  ISth  and  24th. 

Areas  of  drought  may  look  for  rain  or  snow  on  or  near  the  7th,  18th  and  24th. 


so  as  to  utilize  this  energy,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  run  more  machinery  than  there  is  in  the 
world. 

The  largest  sailing  ship  afloat  was  launched  at  Bremen  recently.  She  is  called  the  Potosi, 
is  a  five-master,  394  feet  long,  fifty  feet  broad,  with  a  draught  of  twenty-five  feet  and  a  carrying 
capacity  of  6,150  tons. 

Two  hundred  French  cities  are  erecting  statues  in  honor  of  the  late  President  Carnot. 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  world  is  400,000,  and  of  this  the  British  Empire  has  70,000, 
employing  400,000  men  and  carrying  900,000,000  of  passengers  yearly. 

The  1,890  railroads  in  this  country  employ  900,000  men.  Last  year  about  600,000,000  passen- 
gers and  800,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  carried. 

The  largest  gold  coin  in  existence  is  the  gold  ingot,  or  "loof  ,rt  of  Annam,  a  flat  round  piece 
worth  about  $325,  the  value  written  on  it  in  India  ink. 

The  world  has  3,700,000  soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  It  costs  taxpayers  $8,000,000  a  day  to 
support  the  soldiers. 

There  are  forty -eight  different  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  a  piano,  from  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  countries. 

M.  Chauchard  recently  gave  $200,000  for  the  picture  of  Millet  that  the  painter  originally 
traded  for  a  case  of  wine,  worth  $10. 

It  is  said  that  the  gold  contained  in  the  medals,  vessels,  chains  and  other  objects  preserved 

in  the  Vatican  would  make  more  gold  coins  than  the  whole  of  the  present  European  circulation. 

.  The  Roman  catacombs,  580  miles  in  extent,  are  the  tomb  of  about  10,000,000  human  beings. 

Leo  XIII.  is  the  two  hundred  and  fiftv-eijjhth  pope. 

In  1895  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  City  turned  into  the  post- 
office  department  fund  $1,300,000,  which  had  been  accumulating  in  the  sub-treasury  during  the 
last  thirty  years  from  the  funds  paid  to  the  money  order  post-offices  for  remittances  which 
have  never  been  claimed. 
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D2  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

IRecorfc  of  Current  JEvents. 

December,  1895. 

2.— Thos.  B.  Reed  of  Maine  is  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

3.— President  Cleveland's  annual  message,  dealing  exclusively  with  foreign 
affairs  and  the  national  finances,  is  received  in  Congress;  it  reasserts  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  defines  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  and  recommends  the  retirement 
of  the  greenbacks  and  treasury  notes. 

4. — Governor  O'Ferrall  of  Virginia,  in  his  message,  advocates  the  passage  of 
a  law  requiring  every  locality  in  which  a  lynching  occurs  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
into  the  State  treasury,  and  to  refund  the  expense  of  the  military. 

Governor  Atkinson  sends  a  special  message  to  the  Georgia  Legislature  urg- 
ing prompt  action  dealing  with  the  evil  of  lynchings. 

The  South  Carolina  Convention  signs  the  new  constitution  and  adjourns. 

Heir  von  Buol-Berenberg  is  re-elected  president  of  the  German  Reichstag. 

5. — In  the  Senate  Mr.  Chandler  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  introduces  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1,  to  take  effect  when  similar 
measures  shall  have  been  adopted  by  England,  France  and  Germany. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  Matt  W.  Ransom  to  be  Minister  to 
Mexico. 

A  United  States  Court  decision  permits  the  Chicago  gas  companies  to  com- 
bine under  the  reorganization  plan. 

6. — Peter  Conliu  is  appointed  Chief  of  Police  of  New  York  City  as  the  result 
of  a  written  examination  set  by  the  Police  Commissioners. 

Yale  wins  the  third  annual  debate  with  Princeton. 

7. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  throw  light  on  the  Panama  Canal  scandals. 

The  British  Embassador  totheUnited  States,  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte,  presents 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  Great  Britain's  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  United  States  for  arbitration  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  Venezuela. 

9. — The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  Judge  Rufus  W.  Peckham  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  announces  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

10.— The  House  adopts  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Barrett  (Rep.,  Mass.)  for  in- 
formation about  certain  utterances  of  Ambassador  Bayard,  amended  so  as  to 
strike  out  the  words  "by  impeachment  or  otherwise." 

William  O.  Bradley  is  inaugurated  Governor  of  Kentucky,  the  first  Repub- 
lican Governor  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  fixes  St.  Louis  as  the  place,  and  June 
16,  1896,  as  the  date  of  the  national  convention. 

Josiah  Quincy  (Dem.)  is  elected  Mayor  of  Boston  by  a  plurality  of  4,376 
votes  over  Mayor  Curtis. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  grants  a  permit  to  the  extra  guardships  demanded  by 
the  powers  to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople. 

11.— Mr.  Allen  (Pop.,  Neb.)  speaks  in  advocacy  of  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  Committee  begins  an  investigation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department. 

Herr  Bebel,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders  in  the  German  Reichstag,  denounces 
the  Emperor  in  a  speech. 

The  White  Star  steamship  Germanic  collides  with  and  sinks  the  Cambrie, 
near  Liverpool ;  no  lives  are  lost. 

Harry  Hayward,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Catharine  Ging  at  Minneapolis, 
is  hanged. 

12.— The  Queen  prorogues  the  British  Parliament  till  February  11,  1896. 

Adrien  Lachenal  (Radical)  is  elected  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic  for  1896. 

The  Chinese  resume  possession  of  Port  Arthur. 

13. — The  American  National  Red  Cross  undertakes  to  receive  and  expend 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  starving  Armenians  in  Asia  Minor. 
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The  housesmiths'  strike  in  New  York  ends  without  concessions  to  the  men. 

14.— Miss  Helen  Culver  gives  SI ,000,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
biological  department. 

The  spontaneous  combustion  of  naptha  in  the  cargo  of  the  German  ship 
Athena,  bound  from  New  York  for  London,  when  four  days  out  ai  sea  causes  the 
loss  of  the  vessel  with  fourteen  lives. 

17.— President  Cleveland  sends  to  Congress  a  special  message  relating  to  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  together  with  the 
correspondence  between  Secretary  Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

IS. — The  House  votes  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  true 
divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

19.— Senator  Hale  (Rep..  Me.)  introduces  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
of  six  battle-ships  and  twenty-live  torpedo  boats. 

Louisiana  Democrats  renominate  Gov.  Murphy  J.  Foster. 

The  strike  of  steauifitters  iu  New  York  City,  involving  many  svmpathetic 
strikes,  is  brought  to  an  end.  the  men  modifying  their  demand. 

20. — The  Senate  passes  a  house  bill  for  a  Venezuelan  Boundary  Comn 
without  amendment;  a  message  urging  immediate  action  to  relieve  the  financial 
situation,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  annual  message,  is  re- 
ceived from  President  Cleveland. 

There  is  an  average  drop  of  five  points  in  American  securities  on  the  London 
stock  market. 

21. — President  Cleveland  signs  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission  bill. 

John  C.  Sheehan  is  chosen  to  succeed  Richard  Croker  as  one  of  the  thirteen 
Tammany  sachems. 

The  president  of  the  U/nion  Traction  Company  of  Philadelphia  refuse^  the 
settlement  agreed  to  by  the  striking  motormen  and  conductors. 

Two  more  Wall  street  failures  are  announced. 

22.— The  British  steamer  Alicia,  bound  for  Bilhoa.  is  sunk  in  collision  with 
the  British  steamer  Netly  Abbey,  from  London  for  Blythe.  England:  live  per- 
sons are  drowned. 

23. — The  International  Arbitration  Society  at  London  reassert-  it-=  demand 
for  arbitration  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute,  while  regretting  President 
Cleveland's  attitude. 

The  strike  of  motormen  and  conductors  on  the  Philadelphia  trolley  line  is 
settled,  the  terms  of  agreement  being  that  the  men  shall  go  to  work  on  the  old 
basis  and  under  the  old  rules. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decides  that  abraded  coins  are  a  legal 
tender. 

24. — The  Senate  passes  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill  (Dem..  N.  Y.)  to  re- 
move the  disabilities  of  ex-confederate  officers  who  had  formerly  been  in  the 
service  of  the  national  government. 

Severe  gales  are  reported  along  the  English  and  Irish  Coasts.     Many  f 
are  lost. 

25.— The  relations  between  Austria  and  the  Vatican  are  harmonized,  the 
Papal  Nuncio  Aglianli  having  been  recalled. 

Some  of  thel'hiladelphia" trolley  men  again  go  on  a  strike,  but  a  temporary 
settlement  is  effected. 

The  French  steamer  Emile-Heloise  is  run  down  and  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Algiers  bv  the  British  steamer  Bellerophon.  and  thirty  passenger-  are  drowned. 

26. — [n  the  House  of  Representatives  the  emergency  tariff  bill  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  passed  by  a  vote^of  205  to  SI.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  horizontal  increase  of  duties. 

The  Government  of  Manitoba,  in  a  formal  reply  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment's appeal  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools,  definitely  rejects  the 
proposition. 

Trust  companies  take  most  of  the  new  Philadelphia  3k  per  cent,  loan  of 
81,000.000. 

27.— The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  steps  to  dissolve  the  re- 
centlv  formed  Joint  Traffic  Association  of  the  leading  railroad-  of  the  country. 

More  than  20  persons  are  killed  in  a  panic  caused  by  a  cry  of  fire  in  a  Balti- 
more theater. 
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2S.— In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bond  bill  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  170 
to  136. 

Mayor  Swift  of  Chicago  accuses  prominent  citizens  of  bribing  members  of 
the  Common  Council  to  secure  franchises.  r 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  university'  at  Washington  is  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

29.— Dr.  Jameson  leads  five  hundred  armed  men  across  the  Transvaal  fron- 
tier to  aid  the  Uitlanders  against  the  Boers. 

Near  Lebanon,  Ky.,  a  woman  is  burned  alive  in  her  house,  and  a  man  is  shot 
to  death  by  a  mob. 

Celebration  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eighty-sixth  birthday. 

31.— The  candidacy  of  Governor  Morton  of  New  York  for  the  presidency  is 
formally  announced. 

A  new  bond  syndicate,  under  the  direction  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  $200,000,000  in  gold  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  the  first  general  exchange  to  be  erected  in  the 
United  States,  is  dedicated. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  is  formally  closed. 

Alfred  Austin  is  appointed  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

January,  1896. 

1. — The  American  Protective  Association  counts  73  members  in  the  Massa- 
chusettes  House. 

President  Cleveland  appoints  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  Justice  Alvey,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals;  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Coudert,  of  New  York;  President  Gilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  ex-Minister  Andrew  D.  White,  as  Commissioners  to  determine  the 
true  divisional  line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana. 

Dr.  Jameson,  Administrator  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  leading  a 
force  of  less  than  five  hundred  armed  men  into  the  territory  of  the  South  African 
Republic  in  the  Transvaal,  engages  in  battle  with  2,000  Dutch  Boers  who  occupy 
a  strong  position  near  Knigersdorf ;  his  action  is  promptly  disavowed  by  Great 
Britain. 

2. — Inauguration  of  Governor  Greenhalge  of  Massachusetts. 

Gov.  Clark  of  Arkansas  is  announced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator  against  Senator  Jones. 

Dr.  Jameson's  force  is  repulsed  by  the  Boers,  and  after  a  serious  loss  of  life 
is  compelled  to  surrender;  the  Boers  make  prisoners  of  the  entire  party  near 
Johannesburg. 

The  London  Chronicle  begins  the  publication  of  important  cabled  corres- 
pondence from  its  special  representative  at  Washington,  sent  to  investigate  the 
state  of  feeling  on  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question. 

Emperor  William  of  Germany  congratulates  President  Kruger  of  the  South 
African  Republic  on  his  victory  over  Dr.  Jameson's  force;  the  message  is  inter- 
preted as  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 

A  second  strike  of  motormen  and  conductors  of  the  Philadelphia  Union 
Traction  Company  results  in  failure. 

4. — President  Cleveland  issues  a  proclamation  admitting  Utah  to  statehood. 

Justice  Brewer  is  elected  Chairman  of  the  Venezuelan  Boundary  Commission. 

5. — Cecil  Rhodes  resigns  the  Premiership  of  the  C;ipe  Colony. 

6.— President  Cleveland  asks  bids  for  a  public  loan  of  $100,000,000. 

6.— Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg  is  appointed  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  suc- 
ceed Cecil  Rhodes. 

The  resignation  of  Captain-General  Campos,  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces  in  Cuba,  is  announced. 

Eight  hundred  members  of  the  Stonecutter's  Union,  employed  in  26  stone- 
yards  in  Chicago,  strike  because  of  the  use  of  stone  cutting  machines  by  their 
employers,  working  from  16  to  24  hours  a  day;  they  demand  an  eight-hour  day 
for  machines,  with  union  cutters  to  operate  them. 

7. — In  the  Senate  a  free  coinage  substitute  for  the  house  bond  bill  is  re- 
ported; Mr.  Chandler  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  offers  a  plan  for  a  popular  loan. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Senate  Committee  elicits  testimony  showing  corruption  in 
the  Philadelphia  police  department. 

Delegate  Palma,  representing  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Government  in  this 
country,  appeals  to  the  United  States  for  recognition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of 
the  revolutionists. 

8.— In  the  House  a  joint  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is  intro- 
duced. 

Lloyd  Lowndes  is  inaugurated  Governor  of  Maryland. 

The  bituminous  coal  miners  of  Indiana  demand  an  advance  in  the  mining 
scale  from  60  to  66  cents. 

Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings  is  appointed  Superintending  Librarian  of  the  con- 
solidated New  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  foundations. 

9.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Baker  (Rep.,  Kan.)  introduces  a  resolution  embody- 
ing the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  British  Colonial  Office  denies  the  report  that  British  troops  have  tres- 
passed on  Venezuelan  disputed  territory. 

Under  instruction  from  the  Attorney-General,  action  is  begun  against  the 
Joint  Traffic  Association. 

The  Grand  Jury  returns  an  indictment  against  Chief  Justice  Snodgrass  of 
Tennessee  for  felonious  assault. 

10. — Senator  Blackburn  (Dem.)  is  renominated  by  the  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture caucus  in  Kentucky. 

Twenty- two  persons  at  Johannesburg,  in  the  Transvaal,  including  a  brother 
of  Cecil  Rhodes,  are  arrested  for  treason. 

11. — The  Republican  members  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  nominate  Rep- 
resentative Godfrey  Hunter  for  United  States  Senator. 

12. — Asa  S.  Bushnell  is  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Prussia  resigns  his  command  in  the  German  army  as  a 
result  of  a  quarrel  with  Emperor  William. 

14. — The  flying  squadron  of  the  British  navy,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
ships  from  the  reserve,  goes  into  commission  on  five  days'  notice. 

The  International  Arbitration  League,  at  Loudon,  appoints  a  committee  to 
forward  the  movement  for  a  permanent  arbitration  court  to  decide  questions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

15.— Joseph  B.  Foraker  (Rep.)  is  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
to  succeed  Calvin  S.  Brice. 

The  British  Government  decides  to  bring  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  to 
London  for  trial. 

16. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sewell  (Rep.,  N.  J.)  introduced  a  resolution  disap- 
proving of  President  Cleveland's  action  in  reference  to  the  Venezuela  boundary 
dispute. 

18.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  German  Empire 
is  celebrated. 

General  Weyler  is  announced  by  the  Spanish  Government  as  the  successor 
of  Captain-General  Campos  in  Cuba. 

The  British  Government  receives  information  that  the  Ashantee  King  Prem- 
peh  concedes  all  the  demands  of  Great  Britain. 

20. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reports  a  resolution  re- 
affirming the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Sir  Julian  Pounceforte  is  instructed  by  the  British  Government  to  sign  the 
convention  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  settle  the  Behrings  Sea  sealing  claims. 

The  Venezuelan  Commission  asks  Secretary  Olney  to  urge  England  and 
Venezuela  to  lav  their  evidences  on  the  boundary  dispute  before  the  commission. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  gives  $8,000  to  Vassar  College  to  found  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  her  mother. 

21.— Governors  Griggs  of  New  Jersey,  and  McLaurin  of  Mississippi,  are  in- 
augurated. 

Messrs.  Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Arthur  Brown  are  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Utah  Legislature. 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  ballots  for  senator  without  result. 

A  convention" of  Southern  cotton  growers  at  Memphis,  Tenu.,  declares  for  a 
reduction  of  cotton  acreage. 
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22. — Silver  leaders  in  secret  session  at  Washington  decide  to  hold  a  national 
convention  next  summer. 

23. — The  commandant  of  the  Italian  garrison  at  Makalle,  in  Abyssinia,  evac- 
uates that  post,  taking  all  his  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies,  by  permission  of 
the  Abyssinian  commander. 

Meeting  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

24. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  requesting  the  powers  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  Armenia,  reported  by  Mr.  Cullorn  (Rep.,  111.)  is  passed. 

Secretary  Carlisle  orders  Mint  Director  Preston  to  prepare  to  coin  standard 
silver  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  mints;  the  total  coinage,  in- 
cluding seigniorage,  will  probably  not  exceed  $10,000,000. 

25. — A  municipal  reform  meeting  in  Chicago  decides  to  appoint  a  central 
body  of  100  citizens  to  act  independently  of  both  the  old  parties  in  an  effort  to 
divorce  politics  from  municipal  affairs. 

The  Porte  consents  to  permit  any  person  recommended  by  United  States 
Minister  to  distribute  funds  subscribed  for  the  relief  of  suffering  in  Anatolia. 

27. — The  steamer  J.  W.  Hawkins,  having  on  board  a  party  of  Cubans  intend- 
ing to  join  the  insurgent  army,  goes  down  southeast  of  Barnegat  with  a  quan- 
tity of  amunition;  six  lives  are  believed  to  have  been  lost. 

28. — Two  British  blue  books  on  the  Armenian  massacres  at  Sassun  confirm 
newspaper  reports,  and  place  the  number  of  victims  at  900. 

29. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reports  resolutions  re- 
questing Spain  to  grant  belligerent  rights  to  the  Cuban  insurgents.  Mr.  Till- 
man (Dem.,  S.  C.)  in  a  speech  denounces  President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, the  Supreme  Court  and  other  officers  of  the  Government. 

31. — George  Todd  (Rep.)  is  elected  Mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  the  City 
Council. to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Henry  S.  Tylor,  deceased;  this  election  is 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  opponents  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  sales  agents  decide  to  limit  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  during 
February  to  2,500,000  tons  against  an  output  in  February,  1895,  of  3,133,246  tons. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  made  by  Lord  Dunraven  against  the  management  of  the  De- 
fender submits  a  report  showing  the  accusations  to  have  been  groundless. 


February,  1896. 

1.— The  Senate  passes  the  free  coinage  substitute  for  the  House  bond  bill  by 
a  vote  of  42  (21  Democrats,  15  Republicans  and  6  Populists)  to  35  (22  Republi- 
cans and  13  Democrats). 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  adopts  a  resolution  censuring  Am- 
bassador Bayard  for  recent  utterances. 

The  great  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Trust,  known  as  the  Central  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  California,  representing  a  combined  capital  of  $70,000,000,  goes  into 
effect. 

Much  interest  is  aroused  in  the  discovery  by  Professor  Rontgen,  of  Wurz- 
berg  University,  Bavaria,  of  a  kind  of  radiation  which  passes  through  many 
substances  opaque  to  ordinary  light  rays. 

2.— Fire  in  Philadelphia  destroys  the  Haseltine  Building  and  American 
Baptist  Publishing  Howse,  causing  a  loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

3.— Ex-President  Harrison  declines  to  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name  in  the 
Republican  nominating  convention. 

Coal  prices  are  advanced  35  cents  a  ton  by  order  of  the  trust. 

5.— In  the  House  a  bill  is  passed  making  it  unlawful  to  hold  prize  fights  or 
bull  fights  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  Territories. 

6.— A.  P.  A.  Councils  of  Connecticut  pledge  themselves  to  oppose  the  re- 
election of  Senator  Hawley  (Rep.)  because  of  his  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  Col.  Coppinger.  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  be  a  Brigadier-General. 

7.— Mr.  Frye  (Rep..  Me.)  is  elected  President^™  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Liliuokalani  Dominis,  former  Queen  of  Hawaii,  is  released  from  im- 
prisonment for  participation  in  the  uprising  of  1895. 

Professor  Cox  of  McGill  University,  Toronto,  located  a  bullet  by  Rontgen's  ' 
method  of  photography. 
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8.— Secretary  Carlisle  approves  the  schedule  for  the  allotment  of  bonds  un- 
der the  recent  bids;  the  average  rate  at  which  the  awards  are  made  is  close  to 
111;  the  Morgan  syndicate  gets  $33,211,350  at  110.6877. 

10. — The  nomination  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  F.  Uhl  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Germany  is  confirmed. 

It  is  announced  that  Richard  Croker  will  resume  the  active  leadership  of 
Tammany  Hall. 

The  South  Carolina  House  passes  a  bill  to  restrict  railroad  labor  to  13  hours 
per  day. 

II.— The  French  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  158  to  85,  rejects  the  demand  of  Pre- 
mier Bourgeois  for  a  vote  of  confidence  on  the  question  of  the  Southern  Railway 
scandals. 

During  a  revolt  in  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  the  Prime  Minister  and  seven 
other  officials  are  murdered. 

Bartholomew  Shea,  the  murderer  of  Robert  Ross,  in  an  election  riot  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  in  1894,  is  executed  by  electricity. 

12.— The  House  Committee  on  Territories  votes  against  the  admission  of 
Arizona  to  statehood. 

Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Washington  observe  Lin- 
coln's birthday  as  a  legal  holiday  for  the  first  time. 

13.— The  motion  of  Mr.  Morrill  (Rep.,  Vt.)  to  take  up  the  House  tariff  bill 
with  the  free  coinage  substitute  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of  21  (all  Republicans)  to 
29  (the  Populist  Senators,  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  four  free  coinage  Republicans, 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Mantle  of  Montana,  Dubois  of  Idaho,  and  Teller  of  Colorado, 
voting  with  the  Democrats). 

The  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  by  a  vote  of  190  to  80,  refuses  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  free  coinage  substitute  for  the  bond  bill. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  confidence  (326  to  43)  in  the  Bour- 
geois government  on  the  Southern  Railway  question. 

A  comet  is  discovered  at  Kiel,  Prussia;  it  is  also  observed  by  Professor  Per- 
rine  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  California. 

14. — In  the  final  vote  on  the  Senate  free  silver  substitute  for  the  bond  bill, 
the  measure  is  rejected  by  a  vote  of  215  (184  Republicans  and  31  Democrats)  to 
90  (58  Democrats,  25  Republicans,  6  Populists,  and  1  Silverite). 

PresidentCleveland  consents  to  arbitrate  the  dispute  between  Italy  and  Brazil. 

16. — Professor  Bergmann  of  Berlin  extracts  pellets  from  the  hand  of  a  young 
man  by  the  aid  of  Rontgen  rays. 

17.— Governor  Morton  of  New  York  signs  the  bill  for  retaliation  on  Prussian 
insurance  companies. 

18. — John  Dillon  is  chosen  chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party,  to 
succeed  Justin  McCarthy. 

19. — All  the  bonds  of  defaulting  bidders,  amounting  to  about  $4,700,000  are 
awarded  to  the  Morgan  syndicate  by  Secretary  Carlisle. 

A  large  quantity  of  dynamite  explodes  near  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
wrecking  hundreds  of  houses  and  killing  perhaps  120  people. 

20. — Ex-Consul  John  L.  Waller  pardoned  by  President  Faure  of  France. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  renews  its  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, 309  to  185. 

21.— Nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bond  sale  has  been  received 
by  the  treasury,  bringing  the  gold  reserve  above  $100,000,000  for  the  first  time 
since  September  7,  1895. 

Fitzsimmons-Maher  prize  fight  takes  place  in  Mexico  opposite  Langtry, 
Texas,  300  miles  east  of  El  Paso;  Fitzsimmons  wins  in  95  seconds. 

The  British  Government  approves  the  course  of  the  British  South  African 
Company,  and  appoints  Earl  Grey  to  act  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  company's  territory. 

22.— The  withdrawal  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  from  the 
Salvation  Army  is  announced. 

Ex-Congressman  Michael  D.  Harter  commits  suicide  at  Fostoria,0.,  because 
of  insomnia. 

23.— Dr.  Jameson  and  250  of  his  men  arrive  in  England. 

24.— Eva  Booth  is  placed  temporarily  in  command  of  the  Salvation  Army  m 
the  United  States. 
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J.  J.  Corbett  accepts  an  offer  to  fight  Fitzsimmons  before  the  Bolingbroke 
Club,  in  Loudon,  for  a  purse  of  $8,000.  .; 

25.— A  big  filibustering  exoedition,  just  ready  to  leave  New  York  City  for 
Cuba,  captured  by  United  States  marshals,  and  the  leaders,  including  Gen. 
Garcia,  taken  into  custody. 

Miss  Flagler,  daughter  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Army,  sentenced  to 
three  hours  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $500  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Criminal  Court, 
for  killing  a  negro  boy  in  her  father's  grounds  last  August. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  arraigned  in  Bow  Street  Court,  London,  and 
released  in  £2,000  bail  each. 

20.— Ex-Governor  Boies  of  Iowa  declines  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  President. 

It  is  said  that  President  Kruger  has  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  in  Dr.  Jameson's  raid. 

27.— The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  1,  expells  Lord  Dunraven. 

Captain-General  Weyler  prepares  a  proclamation  to  the  Cuban  insurgents 
offering  them  15  days  in  which  to  surrender  without  molestation. 

28.— The  officers  of  the  steamship  Horsa  convicted  in  Philadelphia  of  engag- 
ing in  a  filibustering  expedition  to  Cuba. 

The  Iowa  Senate  defeats  a  resolution  to  give  women  full  suffrage. 

A  Turkish  irade  issued  permitting  Miss  Clara  Barton  to  travel  in  Anatolia. 

29. — Congressman  Hunter,  Republican  caucus  nominee,  withdraws  from  the 
race  for  the  Kentucky  Senatorship. 

The  A.  P.  A.  is  making  a  fight  against  the  erection  of  a  statute  of  Pere 
Marquette  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  Senate  resolutions  looking  to  recognition  of  the  Cuba  insurgents  arouse 
great  indignation  in  the  press  of  Madrid. 

March,  1896. 

1. — Ballington  Booth  and  his  wife  announce  that  they  will  start  an  inde- 
pendent religious  movement  in  this  country. 

A  mob  of  10,000  Spaniards  stones  the  United  States  consulate  in  Barcelona, 
shattering  the  American  coat-of-arms. 

2. — The  Spanish  Government  disavows  and  offers  reparation  for  the  attack 
on  the  American  consulate  in  Barcelona. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  gives  a  decision  for  the  estate  of  the  late 
Senator  Leland  Stanford  in  the  suit  brought  against  it  by  the  Government  to  re- 
cover $15,000,000. 

3. — Ex-President  Harrison  announces  that  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Dimmick 
will  take  place  at  New  York,  April  6th. 

The  report  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Italian  army  in  Abyssinia,  March 
1st,  is  confirmed. 

The  Governor  of  Irkutsk  telegraphs  to  St.  Petersburg  that  the  recent  Nansen 
report  has  not  been  confirmed. 

4. — The  thirtieth  ballot  for  U.  S.  Senator  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  with- 
out result. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  sustains  the  conviction  of  H.  H.  Holmes 
for  the  murder  of  B.  F.  Pietzel;  he  will  be  executed  May  7th. 

5. — Signor  Crispi  announces  the  resignation  of  the  Italian  cabinet;  great  ex- 
citement prevails  throughout  the  country. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  th'e  province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio  is  said  to  be  appalling;  13  towns  have  been  burned  and  thousands  of  people 
are  homeless  and  starving. 

6. — Riotous  demonstrations  occur  in  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities. 

The  appellate  division  of  the  New  York  City  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
judgment  of  $40,000  obtained  by  Wm.  R.  Laidiaw  against  Russell  Sage  for  in- 
juries sustained  in  the  bomb  explosion  in  Mr.  Sage's  office. 

7. — The  arrangement  of  the  stars  on  the  United  States  flag  changed  to  make 
place  for  Utah. 

Gen.  Baldissera  asks  the  Italian  Government  to  dispatch  to  Africa  additional 
guns  and  munitions;  six  batteries  and  six  battalions  of  troops  will  be  sent  him. 

8. — Gen.  Ricotti  forms  a  new  Italian  ministry,  yielding  the  premiership  to 
the  Marquis  di  Rudini,  and  taking  the  portfolio  of  war  himself. 
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Captain-General  Weyler  issues  a  proclamation  giving  the  rebels  15  days  in 
which  to  surrender  or  be  treated  as  bandits. 

9.— Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  British  Home  Secretary,  decides  that  no  al- 
teration should  be  made  in  the  sentence  of  Mrs.  Florence  Maytmck,  who  is  un- 
dergoing life  imprisonment  on  conviction  of  having  poisoned  her  husband. 

Proceedings  against  E.  Debs  and  others,  directors  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  growing  out  of  the  Chicago  riots  are  nol pros«<  d. 

At  Bilbao,  Spain,  a  mob  breaks  the  windows  in  the  United  States  Consul's 
house. 

10. — Dr.  Jameson  and  his  comrades  are  placed  on  trial  in  London. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  decides  to  favorably  recommend  the 
Arizona  statehood  bill. 

James  Abbott,  ex-member  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe. 

11. — Cambridge  University  will  not  even  consider  the  proposition  to  confer 
degrees  upon  women. 

Trains  for  France  are  crowded  with  Italians  who  are  fleeing  to  escape  mil- 
itary service  in  Africa. 

12. — The  Kentucky  House  Republicans  unseat  Kaufman  and  the  Senate  Dem- 
ocrats throw  out  James  and  Walton,  but  no  United  States  Senator  is  elected. 

Armand  Rosenthal,  formerly  of  the  Figaro,  is  on  trial  in  Paris,  charged  with 
blackmailing  Max  le  Baudy. 

Corbett  signs  to  fight  Fitzsimmons,  and  agrees  to  stop  him  in  20  rounds  or 
forfeit  the  purse. 

]3. — The  report  that  British  troops  will  advance  up  the  Nile  to  Dongola  is 
officially  confirmed. 

The  Senate  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  decides  to  recommend  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  people. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  recommends  the  bill  authorizing  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State. 

14. — Emperor  William's  arm  is  photographed  by  X  rays  and  the  cause  of  its 
malformation  found. 

The  Perrine  comet  was  scheduled  to  strike  the  earth,  but  it  is  going  another 
way. 

Great  Britain  orders  troops  into  the  Soudan  on  another  campaign  of  conquest. 

The  Abyssinian  King  parades  100,000  men  before  the  Italian  envoy  to  show 
his  strength. 

15.— A  company  of  militia  has  possession  of  the  Kentucky  State  House. 

16. — The  Kentucky  Legislature  met  under  guard  of  the  militia. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  promotion  of 
international  bi-metallism. 

17. — The  Kentucky  Legislature  adjourned  without  electing  a  United  States 
Senator. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Government 
to  secure  a  stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  by  inter- 
ational  agreement. 

18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Vest  (Dem..  Mo.),  attacked  President  Cleveland  for 
bis  remarks,  at  the  Home  Missions  meeting  in  New  York  City,  on  the  religious 
condition  of  the  West. 

The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  corrupt  practices  at  elections 
by  limiting  campaign  expenditures. 

19. Republican  Conventions  in  various  States  chose  delegates  to  St.  Louis: 

in  Indiana.  McKinley  has  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates. 

20. The  House  passed  the  resolutions  censuring  Ambassador  Bayard  by  a 

rote*of  180  to  71. 

21. Fire  in  the  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company's  works,  at  Xa- 

rona,  Pa.,  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  SI .000.000. 

23._Governor  Morton  of  New  York  signed  the  Raines  liquor  tax  bill. 

Thirteen  men  killed  by  a  gas  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  ar  Dubois.  Pa. 

24._The  advisory  board  of  the  A.  P.  A.  met  at  Washington  to  consider  the 
future  political  policv  of  the  organization. 

of). The  Obio  House  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  tbe  wearing  of  big  hats  by 

women  in  theaters. 
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The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  bill  placing  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  stock  of  all  fast  freight  lines  and  equipment  companies  operating  in  the 
State. 

Justice  Pryor  gave  a  decision  assuming  the  Raines  liquor  law  to  be  consti- 
tutional. 

26.— The  Greater  New  York  bill  passed  the  State  Assembly,  91  to  57,  the 
substitute  providing  for  a  reference  of  the  question  to  the  people  being  rejected. 

The  Matabeles  of  the  Inseza  and  Filabusti  districts  revolted  and  murdered 
many  of  the  white  settlers. 

27. — Ex-Police  Captain  Devery,  charged  with  extortion,  was  acquitted  at 
New  York  City. 

The  Egyptian  debt  commission  paid  a  first  instalment  for  the  Nile  expedi- 
tion; the  Egyptian  Government  has  informed  the  Sultan  that  the  object  of  the 
Nile  expedition  is  to  recover  the  territory  lost  by  the  revolt  in  the  Soudan. 

28. — The  battle-ship  Iowa  was  launched  at  the  Cramp  shipyard,  Phladeli 
phia. 

The  Matabeles  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  two  fights  with  British 
forces. 

M.  Berthelot,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  resigned  his  portfolio, 
presumably  because  of  disagreement  over  the  Anglo-Egyptian  question.  Premier 
Bourgeois  takes  the  foreign  portfolio. 

29.— The  treasury  deficit  so  far  this  year  is  placed  at  $18,000,000. 

30. — The  President  nominated  B.  J.  Franklin,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Governor  of 
Arizona. 

31. — Osman  Digna  is  reported  to  be  before  Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea,  with  a 
large  force  of  Dervishes. 

A  dispatch  from  Havana  to  a  Madrid  paper  says  that  Captain-General  Weyler 
has  asked  for  40,000  more  troops. 


APRIL,   1896. 

1. — The  President  approved  the  bill  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  officers  who  served  the  Confederacy. 

Governor  Hughes  of  Arizona  has  been  removed  from  office  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Tiresias  Simon-Sam,  Minister  of  War  under  Hyppolite,  was  elected  President 
of  Hayti. 

2. — The  Ohio  Senate  passed  the  "anti-theater  hat  bill." 

A  New  York  coroner's  jury  censured  the  Trinity  Church  Corporation,  own- 
ers of  a  tenement  where  four  persons  were  suffocated. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  French  Government  was  indorsed  by  the  Chamber 
of  deputies,  309  to  213. 

3. — The  Iowa  Senate  has  defeated,  by  a  vote  of  27  to  22,  a  bill  to  legalize  the 
manufacture  of  liquors  in  that  State. 

By  a  vote  of  155  to  85,  the  French  Senate  refused  a  vote  of  confidence  to  the 
Government,  because  of  its  position  on  the  Egyptian  question. 

4. — Edward  Fielding,  a  brigadier-general  of  the  northwest  division  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  resigned,  with  some  of  his  staff  officers,  to  join  Ballington 
Booth's  Volunteers. 

5. — The  Raines'  liquor  law  was  rigorously  enforced  in  New  York  City,  and 
generally  throughout  the  State. 

Fighting  has  begun  in  the  Nile  Valley,  a  Dervish  outpost  being  attacked  and 
driven°in  by  a  force  of  friendly  Arabs.  The  Italian  forces  are  having  great 
trouble  with  the  Dervishes,  and  lost  100  men  in  a  recent  battle. 

6. — Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Mary  Scott  Lord  Dimmick 
were  married  in  St.  Thomas'  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  in 
the  presence  of  a  small  number  of  friends. 

C.  L.  Magee  gave  $100,000  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  for  a  zoological  garden. 

The  American  athletes  won  most  of  the  events  with  ease  in  the  opening 
games  of  the  776th  Olympiad,  at  Athens. 

7._The  New  York  Assembly  passed  the  Senate  bill  for  amending  the  school 
system  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  Chicago  municipal  elections  the  reformers  made  large  gains. 
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8. — The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  any  county,  whose  officials 
permit  a  lynching,  liable  to  the  victim's  family  for  damages. 

9. — The  Ohio  Legislature  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  treating  to  intoxicating 
liquors. 

10. — McKinley  men  secured  control  of  the  Kentucky  Republican  Convention. 

11. — In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  filled  cheese 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  160  to  58. 

12. — Snow  and  wind  storm  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. ;   damage,  $100,000. 

13. — Irish  land  bill  introduced  in  the  British  Mouse  of  Commons  by  Gerald 
Balfour,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  Iowa  Legislature  adjourned  after  passing  the  bill  to  tax  bicycles  the 
same  as  other  vehicles. 

President  Cleveland  nominated  Ex-Governor  Fitzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  to 
succeed  Consul-General  Williams  at  Havana. 

14. — The  German  Emperor  welcomed  in  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  House,  without  a  division,  passed  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
fortifications  and  sea-coast  defenses  ($11,384,613). 

15. — The  New  York  Senate  passed  the  Greater  New  York  bill  over  the  ve- 
toes of  Mayors  Strong  and  Wurster,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  14. 

Free  Silver  Democratic  Conventions  held  in  Missouri  and  Colorado. 

16. — The  brothers  Diaz,  American  citizens  in  Cuba,  arrested  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  reported  that  the 
surplus  in  Great  Britain's  treasury  is  the  largest  ever  known. 

17. — A  syndicate  in  Dublin  agreed  to  pay  $15,000,000  for  the  pneumatic  (bi- 
cycle) tire  patent  business. 

18. — The  thermometer  registered  90  degrees  in  New  York  City,  the  highest 
April  temperature  ever  recorded  there  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  old  Philadelphia  railroad  station  in  Philadelphia  burned;  two  firemen 
killed;  loss,  $350,000. 

19. — The  Turkish  Ambassador  visited  the  Czar. 

20. — The  House  passed  the  general  deficiency  bill. 

Governor  Morton  signed  the  Armstrong  bicycle  baggage  bill. 

A  tornado  in  Ohio  killed  and  injured  a  number  of  people  and  did  much  dam- 
age to  property. 

21. — Paderewski  gave  William  Steinway  $10,000  as  a  fund  to  establish  prizes 
for  American  composers. 

Argument  begun  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  a  suit  to  dissolve  the 
big  railroad  pool  formed  last  November. 

Peace  negotiations  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  finally  ruptured;   King 
Menelek's  terms  rejected. 

22. — The  New  York  Assembly  passed  the  Greater  New  York  bill  over  the 
vetoes  of  Mayors  Strong  and  Wurster. 

Baron  von  Hammerstein  convicted  and  sentenced  in  Berlin. 

23. — Representatives  Money,  of  Mississippi,  and  Hall,  of  Missouri,  engaged 
in  a  fight  in  the  Capitol. 

The  French  Ministry  resigned. 

The  "American"  memorial  window  in  the  Shakespeare  church  at  Stratford 
unveiled  by  Ambassador  Bayard. 

24. — Louisiana  went  democratic  by  27,000  in  the  State  election. 

The  New  York  State  Seuate  passed  the  second  coal  trust  bill. 

25.— A  fire  at  Cripple  Creek,  Cot,  did  damage  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant  unveiled  in  Brooklyn. 

Britain  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  South  African  colonies. 

26. — A  tornado  in  Kansas  killed  five  people  and  did  great  damage  to  property. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  America  opened 
in  New  York;  Earnest  T.  Hargrove  elected  president 

27. — A  tornado  caused  loss  of  life  and  considerable  damage  to  property  in 
Barnes  County,  N.  D. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Premier  of  Canada,  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Governor-General. 

28. — The  Old  Dominion  Line  steamer  Wyanoke  collided  with  the  cruiser 
Columbia,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  sank  in  a  few  minutes. 
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Five  of  the  leaders  of  the  National  Reform  Committee  at  Pretoria,  who 
pleaded  guilty  of  high  treason,  including  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  American 
mining  engineer,  condemned  to  death. 

M.  Meliue  succeeded  in  forming  a  new  French  cabinet  for  President  Faure. 

An  attempt  made  to  blow  up  Captain-General  Weyler's  palace  in  Havana. 

29. — The  statue  of  Father  Marquette  accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Cripple  Creek,  Col.,  visited  by  a  second  tire,  which  destroyed  about  $2,000,000 
of  property  and  three  lives. 

General  Fitzhugh  Lee  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Consul-General  to  Cuba. 

The  death  sentences  imposed  upon  the  five  leaders  of  the  Johannesburg  Re- 
form Committee  were  commuted. 

30. — The  French  Radicals  and  Socialists  declared  joint  war  on  the  Senate. 

MAY,  1896. 

1. — Nasr-ed-Din,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  assassinated  by  a  revolutionaryfanatic. 

2. — The  Senate  passed  the  naval  appropriation  bill  with  the  number  of  new 
battle-ships  reduced  to  two. 

The  bankruptcy  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Muzaffer-ed-Din,  second  son  of  the  murdered  Shah  of  Persia,  was  proclaimed 
his  father's  successor. 

3. — Ex-President  Banigan,  of  the  United  States  Rubber  Company,  will  build 
a  $1,000,000  factory  in  Providence,  R.  L,  to  fight  the  rubber  trust. 

4. — The  majority  of  the  committee  on  eligibility  reported  to  the  Methodist 
Conference  at  Cleveland  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women  as  lay  delegates. 

In  the  municipal  elections  in  France  the  Socialists  were  successful  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  large  towns. 

5. — Mrs.  Langtry  has  accepted  $50,000  in  settlement  of  her  claim  against  the 
London  bank  which  gave  her  jewelry  to  a  thief  on  a  forged  order. 

6. — The  President  issued  an  order  placing  30,000  more  Government  employes 
under  civil  service  rules. 

7. — The  grand  jury  at  New  York  indicted  J.  B.  Duke,  president,  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Tobacco  Company  ("The  Cigarette  Trust");  they  are 
charged  with  conspiracy  and  violation  of  the  law  in  reference  to  acts  injurious 
to  trade  or  commerce. 

The  Methodist  General  Conference,  at  Cleveland,  adopted  a  compromise  on 
the  woman  delegate  question. 

H.  H.  Holmes,  the  murderer,  was  hanged  at  Philadelphia. 

8. — The  United  States  Senate  decided  to  investigate  the  recent  bond  issues. 

Tennessee  Democrats  nominated  Ex-Governor  R.  E.  Taylor,  and  indorsed 
free  silver. 

Indiana  Republicans  nominated  J.  A.  Mount  for  Governor,  and  indorsed 
McKinley. 

9. — Matabeles  surrounded  and  besieged  the  South  African  town  of  Gwelo. 

Premier  Tupper  of  Canada  announced  that  Manitoba  must  compromise  with 
the  Catholics  in  the  school  question. 

Secretary  Olney  entered  a  protest  with  the  Spanish  Government  against  the 
summary  trial  of  the  alleged  filibusters  captured  on  the  schooner  Competitor. 

10.— The  pallium,  the  insignia  of  office,  was  formally  conferred  upon  Arch- 
bishop John  J.  Kain  at  St.  Louis  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore. 

11. — Governor  Morton  of  New  York  signjed  the  bill  consolidating  New  York, 
Brooklyn  aud  suburbs  into  one  great  municipality. 

Spain's  ministers  agreed  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  alleged  filibusters 
caught  on  the  schooner  Competitor,  pending  investigation. 

12. — The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  law  closing 
barber  shops  on  Sunday. 

John  Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  fatally  shot  at  Paris,  Ky., 
by  William  Steers. 

13. — The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  fined  and  ordered  imprisoned  for  ten  days 
eight  school  directors  of  St.  Louis  for  failiug  to  appoint  bi-partisan  election  of- 
ficials, as  the  court  directed  should  be  done. 

14.— John  D.  Rockefeller  gave  $100,000  to  Vassar  College. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  passed  the  Senate,  earning  direct  appropriations 
of  $12,200,000,  and  authorizing  contracts  for  $64,000,000  more. 
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15.— The  new  battle-ship  Oregon,  in  her  trial  off  the  California  Coast,  made 
an  average  speed  for  four  hours  of  10.78  knots  per  hour,  the  world's  record. 

A  cyclone  in  Texas  killed  seventy  persons  at  Sherman  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  neighboring  towns,  wounded  many,  and  destroyed  much  property. 

36.— The  Spanish  Government  sent  a  note  to  the  European  powers,  com- 
plaining of  the  United  States'  attitude  in  the  Cuban  situation. 

17.— Secretary  Carlisle  decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  Kentucky  campaign. 

18.— Russia  decided  to  evacuate  Corea,  after  restoring  the  king  to  power. 

A  cyclone  in  North  Central  Kansas  and  another  in  Kentucky  killed  and 
wounded  many  persons. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  the  Kansas 
mortgage  redemption  law  of  1S93. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Louisiana  law  requiring 
separate  railroad  coaches  for  whites  and  blacks  constitutional. 

19.— Spain  opened  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $200,000,000. 

The  Czar's  coronation  ceremonies  began  at  Moscow. 

20.— The  Oklahoma  divorce  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  President.  It  requires 
a  year's  residence  before  suit  for  divorce. 

Clara  Barton  writes  to  Secretary  Olney  that  she  is  meeting  no  opposition 
from  the  Turkish  Government  in  her  relief  work. 

21. — At  Eldon,  Mo.,  a  hurricane  wrecked  three  churches  and  twenty-five 
dwellings,  killed  one  person  and  injured  nine  others. 

Chief  Justice  D.  L.  Snodgrass  of  Tennessee  was  acquitted  at  Chattanooga  of 
murder  in  killing  Col.  J.  R.  Beasley. 

South  Dakota  Democrats  declared  for  the  gold  standard. 

22.— Wyoming  Democrats  instructed  their  delegates  to  the  Chicago  Conven- 
tion for  free  silver. 

Christian  Scientists  are  blamed  by  a  coroner's  jury  for  the  death  of  S.  S.  Ed- 
wards, near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

23. — Mortgages  on  Kansas  property,  of  a  face  value  of  $3,000,000,  were  sold 
at  auction  at  Reading,  Pa.,  for  $314. 

The  President  declined  on  diplomatic  grounds  to  give  Congress  information 
asked  by  the  Senate  relating  to  the  American  State  Department's  negotiations, 
etc.,  as  to  Cuba  and  the  insurgents. 

24.— Mayor  Waters  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  killed  a  bath-house  drummer  who 
assaulted  him. 

A  cyclone  destroyed  the  village  of  La  Fontaine,  Kan.,  killing  Aaron  Ed- 
wards and  injuring  many  others.    All  the  buildings  in  the  town  were  wrecked. 

The  bones  of  Miss  Henrietta  Clausen  and  Miss  Anna  Sainuelson  were  found 
in  the  house  of  Rev.  Francis  Herman,  a  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  preacher,  who.  it  is 
thought,  may  prove  a  rival  of  murderer  H.  H.  Holmes,  recently  hanged  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

25. — The  Spanish  Ministry  ordered  Gen.  Weyler  to  confine  his  Cuban  tobacco 
decree  to  contracts  made  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 

A  cyclone  ravaged  Jasper,  Polk,  Howard  and  Delaware  counties  in  Iowa, 
causing  the  loss  of  some  thirty  lives  and  much  pecuniary  damage. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  sugar  bounty  law  and  or- 
dered the  payment  of  the  claims  of  sugar  raisers,  amounting  to  about  $5,500,000. 
The  decision  covers  only  bounties  accruing  the  year  the  law  was  repealed. 

26. — A  cyclone  in  Michigan  caused  the  loss  of  100  or  more  lives  in  Oakland 
County. 

A  windstorm  at  Cairo,  111.,  overturned  the  ferry-boat  Katharine,  causing  the 
loss  of  thirteen  lives. 

27. — One  of  the  most  disastrous  cyclones  in  the  history  of  the  world  struck 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St.  Louis,  111.  About  143  persons  were  killed  in  St.  Louis 
and 500  injured.  The  property  destroyed  was  valued,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, at  $10,600,000.  In  East  St.  Louis  about  123  persons  were  killed  and  300 
injured.  Property  loss  $2,500,000.  Several  small  towns  in  Missouri  and  Illinois 
also  suffered  severely  and  a  number  of  persons  were  killed  or  injured. 

The  business  men  of  Baltimore  have  subscribed  $13S,755  for  the  relief  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

28.— Gen.  Weyler  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all  judicial  proceedings  against 
planters.  This  affects  many  American  creditors,  who  hold  mortgages  on 
Cuban  plantations. 
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21).— The  President  vetoed  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  because  of  its  con- 
tinuing contracts. 

Scott  Jackson  was  sentenced  at  Newport,  Ky.,  to  be  hanged  June  30th,  for 
the  murder  of  Pearl  Bryan.    An  appeal  taken  will  postpone  the  execution. 

The  Joint  Traffic  Association  was  decided  by  the  New  York  Courts  not  to 
come  within  the  interstate  commerce  law's  prohibition  of  pooling  agreements, 
nor  within  the  anti-trust  law's  provision  against  conspiracy  in  combining  to 
restrain  commerce. 

The  Prohibition  National  Convention  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  split,  the  gold  men 
(or  regulars)  nominating  Joshua  P.  Levering,  of  Maryland,  for  President,  and 
Hale  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  for  Vice-President.  The  bolters,  declaring  for  free 
silver,  nominated  Charles  E.  Beutley,  of  Nebraska,  for  President,  and  J.  H. 
Southgate,  of  North  Carolina,  for  Vice-President. 

30.— The  French  Cabinet  decided  to  proclaim  Madagascar  a  French  colony. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  declared  the  bicycle  a  foe 
to  Sabbath  observance. 

In  the  crush  of  a  panic  at  the  free  banquet  given  by  the  Czar  at  Moscow, 
Russia,  over  2,000  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 

JUNE,    1896. 

1. — A  mob  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  lynched  two  negro  ravishers. 

A  trolley  car  jumped  the  track  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  injuring  17  persons. 

2. — Chicago  inaugurated  a  plan  to  include  all  Cook  county  within  her  limits. 

The  House  passed  the  river  and  harbor  bill  over  President  Cleveland's  veto. 

3. — Persimmon,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  entry,  won  the  Derby  stake  at  Ep- 
som track. 

The  National  Brewers'  Association  voted  to  send  $50,000  to  the  St.  Louis 
C3'clone  sufferers. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  issue  of  bonds  without  the  approval 
of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  over  the  President's  veto, 
and,  having  passed  the  House,  is  now  a  law. 

4. — The  schooner  Three  Friends  landed  her  third  large  filibustering  party 
in  Cuba  from  Florida. 

A  duel  over  Cuban  disagreements  between  Gen.  Campos  and  Gen.  Borrero 
was  prevented. 

A  large  emergency  fund,  to  be  lent  to  cyclone  sufferers  for  rebuilding  pur- 
poses, was  started  at  St.  Louis. 

The  Senate  passed  the  filled  cheese  bill. 

Arizona's  Democratic  Convention  declared  for  free  silver. 

The  North  Dakota  Democratic  Convention  declared  for  free  silver. 

Virginia  Democrats  in  State  Convention  instructed  for  free  silver  and  the 
unit  rule. 

5. — The  American-Line  steamer  St.  Paul,  beat  the  west-bound  record  from 
Southampton  3^  hours.    Her  time  was  6  days  h%  hours. 

6. — General  deficiency  bill  vetoed  by  the  President. 

B.  &  O.  stockholders  took  steps  to  force  the  payment  of  a  dividend. 

7. — Cyclone  near  Virgil,  S.  D.,  destroyed  10,000  acres  of  growing  crops. 

A  bomb   thrown  into  a  religious  procession  at  Barcelona, 
six  people. 

8. — The  President  signed  the  new  general  deficiency  bill. 

Milwaukee  Council  passed  a  4-cent  street  car  fare  ordinance. 

9.— William  Seaman,  Henry  Fowler  and  Albert  Millson  hanged  at  Newgate 
Prison,  London. 

Republican  campaign  managers  find  it  difficult  to  secure  headquarters  for 
colored  delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 

10.— Mrs.  Annie  Dyer,  murderess  of  forty  infants,  hanged  at  Newgate 
Prison,  London. 

11.— Fifty-fourth  Congress  adjourned  without  acting  on  the  Cuban  question. 

Hammond  and  the  other  Transvaal  conspirators  released  on  the  payment  of 
a  £25,000  fine  each. 

Louis  Whitehead,  George  Johnson  and  Jim  Reddick,  charged  with  criminal 
assault,  lynched  at  Bryan,  Texas. 
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12. — Twenty  bouses  blown  down  by  a  cyclone  in  tbe  Osage  Nation,  I.  T. 

Col.  Rhodes,  brother  of  the  Ex-Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  banished  from 
the  Transvaal. 

Mohammed  Ali  Mirza,  eldest  son  of  the  new  Shah,  declared  heir  apparent  to 
the  Persian  throne. 

13. — Gen.  Baratieri,  commander  of  the  Italian  forces  in  Abyssinia,  found  not 
guilty  by  a  military  court. 

14. — Insurgents  attempted  to  destroy  the  Havana  water  works  by  the  use  of 
dynamite. 

15. — George  H.  Wyckoff,  president  of  the  bank  of  New  Amsterdam,  New 
York  City,  is  shot  and  fatally  wounded  by  George  H.  Semple,  who  commits 
suicide. 

16. — The  Eleventh  National  Republican  Convention  meets  in  St.  Louis. 

The  British  steamer  Drummond  Castle  founders  off  the  French  coast,  near 
He  de  Molene;  only  three  out  of  247  passengers  and  crew  are  saved. 

17. — Vermont  Republicans  nominate  Josiah  Grout  for  Governor,  and  adopt 
a  sound-money  platform. 

Maine  Democrats  nominate  Edward  B.  Winslow  for  Governor  and  adopt  a 
free-silver  platform. 

Arkansas  Democrats  nominate  Col.  D.  W.  Jones  for  Governor. 

Earthquakes  and  a  tidal  wave  are  reported  to  have  caused  the  death  of  some 
thousands  of  people  in  Northern  Japan. 

IS. — The  Republican  Convention  in  St.  Louis  nominates,  on  the  first  ballot, 
William  McKinley  of  Ohio  for  President,  and  Garret  A.  Hobart  of  New  Jersey 
for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform  declaring  for  the  single  gold  standard. 
Twenty-one  silver  delegates,  headed  by  Senators  Teller  of  Colorado  and  Can- 
non of  Utah,  leave  the  convention  because  of  the  gold  plank  in  the  platform. 

19. — Mark  A.  Hanna  of  Ohio  is  chosen  Chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Campaign  Committee. 

The  "silver"  Republicans  who  left  the  Natianal  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
issue  an  address  in  which  they  propose  the  name  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller  of 
Colorado  for  President. 

The  South  African  Republic  urges  the  British  Government  to  bring  to  trial 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Mr.  Beit  and  Dr.  Harris. 

The  Porte  issues  a  report  of  the  massacres  at  Van,  attributing  them  to 
the  Armenians. 

Venezuela  adopts  the  gold  standard. 

20. — Populist  leaders  at  St.  Louis  issue  a  manifesto  presenting  the  name  of 
Senator  Teller  as  a  candidate  for  President. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is  renominated. 

Madagascar  is  declared  a  French  colony. 

A  miners'  strike  is  begun  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  over  a  demand  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Miners'  Union ",  and  an  advance  of  wages  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day;  750 
men  go  out. 

The  fishermen's  strike  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  is  declared  off. 

The  Societa  Immobiliere  is  declared  bankrupt  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Brooks'  periodical  comet  is  observed  by  one  of  the  astronomers  at  the 
Nice  observatory. 

A  memorial  of  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  dedicated  in  Boston. 

22. — A  new  rail  route  between  Quebec,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax,  N.  S., 
is  opened  for  passenger  service. 

An  international  convention  of  agriculturalists  meeting  in  Paris  calls  upon 
the  French  Government  to  propose  bimetallism  to  other  European  countries. 

23.— Parliamentary  elections  held  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  re- 
sult in  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power. 

Illinois  Democrats  renominate  Governor  Altgeld,  and  choose  him  to  lead  the 
deleo-ation  to  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  instructing  the  delegates  to 
vote°as  a  unit,  and  to  insist  on  a  declaration  for  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Wisconsin  Democrats,  by  a  vote  of  271  to  219,  reject  a  declaration  for  free 
silver,  choose  delegates  to  Chicago  who  favor  the  single  gold  standard,  ind  in- 
struct them  to  vote  as  a  unit. 

Texas  Democrats  elect  contesting  delegations  to  Ghicago,  one  composed  of 
"sold"  and  the  other  of  "silver"  men. 
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A  true  bill  of  indictment  was  found  against  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  leading 
associates  in  the  Transvaal  raid. 

The  Triennial  Convention  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 
begins  in  Boston. 

24. — New  York  Democrats  send  a  gold-standard  delegation  to  Chicago. 

Ohio  Democrats  choose  free-silver  delegates  to  Chicago,  and  adopt  a  free- 
silver  platform  by  a  vote  of  542  to  128. 

Indiana  Democrats  choose  delegates  to  Chicago,  adopt  a  platform  favoring 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  nominate  B.  F.  Shively  for  Governor. 

The  Spanish  Senate  rejects  a  proposition  to  abrogate  the  protocol  of  1877 
with  the  United  States. 

Portugal  gives  Great  Britain  permission  to  land  troops  at  Beira  in  Africa. 

25. — North  Carolina  Democrats  declare  for  free  silver,  and  nominate  Cyrus 
B.  Watson  for  Governor. 

The  Greater  New  York  Commission  holds  its  first  meeting,  Ex-Mayor  Gilroy 
taking  the  place  of  Controller  Fitch,  who  declines  to  serve. 

Li  Hung  Chang  visits  Prince  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Harrison  released  by  the  Venezuelan  Government. 

Wire  and  cut-nail  manufacturers  at  Chicago  decide  to  reduce  output  during 
the  summer  months.  • 

The  Munger  Cycle  Company  of  Indianapolis  makes  an  assignment. 

26. — The  Newfoundland  Assembly  passes  a  revenue  bill  which  adds  mining 
and  agricultural  requisites  to  the  free  list. 

A  royal   decree  authorizes  the  Spanish  Bank  to  issue  $12,000,000   in   gold 
bills  to  pay  the  current  obligations  of  Spain  in  Cuba. 

27. — A  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Greater  New  York  Commission  is 
appointed  to  report  on  a  charter,  and  the  commission  adjourns  until  Sept.  21. 

Chancellor  Hohenlohe,  of  Germany,  announces  a  change  of  attitude  toward 
prohibitory  regulations  relative  to  political  associations. 

M.  Arton,   identified  with  the  Panama  Canal  scandal,   is  sentenced  to  six 
years'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor. 

28. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  a  bill  pledging  the  tobacco 
revenues  for  a  war  loan  of  $100,000,000. 

Georgi  Pacha  Berovitch,  Prince  of  Samos,  is  appointed  Governor  of  Crete 
by  the  Porte. 

Nearly  100  miners  are  entombed  by  a  cave-in  of  a  mine  shaft  at  Pittston,  Pa. 

29. — Major  McKinley  is  formally  notified  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency 
by  a  committee  of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  and  replies  in  a  speech. 

Cardinal  Gibbons  makes  public  the  Pope's  encyclical  letter  on  the  union 
of  Christian  churches. 

30. — The  sixth  annual  reunion  of  Confederate  Veterans  begins  in  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

JULY,  1896. 

1. — Minnesota  Republicans  renominate  Governor  Clough;  the  Prohibitionists 
nominate  W.  J.  Dean  for  Governor. 

Arkansas  Republicans  nominate  H.  L.  Remmel  for  Governor. 

The  Red  Star  packet  boat,  Rahmanieh,  is  wrecked  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  sixty 
persons  are  drowned. 

The  wage  scale  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
for  1896-97  goes  into  effect. 

2. — Prominent  Minnesota  Republicans  issue  a  free  silver  address. 

It  is  announced  by  the  British  House  of  Commons  that  Brazil  has  not  yet 
consented  to  arbitrate  the  Trinidad  question  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Mayor  of  Cleveland,  O.,  issues  a  riot  proclamation  because  of  disturb- 
ances resulting  from  a  strike  at  the  Brown  Hoisting  Co's  works. 

Property  on  the  wharves  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  valued  at  over  $200,000,  is 
destroyed  by  fire. 

The  jury  in  the  celebrated  Peralta  land  grant  case,  at  Santa  Fe\  N.  M.,  re- 
turns a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  and  tomb  of  Jefferson  Davis  is  laid  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

4. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  re-enter  St.  Petersburg. 

Celebration  of  the  day  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Saratoga. 
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A  filibustering  expedition  under  Captain  Colby,  an  American,  is  landed 
safely  in  Cuba,  and  met  by  insurgents  from  Maceo's  army. 

&• — A  Cretan  revolutionary  Government  is  formed. 

Mgr.  Diomede  Falconio  is  named  by  the  Pope  to  succeed  Cardinal  8a  toll  I 

6.— The  Democratic  National  Committee  selects  Senator  Hill  of  New  York 
for  temporary  Chairman  of  the  National  Convention  at  Chicago. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  passes  a  bill  to  license  pool-rooms  at  $1,000  a 
year,  and  the  bill  giving  to  New  Orleans  a  reform  city  charter. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  252  to  10G,  decides  that  the  Indian 
Exchequer  shall  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in  the  Soudan  expedition. 

A  peerage  is  conferred  on  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony. 

Election  of  Deputies  to  the  Belgian  Chamber  causes  no  material  change 
in  party  strength. 

7.— The  Democratic  National  Convention  meets  in  Chicago;  Senator  Daniel 
of  Virginia  is  elected  temporary  Chairman  by  a  vote  of  55G  against  349  for  Senator 
Hill  of  New  York,  the  candidate  of  the  National  Committee  and  of  the  anti- 
free-silver  element. 

Garret  A.  Hobart  of  New  Jersey  is  officially  notified  of  his  nomination  for 
Vice-President  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  St.  Lous;  in  his  reply 
he  emphasizes  the  currency  issue. 

Yale's  crew  is  defeated  by  Leander  in  the  grand  Challenge  Cup  race  at  Henley. 

Genuine  Asiatic  cholera  is  reported  in  Danzig,  Germany. 

8. — The  Democratic  National  Convention  adopts  the  majority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials  seating  the  free-silver  contestants  from  Nebraska  in 
place  of  a  gold  delegation,  unseating  four  gold  delegates  from  Michigan,  thus 
giving  that  State  to  the  silver  men  under  the  unit  rule,  and  admitting  four  addi- 
tional delegates  from  each  of  the  Territories,  Alaska,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; a  minority  substitute  in  favor  of  the  gold  delegates  is  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
558  to  368,  four  delegates  not  voting.  Senator  White  of  California  is  made  per- 
manent Chairman. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Premier  of  Canada,  resigus  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
elections;  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet. 

The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejects  an  amendment  to  the  address  in  re- 
ply to  the  speech  from  the  throne  urging  that  Spain  join  the  Franco-Russian  Al- 
liance with  a  view  to  resisting  the  United  States. 

9. — The  Democratic  National  Convention  adopts  a  platform  by  a  vote  of  62S 
to  301,  after  having  rejected  a  substitute  offered  by  Senator  Hill  for  the  free- 
coinage  plank  by  a  vote  of  626  to  303,  and  a  resolution  commending  President 
Cleveland's  administration  by  a  vote  of  564  to  357. 

South  Dakota  Republicans  nominate  A.  O.  Ringsrud  for  Governor. 

10. — The  Democratic  National  Convention  takes  four  ballots  for  Presidential 
nominee,  as  follows : 


Candidates. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Bland 

235 

119 

85 

83 

49 

37 

95 

7 

8 

2 

8 

17 

1 

1 

183 

747 

283 

190 

41 

41 

53 

33 

100 

10 

8 

291 
219 
36 
27 
54 
34 
97 
9 

241 

Bryan  ....                            .     -     -_  _  - 

280 

Boies.  -_. _-_  -_      ...__.     _. 

33 

Blackburn.                                          --            .     ..' -. 

°7 

46 

30 

97 

g 

Teller 

Russell .     -    -     -.    - 

8 



Tillman.--  --.  .  -. -  -      .     _._ 

Hill               

1 

1 

1 

Campbell 

Not  voting 

162 

768 

16-2 
768 

1H1 
769 

During  the  fifth  ballot  (Chairman  White  having  announced  that  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  cast  constitutes  a  majority)  after  it  becomes  evident  that  Wm.  J. 
Bryan  of  Nebraska  is  to  receive  the  512  votes  necessary  to  a  choice,  a  sufrieiem 
number  of  votes  is  transferred  to  him  to  make  his  total  about  642.  and  he  is  nom- 
inated. 
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11. — The   Democratic 
President,  as  follows: 


National  Convention    takes    four    ballots    for  Vice- 


Candidates. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

FOUXTH. 

Sewall 

100 

111 

76 

11 

50 

1 

163 

11 

20 

62 

22 

21 

20 

1 

2 

1 

258 

37 

158 

16 

97 

210 

15 

262 

McLean ...  .  ..          .  ...      ._.  - 

296 

Williams    (Mass.)                           .. 

19 

Clark...                                   

22 

22 

46 

113 

50 
6 

54 

Bland  —      

294 
13 
21 

255 

Williams  (III.) 

Harrity    ...           ...     .. 

19 

11 

r 

Pattison 

White 

1 

1 

1 

255 

260 

252 

On  the  fifth  ballot  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine  is  nominated  and  the  convention 
adjourns  sine  die. 

In  a  railroad  collision  near  Logan,  Io.,  thirty-one  persons  are  killed  and 
more  than  fifty  injured. 

There  are  32  L  deaths  from  cholera  in  Egypt. 

The  canal  carriers  engaged  in  transporting  grain  by  the  Erie  Canal  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  City  appeal  to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  aid  in 
securing  relief  from  elevator  extortions  and  railroad  discriminations. 

Resignation  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  is  announced. 

John  Morley  becomes  a  candidate  for  Liberal  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

12. — The  American  Bimetallic  League  indorses  Bryan  for  President. 

13. — The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  issues  a  decree  changing  its  present  sys- 
tem of  currency  to  one  based  on  the  gold  standard. 

Louisiana  sugar  planters  organize  to  protect  their  interests  at  Washington. 

Chairman  Hanna  names  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee. 

Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  new  Liberal  Premier  of  Canada,  announces  his  Cabinet; 
Parliament  summoned  to  meet  August  18. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  is  unanimously  re-elected. 

14. — Christian  delegates  in  the  Cretan  Assembly  withdraw  from  that  body, 
and  decide  to  establish  an  Assembly  from  which  Turks  shall  be  excluded. 

A  lunatic  fires  blank  cartridges  at  President  Faure  of  France  at  the  Long- 
champ  review. 

The  Addicks  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in  Delaware  nominates  John 
H.  Hoffecker  for  Governor. 

15.— The  Republican  Campaign  Committee  decides  to  establish  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Several  sections  of  the  Irish  land  bill  are  withdrawn  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Washouts  and  landslides  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  cause  losses  estimated 
at  $500,000. 

The  Canadian  Yacht  Glencairn  wins  the  deciding  race  of  the  half -rater  series 
for  the  International  Challenge  Cup. 

16.— Populistic  State  Conventions  are  held  in  South  Dakota  and  Arkansas. 

The  Kansas  Prohibition  State  Convention  is  held  at  Topeka. 

A  new  treaty  between  this  country  and  England  is  said  to  have  been  practi- 
cally completed,  providing  for  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  a  joint  commission 
of  arbitration. 

17.— The  correspondence  between  Secretary  Olney  and  Lord  Salisbury,  relat- 
ing to  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  and  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuela  bound- 
ary dispute,  is  made  public  in  Washington. 

The  New  York  State  Bankers  meet  in  annual  convention  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Greek  Government  issues  a  note  to  the  Powers  stating  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  Crete. 
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20.— The  banks  belonging  to  the  New  York  Clearing-Ilouse  Association 
pledge  themselves  to  give  up  $15,000,000  in  gold  for  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Federation  of  Afro- American 
Women  is  held  in  Washington. 

21.— A  statue  of  John  Brown  is  unveiled  at  the  John  Brown  farm,  North 
Elba,  N.  Y. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Matabeles  in  the  Matoppo  Hills,  south  of  Buluwayo, 
is  captured  by  the  British  forces. 

The  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Robert  Burns,  the  poet,  is  cele- 
brated in  Dumfries,  Scotland. 

22. — The  Populist  National  Convention  meets  in  St.  Louis;  Senator  Marion 
Butler  of  North  Carolina  is  chosen  temporary  Chairman. 

The  Silver  Convention  at  St.  Louis  makes  W.  P.  St.  John  permanent  Chair- 
man and  appoints  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Populists. 

About  9,000  tailors  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  strike  for  an  increase  in 
wages  and  shorter  hours. 

A  meeting  of  bankers  is  held  in  the  office  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  devise  a 
method  of  stopping  the  gold  exportation. 

The  Treasury  reserve  of  gold  stands  $86,839,528. 

The  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is  celebrated.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  gives  $600,000  worth  of  land  to  the  city  for  parks. 

Princess  Maud  of  Wales  is  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  London. 

The  Mohammedan  rebels  are  reported  to  have  almost  annihilated  6,000  Im- 
perial troops  sent  against  them. 

23.— The  gold  reserve  is  increased  to  $101,881,770. 

Republican  State  conventions  are  held  in  Missouri  and  North  Dakota. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  declares  the  Iowa  anti-cigarette 
law  unconstitutional. 

More  tailors  strike  in  New  York  and  the  number  out  is  now  13,000. 

24. — The  Populist  National  Convention  after  adopting  the  platform  nom- 
inates Thomas  E.  Watson  of  Georgia  for  Vice-President. 

The  Silver  Party  Convention  at  St.  Louis  nominates  Bryan  and  Sewall  and 
adjourns  sine  die. 

The  gold  reserve  reaches  $111,000,000. 

25. — The  Populist  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  adjourns  sine  die  after 
nominating  Wm.  J.  Bryan  for  President  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  sold  at  auction  in  West  Superior,  Wis.,  to 
a  representative  of  the  Reorganization  Committee  for  $13,075,000. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  is  sold  at  auction  under 
foreclosure  proceedings  to  the  Illinois  Central  Road  for  $1,500,000. 

More  than  thirty  lives  lost  in  cloudbursts  in  Colorado. 

26.— About  40,000  people  march  from  the  Thames  embankment  in  London  to 
Hyde  Park  to  take  part  in  the  Socialist  peace  demonstration. 

27.— A  settlement  of  the  lockout  at  the  Brown  Hoisting  Works,  Cleveland, 
O.,  is  effected. 

Rioting  occurs  in  the  first  session  of  the  International  Socialist  Congress, 
London,  over  the  admission  of  anarchist  delegates. 

Fire  destroys  $1,250,000  worth  of  property  in  the  ship-yards  of  Belfast, Ireland. 

28.— The  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  President, 
declares  that  protection  is  the  paramount  issue  in  the  coming  campaign. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  in  the  Transvaal  raid  are  found  guilty  under  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 

29.— The  President  appoints  John  Sheridan  of  West  Virginia  a  Government 
director  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  vice  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

W.  C.  Moreland,  Ex-City  Attorney  of  Pittsburg,  and  his  assistant  are  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  embezzlement. 

The  Itlis,  a  German  gunboat,  is  sunk  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  seventy-five  persons 

30.— An  express  train  on  the  Reading  Railroad  runs  into  a  West  Jersey  Rail- 
road excursion  train  at  a  crossing  near  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  forty-six  people 
are  killed  and  seventy  injured. 

31  .—The  gold  reserve  stands  at  $110,070,597. 

Cholera  beyond  control  in  Northern  Egypt,  and  S,069  deaths  are  reported. 
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AUGUST,  1896. 

1. — Trouble  again  at  the  Brown  Hoisting  Works,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  the 
militia  have  been  ordered  out. 

A  tidal  wave  on  the  coast  of  Ha-chan,  China,  kills  4,000  persons. 

2. — Ex-Congressman  Bourke  Cochran,  of  New  York,  declares  his  antagonism 
to  the  Chicago  ticket  and  platform. 

3. — The  election  in  Alabama  results  in  favor  of  Joseph  F.  Johnston,  free- 
silver  Democrat,  for  Governor  over  Albert  F.  Goodwyn,  Populist-Republican 
free-silver  candidate. 

Failure  of  Moore  Bros.,  dealers  in  shares  of  the  Diamond  Match  Co.,  and 
New  York  Biscuit  Co.,  which  formed  one  of  the  chief  speculations  on  'Change, 
involves  $20,000,000  and  causes  temporary  closing  of  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 

4. — Li  Hung  Cuaug  visits  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

5. — Lisbon  newspapers  declare  that  Great  Britain  has  recognized  Brazil's 
ownership  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

6. — T.  B.  Reed  is  renominated  for  Congress  in  the  First  District  of  Maine. 

The  American  National  Bank  of  New  Orleans  fails. 

7. — A  conference  of  "sound  money"  Democrats  from  thirty-three  States  is- 
sues a  call  for  a  national  convention  at  Indianapolis,  September  2,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

8. — There  are  many  deaths  from  the  extreme  heat  inthecitiesEastand  West. 

The  Republican  campaign  book  is  issued  from  Washington. 

9. — Three  Italians,  accused  of  murder,  are  lynched  in  St.  Charles  Parish,  La. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  observed  by  astronomers  in  Japan  and  Eastern 
countries. 

10. — Canadian  banks  announce  that  silver  certificates  of  the  United  States 
will  be  received  only  at  10  per  cent,  discount. 

11.— The  Murray  Hill  Bank,  New  York,  and  the  Security  Bank,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  both  State  banks,  close  their  doors. 

]2. — The  Democratic  notification  ceremonies  are  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  W.  J.  Bryan  making  the  chief  speech,  and  Arthur  Sewall 
briefly  accepting  his  nomination. 

Mollah  Reza,  who  shot  and  killed  the  Shah  of  Persia,  on  May  1,  is  hanged  at 
Teheran. 

13. — Dr.  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Vardoe,  one 
of  the  islands  of  Norway. 

14. — The  American  Line  steamer  St.  Paul  breaks  the  western  record  from 
Southampton;  time  6  days  and  31  minutes. 

15. — Senator  Sherman  opens  the  Republican  campaign  in  Ohio  with  a  speech 
on  finance  at  Columbus. 

16. — Wind  and  rainstorms  devastate  part  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

17. — An  address  is  issued  by  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  sound- 
money  Democrats. 

18. — The  engagement  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  to  Princess  Helene  of 
Montenegro  is  confirmed  by  London  reports. 

19. — The  Eighth  Parliament  of  Canada  opens  at  Ottawa;  J.  D.  Edgar  is 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

20. — Dr.  Nansen's  steamer  Fram  arrives  safely  at  Skjervoe. 

John  Daly,  Irish  dynamiter,  serving  a  life  sentence  in  Portland  prison,  is  re- 
leased. 

21. — The  American  Bar  Association  closes  its  convention  at  Saratoga  with  a 
banquet,  Chauncey  M.  Depew  presiding. 

22.— The  Eighteenth  Encampment  of  Uniform  Rank  Knights  of  Pythias 
opens  in  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  G.  Whitehead,  Irish -American  "dynamiter,"  is  released  from  Portland 
prison. 

23.— The  Cretan  Reform  Committee  report  that  6,000  Christians  have  been 
butchered  in  Crete  since  November,  1895. 

24.— David  R.  Francis,  former  Governor  of  Missouri,  succeeds  Hoke  Smith, 
resigned,  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

25. — Cash  corn  at  St.  Louis  reaches  the  lowest  price  known  there,  19£  cents  a 
bushel. 
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26. — William  McKinley's  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  is  published. 

Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  New  York,  make  an  assignment ;  liabilities,  $1 ,500,000. 

27. — The  cruiser  Brooklyn  makes  an  average  speed  of  21.94  knots  per  hour, 
and  earns  a  premium  of  $350,000  for  her  builders. 

British  war-ships  bombarded  the  palace  of  Said  Khalid,  the  usurping  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  destroyed  it  and  sunk  the  steamer  Glasgow. 

28.— Li  Hung  Chang,  Viceroy  of  China,  arrives  in  New  York  on  bis  return 
from  the  Czar's  coronation. 

The  gold  reserve  stands  at  $101,770,019. 

29. — Federal  troops  suppress  an  uprising  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

30.— Li  Hung  Chang  visits  Grant's  tomb  and  calls  on  Mrs.  Grant. 

31. — Bryan  addresses  great  crowds  in  Cleveland. 

SEPTEHBER,  1896. 

1. — The  Republicans  swept  Vermont  in  the  gubernatorial  election ;  majority, 
39,000. 

2. — The  National  Democratic  Convention  (gold  Democrats)  assembled  in 
Indianapolis;  forty-one  States  and  three  Territories  were  represented. 

3. — National  Democrats  at  Indianapolis  nominated  John  M.  Palmer  of  Illi- 
nois for  President,  and  Simon  B.  Buckner  of  Kentucky  for  Vice-President,  and 
adopted  a  gold-standard  platform. 

4. — Major  Thadeus  S.  Clarkson  of  Nebraska  was,  by  acclamation,  chosen 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R.  at  the  St.  Paul  Encampment. 

5. — The  Czar  and  Czarina  arrived  in  Breslau,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Emperor  William. 

6. — Li  Hung  Chang  and  party  visited  Niagara  Falls. 

7. — Democrats  carry  Arkansas  in  the  State  election  by  nearly  SO, 000  majority. 

8. — In  the  Democratic  primary  for  U.  S.  Senatorship  in  South  Carolina  Gov- 
ernor Evans,  backed  by  Tillman,  is  beaten  by  Judge  Earle;  majority,  8.000. 

9. — Garret  A.  Hobart's  letter  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  is  made  public. 

W.  J.  Bryan  made  public  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  for  President. 

10. — The  New  York  Herald  states  that  President  Cleveland  will  declare  for 
Palmer  and  Buckner. 

11.— British  advance  upon  the  Khalifa  is  under  way;  Osman  Digna  their 
opponent. 

12.— W.  J.  Bryan  addresses  great  gatherings  at  the  Auditorium,  Sportman's 
Park  and  Concordia  Park,  St.  Louis. 

Palmer  and  Buckner  are  notified  of  their  nomination  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectivelv,  bv  the  "National  Democratic  Party." 

13.— Tynan,  the  notorious  "Number  One"  charged  with  murdering  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  in  1882,  is  arrested  at  Boulogne. 
France. 

14.— Election  in  Maine  for  Governor ;  Lewellyn  Powers,  Republican,  elected 
by  about  45,000  majority. 

The  Populists  notify  Bryan  and  Watson  of  their  nomination  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  respectively,  by  the  People's  party. 

15.— The  Democratic  State  Convention  in  session  at  Buffalo. 

The  arrest  of  "Number  One"  Tynan  in  Boulogne  leads  to  the  discovery  of 
an  international  dynamite  plot  reaching  from  Russia  to  England. 

16.— Bryan  speaks  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  St.  James  Gazette  proposes  a  triple  alliance  of  America,  England  and 
Italy  to  suppress  Turkish  misrule. 

17.— The  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury  is  $114,490,176;  the  trade  balance  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  eight  months  is  $156,000,000. 

18.— Gomez  and  Maceo  have  begun  their  fall  campaign  in  Cuba. 

Gardiner  Morrow  &  Company  of  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  have  failed  for  $o00.000. 

Vice-President  Stevenson  has  accepted  the  temporary  Chairmanship  of  the 
convention  of  Democratic  clubs  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis.  _     _ ► 

19.— The  internal  revenue  receipts  for  August  amounted  to  $ll,o2*,U<4. 

Mr.  Bryan  speaks  at  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
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The  National  Bank  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  closed,  owing  depositors  $139,000. 

20. — 11.  K.  Thurber,  New  York,  Republican  millionaire,  comes  out  for  Bryan. 

21. — The  Australian  cricket  players  win  the  first  match  of  the  series  at  Phil- 
adelphia. 

22. — The  Women's  Congress  is  opened  in  Berlin. 

Generals  Palmer  and  Buckner  are  notified  of  their  nominations  to  the  Pres- 
idency and  Vice-Presidency,  respectively,  by  the  National  Democratic  party, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  New  York  City. 

24— Two  Republican  conventions  and  one  Democratic  are  held  in  Utah;  the 
silver  Republicans  indorse  the  Bryan  electors. 

New  York  ''Sound  Money"  Democrats  nominate  Daniel  G.  Griffin  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Frederick  W.  Hiurichs  for  Lieutenaut-Governor. 

25.— William  J.  Bryan  addresses  a  great  crowd  on  Boston  Common. 

26. — George  Fred  Williams  is  nominated  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
two  Democratic  conventions  and  one  Populist;  the  "Sound  Money"  Democrats 
nominate  Frederick  O.  Prince. 

John  Boyd  Thacher  declines  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  York. 

28.— The  New  York  Democratic  State  Committee  selects  Wilbur  F.  Porter  to 
run  for  Governor  in  place  of  John  Boyd  Thacher. 

29.— The  town  of  Cedar  Keys,  Fla.,  is  destroyed  by  a  tidal  wave,  with  great 
loss  of  life. 

In  Savannah,  Ga.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere,  storms  cause  great 
damage. 

30.— Colorado  Republicans  nominated  George  W.  Allen  for  Governor,  and 
adopt  resolutions  favoring  the  election  of  McKinley  and  Hobart. 

OCTOBER,  1896. 

1. — Massachusetts  Republicans  nominate  Roger  Wolcott  for  Governer. 

3. — William  J.  Bryan's  letter  accepting  the  Populist  nomination  for  the  Pres- 
dency  is  published. 

4. — Cardinal  Satolli  announces  that  he  relinquishes  the  office  of  Papal  Able- 
gate in  the  United  States;  Bishop  Keane  announces  his  resignation  of  the  rec- 
torship of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington. 

5. — In  the  Connecticut  town  elections  the  Republicans  make  large  gains. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

6. — Arthur  Sewall's  letter  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Vice- 
President  is  published. 

The  Democrats  carry  Florida  by  a  reduced  plurality. 

7. — The  Democrats  carry  the  Georgia  election  by  a  majority  of  30,000. 

The  Vermont  Legislature  meets. 

Lord  Roseberry  resigns  the  leadership  of  the  British  Liberal  party. 

8. — The  New  York  State  League  of  Republican  Clubs  holds  its  annual  con- 
vention. 

9.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  great  Chicago  fire  is  celebrated  in 
that  city. 

Seventy-five  thousand  men  take  part  in  a  "Sound  Money"  parade  at  Chicago. 

President  Cleveland  returns  to  Washington. 

12. — Archbishop  Ireland  makes  public  a  statement  urging  citizens  to  vote 
against  the  Chicago  platform  and  candidates. 

14. — A  fusion  is  announced  between  the  Democrats  and  Populists  of  Arkan- 
sas by  which  the  Populists  are  to  have  three  electors  and  the  Democrats  five. 

16.— The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  affirms  the  right  of  the  "National 
Democrats"  to  the  use  of  their  party  name  on  the  official  ballot. 

17. — Governor  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  addresses  a  great  mass-meeting  in  New 
York  City  on  the  political  issues  of  the  hour. 

]8. — Secretary  Lamont  estimates  that  $52,875,638  will  be  required  by  the  War 
Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Twenty-six  American  women  have  matriculated  for  the  new  term  of  the 
Berlin  University. 

19. — Chairman  Butler  of  the  People's  party  has  written  Thomas  E.  Watson, 
informing  him  that  his  letter  of  acceptance  has  not  been  received. 
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20.— The  Uuited  States  Treasury  gold  reserve,  at  the  close  of  business,  stood 
at  $121,550,073. 

The  sesqui-centennial  celebration  of  Princeton  College  begun. 

21.— The  filibustering  steamer  Dauntless  and  her  tender  R.  L.  Mallery  were 
captured  off  the  New  Smyrna  bar,  on  the  Florida  coast,  by  the  United  States 
cruiser  Raleigh. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  secured  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  in  Germany. 

22. — The  Florida  law  making  it  criminal  to  teach  negroes  and  whites  together 
has  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional  by  Judge  Rhydon  M.  Call,  of  Jacksonville. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  refused  a  loan  of  $3,000,000  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
of  France. 

23.— Three  of  the  candidates  on  the  West  Virginia  Populist  State  Ticket  have 
resigned  in  favor  of  the  Democrats. 

24. — The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Illinois, represented  by  a  special  commission, 
has,  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  eight,  declared  that  Rev.  Frank  B.  Vrooman  of 
Chicago,  "ceases  to  be  a  Presbyterian  clergyman." 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederick  Temple,  bishop  of  London,  has  been  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all  England. 

25. — Eight  persons  killed  and  twenty-one  injured  in  a  collision  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  railroad  at  Windsor  Spring,  thirteen  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

26.— The  United  States  Treasury  gold  reserve  is  $119,502,423. 

Two  large  grain  elevators  of  the  Ciiicago  and  Pacific  Elevator  Company  at 
Govac  Island,  Chicago,  burned;  loss,  $1,200,000. 

27. — Senator  Butler,  of  the  Populist  National  Committee,  announced  that 
candidate  Watson's  missing  letter  had  reached  him  October  24th. 

Captain-General  Weyler  has  named  six  army  surgeons  to  take  the  places  of 
professors  in  the  Havana  University  who  have  been  compromised  by  the 
rebellion. 

2S. — Captain  Sampson,  chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  has  been 
selected  to  command  the  battleship  Iowa,  to  take  effect  next  April. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset  has  telegraphed  that  she  would  personally  go  bond 
for  the  Armenian  refugees  detained  on  Ellis  Island,  New  York. 

29. — An  explosion  of  gas  at  a  colliery  of  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkesbarre  Coal 
Company,  at  Wilkesbarre,  caused  a  number  of  deaths. 

The  drought  in  India  has  become  more  serious. 

Money  reached  100  per  cent,  on  call  in  New  York. 

30.— the  United  States  Treasury  gold  reserve  is  $117,359,3S0. 

Commodore  Matthews,  chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  estimates  that 
$2,245,043  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  navy- 
yards.  • 

31. — "Flag  Day*'  was  observed  throughout  the  country  by  "Sound  Money'" 
demonstrations;  the  great  parade  in  New  York  contained  100,000  marchers. 

NOVEMBER,  1896. 

1.— United  States  Consul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  his  secretary  sailed  from 
Havana  for  New  York. 

Cardinal  Satolli  has  arrived  in  Rome  from  Washington. 

2. — The  annual  report  of  second  assistant  Postmaster-General  Neilson  shows 
that  the  loss  of  transporting  the  mails  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $49,523,932. 

Colonel  Guspierre,  formerly  of  the  French  army,  and  several  other  officers 
report  capturing  a  Spanish  vessel  off  the  cost  of  Cuba  and  conveying  the  crew 
and  provisions  to  the  insurgents. 

3.— The  Republican  candidates,  William  McKinley  and  Garret  A.  Hobart, 
were  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

A  cablegram  from  Rome  states  that  Rev.  C.  F.  Thomas,  rector  of  the 
cathedral,  has  been  appointed  bishop  of  Wilmington. 

4._President  Cleveland  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 26th,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

Captain  Hatfield,  the  notorious  leader  in  the  Hatfield-McCoy  feud,  killed 
two  men  and  wounded  others  at  Matewan,  W.  Va. 

5.— General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Consul-General,  stationed  at  Havana,  arrived  in 
Washington  with  a  budget  of  information  for  the  Government. 
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Edward  John  Poynter,  R.  A.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Great  Britain  to  succeed  the  late  Sir  John  Millais. 

6. — William  J.  Bryan  issued  an  "address  to  the  bimetallists  of  the  country," 
declaring  that  the  free-silver  issue  would  be  continued. 

Great  damage  has  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  earthquake  shocks. 

7.— The  United  States  Treasury  gold  reserve  is  $120,340,586. 

Thirty-five  hundred  miners,  in  Jackson  county,  Ohio,  struck  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  mining  from  sixty-one  to  forty-five  cents. 

8. — It  is  stated  in  Vatican  circles  that  the  removal  of  Bishop  Keane  from  the 
rectorship  of  the  Catholic  University  will  be  followed  by  the  removal  of  several 
of  the  professors  of  that  institution. 

9. — The  battleship  Texas  sank  in  the  mud  alongside  one  of  the  docks  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Captain-General  Weyler  has  taken  the  field  in  person  against  the  insurgents 
in  Cuba. 

10.— The  gold  reserve  was  $122,234,315. 

The  twentieth  annual  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  began  its 
session  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

One  hundred  persons  were  killed  in  Ewerek,  Turkey,  and  nearly  all  the  Ar- 
menian houses  were  pillaged. 

11.— The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  opened  at  St.  Louis. 

A  dispatch  from  Bombay  says  that  a  million  and  a  quarter  people  in  the 
Deccan  and  Concon  districts  of  India  are  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. 

12. — John  Hare,  the  English  actor,  and  his  company  arrive  in  New  York. 

Spain  is  preparing  to  send  20,000  more  troops  to  Cuba. 

13. — News  has  reached  Washington  that  Dr.  Max  Peralta,  formerly  of  that 
city,  was  recently  shot  as  an  insurgent  spy  in  Cuba. 

14. — In  a  public  address,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan  advised 
that  the  agitation  of  the  free-silver  question  be  kept  up  by  the  formation  of  clubs. 

The  American  Duryea  motor  finished  first  in  the  initial  journey  made  by 
about  sixty  motors  and  cycles  from  London  to  Brighton,  England. 

15. — The  arrivals  of  immigrants  in  this  country  for  fiscal  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 30th  last  were  343,267,  an  increase  of  84,708,  during  the  year. 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
opened  in  New  York  City. 

16. — President  Cleveland  appointed  W.  S.  Forman,  of  Illinois,  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  vice  Joseph  H.  Miller,  resigned. 

The  cost  of  the  United  States  Army  during  the  last  fiscal  year* was  $16,074,- 
488. 

The  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  opens  its  session  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

17. — The  new  Reading  Railway  Company  was  organized  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Daily  News  of  London  publishes  that  General  Weyler  is  advancing, 
and  Maceo  retreating  before  him. 

18.— The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention,  in  St.  Louis,  closed. 

The  office  of  Senator  Marion  Butler's  newspaper  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was" 
seized  by  the  sheriff. 

19.— A  complete  list  of  Representatives  elected  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
shows  a  majority  of  47  for  "Sound  Money." 

John  L.  Farwell,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  said  to  have  sunk  $1,000,000  belong- 
ing to  his  clients. 

20.— The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  as  rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  in  Washington  is  announced. 

Premier  Laurier,  of  the  Dominion,  gave  out  the  terms  of  the  Manitoba 
school  question  settlement. 

21. — Spanish  minister  at  Washington  instructed  to  protest  vigorously  against 
the  insult  offered  the  Spanish  flag  at  Newcastle,  Del. 

Annual  convention  of  King's  Daughters  and  Sons  opens  in  St.  Louis. 

23.— The  Pope  is  reported  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  settlement  of  the 
Manitoba  school  question. 

The  Paris  Figaro  says  Europe  would  stand  by  Spain  in  case  of  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. 
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December.   1895. 

2. — Col.  Smith  A.  Whitfield.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  under 

President  Harrison. 

4. — Herr  Eduard  von    Xilanyi.    the    originator    of    • -Living   pictures/* 
aged  43. 

S. — Geoege  Augu- 1 0 s  S  a  l  a  .  :  _ e      a  :inguished  journalist,  author  and  artist, 
aged  67. 

12.— Ex-Sexatoe  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  aged  83 

Gen.  Manuel  de  J.  it  of  the  an  Provisional 

Government. 

13. — Brevet  Beigadiee-Genebal  Wm.  Bedfoed  Royall.  U.  8- 
tired,  aged  70. 

•14»— Jodgb  Thomas  L.  Nugent.  Populist  leader  in  T 

I    —Charles    Frederick    Williams,   the  well-known  writer    of    legal 
works,  aged  5o. 

I    —  :-ergius  Michael  Dbj  -tepniae:   jgeodony),  the  Bos- 

nian Nihilist,  aged  54. 

. '  —J  Mm  I  ■  Haven  W  hite.  known  as  -the  father  of  American  dent.: 
aged  H 

27.— George  Wellin  -r   s  Dillingham,  the  well-known  New  York  pub- 
lisher, aged  54. 

January.  1896. 

1. — Aleeed  Ely  Beach,  for  nearly  50  years  active  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Scientific  American,  aged  70. 

3. — Rev.  De.  Nathaniel  George  Clark,  for  many  year?  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  BGsai    -;    Aged  71. 

6. — Col.  Thomas  Wallace  Knox,  aotfcot  0!  many  popular  juvenile 
aged  61. 

S. — Paul  Yerlaine,  :he  French  poet,  sg 

Cardinal  Guiseppe  Maria  Gsanniello.  aged  62. 

10.— Thomas  Dunlaf.  the  oldest  member  of  Tammany  Hall,  sged  SO. 

17- — Ex-Congressman*  Fk.ok  Lawijkji  of  Chieag 

15.— Ex-Premiee  Charles  Fl;  gun  ; :'  i  aged    S 

Louis  Bennett,  known  as  Deerfoot.  the  Indian  long  distance  runner. 

19. — Bernard  Gill a~ 

Bishop  Atticus  Geeen  Haywood,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  age." 

.    —Prince    Henry,   of    1  ■  :i  of  Princess  Beatrice,  the 

youngest  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  age/. 

HM    W.    Putnam,   ol   Una  eminent  in  the  anti-slaTerr 

movement,  age 

25.— Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  President  of  the  British  Royal  Academy. 

I  $6. 

Alexander  Macmillan.  the  publisher,  agec.  SI 

-Mrs.  Betsey  Holton  Moody,  mother  of  the  evangelist  P.  L.  >' 
91. 

•27.— Theodore  Runyon.  United  States  Aoiooss  Germany 

2S. — Sir  Josepn  Barn  by.  the  noted  composer  of  sacred  music,  agec  "  - 

February.  i>oo. 

1-Qn.  5.  W<  w^tmoke,  one  of  the  oldest  graduates  of  West  PoL 
itarv  Academy,  aged  91. 

12.— Charles  Louis  Ambroisv  'ohoorar-         g 

15.— Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Nicholson  (Pearl  Rivers^,  of  the  New  Orleans 
vune. 

IAtW.     --B  '.'."    Nye,  the  humo    . 
George  D.  Robins 

-BOH.  George  Pavis.  who  was  At;  end  of  the  Confederate 

S  .  C.  aged  76. 
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24.— Henry  C.  Bowen,  founder,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  York 
Independent,  in  Brooklyn,  aged  82. 

26. — Arsene  Houssaye,  French  literateur,  at  Paris,  aged  81. 
27.— Brig. -Gen.  George  W.  Gile,  at  Philadelphia,  aged  66. 

riarch,  1896. 

4.— Archbishop  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  at  St.  Louis,  aged  89. 

Governor  Greenhalge  of  Massachusetts,  from  a  second  stroke  of  paraly- 
sis, aged  54. 

5.— Dr.  Elihu  Vedder,  father  of  the  famous  artist,  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
aged  94. 

6.— Prof.  John  Kraus,  a  well-known  New  York  educator  and  trainer  of 
kindergartuers,  aged  81. 

7.— James  H.  McVicker,  the  veteran  theatrical  manager,  in  Chicago,  aged  74. 

8.— Rear- Admiral  Henry  Walke,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  aged  87. 

9.— Chief  Engineer  A.  O.  Green,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Washington. 

Senator  Weissiner,  leader  of  the  sound  money  Democrats,  of  Kentucky. 

10.— Dr.  A.  V.  Small,  who  was  Medical  Director  of  the  Confederacy,  at 
his  home  in  Sedalia,  Mo. 

15.— Ex-Governor  John  Ireland  of  Texas. 

19.— Rev.  Dr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  Dean  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  aged  83. 

20.— Alexander  McLachlan,  the  Canadian  poet,  aged  78. 

21.— William  Quan  Judge,  President  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  Amer- 
ica, aged  45. 

22.— Judge  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days," 
aged  73. 

23.— Richard  Orozio,  the  famous  Mexican  sanitary  engineer. 

25. — Brig. -Gen.  Thos.  L.  Casey  (retired),  late  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  aged  66. 

Gen.  Hippolyte,  President  of  the  Haytian  Republic,  aged  60. 

26.— Fowler  M.  Ray,  inventor,  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  aged  72. 

27. — D.  Jos.  Beals,  a  leading  spiritualist,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  aged  75. 

Count  Mortera,  leader  of  the  Cuban  reform  party  in  Spain. 

29. — Leo  Frankel,  member  of  the  Paris  commune,  aged  52. 

30.— Ex-Mayor  Orestes  Cleveland,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

APRIL,  1896. 

1.— Ex- Congressman  Burt  Van  Horn,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  aged  73. 

2. — Augustus  Hoppin,  American  illustrator,  caricaturist  and  author,  aged  68. 

3.— Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Addison,  Rector  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  aged  64. 

4.— Ex- Attorney-General  Clark  Churchill,  of  Arizona. 

5.— Capt.  John  B.  Johnson,  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A. 

Ernest  Ange  Duez,  the  well-known  French  painter,  aged  51. 

6. — Mother  Harriet  (Harriet  Starr  Cannon),  founder  of  the  Anglican  Or- 
der of  St.  Mary,  aged  74. 

7.— Rev.  Dr.  W.  Wellington  Carson,  of  Detroit,  aged  51. 

8.— Epiiratm  Howe,  of  New  York  City,  philanthropist,  aged  SQ. 

9.— Gustav  Koerner,  of  Illinois,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Spain, 
aged  S6. 

10. — Col.  John  A.  Cockerill,  newspaper  editor  and  correspondent,  aged  51 . 

Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Vincent  Ryan,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  aged  71. 

11.— M.  Tricoupis,  Ex-Premier  of  Greece. 

Ex-Gov.  Thomas  M.  Holt,  of  North  Carolina,  aged  65. 

13. — Charles  Humann,  a  well-known  German  engineer  and  archaologist, 
aged  57. 

14.— Gen.  John  D.  Kennedy,  Ex-United  States  Consul-General  to  Shanghai. 

Professor  Justus  M.  Silliman,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  aged  54. 

15.— Ex-Congressman  Charles  H.  Voorhis,  of  New  Jersey,  aged  65. 

16.— Baron  Constantin  De  Grimm,  the  well-known  cartoonist,  aged  50. 

Arthur  Cecil  Blunt,  the  English  actor. 
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19.— Arthur  I.  Boreman,  first  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  aged  7:5. 
20.— Baron  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  Hebrew  philanthropist. 
21.— M.  Jean  Baptiste  Leon  Say,  celebrated  French  statesman,  aged  70. 
24.— George  Munro,  publisher,  aged  79. 

25.— Gen.  Nicholas  Grensel,  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars, 
aged  79. 

26.— Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Ex-Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  aged  81. 
27.— M.  Emile  Duval,  French  barrister  and  journalist,  aged  69. 
28.— M.  Pierre  Blanc,  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  aged  90. 
29.— Ex-Congressman  Wm.  F.  Russell,  of  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  84. 
30. — Hamilton  Disston,  of  Philadelphia,  saw  manufacturer. 

HAY,  1896. 

1.— The  Shah  of  Persia,  aged  67. 

3.— Commodore  Felix  McCurley,  U.  S.  N.,  aged  61. 

4.— Andrew  S.  Fuller,  noted  horticulturist  and  entomologist,  aged  68. 

5.— Col.  John  Thomas  North,  the  "Nitrate  King,"  aged  54. 

7.— Cardinal  Luigi  Galimberti,  titular  Archbishop  of  Niee,  aged  60. 

9. — Capt.  J.  D.  Johnston,  surviving  ranking  officer  of  the  Confederate 
navy,  aged  98. 

11.— Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  poet,  author,  humorist,  aged  41. 

12. — Dr.  Germain  See,  distinguished  French  physician,  aged  76. 

13.— Nora  Perry,  poet  and  story  writer,  aged  55. 

15.— Rear- Admiral  Thos.  Holdup  Stevens,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  aged  77. 

17.— -Otto  Camphausen,  from  1869  to  1873  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance, 
aged  83. 

19. — Kate  Field,  well-known  journalist  and  lecturer. 

20. — Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  musician,  aged  77. 

21. — Ebenezer  Nelson,  editorial  writer  on  the  "Boston  Transcript," 
aged  71. 

22.— Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Wm.  A.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  aged  64. 

23.— Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  Ex-Commander-in-Chief  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
aged  64. 

24.—  Dr.  Carleton  Pennington  Frost,  Dean  of  Dartmouth  Medical  Col- 
lege, aged  66. 

25. — Lieut.  Luther  B.  Baker,  who  was  in  command  of  the  party  which 
captured  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  assassin  of  Lincoln. 

26. — Victor  C.  Barringer,  first  American  Justice  of  the  International 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

27. — Ex-Congressman  Walter  Sessions,  of  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y., 
aged  72. 

28.— Dr.  William  Smith,  English  author,  aged  79. 

29. — Geo.  W.  Latimer,  the  first  slave  hunted  on  Massachusetts  soil  in  1842, 
aged  75. 

30. Marcus  Mills  ("Brick")  Pomeroy,  American  journalist,  aged  62. 

31.— Ex-Mayor  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  of  Philadelphia,  aged  71. 

JUNE,  1896. 

3. — Gerard  Rohlfs,  German  traveler  and  explorer. 

4. — a.  H.  McGuffey,  the  noted  school-book  author,  at  Cincinnati,  aged  70. 

Austin  Corbin,  railroad  manager  and  financier,  aged  69. 

6.— Gen.  Rafael  de  Quesada,  Cuban  patriot. 

Ernesto  Rossi,  Italian  actor,  aged  67. 

7.— Capt.  Frank  Carter,  riverman,  at  Louisville  Ky.,  aged  83. 

8.— Jules  Simon,  Ex-Premier  of  France,  aged  81. 

Frank  Mayo,  American  actor,  aged  57. 

10.— Gen.  R.  H.  K.  Whitely,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. 

12.— Ex- Judge  Isaac  H.  Maynard,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aged  5S. 

13.— Ex-Gov.  AlpheusFelch,  of  Michigan,  aged  90. 

18. — Gen.  Wm.  H.  Dimond,  of  San  Francisco,  aged  58. 

Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  E.  H.  Hyde,  of  Connecticut,  aged  84. 

19.— The  mother  of  the  Emperor  of  China  (wife  of  Prince  Chun). 

20.— George  B.  Bartlett,  historian,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  aged  64. 
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22.— Benjamin  Helm  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Grant,  aged  64. 

Ex-Cong uessman  Thomas  R.  Hudd  of  Wisconsin. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris,  theatrical  and  operatic  manager. 

23. — Major-General  Gustavus  Woodson  Smith  of  the  Confederate  army, 
aged  74. 

Sir  Joseph  Prestwich,  British  geologist,  aged  84. 

Joseph  King  Cummins  Forrest,  oldest  in  service  of  Chicago  newspaper 
men,  aged  75. 

25. — Ex-United  States  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  aged  82. 

Sir  Samuel  Leonard  Tilley,  Conservative  leader  of  New  Brunswick, 
aged  78. 

Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael  D'Orleans,  Due  de  Nemours,  sec- 

29.— Naval  Constructor  Theodore  Delevan  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  aged  56. 

Henry  Dunckley,  English  editor  and  writer,  aged  72. 

Francis  William  Fitz-Hardinge  Berkeley,  second  Baron  Fitz-Hardinge, 
aged  70. 

JULY,    1896. 

1.— Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,*' 
aged  85. 

Ex- Congressman  Joseph  C.  McKibben. 

2.— Alexander  Robert  Lawton,  Ex-Minister  to  Austria,  aged  78. 

4.— Ex-Mayor  John  C.  Haines  of  Chicago,  aged  78. 

6.— Anson  Davies  Fitz  Randolph,  the  publisher,  aged  76. 

Gen.  Pierce  Morgan  Butler  Young,  United  States  Minister  to  Guate- 
mala aud  Honduras,  aged  59. 

7. — Sir  John  Pender,  one  of  the  organizers  and  promoters  of  ocean  tele- 
graphy, aged  80. 

Commodore  Joseph  H.  Tooker,  theatrical  manager,  aged  65. 

George  Law,  well-known  street  railway  man  of  New  York  City,  aged  53. 

10.— Ex-Congressman  Frank  Hunt  Hurd  of  Ohio,  aged  54. 

Cardinal  Bourret,  Bishop  of  Rodez,  aged  69. 

11.— Sir  Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  formerly  British  Ambassador  to 
Vienna,  aged  73. 

12.— Ernst  Curtius,  the  famous  Hellenist  and  classical  scholar,  aged  82. 

13.— Benjamin  West  Ball,  journalist  and  poet,  aged  73. 

Ex-Congressman  Gideon  Reynolds  of  New  York. 

14.— Luther  Whiting  Mason,  author  of  a  system  of  chart  instruction  in 
music,  aged  63. 

Cardinal  Raphael  Moneco  la  Valletta,  senior  cardinal-bishop  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  aged  69. 

15.— Mrs.  Mary  Harlan,  mother  of  Ex-Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa,  aged  100. 

16.— Ex-Gov.  William  Eustis  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  aged  39. 

Edmond  Louis  Antoine  de  Goncourt,  the  distinguished  French  writer, 
aged  74. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson,  author,  artist  and  illustrator,  aged  46. 

17.— Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  Italian  organist,  composer  and  scientist, 
aged  86. 

18.— Ex-Gov.  Joseph  H.  Williams  of  Maine. 

20— Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York,  aged  78. 

Charles  Dickens, 

Thomas  G.  AVeir,  M.  D.,  aged  84. 

21.— Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  publisher,  aged  66. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Hoey,  actress,  aged  72. 

Dr.  Edward  Gutmann,  art  collector  of  New  York,  aged  Q8. 

22.— General  George  Wallace  Jones,  first  United  States  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  served  in  Congress  with  Zachary  Taylor,  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
drew Jackson,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Franklin  Pierce,  aged  92. 

23.— Senator  SeRaphin  Eugene  Spuller,  former  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction and  Minister  of  Foreigu  Affairs  of  France,  aged  60. 
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Adolph  Ebeling,  German  author,  aged  69. 

Mast  Dickens,  daughter  of  the  novelist,  aged  58. 

Allen  Pringle,  leading  beekeeper  of  Ontario. 

24.— Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholm  Parker,  sixth  Plarl  of  Ma- 
field,  aged  85. 

27.— William  Henry  Smith,  lately  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

28.— Dr.  James  A.  S.  Grant  (Grant  Bey),  aged  56. 

29.— Robert  Garrett,  former  President  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  aged  49. 

General  Raleigh  Colston  of  the  Confederate  service,  aged  71. 

31.— Judge  George  M.  Carpenter  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
Rhode  Island. 

AUGUST,  1896. 

1. — Mason  P.  Mills,  a  prominent  Iowa  lawyer,  aged  53. 

3.— Sir  William  Robert  Grove,  the  British  physicist,  aged  85. 

4.— John  Duane  Pakk.  former  Chief  Justice  of  Connecticut,  aged  77. 

Professor  Daniel  B.  Hagar,  a  well-known  Massachusetts  educator, 
aged  76. 

5.— Ex-Governor  George  T.  Anthony  of  Kansas,  aged  72. 

6.— Judge  Samuel  Shellabarger  of  Washington,  D.  C.  aged  78. 

8.— Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter,  for  25  years  head  'of  the  Cooper  Union  Art 
School,  Xew  York  City,  aged  60. 

Judge  Alfred  Delavin  Thomas  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  aged  58. 

9. — Ex-Justice  William  J.  Gilmore  of  Ohio,  aged  73. 

10. — Baroness  Tennyson,  widow  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate. 

11. — Herr  Otto  Lilienthal,  builder  of  flying  machines,  aged  46. 

12. — Patrick  C.  Keely,  the  pioneer  Roman  Catholic  architect  of  America, 
aged  80. 

13. — Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  President  of  the  Royal  Academv, 
aged  66. 

14. — Olin  Levi  Warner.  American  sculptor,  aged  52. 

Prof.  Albert  Xelson  Prentiss  of  Cornell,  aged  60. 

17.— Mary  Abigail  Dodge  (--Gail  Hamilton"),  American  author,  aged  66. 

18.— Frederick  William  Xicholls  Crouch,  composer  of  '-Kathleen 
Mavourneen,*'  aged  88. 

23.— John  F.  Chamberlain,  hotel-keeper  of  Washington,  D.  C,  at  Sara- 

SEPTEMBER,  1896. 

1. — Daniel  Spraker,  the  oldest  bank  president  in  the  United  States,  Fon- 
day,  X.  Y.,  aged  98. 

3. — Prof.  Lorenzo  X.  Fowler,  phrenologist,  West  Orange,  X.  J. 

4. — Commander  John  Stark  Xewell,  of  the  cruiser  Detroit,  Seattle. 
Wash. 

5. — Sewall  Gillam,  manager  of  the  art  department  of  Judge,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  X.  Y. 

6.— Dr.  George  Brown  Goode,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.  C. 

7. — Rev.  Phillip  Phelps,  D.  D.,one  of  the  most  prominent  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Albany,  X.  Y.,  aged  70. 

Sir  Joseph  Archer  Crowe,  author  and  diplomatist,  England. 

9.— Ex-Senator  Henry  B.  Payne.  Cleveland.  O. 

11. — Olaf  Laudsem,  the  Xorwegian  novelist,  at  Scarborough.  England. 

Prof.  Francis  J.  Child  of  Harvard  University,  Boston. 

13. — James  Lewis,  actor,  Xew  York. 

20. — Enoch  Pratt,  the  millionaire  philanthropist  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

21.— Rt.  Hon.  George  Denman,  formerly  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
aged  76. 

Archdeacon  Farell. 

22. — Katherine  Klafsky,  prima-donna,  aged  31. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Gillen,  M.  P.,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  South  Australia. 

23.— Sir  John  Eric  Erichsen,  British  Surgeon,  aged  7>. 

Elbridge  G.  Blunt,  who  was  associated  with  John  Brown  in  conducting 
the  "underground  railway,"  aged  71. 
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Gilbert  Louis  Duprez,  celebrated  French  tenor,  aged  89. 

24. — Baron  Louis  Gerhard  de  Geer  of  Finspang,  eminent  Swedish 
statesman,  aged  78. 

Sir  George  Henry  Humphrey,  professor  of  surgery  at  Cambridge,  Eng., 
aged  76. 

2t>. — William  J.  Whitney,  professor  of  history  in  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  aged  30. 

27.— Sir  George  Morrison,  aged  45. 

Fred.  Barnard,  English  illustrator,  aged  50. 

Paul  Kalligas,  a  celebrated  Greek  jurist. 

30. — Dr.  George  D.  Cox,  journalist  and  novel  writer,  aged  53. 

OCTOBER,  1896. 

3.— William  Morris,  the  English  poet,  aged  62. 

5.— Mrs.  Charles  Darwin,  widow  of  the  scientist. 

Henry  Byron  Reed,  M.  P.,  aged  41. 

7, — Gen.  Louis  Trochu,  veteran  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  aged  81. 

Victor  de  Lesseps,  son  of  the  great  French  engineer,  aged  48. 

William  Edwards,  fourth  Baron  Kensington,  aged  61. 

8. — George  Du  Maurier,  artist,  illustrator  and  novelist,  aged  62. 

Gen.  George  A.  Sheridan,  of  Louisiana,  aged  56. 

9.— Cardinal  di  Ruggiero,  aged  80. 

Ex-Gov.  Silas  Woodson  of  Missouri. 

10. — Ex-Gov.  Levi  K.  Fuller,  of  Vermont,  aged  55. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Blaisdell  of  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

11.— The  Most  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
aged  66. 

14.— Ex-United  States  Senator  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  aged  69. 

17. — Henry  E.  Abbey,  theatrical  manager. 

18. — Horace  Rubbe,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

20. — Dr.  William  Campion,  president  of  Queens  College,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

23. — Charles  F.  Crisp,  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Columbus  Delano,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

25.— Hon.  Edwin  Willets,  assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Rusk. 

26.— M.  Challemel-Lacour,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  President 
Ferry,  Paris. 

27. — Lord  Alexander  Puget,  London,  aged  57. 

31.— Cardinal  Gustav  Adolph  von  Hohenlohe  Schillingsfurst. 

NOVEMBER,  1896. 

1.— Gen.  Joseph  T.  Torrence,  New  York. 

5. — Duke  William  of  Wurtemberg. 

6.— Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Vanderbilt,  widow  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  New 
York. 

7.— Professor  Henry  E.  Parker,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

10.— John  Auguste  Hugo  Gylden,  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Goettin- 
gen,  nged  46. 

19.—  Tm  Armenian  Bishop,  in  Hasse  Kein. 

20. — Noel  Parfait,  French  politician  and  author. 

Mrs.  Frances  Scott  Siddons,  the  well  known  actress  and  public  reader, 
at  Paris,  France. 

21.— Prince  Otho  von  Stollberg-Wernigerode,  of  Wernigerode,  Ger- 
many. 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  London,  aged  74. 

22.— George  W.  G.  Ferris,  inventor  and  builder  of  the  Ferris  Wheel  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  died  at  Pittsburg. 

23. — Campanini,  noted  tenor  singer. 

25.— M.  Francis  Victor  Emanuel  Arago,  late  French  Ambassador  to 
Berne,  Switzerland. 

26.— Wm.  Tate,  Probate  Judge  of  Monroe  County,  111. 


1Flaturalt3atton  Xaws  of  tbe  IDlniteb  States. 

The  conditions  under  and  the  maimer  in  which  an  alien  maybe  admitted  to  becoa 
izen  of  the  United  States  are  prescribed  by  sections  2,  lfo-174  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTIONS. 

The  alien  must  declare  upon  oath  before  a  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States  or 
a  District  or  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  Sta  • 
common  law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years  at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it 
is,  bona  ride,  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the'  United  States,  and  to  renounce  forever  all 
;illegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  and  particularly  to  the  one  of  win. 
may  be  at  the  time  a  citizeu  or  subject. 

OATH  ON  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

He  must  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted  declare  on  oath,  before  some  one  of 
the  courts  abo  e  specified,  "that  lie  will  (support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  State,  or  s  vereignty,  and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince,  potentate. 
State,  or  sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject,"  which  proceedings  must  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  to  which  the  alien  has  applied  that  he  has 
made  a  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  two  years  before  applying  for  final  papers,  and  has  re- 
sided continuously  within  the  United  States  for  at  least  live  years,  and  within  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held  one  year  at  least";  and  that  during  that  time  "ha  has 
behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  states,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same,"  he  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  citizenship. 

TITLES   OF  NOBILITY. 

If  the  applicant  has  borne  any  hereditary  title  or  order  of  nobility  he  must  make  an  express 
renunciation  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  application. 

SOLDIERS. 

Any  alien  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward  who  has  been  in  the  armies  of  the 
United"  States,  and  has  been  honorably  discharged  therefrom,  may  become  a  citizen  on  his  pe- 
tition, without  any  previous  declaration  of  indention,  provided  that  he  hasresided  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  year  previous  to  his  application,  and  is  of  good  morai  character.  (It  is 
judicially  decided  that  residence  of  one  year  in  a  particular  State  is  not  requisite.) 

MINORS. 

Any  alien  linger  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  has  resided  in  the  United  States  three 
years  next  preceding  his  arriving  at  that  age.  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the 
time  he  may  make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  may,  after  he  arrives  at  t  i 
of  twenty  one  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five  years  within  the  United  States,  including  the 
three  years  of  his  minority,  be  admitted  a  citizen  ;  but  he  must  make  a  declaration  on  oath  and 
prove  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  for  two  years  next  preceding  it  has  been  his  bona  fide 
intention  to  become  a  citizen. 

CHILDREN  OF  NATURALIZED   CITIZENS. 

The  children  of  persons  who  have  been  duly  naturalized. being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  Mates, 
be  considered  as  citizens  thereof. 

CITIZENS'   CHILDREN  WHO  ARK   BORN  ABROAD. 

The  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  are.  though 
born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  considered  as  citizens  thereof. 

CHINESE. 

The  naturalization  of  Chinamen  is  expressly  prohibited  by  Section  14.  Chapter  T26,  Laws  of 
1882. 

PROTECTION  ABROAD   TO    NATURALIZED   CITIZENS. 

Section  2.000  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  declares  that  "all  naturalized 
cltiaena  of  the  United  States  while  in  foreign  countries  are  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  from 
this  Government  the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native-born 
citizens." 

THE  RIGHT  OF  SUFFRAGE. 

The  right  to  vote  comes  from  the  State,  and  is  a  State  gift.  Naturalization  is  a  Federal  right 
and  is  a  pi'ft  of  the  Union,  not  of  anv  one  State.  In  nearly  one-half  of  the  I  nion  aliens  (who 
have  declared  intentions)  vote  and  have  the  right  to  vote  equally  with  naturalized  or  native- 
born  citizens.    In  the  other  half  only  actual  citizens  may  vote.    The  Federal  naturalisation 
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XTbe  .flfconroe  H>octrfne— fits  ©riain  anfc  /l&eantns* 

The  great  diversity  of  view  which  has  characterized  discussions  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  may  be  ascribed  to  several  causes,  among  which  are  the  different 
mental  attitudes  of  those  who  have  discussed  it,  a  neglect  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  originated,  and  a  divergence  of  opinion  or  of  assumption  as 
to  the  precise  passages  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  In  order  that  nothing  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  the  subject  may  be  lacking,  I  will  quote  all  the  pas- 
sages in  President  Monroe's  message  that  have  been  cited  as  containing  the  ex- 
pression of  his  doctrine: 

I. 

"At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government,  made  through  the 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  residing  here,  a  lull  power  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange  by 
amicable  negotiation  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  made  by  his 
imperial  majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise  been 
acceded  to  *  *  *  In  the  discussions  to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise,  and 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has  been  judged 
proper  for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." — Par- 
agraph 7,  Message  of  Dec.  2,  1823. 

II. 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent  injuries 
or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system  of  the 
allied  powers  is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This 
difference  proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  Governments. 
And  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  cit- 
izens, and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation 
is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  those  powers,  to  declare  that  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion x>f  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  any  European  power  we  have'not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But  with  the  Governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained 
it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  princi- 
ples, acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition toward  the  United  States.  *  *  *  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which 
was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  Government  de  facto  as 
the  legitimate  Government  for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances 
the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  re- 
gard to  these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and  conspicuously  differ- 
ent. It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should 
behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  indifference."— Paragraphs  48  and 
49,  Message  of  Dec.  2.  1823. 
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Ube  Meatber  in  1895- 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  TEMPERATURES,  WITH  THE  HIGHEST  AM)    LOW1  >T 
EVER  RECORDED.  _ 

ire 

Re- 
corded. 


Station. 


Boston,  Mass. | 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Jacksonville,  Fla [ 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Springfield,  111 

Davenport,  Io 

Memphis,  Tenn j 

New  Orleans,  La 

Moorhead,  Minn 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mo J 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Lincoln,  Neb I 

AYichita,  Kas f 

Palestine,  Tex j 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex...  I 

Helena,  Mont. I 

Denver,  Colo I 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Sacramento,  Cal | 

Los  Angeles,  Cal I 


Jan. 


Feb. 


46 

-  6 
53 

-  3 
76 
12 
76 
14 
68 

-14 
65 

—20 
64 
20 
74 
•  3 
74 
16 
57 

—34 
64 

—18 
66 

—17 
72 

-  2 
69 

—18 
68 

—13 
76 

—  1 
75 
16 
65 

—17 
63 

-15 
66 
18 
68 
39 
84 
36 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


96 
42 
97 
45 
91 
64 
94 
64 
94 
35 
94 
36 
92 
34 
96 
45 
94 
57 
91 
24 
94 
32 
92 
37 
96 
45 

101 
28 

100 
34 

100 
48 
88 
62 
85 
26 
96 
27 
83 
36 
95 
46 
97 
48 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Year 
[80S. 


96 

—  6 
98 

—  :', 
98 
12 
97 
14 

100 
—11 

95 
—20 

96 
—20 

98 

—  3 
94 
16 
92 

—34 
98 

—18 
92 

—17 
96 

—  2 


101 
-13 
100 
-  1 

93 

16 

94 
-17 

9(5 
-15 
104 

11 
102 

28 
100 

34 


102 

—13 

102 

—  5 
104 

10 

104 
14 

101 
—25 

102 
—22 

100 
-27 

102 

—  8 
99 
15 

102 
—48 

104 
—30 

102 

—  17 
103 

—  5 


103 

—  1 

98 

16 

103 

—42 

105 

—29 

108 

—17 

108 

19 

109 

28 


Monthly  and  total  annual  precipitation 

IN 

1895  (IN  INCHES  AND 

HUNDREDTHS),  WITH  THE  NORMAL  FOR  PURPOSES    OF   COMPARISON. 

Station. 

Jan. 

Feb.  Mar.  Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total, 
1895. 

Normal 

Period, 
Tears. 

Boston,  Mass 

3.79 

1.11 1 2.72!  3.65 

2.71 

1.73 

2.98 

3.24 

1.53 

6.19 

8.07 

2.45 

40.17 

44.95 

25 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

4.52 

1.39  2.61  6.14 

1.72 

3.15 

3.23 

0.59 

0.61 

2.97 

2.32 

1.76 

31.01 

39. 89 

24 

Charleston,  S.  C.-.- 

7.68 

4.47  5.22!  4.21 

5.63 

4.25 

6.46 

5.08 

6.94 

0.77 

2.44 

2.03 

55.18 

56.74 

25 

Jacksonville,  Fla... 

4.63 

3.61:3.63  4.40 

2.26 

4.98 

11.21 

2.54 

4.66 

0.58 

3.12 

1.18 

46.80 

52.26 

25 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

3.12 

0.86' 1.30  1.96 

1.07 

1.49 

2.87 

1.91 

7.46 

0  83 

5.81 

4.86 

33.54 

43.34 

24 

Springfield,  111 

1.12 

1.03  1.61!  2.49 

2.55 

3.49 

5.53 

2.76 

2.80 

0.27 

3.28 

8.08 

35.01 

38.10 

16 

Davenport,  Io 

1.27 

0.38' 1.57!  0.32 

2.28 

1.22 

5.16 

4.79 

4.30 

0.81 

2.50 

2.54 

27.14 

33.80 

24 

Memphis,  Tenn 

5.94 

1.39  7.01  2.32 

0.46 

2.31 

6.99 

0.64 

0.73 

2.17 

5.54 

3.09 

38.59 

53.28 

24 

New  Orleans,  La... 

7.1913.92  3.8112.58 

7.95 

9.74 

6.07 

6.79 

1.97 

1.21 

0.69 

4.52 

56.44 

60.53 

25 

Moorhead,  Minn._- 

0.3310.37  0.03  1.46 

1.34 

5.62 

3.05 

1.49 

1.45 

0.21 

1.88 

0.15 

17.38 

23.76 

15 

Des  Moines,  Io 

1.30;  0.60, 0.50  3.41 

2-86 

5.26 

3.10 

3.57 

3.20 

0.2910.85 

1.86 

26.80 

33.34 

17 

Springfield,  Mo 

2.33 1 0.81  [^70  1.10 

3.54 

3.87 

7.86 

4.57 

3.66 

0.78  3.22 

11.02 

47.46 

45.93 

9 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

7.121 0.63jf78 

1.47 

2.85 

9.25 

6.13 

3.96 

0.41 

2.22 15.26 

2.50 

49.58 

53.91 

16 

Lincoln,  Neb .. 

0.20J  0.71 1 0.50 

1.88 

0.76 

1.05 

4.00 

0.6410.05 

0.79 

.. 





Wichita,  Kas...     . 

0.57  1.1911.81 

0.40 

2.77 

4.47 

2.74 

7.67 

0.86|  0.81 

1.80 

1.37 

26.46 

28.61  1      7 

Palestine,  Tex 

2.42:2.50  2.52 

2.35 

11.38 

5.29 

3.85 

0.06 

1.05  3.73 

4.23 

4.34 

43.72 

45.94  |     19 

Corpus  Christi.Tex. 

0.3113.49!  1.43 

2.41 

5.57 

3.80 

0.00 

1.17 

1.68  1.08 

4.14 

0.64 

25.72 

29.13        8 

Helena,  Mont..    .. 

1.95  1.69 

0.29 

0.53 

0.87 

1.30 

1.18 

0.14 

0.57 

0.28 

0.77 

1.12 

10.69 

13.20  i     14 

Denver,  Colo.. 

0.32  0.48 

1.19 

1.19 

2.86 

2.65 

4.28 

0.76 

0.98 

1.13 

0.27 

0.01 

16.12 

14.50 

24 

Walla  Walla, Wash. 

2.52,0.55 

1.17 

1.23 

2.31 

0.04 

0.50 

0.23 

2.13 

0.00 

1.67 

2.54 

14.89 

16.81 

10 

Sacramento,  Cal — 

8.42|1.84 

1.20 

0.86 

0.51 

0.00 

0.04 

T. 

1.26 

0.17 

1.54 

1.54 

17.38 

21.11 

18 

Los  Angeles,  Cal... 

5.8410.46 

3.77 

0.46 

0.19 

0.01 

T. 

T. 

T. 

0.24  0.80 

0.78    12.55    17.36       18 
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H  Centura's  /IDone^  per  Capita. 

THE  NATION'S  VOLUME  OF  MONET  FROM  1800  DOWN  TO  THIS  YEAR. 
Comparative  Growth  of  Population  and  Circulation— Mr.  Carlisle's  L>etter  to  the 

Senate. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  Mr.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  currency,  and  forms  of  notes 
and  money,  of  the  United  States  in  existence  on  January  1,  1896,  and  the  amount 
held  as  reserves  by  national  and  State  banks,  private  banks  and  bankers,  loan 
and  trust  companies,  and  other  financial  institutions  and  concerns,  and  the  total 
amount  then  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  estimated  population  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time." 

The  Secretary  made  following  answer  February,  1896,  and  embodied  a  good 
deal  of  information  which  was  not  called  for,  but  which  is  of  particular  interest: 

According  to  the  records  of  this  department,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
coin  and  currency,  notes  and  money  of  the  United  States  of  all  forms,  in  exis- 
tence on  January  1,  1896,  was  $2,197,000,236;  the  amount  in  the  Treasury  was 
$617,793,512,  and  the  amount  outside  the  Treasury  was  $1,579,206,724,  in  forms 
as  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


General 

Stock 

coined  or 

issued. 

In 
Treasury. 

Amount 

outside  the 

Treasury, 

January  1, 

1896. 

$568,106,939 

423,289,629 

77,182,006 

50,099,889 

345,702,504 

137,771,280 

346,681,016 

34,450,000 

213,716,973 

$  83,378,392 

364,083,702 

12,764,321 

163,450 

9,625,856 

22,044,511 

115,825,143 

2,845,000 

7,063,137 

$484,728,547 

Standard  silver  dollars L____'~ 

59,205,927 

64,417,685 

49,936,439 

336,076,648 

115,726,769 

230,855,873 

31,605,000 

206,653,836 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Treasury  notes,  act  July  14,  1890 

United  States  notes ...             .... 

Currency  certificates,  act  June  8, 1872 

Total .  .    ....  _.     ...      .     . 

$2,197,000,236 

$617,793,512 

$1,579,206,724 

"The  estimated  population  of  the  United  States  January  1, 1896,  was  70,630,- 
000,"  the  report  says. 

This  would  show  $22.35  per  capita  outside  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle furnishes  the  record  of  amount  of  money  in  circulation  from  ]800  down  to 
the  present  time.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  per  capita  amount  of  money  in 
existence  outside  of  the  Treasury  was  never  so  large  as  it  is  now  until  within. the 
past  nine  years.  The  official  report  of  the  money  outside  of  the  Treasury,  of  the 
population  and  of  the  per  capita,  is  given  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 


Year. 


1800 .. 
1810  -  . 
1820 -. 
1830  -  . 
1831- 
1832- 
1833- 
1834- 
1835- 
3836- 
1837- 
1838- 
1839- 
1840- 
1841- 
1842- 
1643  - . 
1844- 
1845- 


Money  in 
circulation. 


£  26,590,000 
55,000,000 
67,100,000 
87,344,295 
93,085,460 
117,397,086 
120,138,222 
124,136,665 
145,799,637 
200,301,038 
217,185,890 
198,638,910 
219,704,033 
186,305,488 
186,302,869 
163,503,527 
147,114,136 
167,310,266 
177,950,405 


Population. 

Per     | 
capita. 

5,308,483 

$  4.99  ! 

7,239,881 

7.60 

9,633.822 

6.96! 

12,866,020 

6.69  i 

13,221,000 

7.04 

13,590,000 

8.64  I 

13,974,000 

8.60 

14,373.000 

8.64 

14,786,000 

9.86  ! 

35,213,000 

13.17 

15,655,000 

13.87  | 

16,112,000 

12.33 

16,584,000 

13.26  ; 

17,009,453 

10.91 

17,591,000 

10.59 

18,132,000 

9.02  I 

18,694,000 

7.87  • 

19,276,000 

8.68  ! 

19,878,000 

8.95  : 

i 

T  I    Money  in 

1EAK-       [circulation. 


Population. 


Per 

capita. 


1846. 
1847- 
1848. 
1849- 
1850- 
1851- 
1852- 
1853. 
1854- 
1855- 
1856- 
1857- 
1858- 
1S59- 
1860- 
3861- 
1862- 
1863. 
1864- 


$193,425,988 
223,818,515 
232,404,738 
232,558,451 
278,761,982 
330,2-53,605 
361,040,864 
402,238,107 
425,551,240 
418,020,247 
425,846,625 
457,068,708 
408,810,028 
438,967,542 
435,407,252 
448,405,767 
334,697,744 
595,394,038 
669,641,478 


20,500,000 
21,143,000 
21,805,000 
22,489,000 
23,191,876 
23,995,000 
24,802,000 
25,615,000 
26,433,000 
27,256,000 
28,083,080 
28,916,000 
29,753,000 
30,596,000 
31,433,321 
32,064,000 
32,704,000 
33,365,000 
34,046,000 


$  9.43 
10.59 
10.66 
10.34 
12.02 
13.76 
14  63 
15.80 
16.10 
15.34 
15.16 
15.81 
33.78 
14.35 
13.85 
13.98 
10.23 
17.84 
19.67 
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REPORT  OF 

THE  SKCR1 

YVAUY  OF   THE    TliKAKUllY-Continued. 

y,,P            Money  in 
iisak.         circulation. 

Population. 

Per 

capita. 

VKAK. 

Money  in 
circulation. 

Population. 

Per 
capita. 

XXX  CO 

$714,702,995 
673,488,244 
661,992,060 
680,103,661 
664,452,891 
675,212,794 
715,889,005 
738,309,549 
751,881,809 
776,083,031 
754,101,947 
727,609,388 
722,314,833 
729,132,634 
818,631,793 
973,382,228 

34,748,000 
35,469,000 
36,211,000 
36,973,000 
37,756,000 
38,558,371 
39,555,000 
40,596,000 
41,677,000 
42,796,000 
43,951,000 
45,137,000 
46,353,000 
47,598,000 
48.860,000 
50,155,783 

$20.57 
18.99 
18.28 
18.39 
17.60 
17.50 
18.10 
18.19 
18.04 
18.13 
17.16 
16.12 
15.58 
15.32 
16.75 
19.41 

1881. 

1882--- 

1883-... 

1884 

|1885- 

1880 

[1887 

1888 

1889 

11890 

1891 

1892- 

$1,114,238,119 
1,174,290,419 

1,2:50,305,090 
1,243,925,909 
1.292,508,015 
1,252,700,525 
1,317,539,143 
1,372,170,870 
1,380,361,049 
1,429,251,270 
1,497,440,707 
1,001,347,187 
1,590,701,245 
1.001,835,074 
1,579,200,724 

51,316,000 

52,495,000 
53,609,000 
54,911,000 

50,148,000 
57,404,000 
58,680,000 
69,974,000 
61,289,000 
02,022,250 
63,975,000 
05,520,000 
00,940,000 
08,397,000 
70,030,000 

$21.71 

22  37 
22.91 
22.65 

23  02 
21.82 
22.45 
22.88 
■>:.:;> 
22.82 
23. 1 1 
24.44 

24.30 
22.35 

1868 

1809  - 

1870 

1871-     -- 

1872 

1873 ,     . . 

1874 

1875.       _   -.- 

1876 --     -     -. 

1877-         -   - 

1893 

1894.. 

1878-         .  .- 

1879 

1880 

1895 

Before  this  table,  the  claim  that  the  circulation  has  been  contracted,  seems 
to  fall.  There  have  been  some  fluctuations  since  the  inflation  period  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  money  outside  of  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  1895  was 
$2  per  capita  more  than  it  was  in  the  flush  year  of  1865.  The  per  capita  is  $4 
more  than  it  was  when  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  enacted  in  1873. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  amount  held  as  reserves  by  national  and 
State  banks,  private  banks  and  bankers,  loan  and  trust  companies,  and  other 
financial  institutions  and  concerns.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  pub- 
lished an  abstract  of  the  reports  of  3706  national  banks,  showing  their  condition 
at  the  close  of  business  on  the  13th  day  of  December,  1895.  From  this  abstract, 
I  present  the  following  statement  of  the  several  kinds  of  money  held  by  these 
national  banks  on  that  day: 

Billsof  other  national  banks $17,114,290.00 

Lawful  money  reserve  in  banks,  viz. : 

Gold  coin $113,843,400.97 

Gold  Treasury  certificates 20,930,030.00 

Silver  dollars 6,984,382.00 

Silver  Treasury  certificates 25,878,323,00 

Silver  fractional  coin 5,605,274.26 

Legal  tender  notes 99,209,423.00 

United  States  certificates  of  deposit  for  legal  tender  notes 31,440,000.00 

303,896,833.23 

$321,011,123.23 

"There  are  no  available  data,"  Mr.  Carlisle  continues,  "showing  the  condi- 
tion of  State  banks,  private  banks  and  bankers;  loan  and  trust  companies  and 
other  financial  institutions  and  concerns  on  or  about  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1896.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  compiles, 
from  such  reports  as  he  is  able  to  obtain,  a  table  showing  the  cash  held  on  or 
about  July  1st  by  banks  and  bankers  (other  than  national  banks).  The  table  for 
1895  was  compiled  from  the  reports  of  6093  banks,  and  the  amount  of  cash  held 
was  $227,743,303,  as  follows : 

Gold  coin * $10,144,262 

Silver  dollars  and  fractional  silver ■—      2,511,737 

Legal  tender  notes,  gold  certificates,  silver  certificates  and  national  bank  notes.    70,953,721 

Specie  not  classified 19.29S.363 

Cash  not  classified _J24.S35.220 

Total $227,743,303 

"These  statements  do  not  include  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  nor  gold 
clearing  bouse  certificates  used  by  banks,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  de- 
stroyed paper  money." 

The  above  estimates  would  put  in  all  banks  about  $548,7o4.426.23.  This 
would  leave  in  actual  circulation  outside  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  of 
the  banks  of  all  classes,  $1,030,452,297.77,  or  a  per  capita  of  $14.58.  As  the 
amount  of  money  held  in  the  banks  now  is  dictated  by  the  law  that  has  been  in 
operation  since  the  national  banks  were  established,  the  same  relative  amount 
has  been  locked  up  during  the  whole  period.     The  reserve  and  the  actual  circu- 
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lation  have  been  in  like  proportion  ever  since  the  national  banking  act  went  into 
effect.  As  to  the  relative  amounts  in  bank  and  in  actual  circulation  before  the 
national  banking  period,  Mr.  Carlisle  says : 

"It  is  not  possible  in  the  absence  of  official  records  to  say  what  amounts 
were  held  as  reserves  by  any  of  the  banks  and  other  linanciai  institutions  during 
the  years  mentioned  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  national  banking  system, 
but  as  State  banks  of  issue  were  generally  required  by  the  laws  under  which 
they  were  organized  to  have  a  specie  reserve  of  about  30  per  cent,  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  notes,  and  as  a  reasonable  reserve  is  always  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  prompt  payment  of  deposits,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  reserve  actually 
held  during  the  period  embraced  in  the  statements  was  less  in  proportion  to  the 
total  amounts  of  coin  and  paper  outside  of  the  Treasury  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  amounts  held  as  reserves 
were  then  greater  in  proportion  to  the  total  coin  and  paper  in  the  country  than 
they  are  now,  for  the  reasons  that  there  are  at  this  time  no  State  banks  of  issue, 
and  national  banks  are  not  required  to  hold  any  reserve  on  account,  of  circula- 
tion, that  requirement  of  the  original  law  having  been  subsequently  repealed. " 

This  seems  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  point  that  the  inflationists  may 
raise  against  the  figures.  The  circulation  of  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  seventy-five 
years  ago  represented  all  that  was  outside  of  the  Treasury  as  it  does  now.  The 
proportion  held  in  the  banks  was  certainly  not  less  and  perhaps  greater  than 
now.  The  increase  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  per  capita  is  correctly  shown 
by  the  tables,  with  a  proportionate  allowance  all  the  way  down  for  money  idle 
in  bank.    The  trouble  with  the  country  is  not  in  the  per  capita. 

The  Secretary  also  gives  the  record  showing  the  total  amount  of  money  in 
the  United  States,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Treasury,  by  years;  also,  the  total 
amount  of  coin  and  bullion.  It  is  a  showing  of  the  steady  increase  of  the  vol- 
ume from  $28,000,000  in  1800  up  to  $2,197,000,236  at  the  close  of  1895.  In  1800 
the  per  capita  of  total  money  in  the  United  States  was  $5.27.  At  the  beginning 
of  1896  it  was  $31.10.    The  Treasury  statement  by  years  is  as  follows : 


Year. 


1800 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842 
1843 
1?44. 
1845 
1846 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854. 
1855 
1856 
1857. 
1858 
1859 
1860 


Specie  or  coin, 
including  bullion 
in. United  States. 


$  17,500,000 

30,000,000 

24,300,000 

32,100,000 

32,100,000 

30,400,000 

30,650,000 

41,000,000 

51,000,000 

65,000,000 

73,000,000 

87,500,000 

87,000,000 

83,000,000 

80,000,000 

80,000,000 

90,000,000 

100,000,000 

96,000,000 

97,000,000 

120,000,000 

112,000,000 

120,000,000 

154,000,000 

186,000,000 

204,000,000 

236,000,000 

241,000,000 

250,000,000 

250,000,000 

260,000,000 

260,000,000 

250,000,000 

235,000,000 


Total  money 

in  United 

States. 


£  28,000,000 
58,000,000 
69,100,000 
93,100,000 
109,100,000 
121,900,000 
122,150,000 
135,839,570 
154,692,495 
205,301,038 
222,185,890 
203,638.910 
222,170,995 
189,968,572 
187,290,214 
163,734,011 
148,563,608 
175,167,646 
185,608,711 
202,552,427 
225,519,766 
240,506,091 
234,743,415 
285,366.526 
341,165,251 
375,673,000 
424,181,000 
445,689,207 
436,952,223 
445,747,950 
474,778,822 
415,208,344 
443,306,818 
442,102,477 


Year. 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Specie  of  coin, 
including  bullion 
in  United  States. 


$250 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

52 

65 

102 

357 

494 

647 

703 

769 

801 

872 

903 

1,007 

1,092 

1,100 

1,152 

1,163 

1,232 

1,213 

1,252 


,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,418,734 
,837,506 
,047,907 
,268,178 
,363,884 
,868,682 
,974,839 
,740,048 
,068,939 
,175,823 
,027,304 
,513,901 
,391,690 
,612,434 
,471,638 
,185,054 
,854,331 
,413,584 
,071,667 


Total  money 
in  United 

States. 


$  452,005,767 

358,452,079 

674,867,283 

705,588,067 

770,129,755 

754,327,254 

728,200,612 

•  716,553,578 

715,351,180 

722,868,461 

741,812,174 

762,721,565 

774,445,610 

806,025,781 

798,275,509 

790,683,280 

763,053,847 

791,253,576 

1,051,521,541 

1,205,929,197 

1,406,541,823 

1,480,531,719 

1,643,489,816 

1,705,454,189 

1,817,658,336 

1,808,559,694 

1,900,442,672 

2,062,955,949 

2,075,350,711 

2,144,226,159 

2,195,224,075 

2,372,599,501 

2,323,402,392 

2,421,461,747 


THE  THREE  CHIEF  CITIES.  ftg 


In  explanation  of  certain  arbitrary  fluctuations  in  the  column  of  coin  and 
bullion,  the  report  says: 

"Specie  payments  were  suspended  from  January  1,  1862,  to  January  1,  1870. 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  period  gold  and  silver  coins  were  not  in  circula- 
tion except  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where,  it  is  estimated,  the  specie  circulation 
was  generally  about  $25,000,000.  This  estimated  amount  is  the  only  coin  in- 
cluded in  the  above  statement  from  1862  to  1875,  inclusive." 

In  1876,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  amount  of  coin  left  the  $25,000,000  estimate 
and  increased.  That  year  subsidiary  silver  came  into  use,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  statement. 

In  1879  there  is  a  big  jump  in  the  coin  and  bullion  column.  "Specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed  January  1,  1879,  and  all  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury,  are  iucluded  in  the  statement  from  and 
after  that  date." 

In  the  fifteen  years  following  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  coin 
and  bullion  money  of  the  United  States  increased  from  $357,268,178  to  $1,252,- 
071,667.  There  was  in  1880  of  paper  money  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of 
coin.  In  1887  the  coin  passed  the  paper  money  of  the  country  in  amount,  and 
it  is  now  over  $100,000,000  more  than  half  of  the  money  of  the  country. 


TTbe  TXbree  Cbief  Cities* 

NEW  YORK,  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

New  York,  by  the  census  of  1895,  is  a  city  of  2,000,000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  London  is  4,200,000.    The  population  of  Paris  is  2,400,000. 

The  area  of  London  is  75,000  acres.  The  area  of  Paris  is  18,700.  The  area 
of  New  York  is  24,000. 

London  has  600,000  houses.  Paris  has  90,000  houses.  New  York  has  115,000 
houses.    London  averages  seven  residents  to  a  house,  Paris  25,  New  York  IS. 

London  has  1,380  miles  of  streets.  Paris  has  600  miles  of  streets.  New  York 
has  575  miles  of  streets.  London  has  2,300  miles  of  sewers.  Paris  has  410.  New 
York  has  444. 

The  water  supply  of  London  is  175.000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  water  supply 
of  Paris  is  100,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The  water  supply  of  New  York  is  190,000,- 
000  gallons  a  day.  New  York  stands  at  the  head  of  the  three  chief  cities  in  this 
particular. 

London  has  1,000  firemen.  Paris  has  1,500.  New  York  has  1,100.  Fires 
are  much  more  frequent,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in  New  York  than  in 
either  London  or  Paris.  London  loses  $7,500,000  a  year,  Paris  $1,500,000  and 
New  York  $5,000,000  by  fires. 

Hyde  Park,  the  most  distinctive  of  London  parks,  covers  400  acres.  The 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  most  distinctive  of  Paris  parks,  covers  2,200  acres.  Cen- 
tral Park,  the  most  distinctive  of  New  York  parks,  covers  840  acres. 

Collectively  (and  including  those  parts  in  the  suburbs  tributary  to  London), 
there  are  in  London  22,000  acres  of  park  land.  Including  as  parks  the  neigh- 
boring forests  of  Fontainebleu,  with  42,000  acres,  and  St.  Germain,  with  8,000, 
the  park  acreage  of  Paris  is  72,000  acres. 

New  York  City  has  no  regular  army  garrison,  except  on  Governor's  Island. 
London  has  a  small  garrison,  the  Guards  and  a  few  regiments  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  7,000  in  all.  Paris  has  as  a  garrison  a  large  army— the  largest  city 
garrison  in  Europe. 

The  municipal  expenses  of  London  are  $70,000,000.  The  municipal  expenses 
of  Paris  are  $65,000,000.  The  municipal  expenses  of  New  York  (State  taxes  in- 
cluded) are  $40,000,000. 

London  has  14.000  policemen.  Paris  has  6,000  policemen.  New  York  has 
3.800  policemen.  The  ordinarv  arrests  in  New  York  in  a  year  are  S5.000,  in  Paris 
100,000,  and  in  London  150,000". 
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Street  lighting  costs  $2,800,000  in  London,  $3,500,000  in  Paris,  and  $S0,000  in 
New  York.  Gas  was  introduced  in  London  one  year  in  advance  of  Paris.  Eight 
years  later  it  was  introduced  in  New  York.  London  has  75,000  street  lamps, 
Paris  50,000,  and  New  York  28,000,  exclusive  of  electric  lights. 

London  was  founded  in  the  year  of  60.  Paris  was  founded  in  360.  New 
York  was  founded  in  1614.    All  three  are  on  rivers. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  acre  in  London  is  50,  in  Paris  120,  and  in 
New  York  80.  The  density  of  population  in  London  is  greatest  in  the  White- 
chapel  district,  in  Paris  in  the  Temple  district  (290  per  acre),  and  in  New  York 
in  the  Tenth  Ward  (Jewish  quarter),  700.— New  York  Herald. 
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STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  FROM  1845  TO  1895,  SHOWING   THE  EXCESS  OF  EACH. 


n3 


1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1890 
1891 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


EXPORTS. 


Merchan- 
dise. 


$106,040,111 
109,583,248 
156,741,598 
138,190,515 
140,351,172 
144,375,726 
188,915,259 
166,984,231 
203,489,282 
237,043,764 
218,909,503 
281,219,423 
293,823,760 
272,011,274 
292,902,051 
333,576,057 
219,553,833 
190,670,501 
203,964,447 
158,837,988 
166,029,303 
348,859,522 
294,506,141 
281,952,899 
286,117,1 
392,771,768 
442,820,178 
444,177,r 
522,479,922 
586,283,040 
513,442,711 
540,384,671 
602,475,220 
694,865,766 
710,439,441 
835,638,658 
902,377,346 
750,542,257 
823,839,402 
740,513, 
742,189,755 
679,524,830 
716,183,211 
695,954,507 
742,401,375 
857,828,684 
884,480,810 
930,278,148 
847,665,194 
892,143,547 
807,538,165 


Gold  and 
Silver. 


5  8,606,495 
3,905,286 
1,907,024 
15,841,616 
5,404,648 
7,522,994 
29,472,752 
42,674,135 
27,486,875 
41,281,504 
56,247,343 
45,745,485 
69,136,922 
52,633,147 
63,887,411 
66,546,239 
29,791,080 
36,887,640 
64,156,611 
105,396,541 
67,643,226 
86,044,071 
60,868,372 
93,784,102 
57,138,380 
58,155,666 
98,736,757 
79,877,534 
84,608,574 
66,630,405 
92,132,142 
56,506,302 
56,162,237 
33,740,125 
24,997,441 
17,142,919 
19,406,847 
49,417,479 
31,820,333 
67,133,383 
42,231,525 
72,463,410 
35,997,691 
46,414,183 
96,641,533 
52,148,420 
108,953,642 
183,005,886 
149,418,163 
127,429,326 
113,358,500 


Total. 


$114,646,606 
113,488,534 
158,648,622 
154,032,131 
145,755,820 
151,898,720 
218,388,011 
209,658,366 
230,976,157 
278,325,268 
275,156,846 
326,964,908 
362,960,682 
324,644,421 
356,789,462 
400,122,296 
249,344,913 
227,558,141 
268,121,058 
264,234,529 
233,672,529 
434,903,593 
355,374,513 
375,737,001 
343,256,077 
450,927,434 
541,556,935 
524,055,120 
607,088,496 
652,913,445 
605,574,853 
596,890,973 
658,637,457 
728,605,891 
735,436,882 
852,781,577 
921,784,193 
799,959,736 
855,659,735 
807,646,992 
784,421,280 
751,988,240 
752,180,902 
742,368,690 
839,042,908 
909,977,104 
993,434,452 

1,113,284,034 
997,083.357 

1,019,572,873 
920,896,665 


Imports. 


Merchan- 
dise. 


$113,184,322 
117,914,065 
122,424,349 
148,638,644 
141,206,199 
173,509,526 
210,771,429 
207,440,398 
263,777,265 
297,803,794 
257,808,708 
310,432,310 
348,428,342 
263,338,654 
331,333,341 
353,616,119 
289,310,542 
189,356,677 
243,335,815 
316,447,283 
238,745,J 
434,812,066 
395,761,096 
357,436,440 
417,506,379 
435,958,408 
520,223,684 
626,595,077 
642,136,210 
567,406,342 
533,005,436 
460,741,190 
451,323,126 
437,051,532 
445,777,775 
667,954,746 
642,664,628 
724,639,57 
723,180,914 
667,697,693 
577,527,329 
635,436,136 
692,319,7 
723,957,114 
745,131,652 
789,310,409 
844,916,196 
827,402,462 
866,400,922 
654,995,151 
731,969,965 


Gold  and 
Silver. 


$  4,070,242 

3,777,732 

24,121,289 

6,360,284 

6,651,240 

4,628,792 

5,453,503 

5,505,044 

4,201,382 

6,939,342 

3,659,812 

4,207,632 

12,461,799 

19,274,496 

7,434,789 

8,550,135 

46,339,611 

16,415,052 

9,584,105 

13,115,612 

9,810,072 

10,700,092 

22,070,475 

14,188,368 

19,807,876 

26,419,179 

21,270,024 

13,743,689 

21,480,037 

28,454,906 

20,900,717 

15,936,681 

40,774,414 

29,821,314 

20,296,000 

93,034,310 

110,575,497 

42,472,390 

28,489,391 

37,426,262 

43,242,323 

38,593,656 

60,170,792 

59,337,986 

28,963,073 

33,976,326 

36,259,447 

69,654,540 

44,367,633 

85,735,671 

44,699,254 


Total. 


$117 
121 
146 
154 
147 
178, 
216, 
212; 
267 
304 
261 
314 
360 
282 
338 
362 
335 
205 
252 
329 
248. 
445 
417 
371 
437, 
462 
541 
640 
663 
595 
553 
476 
492 
466 
466 
760 
753 
767 
751 
705 
620 
674 
752 
783 
774 
823 
881 
897 
910 
740 
776 


254,564 
691,797 
545,638 
998,928 
857,439 
138,318 
224,932 
945,442 
,978,647 
,743,136 
,468,520 
,639,942 
,890,141 
,613,150 
,768,130 
,166,254 
,650,153 
,771,729 
,919,920 
,562,895 
,555,652 
,512,158 
,831,571 
,624,808 
,314,255 
,377,587 
,493,708 
,338,766 
,617,147 
,861,248 
,906,153 
,677,871 
,097,540 
,872,846 
,073,775 
,989,056 
,240,125 
,111,964 
,670,305 
,123,955 
~69,652 
,029,792 
490,560 
,295,100 
,094,725 
,286,725 
,175,643 
,057,002 
768,555 
730,822 
,669,219 


Excess  of  Total. 


Exports. 


12,102,984 


2,163,079 


13,688,326 
12,324,966 
2,070,541 
42,031,271 
18,021,332 
37,956,042 


21,786,412 
15,201,138 


4,112, 


63,227 


57,052,197 

51,668,700 
120,213,102 
166,539,91^ 
261,733,045 
269,363,107 

91,792,521 
168,544,068 

32,847,772 
103,989,430 
102,523,037 
163,651,628 

77,958,448 


64,948,183 
86,690,369 
112,258,809 
216,227,032 
86,314,802 
278,842,051 
144,227,446 


Imports. 


$  2,607,958 
8,203,263 

~~~966~7~9~7 

2,101,619 

26,239,598 

~~3",287~076 
37,002,490 
26,417,868 


86,305,240 


65,328,366 
14,883,123 
10,608,565 
62,457,058 


94,058,178 
11,450,153 


116,283,646 
56,528,651 


309,658 
40,926,410 


FACTS  IN  REGARD  TO  MEN  IN  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  LIFE. 
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ffacts  in  IRegarfc  to  fl&en  in  IRational  public  Xife* 

When  men  have  come  into  positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility,  by 
force  of  their  own  character  and  attainments,  or  by  tbe  selection  of  their  fellows, 
it  is  instructive  and  interesting  to  learn  general  facts  in  regard  to  them  which 
throw  light  upon  their  careers,  and  which  also  serve  to  illustrate  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  among  us. 

Let  us  take  the  President  and  Cabinet  first,  numbering  nine.  They  are  all 
native-born;  their  average  age  is  about  fifty-five,  the  oldest  being  sixty-five  and 
the  youngest  forty-five.  The  President  received  an  academic  and  Mr.  Carlisle  a 
common-school  education.  Hoke  Smith  was  trained  at  private  schools;  the  rest 
are  college  graduates— Mr.  Olney  at  Brown,  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr.  Morton  at 
Union,  Mr.  Herbert  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mr.  Harmon  at  Dennison  University,  Ohio. 
Two  are  widowers,  the  rest  married,  those  without  wives  being  Mr.  Herbert  and 
Mr.  Morton. 

The  President  and  Cabinet  are  all  lawyers,  except  Mr.  Lamont  and  Mr. 
Morton,  who  are  editors. 

We  come  next  to  the  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  nine  members.  They  are 
all  native-born;  their  average  age  is  sixty.three,  the  oldest,  Justice  Field,  being 
eighty,  and  the  youngest,  Justice  White,  fifty-one.  This  average  is  eight  years 
higher  than  the  Senate  or  Cabinet.  Justice  Peckham  was  educated  at  the  Albany 
Academy;  the  rest  are  college-bred— the  Chief  Justice  having  graduated  at 
Bowdoin,  Justice  Field  at  Williams,  Justice  Gray  at  Harvard,  Justices  Brewer, 
Brown  and  Shiras  at  Yale,  the  two  former  having  been  classmates  in  '56,  Shiras 
graduating  in '53;  Justice  Harlan  graduated  at  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  and 
Justice  White  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.    They  are  all  married. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Senate.  All  but  six  of  the  Senators  are  natives  of  the 
United  States.  Three  were  born  in  England,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and 
one  in  Norway.  Their  average  age  is  a  little  over  fifty-five,  ranging  about  with 
the  President  and  Cabinet.  The  oldest  is  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont,  who  is  eighty- 
six,  and  has  just  made  a  vigorous  speech  on  the  silver  question.  The  youngest 
is  Marion  Butler,  the  Populist,  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  thirty-three.  There  is 
no  other  under  forty,  except  Pritchard,  also  of  North  Carolina,  who  is  thirty- 
nine.  Seven  range  from  seventy  to  eighty.  Of  the  whole  number,  three  give  no 
date  of  birth.  Forty-eight  are  college  graduates.  The  colleges  where  more 
than  one  Senator  was  educated  are  as  follows :  University  of  Michigan,  3 ;  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  2;  University  of  Virginia,  2;  University  of  North  Carolina, 
2;  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  3;  Princeton,  3;  Harvard,  3;  Yale,  4.  The  others 
are  scattered  among  smaller  colleges.  Seventeen  report  themselves  as  having 
received  an  "academic"  education,  thirteen  as  trained  only  in  the  common 
schools,  and  eleven  give  no  educational  data  in  regard  to  themselves.  Twenty- 
three  report  themselves  as  unaccompanied  by  ladies,  and  most  of  these  pre- 
sumably have  no  wives. 

The  vocations  followed  by  Senators  are  indicated  as  follows:  lawyers,  64; 
business  men,  13;  farmers,  3;  doctors,  1;  editors,  2;  clergymen,  1.  No  data 
given,  6. 

We  come  now  to  the  House.  Out  of  a  total  of  365,  all  but  nineteen  are  na- 
tives of  the  United  States.  Of  the  foreign  born,  Michigan  has  4;  Wisconsin.  4; 
Minnesota,  3;  and  Illinois,  2,  making  13;  the  rest  being  scattered  among  the 
other  States.  The  average  age  of  the  House  is  forty-nine,  six  years  below  the 
Senate.  The  Speaker  is  fifty-seven.  The  oldest  is  seventy-three,  and  there  are 
only  two  others  over  seventy.  Thirty-one  is  the  lowest  age,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  New  York  sends  more  young  men  than  any  other  State :  Bennet,  of  Brook- 
lyn, is  thirty-three;  Sulzer,  thirty-three;  McClellan,  thirty-one*:  Quigg,  thirty- 
three;  Fairchild,  thirty-one;-  Southwick,  thirty-one;  Foote,  thirty-two;  and 
Mahany,  thirty-two.  There  are  only  seventeen  members  under  thirty-five,  and 
of  these  eight,  or  nearly  a  half,  are  from  New  York.  Massachusetts  has  At- 
wood,  thirty-three;  Fitzgerald,  thirty-one;  and  Simpson,  thirty-four.  Foss,  of 
Chicago,  thirty-three;  and  Settle,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mozely,  of  Missouri, 
are  thirty-one.  The  young  men,  almost  without  exception,  are  from  the  cities. 
Only  nine  fail  to  give  their  data  of  birth,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  absence  of 
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female  members.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  college  graduates;  76  report 
themselves  as  having  received  "academic,"  and  68  common  school  education; 
35  have  no  data. 

Ohio  probably  fairly  illustrates  the  average  conditions.  Of  the  Senators,  1 
received  an  academic  education  and  1  was  college  bred;  of  the  Representatives, 
2  received  academic,  4  common-school,  and  15  college  educations.  Iu  New 
York  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  to  the  Senators,  but  not  as  good  as  to  Rep- 
resentatives, of  whom  14  are  college  bred,  9  academic,  and  8  common-school. 

The  only  States,  all  of  whose  Senators  and  Representatives  are  college  grad- 
uates, are  South  Dakota  and  Virginia.  Wisconsin  shows  1  Senator  and  2  Rep- 
resentatives college,  1  Senator  and  2  Representatives  academic,  and  16  Repre- 
sentatives common-school. 

The  colleges  where  more  than  one  Representative  have  graduated,  are: 
Harvard,  9;  Yale,  8;  Princeton,  5;  University  of  Virginia,  6;  University  of 
Michigan,  6;  Asbury  University,  Indiana,  5;  Virginia  Military  Institute,  5; 
Washington  and  Lee,  5;  Hamilton  College,  4;  Centre  College,  Kentucky,  4; 
McKendree  College,  4;  University  of  North  Carolina,  3;  Georgetown  College, 
3;  University  of  West  Virginia,  3;  University  of  Vermont,  3;  University  of 
Tennessee,  3;  Cumberland  University,  3;  Mercer  University,  3;  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  2;  Trinity,  North  Carolina,  2;  Knox  College,  2;  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, 2;  Wittenburg,  Ohio,  2;  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  2;  University 
of  Kentucky,  2;  University  of  Ohio,  2;  University  of  Alabama,  2;  University  of 
Nebraska,  2;  University  of  Mississippi,  2;  Pennsylvania  College,  2;  Waynes- 
boro, Pennsylvania,  2;  Western  Reserve  College,  2;  Randolph-Macon  College, 
2;  Columbia,  2;  Williams,  2. 

The  most  striking  things  in  connection  with  men  in  public  life,  so  far  as 
their  colleges  are  concerned,  are  the  presence  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  three 
men  who  were  in  Yale  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Speaker,  and  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  are  all  graduates  of  Bowdoin 
as  well  as  Maine  men.  Thirty-four  members  of  the  House  give  no  data  as  to 
their  education. 

The  occupations  followed  by  Representatives  are  as  follows:  lawyers,  248; 
business  men,  71;  farmers,  19;  editors,  9;  doctors,  6;  preachers,  4;  printers,  3. 
Five  give  no  data  as  to  vocation.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  Senate  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  House  are  lawvers. 


^Largest  Crops  on  IRecorfc, 

Numerous  big  stories  are  told  about  enormous  crops,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
that  these  can  be  verified.  To  show  what  can  actually  be  done,  the  American 
Agriculturist,  in  1S89,  offered  prizes,  aggregating  nearly  $10,000  in  gold,  for  the 
largest  yields  per  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  The  acre  plots  were 
surveyed  before  planting  and  after  harvesting,  and  so  surveyed  in  the  presence 
of  reliable  witnesses,  who  also  had  charge  of  the  harvesting  and  weighing  of  the 
crop.  It  was  not  a  favorable  year  for  potatoes,  but  a  crop  of  738  bushels  and  25 
pounds  on  one  measured  acre,  grown  by  Charles  B.  Coy,  Presque  Isle,  Arostook 
County,  Maine,  won  the  grand  prize  of  $500.  The  potatoe  growers  were  so  much 
disappointed  in  not  having  raised  a  thousand  bushels  per  acre  that  the  contest 
was  repeated  in  1890,  when  the  grand  prize  was  captured  by  William  J.  Sturgis, 
Buffalo,  Johnson  County,  Wyoming,  with  a  crop  of  975  bushels  on  one  measured 
acre.  The  other  first  prize  crops  in  1889  were,  of  oats,  135  bushels,  grown  by  R. 
W.  Strickland,  Albion,  Orleans  County,  New  York;  wheat,  80  bushels,  grown  by 
William  Gibbey,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  corn,  239  bushels  of  crib-cured, 
shelled  corn,  grown  on  one  acre  in  Marlborough  County,  South  Carolina,  by 
Zachanah  Jordau  Drake.  This  crop  made  255  bushels,  as  weighed  and  meas- 
ured, but  contained  so  much  water  that,  when  shrank  to  only  10 per  cent,  of  water, 
the  standard  for  crib-cured  corn,  the  weight  was  239  bushels.  These  crops  have 
never  been  questioned,  and  their  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, in  whose  columns  the  results  were  published.  One  result  of  the  con- 
test was  the  stupendous  development  of  corn  culture  throughout  the  Southern 
States,  which  has  since  followed. 


COMPARATIVE   AREAS   OF    VARIOUS   COUNTRI] 

Comparative  Hreas  ot  Dartous  Countries. 

Ireland  is  about  half  the  size  of  Missouri. 

Canada  is  a  little  larger  than  the  United  Stafa 

Europe  is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Asia. 

Asia  is  the  largest  continent.  16,000,000  square  mil 

Corea  is  exactly  the  size  of  Kansas,  82,000  square  miles. 

Siberia  has  an  area  of  37.000  miles,  about  the  size  of  Indiana. 

Brazil  has  one  province  larger  than  any  three  of  our  Sta 

There  are  four  provinces  in  China  larger  than  any  of  our  Stal 

Ecuador  has  US. 000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  Mexico. 

Pennsylvania  has  5.000  square  miles  more  land  than  Ohio. 

Bulgaria  proper  has  37.000  square*  miles,  about  the  size  of  Indiana. 

Australia  is  about  the  size  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska. 

Africa  is  three-fourths  the  size  of  Asia,  or  12,000,000  square  miles. 

Nicaragua  and  Xew  York  have  the  same  area,  -19.000  square  mil 

Borneo  has  300,000  square  miles,  equal  to  three  of  our  largest  St:.  I 

The  arable  land  of  Egypt  is  said  not  to  exceed  100.000  square  ml. 

There  are  a  dozen  Russian  provinces  each  larger  than  the  State  of  Ka:. 

England  has  an  area  of  51.000  square  miles,  or  a  little  smaller  than  Arkansas. 

Great  Britain  has  121.000  square  miles,  being  a  little  larger  than  Arizona. 

There  are  five  States  of  the  German  Empire  each  smaller  than  Rhode  Island. 

Hawaii  has  6,000  square  miles,  the  combined  size  of  Connecticut  and  Del- 
aware. 

Greece  has  25.000  square  miles,  being  almost  exactly  twice  the  size  of  Mary- 
land. 

India  has  1. $00. 000  square  miles,  or  nearlv  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United 
States. 

France  has  204.000  square  miles,  a  little  smaller  than  Colorado  and  Idaho 
combined. 

The  Spanish  West  Indies  have  an  area  of  46.000  square  miles,  a  little  larger 
than  Tennessee. 

Chili  is  a  little  larger  than  Texas.     The  former  has  293,000  square  miles,  the 
latter  265.000. 

Belgium,  11,000  square  miles,  is  about  the  combined  size  of  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Portugal  has  32.000  square  miles,  and  is,  therefore,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
State  of  Maine. 

Brazil  has  3,200,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  area  of  the  United  Stat-; 
eluding  Alaska. 

Siam  has  250.000  square  miles,  about  the  area  of  Xorth  and  South  Dakota, 
with  Minnesota  added. 

Mexico  has  an  area  of  751,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Desert  of  Sahara  is  as  large  as  all  that  portion  of  the  Unil  ;  lying 

west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Netherlands  have  12.000  square  miles,  being  about  the  combined  area 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Japan  is  almost  as  large  as  California,  having  147,000  square  miles,  while  the 
American  State  has  153.000. 

Venezuela  has  an  enormous  territory,  claiming  632.000  square  miles  of  area. 
It  is  about  as  large  as  Alaska  and  Arizona.  11ftnAftnA 

The  British  Empire  and  its  dependencies  and  colonies  embrace  11.000.000 
square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  all  Africa. 

The  empire  of  the  Spaniards  founded  in  this  country  after  the  discovery, 
comprised  about  12,000,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

Italy  has  114.000  square  miles,  1.000  miles  more  than  Arizona,  or  about  the 
combined  area  of  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

There  are  several  counties  in  the  great  western  States  considerably  larger 
than  Massachusetts.  . 

Macedonia  proper  was  near  the  size  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  covered  about  600.000  square  mil 

The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  was  a  little  smaller  than  Texas. 
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The  Palestine  of  the  time  of  Christ  was  about  the  size  of  New  Jersey. 

Germany  claims  in  Africa  a  territory  of  nearly  1,000,000  miles  of  area. 

The  State  of  Oregon  equals  in  size  the  combined  area  of  Missouri  and  Ohio. 

Ancient  Attica,  the  land  of  the  Muses,  was  about  the  size  of  Connecticut. 

The  territory  of  the  Spartans  comprised  a  district  about  equal  in  size  to  Del- 
aware. 

The  empire  founded  by  Napoleon  comprised  at  its  greatest  extent  about 
700,000  square  miles. 

The  Greek  Empire,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  comprised  about  1,500,000 
square  miles. 


Zhc  Cotton  Ctjop  o£  1895, 


The  statements  furnished  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  all  the  railway  and  water 
transportation  companies  show  that  from  September  1, 1895,  to  February  1, 1896,  the  total  actual 
movement  of  cotton  from  the  States  of  production  to  ports,  Northern  and  Western  mills, 
Canada,  Mexico  and  all  other  destinations,  amounted  to  5,135,722  commercial  bales.  Reports 
from  the  officials  of  every  cotton  and  woolen  mill  in  the  Southern  States,  with  one  or  two  incon- 
siderable exceptions,  show  actual  purchases  during  the  same  period  amounting  to  609,766  bales; 
the  Department's  township  and  precinct  agents  show  that  on  February  1,  1896,  there  remained 
on  plantations,  252,164  bales;  in  warehouses,  358,741  bales;  at  public  gins,  106,599  bales ;  at 
compresses,  171,352  bales,  and  at  depots  and  cotton  yards,  98,892  bales ;  making  the  total  amount 
held  on  plantations  and  in  interior  towns,  not  includiug  any  cotton  held  at  ports,  987,748  bales. 

The  crop,  by  States  and  Territories,  is  estimated  as  follows ; 

COTTON  CROP,  1895. 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Arkansas _. 

Florida ._.. 

Georgia 

Indian  Territory 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  -. 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina  _. 

Tennessee 

Texas— -. 

Virginia 

Utah 


Total - 


Railway  and  water 

movement  from 

Sept.  1,  1895,  to 

Feb.  1, 1896. 


Bales. 

486,490 
365,457 

32,712 
777,632 

52, '259 
398,137 
787,136 

11,056 
155,616 

12,902 

394,562 

122,816 

1,531,842 

7,105 


5.135,722 


Remaining  on 

plantations  and  in 

interior  towns, 

Feb.  1,  1896. 


Bales. 

106,878 

115,964 

3,103 

158,381 

7,538 

66,618 

158,111 

558 

52,700 

701 

80,133 

15,688 

220,081 

1,294 


987,748 


Bought  by  mills 

from  Sept.  1,  1895, 

to  Feb.  1, 1896. 


Bales. 

44,981 
1,570 

'l42",64l" 

~T,074~ 
11,662 

13i~183~ 

'21~4~270~ 

14,412 

3,204 

40~ 


565,037 


Total  Crop. 


Bales. 

638,349 

482,991 

35,815 

1,078,654 

59,797 

465,829 

956,909 

11,614 

339,499 

13,603 

688,965 

152,916 

1,755,127 

8,399 

40 


6,688,507 


To  the  above  mill  figures  should  be  added,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  purchases  of 
mills,  for  Georgia,  745 ;  Louisiana,  6,365 ;  North  Carolina,  565;  South  Carolina,  5,808;  Tennessee, 
2,052;  and  to  Texas,  2,547  bales,  taken  from  ports  and  otherwise  counted  in  the  railway  move- 
ment, the  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Virginia  purchases  being  also  included  in  the  railway 
movement. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  mill  purchases  by  States,  corrected ;  also  the  increase 
and  decrease  as  compared  with  the  period,  September  1  to  February  1, 1894-95: 


COMPARATIVE  MILL,  PURCHASES  FOR  FIVE  MONTHS,  1894-95  AND  1895-96. 

State. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Per  cent, 
increase. 

Per  cent.    . 
decrease. 

Bales. 

30,894 

773 

134,507 

10,181 

6,988 

11.312 

123,789 

190,782 

14,433 

4,972 

15,591 

Bales. 

44,981 

1,570 

143,386 

10,415 

7,439 

11,662 

131,748 

220,078 

16,464 

5,751 

16,084 

45.6 

103.1 

6.6 

2.3 

6.5 

.    3.1 

6.4 

15.4 

14.1 

15.7 

3.2 

Total 

544,222 

609,578 

12.0 

WAGES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


Wages  in  fforeign  Countries. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  general  trade-,  in 
various  countries,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  rates  given  for  foreign  countries  have  been  compiled  from  United  States 
Consular  Reports,  with  the  exception  of  the  rates  in  New  South  Wales,  which 
have  been  compiled  from  the  Statistical  Register  of  New  South  Wales  for  1801 . 

In  some  cases,  where  no  general  rates  of  later  date  were  available,  the  statis- 
tics are  taken  from  a  Special  United  States  Consular  Report,  entitled  Labor  in 
Foreign  Countries,  printed  in  1SS4.  In  nearly  all  the  cases,  however,  the  rates 
for  1884  are  supplemented  by  later  statistics,  which  will  be  found  immediately 
following  the  tabular  statements.  These  subsidiary  figures  will  aid  in  arriving 
at  a  close  approximation  of  the  present  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  those  coun- 
tries. They  will,  also,  serve  to  show  that  only  slight  changes  in  the  rates  of 
wages  have  occurred  during  the  decade,  and  that  the  rates  for  1884  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  which  now  prevail  in  foreign  countries,  the  former  be- 
ing, if  anything,  higher  than  the  present  rates. 

It  was  considered  necessary,  for  comparative  purposes,  to  give  a  column  to 
the  United  States,  but  as  there  is  no  Department  compilation  showing  the  average 
wages  prevailing  in  this  country,  the  figures  were  taken  from  the  report  to  the 
United  States  Senate  (52d  Congress,  second  session),  upon  transportation, 
wages  and  prices  for  fifty-two  years,  ended  July  1891,  in  certain  localities  in 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee.  The  rates  for  the  several 
trades,  as  stated  in  that  report,  were  collated,  and  the  averages  are  the  rates 
given  in  this  statement.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  add,  however,  that  as  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  number  of  times  the  several  trades  are  mentioned  in  the 
reports — the  tables  being  separately  printed  and  in  great  detail — the  rates  given 
cannot  be  called  a  true  average  of  the  rates  which  prevailed  in  the  States  men- 
tioned. For  instance,  some  trades  are  mentioned  once  or  twice — that  is,  in  one 
or  two  reports,  representing  only  as  many  places  (cities) — while  others  are 
mentioned  in  six,  ten  or  fifteen,  or  more,  reports;  and  while  the  oft-mentioned 
trades  may  be  accepted  as  comparatively  true  averages,  the  trades  mentioned  in 
only  a  few  reports  represent  only  the  districts  for  which  they  are  given.  In  the 
absence  of  all  other  statistics,  this  is  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  rates  as  a  rule  should  be  taken  as  only  comparatively 
those  which  prevailed  in  1891. 

The  weekly  hours  of  labor — that  is,  the  actual  working  hours — in  the  several 
countries,  as  well  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  foregoing  sources,  are : 

COUNTRIES  WITH   CURRENCIES   ON  GOLD   BASIS. 

Australasia— New  South  Wales,  not  stated ;  New  Zealand,  48  hours ;  Victoria, 
4S  hours. 

Brazil,  60  hours. 

Belgium,  54,  60,  72  and  78  hours,  60  hours  being  the  most  general. 

Canada,  60  hours. 

Denmark  (Copenhagen),  60  hours. 

France,  60,  66  and  72  hours,  60  hours  being  the  most  general. 

Germany,  60,  63,  66  and  72  hours,  60  and  66  hours  being  the  most  general. 

Holland,  60  and  63  hours. 

Italy,  60,  66  and  72  hours,  60  hours  being  the  most  general. 

Spain,  60,  63  and  72  hours,  60  hours  being  the  most  general. 

Switzerland,  60  and  66  hours,  the  latter  being  the  most  general. 

United  States,  60  hours. 

COUNTRIES  WITH   CURRENCIES   ON  SILVER   BASIS. 

Austria,  60,  66  and  72  hours,  the  latter  being  the  most  general. 

China— In  Amoy  the  general  trades  labor  60  hours,  but  in  southern  China,  and 
generally  throughout  China,  the  working  hours  are  from  "daylight  to  dark," 
with  an'hour  for  the  noon-day  meal,  and  a  few  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  for  tea  and  refreshments. 

Colombia,  60  to  72  hours. 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  l'AID  TO  THE  GENERAL  TRADES  IN  COUNTRIES  WITH  CURRENCIES    | 

ON  GOLD  BASIS. 
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Building  trades — 

1894. 

1884. 

1894. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1884. 

1892. 

1884. 

1884. 

1891. 

Bricklayers.-. 

$14.60 

$7.90 

$5.74 

$4.21 

$7.56 

$7.22 

$7.55 

$4.89 

$4.20 

$3.80 

$5.21 

$18.00 

$21.18 

Hod  carriers 

9.50 

5.00 

3.13 

2.92 

4.94 

3.48 

4.50 

S.60 

1.70 

2.99 

8.40 

13.38 

Masons 

15.30 

5.85 

5.33 

4.67 

7.68 

7.12 

7.10 

4.80 

3.00 

3.30 

5.27 

13.50 

21.00 

Tenders 

9.60 

3.28 

3.23 

3.15 

5.07 

3.65 

4.70 

4.00 

1.70 

3.50 

8.40 

9.60 

Plasterers-  .. 

15.30 

8.30 

6.34 

4.43 

7.80 

7.12 

6.73 

4.00 

5.04 

5.10 

5.03 

13.50 

23.10 

Tenders 

9.60 

3.28 

3.22 

2.91 

5.27 

3.53 

4.95 

4.00 

1.70 



3.40 

8.40 



Slaters  

15.30 

8.25 

5.65 

4.20 

7.10 

6.85 

6.86 

4.00 

4.20 



4.35 



21.00 

5.34 
3.28 
7.92 

5.65 
3.64 
6.10 

4.28 
2.81 
4.25 

7.35 
4.24 
7.90 

6.57 
3.40 

7.47 

7.13 
5.10 
7.00 

""£80 

4.20 
1.70 
3.60 

~~3~25 

2.99 
3.18 

5.18 

13.50 
8.40 
13.50 

17.30 

Plumbers 

13.40 

19.00 

Assistants ... 

9.60 

3.60 

3.61 

2.72 

4.69 

3.38 

4.10 

2.80 

1.70 

3.36 

8.40 

Carpenters  ... 

14.60 

7.13 

6.20 

4.11 

7.66 

6.97 

6.91 

4.80 

4.00 

3.90 

4.74 

11.60 

15.25 

Gasfitters 

13.40 

7.02 

6.07 

4.08 

7.66 

7.47 

6.86 

5.60 

3.40 

5.04 

13.50 

11.90 

Bakers 

11.55 

5.73 

3.50 

6.17 

6.53 

6.51 

4.80 

4.00 

4.50 

3.88 

10.50 



Blacksmiths ... 

14.60 

13.42 

5.81 

4.00 

7.37 

7.07 

6.56 

4.80 

2.00 

3.90 

5.20 

10.50 

16.02 

Strikers 

7.65 

4.72 

2.94 

5.30 

3.79 

4.61 

3.60 

3.40 



4.40 

7.00 

10.32 

Bookbinders  .. 

16  54 

3.58 

5.75 

4.20 

6.77 

7.22 

6.70 

4.00 

3.80 

4.68 

10;00 

Brickmakers  -- 

10.00 

5.33 

3.98 

7.00 

6.41 

5.97 

3.29 

5.00 

5.40 

4.40 

8.10 



Brewers 

11.90 

4.56 

4.43 

5.00 

6.85 

7.30 

6.86 

6.00 



2.70 

3.78 

15.00 

Batchers 

13.07 

9.08 

3.32 

5.50 

6.81 

5.95 

3.00 



3.90 

4.66 

9.60 

Brass  founders 

16.00 

7.06 

6.54 

4.38 

7.47 

7.34 

6.31 

4.00 

4.00 



4.92 





Cabinetmakers 

12.20 

5.01 

6.14 

4.25 

7.68 

7.22 

6.73 

4.80 

3.40 

5.25 

5.59 

11.40 

13.32 

Confectioners  - 

9.75 

7.86 

4.85 

3.40 

6.84 

6.46 

4.80 

3.75 

3.55 

5.84 

11.00 

Cigar  makers  .. 

7.30 

7.00 

4.65 

3.63 

6.07 

6.11 

4.80 

3.00 

4.80 

3.30 

9.00 

Coopers 

13.86 

6.45 

5.58 

3.97 

7.50 

6.81 

6.66 

4.80 

2.60 

4.78 

9.00 

16.08 

5.16 

3.90 
3.56 

7.00 

8.03 
6.00 

6.73 
6.11 

~~6~.66 

3.80 
4.20 

4.50 
4.25 

4.93 
4.02 

Distillers 

9.75 

10.48 





Draymen  and 

teamsters 

10.94 

3.54 

5.57 

2.96 

5.37 

4.26 

5.28 

4.40 

1.50 





8.40 

10.80 

Drivers — 

Cab  and  carriage .. 

3.86 

4.82 

3.21 

5.15 

4.26 

5.16 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

8.40 



Street  car 

6.89 

4.47 

3.44 

_ 

4.26 

5.16 

2.50 

3.60 

3.00 

3.84 

10.00 



5.37 

4.88 
7.35 

3.45 
5.12 

6.18 
8.38 

4.86 
8.27 

6.08 
8.46 

3.60 
8.00 

3.00 
6.00 

3.30 
7.65 

4.91 
6.25 

7.00 
15.00 

9.00 

Engineers 



7.00 
5.11 

5.50 

5.89 

4.20 
3.78 
4.36 
3.61 

8.52 
5.80 
6.10 
6.32 

8.03 
4.86 
7.30 
6.21 

7.06 
4.98 
7.88 
6.88 

4.00 
3.60 
4.00 
4.40 

4.60 
4.00 
5.25 
5.20 

3.00 
4.95 

~~4~  50 

4.63 
3.83 
3.8* 
4.65 

14.00 
8.00 

~i~2~00 

4.30 
10.32 
7.02 

13.50 

Horseshoers  -. 



Jewelers 

13.10 

12.00 

6.24 

5.21 

8.76 

8.00 

7.00 

3.20 

5.20 

3.60 

6.35 

12.00 

Laborers,  porters,  etc. 

9.60 

3.35 

4.00 

3.11 

4.70 

4.00 

4.36 

4.80 

3.80 

2.75 

3.63 

7.00 

8.88 

Lithographers- 

13.40 

12.90 

7.17 

5.60 

7.07 

7.71 

7.33 

4.80 

3.00 

5.51 

12.00 



Millwrights 

15.00 

6.74 

4.18 

6.97 

7.30 

6.76 

6.00 





6.30 

12.00 

16.80 

4.84 
6.64 

3.12 

5.90 
7.17 

4.87 
8.52 

3.20 
4.60 

"4~50 

2.64 
5.92 

Printers  — 

12.00 

7.27 

6.00 

16.42 

3.87 
10.32 

4.78 
6.04 

3.60 

2.85 

5.20 
7.02 

4.38 
8.03 

6.62 
6.50 

~4~80 

5.20 
2.80 

4.00 
3.90 

4.17 

3.00 

4.00 

3.30 

Stevedores  

17.52 

7.75 

6.72 

5.70 

8.84 

5.40 

5.07 

2.00 

3.30 

5.18 

4.85 

3.90 

21.00 

Tanners 

9.24 

3.80 

6.35 

5.45 

6.46 

4.00 

2.20 

4.20 

4.92 

8.25 

Tailors 

13.40 

6.36 

5.62 

3.41 

7.40 

6.70 

6.90 

5.00 

4.00 

4.90 

6.36 

9.00 



Telegraph  operators- 

10.75 

6.92 

5.11 

11.00 

8.87 

12.00 

5.00 

5.20 

7.00 

__ 

7.50 

Tinsmiths 

12.40 

7.02 

5.50 

3.55 

6.50 

6.04 

6.67 

4.00 

6.60 

3.00 

4.40 

6.00 

14.35 

*  The  gold  standard  pi-evails  in  Brazil,  but  the  actual  currency  is  paper,  which  is  now  val- 
ued at  about  18  cents  per  milreis,  while  the  gold  milreis  is  worth  54.6  cents.  As  the  rates  given 
are  based  upon  a  gold  standard,  and  as  it  is  now  most  likely  that  labor  is  paid  in  paper  cur- 
rency, it  follows  that  the  pin-chasing  power  of  the  paper-currency  wage  is  only  about  one-third 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  rates  given  in  the  table,  and  that  labor  has  suffered  to  that  extent, 
unless  wages  have  been  trebled  in  the  meantime. 

Ecuador  (Guayaquil),  60  hours. 

Japan — Consular  reports  do  not  give  the  hours  of  labor,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  are  somewhat  like  those  prevailing  in  China. 

Mexico,  60  hours. 

Persia — From  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  winter,  an  hour  at  noon  for  eating;  in 
summer,  workmen  have  two  intermissions,  first  at  11  o'clock  for  breakfast  and 


a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon  for  lunch, 
performed  on  Fridays. 


Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  labor 
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Russia,  60,  69  and  72  hours,  the  latter  being  most  prevalent. 

Venezuela,  60  hours. 

Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  have  been  omitted  from  the  fixed-currency  table 
for  the  reason  that  while  a  gold  basis  has  been  recently  adopted  in  the  former 
and  is  being  gradually  established  in  the  latter,  they  were  on  a  silver  basis  at  the 
time  the  rates  of  wages  given  were  in  force.  They  are,  therefore,  included  in 
the  table  of  countries  having  a  fluctuating  currency,  with  explanatory  notes  as 
to  the  present  condition  of  their  finances. 

The  following  supplementary  statements  give  such  later  information  as  was 
obtainable  concerning  the  rates  of  wages  in  gold-standard  countries  : 

Germany,  1889. — Annual  wages  earned  in  the  various  industries  in  1889: 
Building  trades  (not  otherwise  designated),  $124;  potters,  $157;  machine  shops 
and  iron  and  steel  works,  $200;  gas  works  and  water  works,  $194;  chemical  in- 
dustries, $188;  leather  industries,  $187;  paper  mills,  $162;  potteries,  $158;  glass 
works,  $155;  silk  mills, -$146;  textile  industries,  $123;  rolling  mills,  $23S;  quar- 
ries, $63.     (Consular  Reports  No.  148,  p.  97.) 

Germany,  1890. — The  British  consul  at  Munich,  July  9,  1890,  reports  :  In  the 
country  the  price  of  skilled  labor  is  lowest  in  the  textile  industries,  and  highest 
in  parquetry  and  in  stove  and  glue  factories,  etc. — male  skilled  labor,  48  cents 
to  $1.20;  ordinary  male  labor,  42  to  66  cents;  female  skilled  labor,  34  to  72 
cents;  ordinary  female  labor,  26  to  34  cents.  Men's  average  wages  in  the  indus- 
tries— Textile,  72  cents;  iron  industries,  $1.28.  Printers  in  Munich,  82  cents; 
ordinary  labor  in  Munich,  54  to  66  cents;  ordinary  labor  in  the  country,  48 
cents.     Wages  of  skilled  female  labor  in  Munich,  under  72  cents. 

Germany,  1892. — A  Berlin  machine  maker  by  constant  work  earns  $250.60  per 
nnum;  a  Berlin  bricklayer  or  carpenter,  less  the  rainy  and  frosty  days,  earns 
1253  per  annum;  an  Erlanger  first  workman  in  a  stone  quarry,  $232^53;  ordinary 
workman,  $1S7.95.     (Consular  Reports  No.  145,  p.  302.) 

England,  1892. — Telegraph  service,  government  operators:  Men,  first  class, 
g9.73  per  week;  second  class,  $2.92,  $3.40  and  $4.3S  per  week,  for  first,  second 
,nd  third  years  respectively.  Women,  first  class,  $6.80  per  week;  second  class, 
2.43,  $2.92  and  $3.65  per  week  for  first,  second  and  third  years  respectively, 
["he  second  class  operators  are  as  two  to  one  as  compared  with  the  first  class. 
The  number  of  women  employed  as  operators  is  one-third  of  the  total  force. 
Midland  Railway  operators  are  paid  from  $97.33  for  first  year  to  $389.32  for  the 
enth  year,  the  increase  taking  place  year  after  year,  higher  salaries  being  dealt 
with  according  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Great  Western  Rail- 
way operators  are  paid  from  $340.65  to  $729  per  annum.  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  operators  are  paid  $4.86  to  $6.32  per  week.  (Consular  Reports 
No.  144,  p.  47.) 

England,  1894. — Weekly  wages  in  Liverpool  shipyards :  Pattern  makers, 
58.51;  machinists,  $8;  boiler  makers,  $8.63;  pipe  fitters,  $8.51;  carpenters,  $9.11 ; 
drillers,  $6.30;  joiners,  $8.51;  fitters,  $5.59;  riveters,  $7.90;  calkers,  $7.90; 
painters,  $8;  smiths,  $9.36;  laborers,  $4.86.     (Consular  Reports  No.  170,  p.  302.) 

Ireland,  1894. — Weekly  wages  paid  in  Belfast  shipyards:  Platers,  $8.26; 
helpers,  $3.89;  riveters  and  calkers,  $7.53;  drillers,  $3.77;  joiners,  $8;  smiths, 
B7.78;  finishers,  7.05;  bolt  makers,  $7.90;  strikers,  $4.74;  pattern  makers,  $8; 
fitters,  $7.78;  shipwrights,  $8.14;  laborers,  $3.77;  riggers  and  sawyers,  $7.17; 
sailmakers,  6.96;  plumbers,  $8. 75;  assistants,  $2.67;  polishers,  $7.30;  uphol- 
sterers, $8.26.     (Consular  Reports  No.  170,  p.  304.) 

Scotland,  1894.— Weekly  wages  in  the  Clyde  shipyards :  Pattern  makers,  $9.35 ; 
machinists,  $6.48;  boiler  makers  and  plumbers,  $8.64;  pipe  fitters,  $7.29;  ship- 
wrights, $8.10;  joiners,  $7.84;  drillers,  $9.18;  riveters,  $10.80;  calkers,  $9.72; 
oainters,  $8.10;  furnace  men,  $6.48;  sheet-iron  workers,  $7.02;  coppersmiths, 
8.37;  iron  molders,  $S.10;  brass  molders,  $6.60;  blacksmiths,  $8.10;  laborers, 
55.40;  frame  setters,  $9.18.     (Consular  Reports  No.  170,  p.  307.) 

Holland,  1892.— Any  statement  respecting  the  earnings  of  the  various  laborers 
can  only  be  approximative,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  and  fluctuations  in 
both  hours  of  labor  and  wages.  One  witness  stated  that  a  good  workman  (on 
the  docks)  at  Rotterdam  ought  easily  to  make  $4  to  $4. SO  per  week  the  year 
round,  but  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  may  be  put  at  from  8  to  10  cents.  La- 
borers employed  on  railways  and  at  the  depots  average  from  36  to  70  cents  per 
day,  with  a  bonus  of  from  $1.25  to  $1.60  per  month.    Drivers  on  tramway  cars 
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AVERAGE   WEEKLY  WAGES  RAID  TO  THE  GENERAL  TRADES  IN  COUNTRIES  WITH  CURRENCIES 

ON  SILVER  BASIS. 


Austria.* 

China. 

i5 

Ecuador. 
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Building  trades — 
Bricklayers 

Hod  carriers . 
Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

1891. 

"$2~63 

1884. 
$3.58 
2.05 
3.73 
1.92 
4.00 
1.82 
4.00 
4.20 
2.80 
4.11 
2.41 
5.10 
6.00 
4.72 
3.18 
4.00 
3.10 
5.87 
3.60 
4.40 
3.00 
3.04 
3.04 
3.90 
3.00 
3.00 

2.20 

4.00 
3.68 
3.80 

~~3~67 

1891. 

$1.64 

1.18 

1.60 

.75 

1.50 

1884.' 
$1.20 

1884. 

$7.74 
3.90 
7.74 
3.90 
7.74 
3.90 
7.74 
7.74 
3.90 

14.50 
7.74 
7.74 

14.50 
4.84 
9.66 
4.84 
4.84 

1885. 
$1.44 

.72 
1.44 

.72 
1.44 

.72 
1.44 
1.44 

.72 
1.44 

.72 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 

1884. 
$7.50 
4.50 
7.50 
4.50 
7.50 
4.50 

1892. 
$2.04 
1.14 
2.18 
1.14 
1.56 

1884. 

$10.00 
3.60 
10.80 
3  50 
4.25 
3.50 

1884. 
$2.40 
1.90 
1.80 
1.20 
2.40 
1.20 

1884. 
$9.00 
5.40 
14.76 
4.90 
9.00 
5.40 

1884. 
$4.32 
2.45 
6.72 
2.88 
4.00 
2.55 

1884. 
$9.00 
4.63 
9.74 
3.81. 
9.40 
4.63 

Slaters 

' 

4.20    13.20 

Roofers 



1.60 
.75 

1.56 
.75 

2.15 

7.50 
4.50 

10.00 
6.00 

10.80 
8.00 

10.00 
9.00 
7.50 
7.50 

1.80 

8.40 
3.25 

1.80 
1.20 



3.75 
2.60 
4.32 

8.70 

4.82 

Assistants... 
Carpenters  --- 

"2*85 

2.30i     9.60 

1.56 



2.40 

9.00 

3.301     9.84 
3.70    18.00 

2.80 
1.25 

"~L25 

"~1~85 

7.60 
8.00 
5.50 
6.00 
6.00 
5.40 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 
4.50 
7.25 

3.72 
3.04 

"3".  78 

"l68 

""2"88 
1.68 

3.60 
16.30 
13.80 

9.20 
20  00 
12.30 

"1476 

4.20 
7.50 
7.50 

2.92 
3.72 
3.42 

2.80 
4.00 

12.00 

Blaeksmiths-.- 

2.57 

12.83 
10.25 

Brickmakers  -. 

2.24 
3.09 

"Til 

2.85 
3.20 

~~2~  20 
2.36 

1.64 
3.50 
2.25 
1.62 

1.00 

9.16 

Butchers 

3.84 

1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 
1.44 

9.00 

10.00      3.00 

2.911    11.75 
4.20! 

Cabinetmakers 
Confectioners  - 
Cigarmakers  .. 
Coopers 

2.25 
2.80 
1.40 
1.63 
2.13 
3.50 

1.80 
1.32 

"~L80 

7.74 
4.84 
4.84 

10.00 
9.00 
8.00 

10.00 

:::::: 

5.76 
3.30 
5.00 
3.66 
3.91 
4.00 

3.60 

3.60 
2.95 

14.45 
10.38 
12.50 

Distillers 

Draymen  and 

teamsters 

Drivers — 

Cart  and  carriage. . 

3.84 
3.84 

3.84 

4.84 

.72 

"T.44 
1.44 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 
9.00 

~~~9M 

1.50 
"T.52 

4.00 

3.60 

3.60 
3.00 
3.16 
4.66 
3.66 
3.90 
5.10 
3.75 
4.15 
2.90 
3.30 
5.76 
5.76 
2.60 

1.25 

1.75 

'~2.lb 
3.00 

3.50 

3.50 
7.40 

13.50 

"s.hb 

2.42 

1.75 
1.75 
2.56 
1.50 
1.50 
1.56 
1.88 
1.00 
1.88 
1.88 
2.25 
4.50 
1.45 
1.88 
1.75 
1.50 

2.50 

6.00 
1.10 

2.00 

3.16 

10.00 

Engravers 

19.75 

4.66 

3.661    13.00 

"i"98 
1.20 

3.84 
3.84 
9.66 
9.66 
3.84 

1.48 
3.84 
1.68 
6.30 
!      1.92 

5.00 

3.90 

6.50 

3.85 
3.48 
4.74 
3.00 
3.10 
4.85 
3.40 
3.80 

i.44 

1.44 

"""72 

8.00 
12  00 
12.00 

8.00 
20.00 

2.75 
10.00 

"i'ii 

"~L80 
1.75 

9.00!     5.10 

1     3.75 

13.90!     4.15 

Laborers,  porters,  etc. 

2.37 

3.50 

2  88 
3.30 
5.76 
5.76 
2.59 

7.85 

Potters 

Printers 

2.80 
3.34 

1.44 

4.84 
4.84 

1.44 

1.44 

j     3.00 
1.92 

~""9~42 

"i2"66 

14.00 

1.44 

9.00 
9.00 

3.84 


10.00 

7.40 
4.15 
3.O0 

4.03 

6.75 
3.70 

5.92 

"~2".18 

JL70 
§2.95 

9.6c 

4.92 

2.88 

1.44! 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators- 
Tinsmiths  

2.41 

5.92 

4.84 

12.00 
5.92 

1.44 
1.44 

"T.44 

8.00 

..J 

27.00 
10.00 

"3.0c 

(7.14 

11.5C 

7.5C 

3.84 

2.88 

j"~~l~92 

4.92 
4.92 

12.10 

7.50 

4.90 

3.42 

5.2f 
3.9C 

12.00 

12.50 

11.38 
14.00 

*  Although  the  gold  standard  now  prevails  in  Austria-Hungary,  the  silver  standard  pre- 
vailed up  to  August,  1892.  As  will  be  noted  in  the  tables  printed  in  Consular  Reports,  showing 
the  value  of  foreign  coins,  the  Austrian  silver  florin,  the  old  money  unit  of  the  empire,  fluctu- 
ated in  value  from  47.6  cents  in  1874  to  32  cents  in  July,  1892,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  gold 
crown,  with  a  fixed  value  of  20.3  cents.  The  downward  course  of  the  old  silver  florin  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  Austrian  wage  rate,  thus  scaling  still  further  the  very  low  rate  which 
prevailed  in  that  country. 

t  A  week  of  seven  days. 

J  Tailors  employed  on  native  clothes. 

§  Employed  in  making  foreign  clothes. 

receive  from  $4.05  to  $5.68  per  week,  and  conductors  $5.25.  Smiths  and  other 
workmen  employed  in  the  carriage  factories  of  the  tramway  companies  earn 
$6.08  per  week.  Engine  drivers  on  steam  tramways  earn  from  $4.86  to  $6.S5 
per  week,  besides  a  bonus.    These  at  first  sight  may  appear  substantial  earn- 
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ings,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purchasing  price  of  the  florin  (40.2 
cents)  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  ^a  shilling  (24  cents)  in  England. 

Holland,  1894.— Weekly  wages  in  shipyards:  Pattern  and  b<Kler  makers,  $6.24  ; 
machinists,  $6.72;  p1  umbers  and  pipe  fitters,  $5.28;  carpenters  and  painters, 
$4.80;  joiners,  calke  •  ,  furnace  men  and  molders,  $6;  drillers,  $4.88;  fltters-up 
and  riveters,  $7;  sheet-iron  workers,  $5.08;  coppersmiths,  $5.64;  laborers,  $4.20. 
(Consular  Reports  No-  170,  p.  300.) 

Italy,  18S9 — Per  diem  wages  in  Florence:  Machine  and  molding  shops- 
Cabinet  makers,  48  to  68  cents;  wood  carvers,  39  to  68  cents;  carpenters,  48  to 
59  cents;  carriage  builders,  ordinary  hands,  58  cents,  first  class  hands,  96  cent.-, 
to  $1.15.  Pottery  and  porcelain  works— Painters,  10  cents  to  $1.15;  turners, 
5S  to  96  cents;  firemen,  23  to  49  cents;  laborers,  28  to  49  cents;  potters,  58  to 

68  cents.  Glassworks— Blowers,  96  cents  to  $2.30;  cutters,  58  to  96  cents; 
mechanics,  58  to  76  cents;  laborers,  20  to  76  cents;  founders,  48  cents  to  $1.15. 
Goldsmiths  and  jewelers,  49  to  96  cents.  Paper  mills— Machine  tenders,  39  to 
49  cents;  ordinary  hands,  29  to  45  cents.  Printers,  58  to 96  cents;  lithographers, 
ordinary  hands,  34  to  69  cents;  skilled  hands,  59  to  7S  cents. 

Italy,  1890.— Weekly  wages  in  Genoa:  Carpenters,  $3.60  to  $6  for  first-class 
hands  and  $3  to  $3.60  for  second-class;  masons,  $3  to  $3.60;  plasterers,  $3  to 
$4.25;  stone  cutters,  $3  to  $3.60;  house  painters,  $2.40  to  $3;  blacksmiths,  $2  to 
$4.80;  tailors,  $2.40  to  $4.20;  shoemakers,  $1.80  to  $2.40;  hatters,  $2.40  to  $4.80; 
machinists,  $3.60  to  $6;  fitters,  $3  to  $6.90;  ship  carpenters,  $6.  Stevedores 
throughout  Italy,  $7.44,  about  the  highest  wages  earned  in  the  general  trades 
and  callings. 

Switzerland,  1S92. — The  Swiss  workingman  is  satisfied  with  a  rate  of  remun- 
eration which  is  33  to  40  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  English  and  10  to  15  per 
cent  below  that  of  the  French  workingman,  the  rates  varying  in  different 
parts,  being  higher  in  the  French  than  in  the  German  cantons.  Swiss  official 
estimates  of  the  average  wage  of  a  Swiss  male  worker  fixes  it  at  50  to  60  cents 
per  diem,  but  the  consul  considers  this  estimate  too  low.  Non-contract 
laborers  earn  from  4S  to  72  cents.     (British  Consular  Reports.) 

Switzerland,  1895. — The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  report  by  Consul 
Germain  of  Zurich,  dated  July  11,  1S95  :  The  average  wages  paid  in  cotton  mills 
vary  between  29  and  50  cents  per  diem.  A  day's  wage  of  80  cents  for  ordinary 
factory  hands  is  an  exception.  Among  the  reelers  the  wages  are  lowest,  one- 
eighth  of  these  not  receiving  more  than  20  cents  per  day.  Silk  mills  :  Dyers  and 
finishers,  30  per  cent,  receive  less  than  30  cents  and  only  15  per  cent,  receive 
over  40  cents;  winders  and  twisters,  40  to  50  cents;  spinners,  33  to  35  cents; 
warpers,  50  to  60  cents;  weavers,  40  to  60  cents — all  per  diem.  Iron  foundries 
and  machine  works:  Unskilled  laborers  (20  per  cent  of  the  whole),  60  cents; 
skilled  workers  (57  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  50  cents  to  $1;  and  the  remaining 
skilled  workers  (23  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  $1  to  $2 — per  diem. 

Austria,  1889. — From  a  British  consular  report  dealing  with  labor  in  the 
several  districts  of  Austria-Hungary,  the  following  daily  wage  rates  are 
taken:  Budapest — Factory  hands,  10  cents  (lowest)  to  $1.05  (highest);  women 
factory  hands,  8  to  40  cents;  boiler  makers,  80  cents;  wheelwrights,  90  cents; 
tinsmiths,  70  cents;  coppersmiths,  84  cents;  turners,  80  cents;  machinists,  66 
cents;  locksmiths,  76  cents;  instrument  makers,  88  cents;  carriage  builders,  6S 
cents;  woodworkers.  83  cents;  saddlers  and  upholsterers,   81   cents;    painters, 

69  cents;  molders,  65  cents;  day  workmen,  50  cents;  other  laborers,  46  cents; 
iron  miners,  32  to  40  cents.  Various  districts— Chemical  factories,  24  to  92 
cents;  flour  mills  and  sugar  factories,  20  to  80  cents;  tobacco  factories,  24  to 
40  cents;  distilleries,  20  to  72  cents;  glass  factories,  32  to  40  cents;  iron  works, 
20  to  80  cents;  sawmills,  16  to  60  cents;  foundries,  40  to  92  cents;  forges, 
machine  shops  and  rolling  mills,  40  to  96  cents;  nail  factories,  20  to  24  cents; 
women,  16  to  18  cents;  day  laborers,  20  to  30  cents. 

Austria,  1894.— Weekly  wages  (60  hours)  in  the  Trieste  shipyards :  Pattern 
makers,  $4.20  to  $7.80;  boiler  makers,  plumbers,  pipe  fitters,  coppersmiths  and 
molders,  $3.60  to  $5.40;  carpenters,  joiners,  drillers,  fitters-up,  riveters,  calkers, 
painters,  and  furnace  men,  $3  to  $4.50;  iron  and  brass  workers,  $2.40  to  $3. 
(Consular  Reports  No.  170,  p.  290.)  Weekly  wages  in  hemp  mills  in  the  Buda- 
pest district:  Laborers,  $2.50;  breakers,  $3.50;  hacklers,  $4.14.  (Consular 
Reports  No.  168,  p.  140.) 
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Mexico,  1885. — Mining — In  the  San  Antonio  mine  (near  Monterey)  Mexican 
labor  under  an  American  superintendent  speaking  Spanish,  work  two  shifts  of 
twelve  hours  eacl»  Good  smelters  are  paid  $1  per  day  of  twelve  hours;  assist- 
ant smelters,  75  cents,  and  yard  hands,  36  to  50  cents.  (Consular  Reports  No.  67, 
p.  491.)  La  Paz  mines — Wages  per  day  of  twelve  hours :  Miners,  $1.50;  furnace 
men,  $1;  general  workmen, $1.25;  teamsters,  75  cents;  machinists,  $2.50;  carpen- 
ters, $2;  watchmen,  75  cents.     (Consular  Reports  No.  67,  p.  504.) 

Mexico,  1895. — In  an  article  in  Rhodes'  Journal  of  Banking,  for  July,  1895, 
Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  quotes  a  statement  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Browne,  treasurer  of  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway,  as  to  the  wages  paid  by  that  company.    Mr.  Browne  writes : 

"In  the  first  part  of  1890  we  were  paying  Mexican  laborers  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  day,  according  to  the  location  upon  the  road;  brakemen,  from  $45  to 
$50  a  month;  machinists,  from  $1  to  $5  a  day;  masons,  from  $1  to  $3,  and  car- 
penters, $1  to  $3.  At  the  present  time  laborers  are  receiving  the  same  rates; 
carpenters,  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  some  as  high  as  $4.75;  machinists, 
from  $1  to  $5  a  day,  according  to  their  skill." 

Russia. — While  silver  is  the  normal  currency  of  Russia,  paper  is  the  actual 
currency  in  which  all  general  business  and  other  commercial  values  are  esti- 
mated throughout  the  Empire.  Consul-General  Karel  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
report  uponthis  subject,  says:  "The  paper  ruble — officially  called  'creditruble' — 
is  the  actual  currency  of  Russia."  Silver,  being  very  little  in  circulation,  plays 
only  a  small  part  in  Russian  currency. 

Gold  is  the  standard  by  which  the  values  of  both  the  paper  and  silver  ruble  are 
determined.  The  Consul-General  says  that,  at  the  date  of  his  writing  (July  16, 
1895),  the  silver  ruble  passed  at  par  with  the  paper  ruble,  which  was  then  quoted 
at  52.1  cents  American.  According  to  the  United  States  Treasury  valuations,  the 
silver  ruble  on  that  date  was  valued  at  only  38.9  cents.  The  Russian  gold  ruble 
has  a  fixed  value  of  77.2  cents.  In  1884,  the  date  on  which  the  foregoing  Rus- 
sian wage  rates  were  obtained,  the  silver  ruble  was  valued  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  at  64.5  cents;  on  July  1,  1895,  at  38.9  cents. 


Ubc  ^Longest  funnels  in  tbe  WorR>* 

The  Mount  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  48,840  feet,  or  nearly  ten  miles  long, 
and  the  longest  in  the  world. 

Mount  Cenis  Tunnel,  Italy,  is  39,840  feet,  or  about  seven  miles  long. 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  Mass.,  is  25,080  feet  long,  or  about  £%  miles. 
The  Nochistongo  Tunnel  is  21,659  feet  long,  or  about  four  miles. 
The  Sutro  Tunnel  is  21,120  feet,  or  four  miles  long. 
Thames  and  Med  way,  Eng.,  is  11,8S0  feet  long,  or  about  two  miles. 


Zhc  Xargest  Ibangino  Bell  in  tbe  Morlfc* 

The  largest  hanging  bell  in  the  world  is  in  a  Buddhist  monastery,  near 
Canton,  China.  It  is  eighteen  feet  high  and  forty-five  feet  in  circumference, 
and  is  of  solid  bronze.  It  is  one  of  eight  great  bells  which  were  cast  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Yunglo  about  A.  D.  1400,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  eight  men,  who  were  killed  during  the  process  of  casting.  The  whole  bell, 
both  inside  and  out,  is  covered  with  an  inscription  in  embossed  Chinese  char- 
acters about  half  an  inch  long,  covering  even  the  handle,  the  total  number  being 
84,000.     The  characters  tell  a  single  story — one  of  the  Chinese  classics. 


Ube  %axQcst  Stationary  Engine  in  tbe  Morlfc. 

The  largest  stationary  engine  in  the  world  is  at  the  famous  zinc  mines  at 
Friedensville,  Pa.  It  is  known  as  the  "President,"  and  there  is  no  pumping  en- 
gine in  the  world  that  can  be  compared  with  the  monster.  The  number  of  gal- 
lons of  water  raised  every  minute  is  17,500.  The  driving  wheels  are  thirty-five 
feet  in  diameter  and  weigh  forty  tons  each.  The  sweep  rod  is  forty  feet 'long, 
the  cylinder  110  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  piston-rod  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  ten-foot  stroke. 
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Calendar  of  CarOenfna  Operations  for  tbe  iRortb  an&  Soutb 

BY  BURNET  LANDRETH  IN  HIS 

"Market  Gardening  and  Farm  Notes." 

JANUARY. 

Northern.— January  is  unfavorable  to  out-door  labor;  in  the  garden,  especially,  but 
little  can  be  done.  In  the  orchard  some  work  may  be  attempted.  Rods  for  beans  ana  peaa 
may  be  made  ready,  manure  collected,  compost  heaps  formed— and,  by  tbe  way,  compost  Is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  best  sbape  iu  which  to  apply  fertilizers  to  most  vegetable  crops. 
Fruit  trees  pruned,  hedges  clipped— those  formed  of  evergreens  not  till  frost  has  disappeared— 
shape  them  narrow  at  the  top,  wide  at  the  base.  Asparagus  beds  top-dressed  with  compost 
and  salt  preparatory  to  being  dug  when  frost  has  ceased.  Hot-beds  for  early  forcing  may 
be  made  ready. 

Southern.— For  the  Southern  States  the  writer  simply  aims  to  remind  the  reader  of 
what  may  be  done  if  the  surroundings  and  climate  be  favorable.  The  enterprising  man  is 
not  usually  deterred  by  fears,  and  if  his  judgment  leads  him  to  take  the  risk,  be  may  act  upon 
some  of  the  following  suggestions,  if  he  resides  south  of  the  latitude  of  Charleston.  The 
market  gardener  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Florida  Peninsula  cultivates  under  conditions  pecu- 
liar alone  to  his  section. 

Sow  radishes  sparsely  from  time  to  time.  Dress  asparagus  beds  with  compost  and  salt. 
This  latter,  though  an  active  agent,,  may  be  safely  given  in  heavy  dressings  to  asparagu.-, 
and  has  the  further  advantage  of  destroying  weeds.  Horseradish  cuttings  may  be  put  out 
and  peas  sown  at  intervals;  and  if  some  are  frosted  try  again.  For  very  early  cabbage 
select  summer  Flathead  and  Early  Jersey  Wakefield— these  may  be  sown  for  spring  and 
early  summer  use;  the  Reedland  Early  Drumhead  may  now  be  sown  to  come  in  still  later; 
also  the  early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch,  a  variety  which  stands  both  heat  and  cold,  and  which  can 
be  highly  commended— thus  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  succession.  Cauliflower  planted 
in  the  autumn  will  begin  to  head  and  may  need  slight  protection  at  this  season.  Broccoli 
sown  in  September  will  begin  to  head  and  it  should  be  more  widely  cultivated.  Sow  turnips 
for  early  cro]  .  also  beets,  carrots,  spinach,  parsley,  all  of  which  may  be  repeated  next 
month.  Hoe  onions  and  other  hardy  crops  planted  in  autumn.  Lettuce  plants  from  fall 
sowings  should  be  transplanted;  celery  earthed  up  as  required;  endive  should  now  be  in 
full  growth,  and  tied  up  to  blanch,  in  small  quantities  only  as  needed;  garlic,  shallots  and 
onion  sets  may  still  be  planted,  and  peas  planted  the  last  of  the  month. 

FEBRUARY. 

Northern.— Next  month  will  bring  its  work  and  we  can  now  only  prepare  for  it.  It  is 
presumed  that  all  persons  residing  in  the  country  are  provided  with  a  cheap  and  simple  hot- 
bed for  forwarding  tender  vegetables.  Towards  the  close  of  this  month  seeds  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  tomato,  egg-plant  and  pepper  may  be  planted  in  hot-bed ;  watch  them  lest  they 
suffer  by  frost,  or,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  from  want  of  sufficient  air  as  the  weather 
becomes  milder,  when  they  will  need  also  increased  watering. 

If  tools  and  implements  are  likely  to  be  needed  the  thoughtful  man  provides  them  in  due 
season,  overhauls  his  stock  of  seeds  and  makes  out  a  list  of  those  which  may  be  needed,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  on  hand  before  the  time  of  sowing. 

Southern.— The  time  for  active  labor  in  the  Southern  States  is  at  hand.  Plant  peas, 
selecting  the  Extra  Early,  which  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  bearer  among  the  first  early 
sorts  and  is  of  fine  flavor.  Among  the  best  peas  following  in  succession  are  the  American 
Wonder,  Premium  Gem  and  Advancer.  Beans, cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  and  White-leaved 
collards  may  be  sown.  Remember  highly  enriched  and  well-tilled  soil  will  alone  produce 
good  crops  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  which  .embraces  the  turnip  and  ruta  baga.  The  cabbage 
plants  from  previous  sowings  should  be  transplanted,  also  lettuce  plants.  Sow  spinach, 
radishes,  carrots,  parsnips,  salsify  and  beets,  and  re-dress  the  asparagus  beds.  This  de- 
licious vegetable  may  be  improved  by  the  application  of  salt  or  refuse  pickle,  of  which  heavy 
dressings  may  be  safely  given.  Plant  squashes  and  melons.  Do  not  be  deterred  from  fear 
of  loss  by  change  of  temperature ;  the  gardener  who  counts  every  liability  will  be,  in  the  main, 
behind  his  more  enterprising  neighbor*.  Plant  Minnesota  sugar-corn  for  the  first  crop,  follow 
up  with  Crosby  Sugar,  Early  Mammoth  and  Evergreen  for  succession.  Plant  early  potatoes, 
Ohio  or  Rose. 

MARCH. 

Northern.— Asparagus  seed  may  be  sown  or  the  roots  set  out.  For  early  beets  sow 
Eclipse,  Philadelphia  Turnip  and  Early  Blood  Turnip.  Sow  cabbage  in  a  sheltered  place,  if  not 
already  in  hot-bed.  Test  Landreth's  Earliest,  Very  Early  Wakefield,  Early  Summer  Flat- 
head, Early  Market  and  Early  Drumhead.  Sow  carrots,  Extra  Early  Forcing  cauliflower- 
attend  to  those  under  glass— celery,  cress,  etc.  Prepare  compost  and  manure  for  late  hot-beds. 
Set  out  horseradish  plants,  make  hot-beds,  sow  and  transplant  lettuce.  Attend  to  mushroom 
beds  and  sow  mustard.  For  onions  put  out  as  sets,  those  known  as  "Philadelphia  Buttons" 
keep  the  best.  Of  parsnips,  Bloomsdale  is  the  best.  Peas,  Extra  Early,  Advancer,  Premium 
Gem.  Plant  early  potatoes;  the  Early  Ohio  is  a  prolific  early.  Sow  Market  Gardeners'  and 
Summer  White  radish ;  the  Strap-leaved  Long  Scarlet  is  an  improvement  on  the  Old  Long  Sear- 
let  and  is  recommended.  Sow  rhubarb  or  plant  roots.  Sow  seed  of  garden  sage  and  tomatoes 
in  hot-bed;  Early  Jersey  ripens  first.  Sow  turnips,  but  generally  so  far  north  as  Philadelphia 
these  directions  will  apply  better  to  April  than  to  March. 

Southern.  — Southward  of  Washington.  Continue  to  plant  peas  and  beans.  Trans- 
plant cabbage  plants  from  winter  beds.  Remember  to  have  fine  head  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce deep  culture  and  highly  manured  soil  is  required.  Sow  Extra  Early  Red^  onion  and 
Lxtra  Early  Yellow.  Leeks  may  be  sown  and  a  few  turnips.  Plant  potatoes,  bow  carrots 
and  parsnips,  if  enough  were  not  sown  last  month.    Mustard  and  cutting  lettuce,  for  small 
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salad,  should  be  sown  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Sow  parsley  and  tomatoes  in  warm  situation ; 
those  from  the  hot-bed  may  be  set  out.  Sow  peppers  at  the  close  of  this  month.  Watermelons 
— Boss  and  Long  Light  Icing— may  be  planted,  also  Extra  Early  and  Acme  cantaloupe,  and 
Keedland  Giant  muskmelon.  Cucumbers,  First  and  Choice;  Okra,  squash  and  pumpkins.  Beets 
and  other  root  crops  sown  last  month  will  be  advancing;  they  should  be  thinned  and  culti- 
vated. Sow  celerv— Paris  Golden— and  spinach.  Dress  asparagus  beds  if  not  already  done, 
and  set  out  strawberry  beds.  French  artichokes,  if  slipped  and  dressed  last  month,  should 
have  attention. 

APRIL. 

Northern. — The  exact  time  at  which  certain  seeds  should  be  sown  must  depend  not  only 
on  location  in  respect  to  latitude,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  if  it  be  heavy,  a  little  delay- 
will  rather  promote  than  retard  our  object;  the  common-sense  of  each  one  must  be  used. 

Sow  asparagus  seed  or  plant  roots,  if  not  attended  to  last  month.  Wherever  practicable, 
a  bed  of  sufficient  size  should  be  made  to  permit  an  ample  supply  without  cutting  every  feeble 
shoot  which  peeps  above  the  surface;  indeed  where  space  and  means  admit,  two  beds  should 
be  maintained,  and  cut  alternate  seasons.  Plant  beans.  Beets,  Early  and  Long.  Cabbage, 
Keedland,  Early  Drumhead  and  Late  Flat  Dutch;  sow  freely  that  there  be  enough  for  the  fly 
and  to  plant  out.  Carrots,  Extra  Early  Forcing,  and  Danvers.  Celery,  if  not  sown  last  month; 
aim  for  large  plants.  Cress  and  cucumbers,  sow  in  warm  spot.  Plant  horseradish,  if  not  done. 
Sow  leeks  and  lettuce  in  drills,  also  plant  from  beds  of  last  autumn's  sowing.  Sow  sweet 
marjoram  and  mustard  for  salad.  Sow  nasturtiums  and  onions,  and  plant  buttons  for  table  use 
and  for  sets;  sow  white,  red  and  yellow  thickly.  Sow  parsley;  parsnips,  Bloomsdale  Sugar; 
peas,  early  and  late,  for  a  succession.  Plant  potatoes;  Green  Mountain  is  a  variety  of  very 
superior  quality.  Sow  radish,  Earliest  White,  Prussian  Golden  Globe,  White  Summer  and 
Lady-finger,  for  succession.  Sow  salsify,  sage  and  spinach  at  short  intervals ;  also  thyme  and 
tomatoes  on  borders,  to  succeed  those  sown  in  hot-beds.  Sow  turnips,  if  not  sown  last  month; 
they  may  succeed. 

Southern.— Spring-sown  cabbage  will  now  be  fit  to  transplant;  manure  well,  if  you  ex- 
pect fine  heads.  The  plants  set  out  in  February  and  March  will  require  culture,  and  deep  til- 
lage is  demanded  by  the  cabbage  tribe.  About  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month  sow 
Keedland  Early,  Late  Mountain,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Late  Drumhead,  Flat  Dutch  and  Drumhead 
Savoy  cabbage  seed,  for  plants  to  be  set  out  in  June.  Cauliflower  and  broccoli  may  be  sown. 
Carrots,  parsnips  and  beets  previously  sown  are  now  advancing  in  growth  and  should  receive 
necessary  care  ;  additional  sowings  of  each  may  now  be  made.  Pearl  onions  set  out  in  autumn 
should  be  fit  for  use.  Sow  leeks  for  winter  use.  Turnips  sown  last  month  should  be  hoed  and 
thinned.  Draw  up  the  earth  to  the  potato  vines.  Sow  radishes;  the  White  Summer  and  Golden 
Globe  are  the  best  for  the  season.  Lettuce  may  be  drilled  where  intended  to  head.  Sow  cel- 
ery; plant  more  cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes.  Study  varieties.  The  fertilizer  best  adapted 
to  these  vines  is  compost  prepared  the  past  season,  formed  of  decomposed  manure,  well  rotted 
sod,  wood  earth,  etc.  It  is  sufficiently  stimulating,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  burn  the  plants  dur- 
ing dry  weather,  and  the  vines  will  bear  better  than  when  of  more  rampant  growth.  Sow  okra, 
Long  Green  Pod,  if  not  already  in.    The  vigilant  gardener  will  keep  his  eye  upon  the  weeds. 

MAY. 

Northern.— During  the  past  month  the  hardier  vegetables  have  been  sown,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  present  month  all  will  have  been  put  in. 

Plant  bush-beans  for  succession  ;  Lima,  Carolina,  and  other  pole-beans  may  now  be  planted. 
Sow  Long  beets.  Plant  cabbage,  and  sow  seed  if  not  done  last  month.  Plant  peppers.  Sow 
Nantes  carrots.  Remove  glass  in  cauliflower  frames.  Weed  celery.  Repeat  sowings  for  crops 
which  have  failed  when  first  sown.  Plant  Jersey  Pickle  cucumbers.  Sow  reliable  lettuce, 
Largest  of  All  and  Dutch  Butter,  in  drills  to  stand;  thin  out  to  four  inches.  Plant  melons; 
the  best  are  the  Boss  and  Long  Light  Icing.  Among  muskmelons  the  Extra  Earlv  is  the  first 
to  ripen  but  is  not  as  good  as  many  others;  Acme  is  a  good  variety.  Thin  out  parsnips  if  ready. 

Southern.— Plant  pole-beans,  Lima,  Carolina  and  Creaseback ;  also  Dwarf  Pink  Eye  Wax. 
The  Saddleback  is  good.  Sow  cabbage  for  winter;  sowlettuce;  sowradishes,  the  Golden  Globe 
and  White  Summer.  Melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes  may  be  put  in.  Plant  Sugar  and  Ever- 
green corn,  for  succession.  Sow  peppers  and  tomatoes  for  plants  for  later  crops.  Set  out  sweet 
potatoes  in  suitable  weather.  Where  water  is  of  easy  application  it  may  ansAver  to  supply  it, 
otherwise  it  hai-dly  pays  the  cost  of  the  labor.  Under  a  burning  sun  water  should  not  be  given 
directly;  it  is  better  to  apply  it  between  rows  of  plants;  they  will  thus  supply  themselves  with- 
out the  liability  to  scald. 

JUNE. 


Northern.— The  labors  of  the  gardener  will  mainly  consist  in  the  tillage  of  the  growing  crop . 
The  rapid  growth  of  weeds  at  this  season  will  admonish  him  of  the  necessity  of  timely  exertion. 
The  aid  of  appropriate  tools  in  the  culture  of  crops  and  the  extermination  of  weeds  need 
not  be  commended.  Good  implements  are  indispensable  to  success,  and  he  who  has  provid- 
ed them  will  not  only  have  greater  pleasure  in  his  labors  but  the  profit  which  attends  the 
judicious  application  of  both  time  and  labor. 

Keep  asparagus  beds  clean.  Plant  Bush  or  Bunch  beans  for  succession,  and  cultivate  those 
in  growth.  Thin  beets  to  four  inches.  Plant  out  broccoli,  those  sown  in  April ;  also  eabbnges, 
especially  the  sorts  which  it  is  desired  shall  come  into  use  in  September  and  October,  in  advance 
of  the  winter  varieties.  Plant  out  celery,  a  portion  for  early  use.  Sow  successive  crops  of 
cucumbers,  of  choice  varieties.  Plant  Early  Mammoth  Sugar-corn  for  a  succession.  Sow 
endive.    Thin  or  transplant  leeks.    A  few  peas  may  be  planted  as  a  succession. 

Southern.— Plant  beans;  transplant  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  Spring-heading  broc- 
coli seed  may  be  sown.  Cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes  may  be  planted.  Sow  tomatoes  for 
a  succession,  beginning  with  the  Early  Jersey,  Acme  and  Perfection.  The  chief  labor  in  the 
garden  had  better  be  directed  to  what  is  already  in  growth;  but  few  seeds  sown  in  hot  weather, 
in  a  Southern  climate,  repay  the  trouble. 
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JULY. 

Northern.— This,  like  June,  is  the  month  of  labor  in  the  garden.  Weeds  arc  Ln  rapid 
growth,  plants  are  to  be  set  out,  and  various  matters  require  attention. 

Plant  beans  lor  succession;  beets,  the  stock-feeding  varieties,  Long  Blood  Sugar;  man- 

§old  wurtzel  may  be  planted  for  stock  as  late  as  the  first  of  July.  June  is,  however,  ranch 
etter.  Beets,  Early  Blood  Red  Turnip,  and  Half  Long  for  late  winter  and  spring  use,  may 
be  sown.  The  winter  sorts  of  cabbage  should  now  be  planted  out;  where  many  are  to  be  trans- 
planted it  is  best  to  wait  for  a  suitable  time,  a  heavy  rain  or  showery  weather ;  but  in  a  small 
farden  cabbages  may  be  transplanted  at  almost  any  season  by  careful  watering,  and,  if  need 
e,  shading.  Plant  celery.  Sow  endive.  A  few  peas  may  be  sown,  but  they  seldom  do  well 
at  this  season.    Turnips  of  all  kinds  may  be  sown. 

Southern. — Under  favorable  conditions  plant  beans.  Transplant  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
and  broccoli.  Transplant  leeks.  Sow  Nantes  carrots  and  parsnips.  Sow  endive  for  early  crop. 
A  few  turnips  may  be  sown.  Transplant  celery  for  early  supply,  and  prepare  trenches  for  the 
main  crop.  Spinach  maybe  sown  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  The  seed  will  not  vegetate 
if  the  ground  be  dry;  watering  is  practiced  by  some,  but  the  results  scarcely  repay  the  labor. 
Plant  white  potatoes.  Short  Prolific  and  Jersey  Pickle  cucumbers  may  be  planted  for  pickles. 
Our  remarks  on  rutabagas  apply  with  increased  force,  for  in  the  South  pasturage  is  less  abun- 
dant than  in  the  North;  besides,  it  is  a  most  wholesome  food  for  man  as  well  as  beast. 

Usually  at  this  season  the  extreme  heat  and  prevailing  drouth  render  it  difficult  to  get  seed 
to  vegetate.  If  failures  occur,  the  only  remedy  is  to  try  again  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  seed  sown.  The  stale  stuff  not  infrequently 
sold  only  disappoints  and  annoys.  Therefore,  purchase  American  grown,  and  that  only  the 
product  of  reliable  persons,  obtained  direct  or  through  merchants  who  get  their  supplies  from 
the  best  sources  and  irrespective  of  price.  That  offered  "remarkably  cheap"  is  usually  dear 
in  the  end. 

AUGUST. 

Northern. — The  work  of  this  month  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  month  just  closed. 
Cabbage,  for  winter  use,  may  head  if  planted  at  once.  Earth  up  celery,  and  plant  for  future 
i.  Plant  endive.  Bush  or  Snap  beans  gathered  late  in  autumn  may  be  preserved  in  brine 
(salt  and  water)  for  winter  U6e,  and  vary  but  little  from  those  freshly  gathered.  Sow  Forcing 
and  Reliable  lettuce  in  drills  to  head.  Sow  peas,  for  this  vegetable  is  a  delicacy  in  autumn  and 
should  more  frequently  appear  at  table.  Extra  Early,  sown  later  or  at  end  of  this  month  and 
beginning  of  next,  will  perfect  before  frost.  Sow  Bloomsdale  spinach  for  autumn  use;  for 
winter  use,  sow  next  month.  Sow  the  Spanish  and  China  radishes  for  winter,  and  the  Golden 
Globe  and  Red  Turnip-rooted  for  autumn  use.  Sow  ruta  bagas  without  delay,  if  not  already 
done.  Should  the  ground  be  dry,  work  thoroughly  and  sow  in  the  dust:  the  seed  may  vegetate 
with  the  first  shower.  A  roller  to  compress  the  soil  sometimes  promotes  vegetation  ;  but  there 
is  this  disadvantage,  if  heavy,  dashing  rain  immediately  ensues,  the  ground  packs,  and  the  seed 
is  lost.  Yellow  Aberdeen,  Pomeranian  Globe  and  Amber  Globe  turnips  should  be  sown  early 
in  the  month;  also  the  Sweet  German  turnip.  --Early  Dutch  and  Red-topped  maybe  sown  until 
first  of  September,  though  it  will  do  well  to  sow  at  least  a  portion  earlier,  as  at  a  late  day  it  is 
difficult  to  remedy  a  failure. 

Southern.— Sow  Reedland  Early  Drumhead  cabbage  seed,  to  head  in  November;  also 
Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Bloomsdale  Early  Market  and  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch  for  family 
use.  Sow  broccoli  and  cauliflower,  and  transplant  from  an  earlier  sowing.  Sow  White 
leaved  collards.  Plant  onion  sets  for  autumn.  Sow  carrots,  squashes  and  ruta  bagas  to 
make  up  deficiencies  in  July  sowing.  Sow  turnips  for  table  use  at  short  intervals.  Plant 
potatoes  for  winter  use.  Drill  lettuce.  Sow  radishes  from  time  to  time.  Beets  may  be 
sown  for  the  winter  supply.  Seeds  directed  to  be  sown  this  month  it  may,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  defer  until  the  next,  by  reason  of  heat  and  drouth.  Let  the  young  gardener  be  not  dis- 
heartened ;  ultimately  success  will  attend  persevering  efforts. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Northern.— Many  and  varied  are  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  gardener  at  this 
season.  Not  only  do  the  growing  crops  demand  attention,  but  seeds  are  to  be  sown  to  provide 
the  necessary  plants  for  the  ensuing  spring.  Roots  are  to  be  divided  and  reset;  strawberries 
planted.  Sow  Select  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  Reedland  Early  Drumhead  cabbage,  to  plant 
out  in  autumn,  where  the  locality  admits,  or  box  up  in  cold  frame  to  keep  until  planting 
time  in  spring;  the  latter  end  of  the  month  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia ;  especially  sow  the  Early  Market,  also  the  Bloomsdale,  as  a  succession.  The 
Earlv  Dutch  and  Red  Topped  turnips  may  be  sown  the  first  week  in  this  month,  if  failure 
has  attended  earlier  efforts.  In  some  sections  the  fly  devours  the  early  sowing;  they  are  less 
voracious  after  the  nights  become  cool  and  dews  heavy.  Earth  up  celery.  Sow  corn  salad, 
6cnrvy  grass  and  chervil  for  winter  salad.  Sow  Speckled  Dutch  lettuce  for  spring  planting,  the 
plants  to  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  cold  frames.  Other  good  sorts  for  autumn  sowing  are 
the  Forcing,  Reliable  and  Early  Summer.  Sow  spinach  early  in  the  month  for  autumn  use; 
later  for  winter  and  spring.  The  Bloomsdale  is  unquestionably  the  hardiest  for  winter,  and 
withal  the  best  in  leaf.  .  „ 

Southern.— The  work  in  the  garden  has  commenced  in  earnest.  It  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
beans.  Transplant  cabbage  sown  last  month  ;  Early  Market,  Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch,  Reedland 
Early  Drumhead,  also  the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  may  still  be  sown. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  and  the  fore  part  of  next  month  sow  Flat  Dutch.  Lake  Mountain 
and  Drumhead  Savoy  cabbage,  for  use  early  in  the  sprinsr,  and  to  secure  a  good  supply  sow 
liberally— the  flies  will  have  their  share.  Transplant  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  and  sow  tur- 
nips. Potatoes  planted  last  month  will  require  culture.  Bloomsdale  onion  seed  may  be  sown 
for  a  general  crop,  if  Buttons  or  sets  to  plant  are  not  at,  hand.  Get  sets  of  Pearl,  Autumn 
White  Wax  and  Hermuda  onions.  Carrots  sown  now  will  be  fit  for  use  in  December.  Spinach 
may  be  sown  from  time  to  time;  also  endive.  Celery  plants  need  tillage.  Lettuce  may  be  sown, 
and  Landrcth's  Forcing  is  a  rare  sort.    Sow  radishes  frequently ;  especially  winter  radishes. 
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CALENDAR  OF  GARDENING  OPERATIONS. 


OCTOBER. 

•  Northern.— The  labors  of  the  gardener  are  varied,  and  he  who  neglects  duties  necessary 
to  be  done  loses  time  not  to  be  regained;  the  autumn  is  upon  him.  The  principal  labors  are 
the  protection  of  crops  already  grown  and  transplanting  others.  Top-dress  asparagus  beds. 
Set  out  cabbage  plants  in  a  sheltered  location  and  on  light  land  for  next  season's  use.  Store 
beets  and  carrots  now  or  early  next  month.  Plant  out  lettuce  for  next  spring,  and  dig  pota- 
toes. Sow  spinach  at  once,  if  not  sown  last  month.  Plant  the  Bloomsdale  variety,  as  it  is 
hardiest. 

Southern.— Beans  planted  last  month  should  be  cultivated.  Transplant  cabbage,  also 
cauliflower  and  broccoli.  Set  out  Bloomsdale  Pearl  onion  sets  and  Autumn  White  Wax ;  these 
varieties  are,  indeed,  wonderful  for  early  maturity,  size  and  appearance.  Plant  garlic  and  es- 
chalots. Sow  spinach  for  winter  use.  Earth  up  celery  in  dry  weather,  and  transplant  from 
seed  bed  for  further  supplies;  also  lettuce  for  spring  use.  Sow  radishes  as  required.  Dress 
artichokes  preparatory  for  winter.    Dress  asparagus  beds.    Transplant  strawberries. 


NOVEMBER. 

Northern. — The  season  for  gardening  is  drawing  to  a  close;  indeed,  it  is  limited  to  the 
preservation  of  roots  and  the  hardier  vegetables  for  winter  use,  and  such  operations  as  may  be 
preparatory  to  another  season.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  transplant  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubbery,  etc.  On  loamy  and  light  land  we  prefer,  decidedly,  fall  planting,  but  on  heavy  soil, 
or  where  the  subsoil  is  clay,  thus  retaining  the  moisture  near  the  surface,  spring  may  be  a  more 
favorable  season  ;  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  the  best  for  evergreens.  Dress  asparagus  beds. 
Dig  beets  and  store.  Place  cabbages  in  safe  quarters.  Dig  carrots  and  store.  Earth  up  celery 
finally.  Drain  vacant  ground  if  needful.  Dig  horseradish  and  store  for  convenience.  Exam- 
ine onions  in  store.  Dig  and  pit  parsnips  and  salsify  for  convenient  access.  From  first  to 
twentieth  of  this  month,  according  to  locality,  the  winter  supply  of  turnips  should  be  pulled' 
and  pitted. 

Southern. — The  garden  work  is  ample  enough  to  occupy  attention.  Sow  peas ;  if  they  es 
cape  the  frost  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  April.  For  sowing  at  this  season,  we  recommend 
Tom  Thumb  and  American  Wonder;  theyseldom  rise  overtwelve  inches,  are  abundant  bearers, 
and  are,  withal,  quite  early;  also  Little  Gem,  the  three  seeming  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
autumn  sowing  in  the  south,  where,  on  apprehended  frost,  protection  may  be  given ;  they  are 
also  equally  well  suited  to  early  spring  planting  for  the  same  reason,  and  if  planted  on  ground 
manured  excessively  high,  will  yield  as  much  to  a  given  quantity  of  land  as  any  pea  known  to 
us.  Set  out  cabbage,  if  plants  remain.  Plant  Pearl,  Autumn  White  Wax  and  Bermuda  onion 
sets.  Blanch  celery.  Sow  salad  on  sheltered  spots, 
only  a  little  labor  lost 

DECEMBER. 


Sow  radishes;  if  frost  kills  them,  it  is 


Northern.— Prepare  compost.  Prepare  dung  for  hot-beds.  Attend  to  hot-beds.  Sow 
radish  and  cauliflower  salad  in  frames.  Trench  and  drain  vacant  ground.  Transplanting  trees 
may  still  be  done. 

Southern.— In  the  far  South,  peas  may  be  sown  to  succeed  those  of  November.  See  re- 
marks under  that  head.  Cabbage  plants,  sown  in  October,  will  be  fit  to  put  out.  Sow  Land- 
reth's  Earliest,  Select  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  Reedland  Early  Drumhead,  to  head  in  January 
and  February.  Sow  radishes  and  lettuce.  Look  over  the  spinach,  thin  it  as  you  collect  for 
daily  use.  Onion  sets  of  all  kinds  may  now  be  planted.  Prepare  ground  for  carrots.  Earth 
up  celery  in  dry  weather.  Tie  up  endive.  Prune  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.  Transplant  all  hardy 
trees. 


JLhc  fhotsc  anD  tbe  WbeeL 

An  interesting  comparison,  suggested  by  the  wonderful  speed  shown  by  wheelmen,  is  the 
speed  of  the  horse  and  the  speed  of  man.  Such  a  comparison  would  have  been  amusing  if 
made  ten  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  is  a  subject  worthy  to  be  considered. 

The  running  horse  has  long  been  the  idol  of  the  human  race,  and  thousands  for  centuries 
have  gathered  to  watch  the  gallant  animals  struggle  and  strain  and  strive  for  victory.  But  to- 
day the  thoroughbred  is  not  the  onlv  racing  horse.  The  trotter,  descendant  of  the  great  Ham- 
bletonian  10,  has  pushed  to  the  front  and  thousands  gather  to  see  the  leading  racers  at  this 
gait.    Even  the  pacer,  despised  a  few  years  ago,  now  stands  with  the  runner  and  trotter. 

For  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  runner  has  reigned,  and  to-day  the  great  Salvator, 
1:35^,  stands  as  the  king  of  speed.  A  worthy  queen,  Sweet  Little  Alix,  holds  the  trotting  scepter, 
while  John  K.  Gentry,  the  most  perfectly  formed  horse  at  either  the  trotting  or  pacing  gait,  is 
the  reigning  pacer. 

The  runner  has  been  ages  lowering  his  record  to  1 :  35*4,  the  trotter  has  been  fifty-one  years 
lowering  the  trotting  record  from  2 :  30  to  2 :  03%,  while  the  pacer  in  sixty-five  years  had  reduced 
the  mark  at  this  gait  from  2 :  31  to  2 :  00^. 

This  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  strides  made  by  man  on  his  wheel. 
In  1880  Ralph  Ahl  rode  a  mile  on  an  "ordinary"  at  Boston  in  2:  59l/£.  E.  E.  Anderson,  on  a  '96 
bicycle,  rode  a  mile  in  1: 03.  What  the  runner  has  taken  thousands  of  years,  the  trotter  half  a 
century  and  the  pacer  sixty-one  years  to  do,  man  has  done  in  sixteen  years.  In  that  time  he 
has  reduced  the  mile  record  one  minute  and  iiftv-seven  seconds. 

During  the  year  1806  there  was  but  one  notable  race  between  ahorse  and  awheel.  Joe 
Patchen,  at  Joliet,  111.,  raced  Lilly  Anderson,  a  professional  wheel-woman,  on  a  tandem,  and 
won  in  2: 04%. 
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Hcreage,  production,  anfc  lt)aiue  of  principal  jfarm  Crops  in 

tbe  xaniteb  States,  1866  to  1895,  witb  ©tber  Data 

as  to  Cotton  ant)  Wool. 

All  values  for  1862  to  1878  are  currency  values.  The  currency  equivalent  of  $100  in  gold,  M 
an  average  for  each  calendar  year,  is  as  follows :  In  1862,  $113.3 ;  in  1863, $145.2 ;  in  1864,  $203.3  ;  In 
1865,  $157.3;  in  1866,  $140.9;  in  1867,  $138.2;  in  1868, $139.7;  in  1869,  $133.0;  in  1870,  $114.9 ;  in  1871, 
$111.7;  in  1872,  $112.4;  in  1873,  $113.8;  in  1874,  $111.2;  in  1875,  $114.9;  in  1876,  $111.5;  in  1877,  $104.8; 
in  1878,  $100.8. 

Corn. 


Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

AVLKA'.i. 
Vai.i  ;k  PBB 

Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 

867,946,295 

768,320,000 

906,527,000 

874,320,000 

1,094,255,000 

991,898,000 

1,092,719,000 

932,274,000 

850,148,500 

1,321,069,000 

1,283,827,500 

1,342,558,000 

1,388,218,750 

1,547,901,790 

1,717,434,543 

1,194,916,000 

1,617,025,100 

1,551,066,895 

1,795,528,000 

1,936,176,000 

1,665,441,000 

1,456,161,000 

1,987,790,000 

2,112,892,000 

1,489,970,000 

2,060,154,000 

1,628,464,000 

1,619,496,131 

1,212,770,052 

2,151,138,580 

Acres. 
34,306,538 
32,520,249 
34,887,246 
37,103,245 
38,646,977 
34,091,137 
35,526,S36 
39,197,148 
41,036,918 
44,841,371 
49,033,364 
50,369,113 
51,585,000 
53,085,450 
62,317,842 
64,262,025 
65,659,545 
68,301,889 
69,683,780 
73,130,150 
75,694,208 
72,392,720 
75,672,763 
78,319,651 
71,970,763 
76,204,515 
70,626,658 
72,036,465 
62,582,269 
82,075,830 

$591,666,295 
610,948,390 
569,512,460 
658,532,700 
601,839,030 
478,275,900 
435,149,290 
447,183,020 
550,043,080 
555.445,930 
475,491,210 
480,643,400 
441,153,405 
580,486,217 
679,714,499 
759,482,170 
783,867,175 
658,051,485 
640,735,560 
635,674,630 
610,311,000 
646,106,770 
677,561,580 
597,918,829 
754,433,451 
836,439,228 
642,146,630 
591,625,627 
554,719,162 
544,985,534 

Cents. 

68.2 

1867  --- 

7!)  5 

1868 

62.8 

1869 

75.3 

1870 

55.0 

1871 - 

48.2 

1872 --...       -.     _ 

39.8 

1873 --                       

48.0 

1874 -    

64.7 

1875 

42.0 

1876     -.     -- 

37.0 

1877 

35.8 

1878 

31.8 

1879 

1880 ---     

39.6 

1881 

63.6 

1882 

48.5 

1883 

42.4 

1884 

35.7 

1885 -                                  -   -. 

32.8 

1886 

36.6 

1887 

44.4 

1888 

34.1 

1889 .   

28.3 

1890-  -   -     

50.6 

1891 

40.6 

1892-     -.                   .  -       

39.4 

1893 .-                 .     -  .-     

36.5 

1894 -             ....     

45.7 

1895.  

25.3 

Wheat. 


Calendar  Year. 


Production. 


1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870 
1871. 
1872. 
1873 
1874. 
1875. 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879 
1880. 
1881 
1882 
1883. 
1884 
1885. 
1886 


Bushels. 

151,999.906 

212,441,400 

224,036,600 

260,146,900 

235,884,700 

230,722,400 

249,997,100 

281,264,700 

308,102,700 

292,136,000 

289,356,500 

364,194,146 

420,122,400 

448,756,630 

498,549,868 

383,280,090 

504,185,470 

421,086,160 

512,765,000 

357,112,000 

457,218,000 


Area. 


Acres. 
15,424,496 
18,321,561 
18,460,132 
19,181,004 
18,992,591 
19,943,893 
20,858,359 
22,171,676 
24,967,027 
26,381,512 
27,627,021 
26,277,546 
32,108,560 
32,545,950 
37,986,717 
37,709,020 
37,067,194 
36,455,593 
39,475,885 
34,189,246 
36.806.1S4 


Value. 


$333,773,646 
421,796,460 
319,195,290 
244,924,120 
245,865,045 
290,411,820 
310,1S0,375 
323,594,805 
291,107,895 
294,580,990 
300,259,300 
394,695,779 
326,346,424 
497,030,142 
474,201,850 
456,880,427 
446i602,125 
383,649.272 
330,862.260 
275,320,390 
314,226,020 


Average 

Value  Per 

Bushel. 


Cents. 

219.6 

198.5 

142.5 

94.1 

104.2 

125.9 

124.1 

115.1 

94.5 

100.  S 

103.8 

108.4 

77.7 

110.S 

95.1 

.119.1 

88.3 

91.1 

64.5 

77.1 
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WHEAT—  Continued. 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Bushel. 

1887—                                    

Bushels. 

456,329,000 
415,868,000 
490,560,000 
399,262,000 
611,780,000 
515,949,000 
396,131,725 
460,267,416 
467,102,947 

Acres. 

37,641,783 
37,336,138 
38,123,859 
36,087,154 
39,916,897 
38,554,430 
34,629,418 
34,882,436 
34,047,332 

$310,612,960 
385,248,030 
342,491,707 
334,773,678 
513,472,711 
322,111,881 
213,171,381 
225,902,025 
237,938,998 

Cents. 
68.1 
92.6 
69.8 
83.8 
83.9 
62.4 
53.8 
49.1 
50.9 

1888...                                  .     

1889 ...     

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893                                                    

1894.                                          

1895 

Oats. 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

AVERAGE 

value  per 
Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 

268,141,078 

278,698,000 

254,960,800 

288,334,000 

247,277,400 

255,743,000 

271,747,000 

270,340,000 

240,369,000 

354,317,500 

320,884,000 

406,394,000 

413,578,560 

363,761,320 

417,885,380 

416,481,000 

488,250,610 

571,302,400 

583,628,000 

629,409,000 

624,134,000 

659,618,000 

701,735,000 

751,515,000 

523,621,000 

738,394,000 

661,035,000 

638,854,850 

662,036,928 

824,443,537 

Acres. 
8,864,219 
10,746,416 
9,665,736 
9,461,441 
8,792,395 
8,365,809  . 
9,000,769 
9,751,700 
10,897,412 
11,915,075 
13,358,908 
12,826,148 
13,176,500 
12,683,500 
16,187,977 
16,831,600 
18,494,691 
20,324,962 
21,300,917 
22,783,630 
23,658,474 
25,920,906 
26,998,282 
27,462,316 
26,431,369 
25,581,861 
27,063,835 
27,273,033 
27,023,553 
27,878,406 

$135,255,326 
172,472,970 
142,484,910 
137,347,900 
107,136,710 
102,570,030 
91,315,710 
101,175,750 
125,047,530 
129,499,930 
112,865,900 
118,661,550 
101,945,830 
120,533,294 
150,243,565 
193,198,970 
182,978,022 
187,040,264 
161,528,470 
179,631,860 
186,137,930 
200,699,790 
195,424,240 
171,781,008 
222,048,486 
232,312,267 
209,253,611 
187,576,092 
214,816,920 
"  .    163,655,068 

Cents. 
50.4 
61.9 
55.9 
47.6 
43.3 
40.1 

33.6            ! 
37.4 
52.0 
36.5 
35.2 
29.2 
24.6 
33.1 
36.0 
46.4 
37.5 
32.7 
27.7 
28.5 
29.8 
30.4 
27.8 
22.9 
42.4 
31.5 
31.7 
29.4 
32.4 
19.9 

1867 .-            

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871-. 

1872..-     . 

1873 

1874 

1875.. 

1876-.                                                   

1877-.                        ------       

1878..                      .     -- 

1879—                 -  -        

1880..                  

1881 

1882..                    

1883 . 

1884..                ...           - 

1885..       - 

1886 --     . 

1887 

1888—       

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892..' 

1893 -. 

1894-.     -. 

1895 -  -. 

Rye.* 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 
20,864,944 
23,184,000 
22,504,800 
22,527,900 
15,473,600 
15,365,500 
14,888,600 
15,142,000 
14,990,900 
17,722,100 
20,374,800 
21,170,100 
25,842,790 

Acres. 

1,548,033 

1,689,175 

1,651,321 

1,657,584 

1,176,137 

1,069,531 

1,048,654 

1,150,355 

1,116,716 

1,359,788 

1,468,374 

1,412,902 

1,622,700 

$24,661,290 
32,499,700 
28,683,677 
21,877,294 
12,612,605 
12,145,646 
11,363,693 
11,548,126 
12,870,411 
13,631,900 
13,635,826 
12,542,895 
13,592,826 

Cents. 

118.2 

140.2 

127.5 

97.1 

81.5 

79.0 

76.3 

76.3 

85.9 

76.9 

66.9 

59.2 

52.6 

1867 

1868- . 

1869 ... 

1870 .   ...   

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 . 

1875 . 

1876 

1877 

1878 

(*)  No  estimate  of  crop  prepared  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1889  to  1892. 
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K  YE* —  Continued. 


Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Valuk. 

Avi-.i:  A'.l. 

Value  per 
Bushel. 

1879..- 

Bushels. 

23,639,460 
24,540,829 
20,704,950 
29,960,037 
28,058,583 
28,640,000 
21,756,000 
24,489,000 
20,693,000 
28,415,000 
26,555,446 
26,727,615 
27,210,070 

Acres. 

1,625,450 

1,767,619 

1,789,100 

2,227,894 

2,314,754 

2.343,963 

2,129,301 

2,129,918 

2,053,447 

2,364,805 

2,038,485 

1,944,780 

1,890,345 

$15,507,431 
18.564,560 
19,327,415 
18,439,194 
16,300,503 
14,857,040 
12,594,820 
13,181,330 
11,283,140 
16,721,869 
13,612,222 
13,395,476 
11,964,826 

Cent*. 

1880 

65.6 
75.6 

1881 

1882 

93  J 

1883 

6L5 

1884 

;>8.1 

1885 

1886 . 

53.8 

54.5 
58.8 
61.3 

50.1 

44.0 

1887 

1888 

1893 

1894 - 

1895 

• 

Barley ." 


Calendar  Ytear. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

AVERAGE 

Value  Pee 

Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 

11,283,807 
25,727,000 
22,896,100 
28,652,200 
26,295,400 
26,718,500 
26,846,400 
32,044,491 
32,552,500 
36,908,600 
38,710,500 
34,441,400 
42,245,630 
40,283,100 
45,165,346 
41,161,330 
48,953,926 
50,136,097 
61,203,000 
58,360,000 
59,428,000 
56,812,000 
63,884,000 
69,869,495 
61,400,465 
87,072,744 
• 

Acres. 

492,532 
1,131,217 

937,498 
1,025,795 
1,108,924 
1,177,735 
1,397,082 
1,387,106 
1,580,626 
1,789,902 
1,766,511 
1,614,654 
1,790,400 
1,680,700 
1,843,329 
1,967,510 
2,272,103 
2,379,009 
2,608,818 
2,729,359 
2,652,957 
2,901,953 
2,996,382 
3,220,371 
3,170,602 
3,299,973 

$11,383,698 
22,850,130 
29,809,931 
23,387,909 
22,244,584 
21,541,777 
19,837,773 
29,333,529 
29,983,769 
29,952,082 
25,735,110 
22,028,644 
24,483,315 
23,714,444 
30,090,742 
33,862,513 
30,768,015 
29,420,423 
29,779,170 
32,867,696 
31,840,510 
29,464,390 
37,672,032 
28,729,386 
27,134,127 
29,312,413 

Cents. 

100.9 
88.8 

130.2 
81.6 
84.6 
80.6 
73.9 
91.5 
92.1 
81.2 
66.5 
64.0 
58.0 
58.9 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873- 

1874 - 

1875 .' 

1876 - 

1877 

1878 

1879- . 

1880 

1881 .   , 

g9  3 

1882 

6°  9 

1883 .. 

1884 

48  7 

1885 

1886 

53  6 

1887 

51  9 

1888 

59  0 

1893 

41.1 
44  2 

1894 

1895 

33  7 

Hay.* 

Calendar  Y^ear. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

AVERAGE 

Value  Per 
Ton. 

1866 -.     .- 

Tons. 

21,778,627 
26,277,000 
26,141,900 
26,420,000 
24,525,000 
22,239,400 
23,812,800 
25,085,100 
25,133,900 
27,873,600 
30,867,100 
81,629,300 
39,608,296 

Acres. 

17,668,904 
20,020,554 
21,541,573 
18,591,281 
19,861,805 
19,009,052 
20,318,936 
21,894,084 
21,769,772 
23,507,964 
25,282,797 
25,367,708 
26,931,300 

$317,561,837 
372,864,670 
351,941,930 
337,662,600 
338,969,680 
351,717,035 
345,969,079 
339,895,486 
331,420,738 
342,203.445 
300,901,252 
271.934,950 
285,543,752 

$14.58 
14.19 

1867 

1868 

13.46 

1869 

12  7^ 

1870 

13.82 

1871 

15.82 

1872 

14.53 

1873 

13.55 

1874 

13.19 

1875 

12.28 

1876 

9.75 

1877 

8.60 

1878 

7.21 

(*)  No  estimate  of  crop  prepared  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  18S9  to  1898. 
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HAY*—  Continued. 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Ton. 

1879 .          

Tons. 

35,493,000 
31,925,233 
35,135,064 
38,138,049 
46,864,009 
48,470,460 
44,731,550 
41,796,499 
41,454,458 
46,643,094 
65,766,158 
54,874,408 
47,078,541 

Acres. 

27,484,991 
25,863,955 
30,888,700 
32,339,585 
35,515,948 
38,571,593 
39,849,701 
36,501,688 
37,664,739 
38,591,903 
49,613,469 
48,321,272 
44,206,453 

$330,804,494 
371,811,084 
415,131,366 
371,170,326 
384,834,451 
396,139,309 
389,752,873 
353,437,699 
413,440,283 
408,499,565 
570,882,872 
468,578,321 
393,185,615 

$  9.32 
11.65 
11.82 
9.73 
8.21 
8.17 
8.71 
8.46 
9.97 
8.76 
8.68 
8.54 
8.35 

1880 .                

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Buckwheat.* 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 

22,791,839 

21,359,000 

19,863,700 

17,431,100 

9,841,500 

8,328,700 

8,133,500 

7,837,700 

8,016,600 

10,082,100 

'  9,668,800 

10,177,000 

12,246,820 

13,146,000 

14,617,535 

9,486,200 

11,019,353 

7,668,954 

11,116,000 

12,626,000 

11,869,000 

10,844,000 

12,050,000 

12,132.311 

12,668,200 

15,341,399 

Acres. 

1,045,624 
1,227.826 
1,113,953 
1,028,693 
536,992 
413,915 
448,497 
454,152 
452,590 
575,530 
666,441 
649,923 
673,100 
639,900 
822,802 
828,815 
847,112 
857,349 
879,403 
914,394 
917,915 
910,506 
912,630 
815,614 
789,232 
763,277 
• 

$22,164,121 
23,469,650 
20,814,315 
15,814,265 
7,725,044 
6,900,268 
6,747,618 
6,382,043 
6.477,885    . 
7,166,267 
7,021,498 
6,998,810 
6,454,120 
7,856,191 
8,682,488 
8,205,705 
8,038,862 
6,303,980 
6,549,020 
7,057,363 
6,465,120 
6,122,320 
7,627,647 
7,074,450 
7,040,238 
6,936,325 

Cents. 

97.2 
109.9 
104.8 
90.7 
78.5 
82.8 
83.0 
81.4 
80.8 
71.1 
72.6 
68.8 
52.7 
59.8 
59.4 
86.5 
72.9 
82.2 
58.9 
55.9 
54.5 
56.5 
63.3 
58.3 
55.6 
45.2 

1867 

1868 

1869.  -                                               -     -     - 

1870.--    .-- 

1871 .     

1872--.       

1873 

1874-                

1875-.                  ~ 

1876-.                    -- 

1877-.                           

1878.-                           _      

1879-.                -                       

1880-.                              .       --     -  -- 

1881.                                        

1882--                                

1883                                         

1884 

1885                                  

1886                                       

1887                                    - 

1888                                         -     --     - 

1893 

1894                         

1895 

Tobacco.* 

Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

Value. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Pound. 

1866 

Pounds. 

388,128,684 
313,724,000 
320,982,000 
273,775,000 
250,628,000 
263,196,100 
342,304,000 
372,810,000 
178,355,000 
379,347,000 
381,002,000 

Acres. 
520,107 
494,333 
427,189 
481,101 
330,668 
350,769 
416,512 
480,878 
281,662 
559,049 
540,457 

$53,778,888 
41,283,431 
40,081,942 
32,206,325 
26,747,158 
25,901,421 
.      35,730,385 
30,865,972 
23,362,765 
30.342,600 
28,282,968 

Cents. 
13.9 
13.2 
12.5 
11.8 
10.7 

9.8 
10.4 

8.3 
13.1 

8.0 

7.4 

1867 

1868 ■- 

1869 - 

1870 ---     -- 

1871                                        -. 

1872 

1873  .-     

1874                -     - 

1875...     _-. 

1876...     -. 

■1877 

1878--     --. 

392,546,700 

fU9  Sfvn 

22,137,428 

5.6 

(*)  No  estimate  of  crop  prepared  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1889  to  1892. 
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TOBACCO*  -  Continued. 


Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Akea. 

VALUE. 

Avi.i:  \.,i. 
\  Air  I.  PB1 

POI    M>. 

1879... 

Founds. 

391,278,350 
446,296,889 
449,880,014 
513,077,558 
451,545,641 
541,504,000 
562,736,000 
532,537,000 
386,240,000 
565,795,000 
483,023,963 
406,678,385 
491,544,000 

Acres. 
492,100 
602,516 
646,239 
671,522 
638,739 
724,668 
752,520 
750,210 
598,620 
747,326 
702,952 
523,103 
633,950 

$22,727,524 
36,414,615 
43,372,336 
43,189,950 

40,455,362 
44,160,151 
43,265,698 
39,468,218 
40,977,259 
43,666,665 
39,155,442 
27,760,739 
35,574,220 

Cents. 

5  8 

1880 -     -   

8  2 

1881 

')  '', 

1882- 

8  4 

1883        

')  ') 

1884     -             -            — 

8  2 

1885                                      -     -         

7.7 

1886 

7.4 

1887 

1888 

10.6 
7.7 

1893-     -- 

8.1 

1894 -     

6.8 

1895 -- 

7.2 

Potatoes.* 


Calendar  Year. 

Production. 

Area. 

v 

Value. 

WKKAGE 

Value  Per 
Bushel. 

1866 

Bushels. 

107,200,976 
97,783,000 
106,090,000 
133,886,000 
114,775,000 
120,461,700 
113,516,000 
106,089,000 
105,981,000 
166,877.000 
124,827,000 
170,092,000 
124,126,650 
181,626,400 
167,659,570 
109,145,494 
170,972,508 
208,164,425 
190,642,000 
175,029,000 
168,051,000 
134,103,000 
202,365,000 
183,034,203 
170,787,338 
297,237,370 

Acres. 

1,069,381 

1,192,195 

1,131,552 

1,222,250 

1,325,119 

1,220,913 

1,331,331 

1,295,139 

1,310,041 

1,510,041 

1,741,983 

1,792,287 

1,776,800 

1,836,800 

1,842,510 

2,041,670 

2,171,635 

2,289,275 

2,220,980 

2,265,823 

2,287,136 

2,357,322 

2,533,280 

2,605,186 

2,737,973 

2,954,952 

$72,939,029 
89,276.830 
84,150,040 
71,651,730 
82,668,590 
71,836,671 
68,091,120 
74,774,890 
71,823,330 
65,019,420 
83,861,390 
76,249,500 
73,059,125 
79,153,673 
81,062,214 
99,291,341 
95,304,844 
87,849,991 
75,524,290 
78,153,403 
78,441,940 

•  91,506,740 
81,413,589 

108,661,801 
91,526,787 
78,984,901 

Cents. 
68.0 

1867 

91.3 

1868 

79.3 

I860- 

53.5 

1870 ---     

72.0 

1871-.                .       ...   - 

59.6 

1872..            .-     ---     -- 

59.9 

1873-                                                   -   

70.5 

1874 

67.7 

1875.-             

38.9 

187C-.             

67.2 

1877 

1878 

1879..                                 -          -. 

44.8 
58.9 
43.6 

1880                                                      

48.3 

1881 

90.9 

1882 -  _   - 

55.7 

1883-.                ___—_—- 

42.2 

1884.                     --     --     .. 

39.6 

1885.                     ..       

44.7 

1886 

46.7 

1887.-       -   --     - 

68.2 

1888        -       - 

40.2 

1893                  - 

59.0 

1894                  

53.6 

1895            -.     

26.6 

(*)  No  estimate  of  crop  prepared  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1889  to  1892. 


Cotton. 

THE  WORLD'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON. 

(In  thousands  of  bales  of  400  pounds  each.) 


Year. 

Great 
Britain. 

Continent  of 
Europe. 

United 
States. 

East 
Indies. 

Total. 

1880-81 --         -   --   ---   - 

3,572 
3,640 
3,744 
3,666 
3,433 
3,628 
3,694 
3,841 
3,770 
4,016 

2,956 
3,198 
3,380 
3,380 
3,255 
3,465 
3,640 
3,796 
4,069 
4,280 

2,118 

2,197 
2,375 
2,244 
1,909 
2,278 
2,423 
2,530 
2,685 
2,731 

371 
3S9 
447 
520 
5S4 
630 
711 
771 
870 
988 

9.017 

1881  82  --           ---  -   - - 

9.424 

1882  83 --     -  — 

9,946 

1883-84  -.       -     ---   - - 

9,810 

1884-85                   --   -   --- 

9,181 

1885-86                       -     -- 

10,001 

1886-87                      -  -     -   -  - 

10.46$ 

1887-88  -            ---     -     

10,93$ 

1888-89                --           

11,394 

1889-90 

12.015 
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COTTON—  Continued. 


Year. 

Great 
Britain. 

Continent  of 
Europe. 

United 

States. 

East 
Indies. 

Total. 

1890-91 

4,233 

3,977 
3,583 
4,040 
4,080 

4,538 
4,524 
4,576 

4,784 
5,096 

2,958    ' 

3,220 

3,189 

2,830 

3,219 

1,155 
1,142 
1,147 
1,199 
1,342 

12,884 

1891-92 

12,863 

1892-93 

12,495 

1893-94 

1894-95 -  .   ...     .- 

12,853 
13,737 

This  table  (compiled  by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Co., Liverpool)  includes  the  cotton  actually  con- 
sumed by  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  engaged  in  its  manufacture  with  modern  ma- 
chinery,"except  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  PRODUCTION  BY  COUNTRIES. 

(In  400-pound  bales.) 


Country. 

1834. 

1892. 

550 

Italy •.... ..-  ...  _. 

570 

Tahiti...                  

1,150 
4,600 
6,500 

Malta.  --------               .     -.     .        -          -     -.      --_--      .     . 

Java  -      .-        --           ---.      .._-              .        ----. 

Greece.--    -  -      -    -        -    -    ._.                           _.. 

•9,700 

Persia.--      ...  ---------                ---------     _ 

:::::::::::::: 

41,000 
58  000 

20,000 
87,500 

80,000 
91,500 
117,000 
125,000 
281,000 
375  000 

275,000 
85,000 
75,000 

Brazil-     _     -      .  ..--._.. .___.                  _  . 

500,000 

1,398,000 

1,500,000 

2,902,000 

10,688,000 

Egypt-  -     - --  -  -     ------ 

63,700 

462,500 

1,150,000 

32,500 

Elsewhere.. ...      -  -      ___.                   __ . 

Total  world's  crop  -  -        - 

2,251,200 

18,179,570 

The  above  table  is  intended  as  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  world's  cotton  crop  at  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  1834,  a  considerable  proportion  of  which  is  home  consumption ; 
hence  the  greater  magnitude  of  the  crop  here  shown  as  compared  with  that  in  the  first  table. 
The  figures  for  the  latter  year  were  compiled  by  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Doc.  No.  146, 1836).  The  figures  under  the  column  for  1892  were  compiled  from  the  latest  re- 
ports of  United  States  consuls  for  that  and  subsequent  years,  and  from  other  reliable  authorities. 


Cotton  /iDanufacture* 

Growth  in  the  South. 

The  amount  of  cotton  taken  by  Northern  and  Southern  mills  for  the  last 
half- century  has  been  as  follows : 


Year  Ending  August  31. 

Northern  Mills. 

Southern  Mills. 

1850 

Bales. 

475,702 

786,521 

806,890 

1,573,997 

1,789,258 

2,190,766 

2,083,839 

1,600,271 

.Bales. 

87,067 
178,107 

90,000 
221,337 
546,894 
686,080 
862,838 
904,701 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1892 

1895 

1896 

It  was  not  until  1SS0  that  cotton-manufacturing  at  the  South  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Avar.  Since  that  date  it  has  grown  with  marvelous  rapidity. 
Then  the  Southern  mills  were  taking  but  one-eighth  of  the  cotton  manufactured 
in  America,  and  now  they  are  taking  three-eighths.  The  labor  in  the  Southern 
cotton  mills  is  almost  entirely  white. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 


Statistics  of  tbe  principal  Crops, 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  POTATOES  AND  HAY  IN  1895. 


States  and 
Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  -. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ___ 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota  — 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado — 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah - 

Nevada — 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California — 


Potatoes. 


14 
21 
38 
33 

45 
208 
236 
105 
178 
179 
151 
201 

98 
109 
119 

61 

40 
5 
2 

36 


,203 
,395 
,338 
,354 
,324 
,052 
,175 
,942 
,948 
651 
,200 
,525 
,494 
,460 
,277 
,635 
859 
262 
301 
,338 
,090 
177 
299 
444 
,048 
,797 
236 
561 
720 
842 
330 
,764 
,295 
,319 
,169 
,566 
442 
,758 
,756 
742 
422 
,191 
,420 
,888 
,193 
,571 
,179 


Total. —     2,954,952       297,237,370 

! 


Bushels. 


10,139,089 

3,134,930 

5,134,052 

4,303,082 

1,010,712 

3,462,656 

51,749,350 

4,600,548 

23,193,228 

327,758 

2,366,400 

3,031,325 

1,461,026 

401,400 

364,066 

89,925 

480,130 

363,196 

827,789 

1,276,082 

1,476,300 

2,443,328 

2,297,631 

3,908,184 

13,107,024 

23,916,497 

6,945,576 

13,749,197 

19,230,040 

23,991,036 

21,340,980 

10,765,276 

7,869,240 

7,994,373 

4,037,154 

5,192,448 

288,426 

275,800 

3,491,820 

59,360 

29,118 

1,064,852 

213,000 

408,240 

2,412,757 

1,124,544 

1,888,425 


Value. 


f  3,447,290 

1,003,178 

1,334,854 

2,065,479 

454,820 

1,419,689 

11,902,351 

1,564,186 

6,494,104 

124,548 

709,920 

1,151,904 

803,564 

293,022 

258,487 

89,925 

388,905 

232,445 

596,008 

995,344 

752,913 

977,331 

965,005 

1,524,192 

4,194,248 

3.826.640 

2,153,129 

4,124,759 

3,269,107 

3.358,745 

4,054,786 

2,691,319 

3,305,081 

2,398,312 

1,049,660 

882,716 

138,444 

154,448 

1,152,301 

37,397 

17,471 

362,050 

80,940 

163,296 

675,572 

438,572 

906,444 


$78,984,901 


Hat. 


Acres. 


1,104,932 

621,607 

835,476 

585,440 

82,216 

471,106 

4,873,320 

495,443 

2,843,611 

55,372 

349,038 

685,488 

167,816 

144,986 

147,838 

6,719 

74,987 

76,119 

36,897 

457,214 

178,663 

396,314 

475,246 

513,865 

1,803,558 

1,243,048 

1,566,763 

1,998,686 

1,556,961 

1,570;591 

4,270,910 

2,329,731 

3,372,007 

1,829,752 

1,959,200 

412,237 

311,337 

236,003 

810,408 

46,221 

34,408 

179,575 

155,138 

178,832 

324,472 

655,149 

1,681,753 


44,206,453 


Tons. 


1,127,031 

590,527 

893,959 

649,838 

74,817 

400,440 

3,557,524 

599,486 

2,872,047 

68,108 

436,298 

774,601 

273,540 

144,986 

236,541 

10,280 

116,980 

148,432 

74,532 

676,677 

214,396 

550,876 

337,425 

693,718 

1,046,064 

720,968 

955,725 

1,319,133 

1,370,126 

2,041.768 

4,612,583 

2,725,785 

4,181,289 

1,811,454 

1,547,768 

585,377 

292,657 

254,883 

1,961,187 

120,637 

63,655 

459,712 

466,965 

459,598 

600,273 

1,166,165 

2,791,710 


Value. 


$10,909,660 

7,381,588 

10,950,998 

11,372,165 

1,290,593 

6,447,084 

43,738,079 

7,577,503 

35,326,178 

828,193 

5,039,242 

8,853,689 

2,773,696 

1,104,793 

2,578,297 

136,004 

1,194,366 

1,439,790 

718,488 

4,351,033 

1,987,451 

5,965,987 

4,295,420 

7,589,275 

13,347,777 

9,437,471 

11,497,372 

13;521,113 

13,194,313 

10,453,852 

29,751,141 

18,535,338 

13,631,002 

6,448,776 

5,092,157 

2,037,112 

3,336,290 

1,656,740 

11,512,168 

965,096 

572,895 

2,422,682 

3,152,014 

2,872,488 

4,051,843 

7,136,930 

19,709,473 


47,078,541     $393,185,615 

I 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  POTATOES  AND  HAY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  YEARS  1893-95. 


Potatoes. 

Hay. 

Year. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Value. 

1893               - -- 

2,605,186 
2,737,973 
2,954,952 

183,034,203 
170,787,338 
297,237,370 

$108,661,801 
91,526,787 
78,984,901 

49,613,469 
48,321,272 
44,206,453 

65,766,158 
54,874,408 
47,078,541 

$570,882,872 
468,578,321 

1894   .        .-         ...  ---  --- 

1895 

393,185,615 

No  estimates  concerning  these  products 
the  years  1889-1892. 


were  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 


ACREAGE, 

PRODUCTION,  ETC 

.,  OF  THE  C  OTTOH 

1  KO]'  Ol     ISM. 

States  anb 
Territories. 

Acres. 

Bales. 

Bales 
per 

acre. 

Movement 

by  rail  and 
water,  Sept. 

1,  1894,  to 
April;. 

Remaining 

on  planta- 

.  ndat 

interior 

town-  April 

1,1895. 

Bought  by 
mills  from 

10  April  1, 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

2,664.561 

1,483,319 

201,621 

3,610,968 

233,898 

168 

8.243 

1,313,296 

2.-26.272 

63,696 

1,296.522 

28,992 

2,160,391 

879,954 

6,854,621 

61,128 

854,122 

709,722 

48,005 

1,183,924 

104,887 

67 

2,685 

721.591 

1,167,881 

24.114 

454,920 

13,001 

818,330 

286,630 

3,073.521 

12.7e-5 

Per  Cent. 
0.32 

.24 
.33 

.45 
.40 
.33 
.55 
.41 
.38 
.35 
.45 
.38 
.33 
.45 
.21 

Bales. 

- 
46,573 
966.291 
104,414 
67 
2,685 
677,843 
1409,12 
-      - 
277-   I 
12,715 
571.176 
261,096 
2.97 
12  "- 

Bales. 

Georgia 

Indian  Territory 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

46,012 

- 
31,126 

-- 
.- 

155 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

145, 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Virginia 

213  ■ 

Total 

23,657,950 

9,476.4S5 

.40 

-.659 

384*880 

The  mill  purchases  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table  include  onlv  the  cotton 
bought  by  Southern  mills  in  the  States  in  which  they  are  located.  To  arrive  at  the  total  South- 
ern mill  purchases,  there  should  be  added  43,232  bales  purchased  in  States  other  than  those  in 
which  the  mills  are  situated,  and  included  in  the  movement  by  rail  and  water. 

AVERAGE  FARM  PRICE  OF  VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OX 
DECEMBER  1  EX  EACH  YEAR  FR03I  1886  TO  1895. 


CROP. 


Corn per  bushel 

Wheat 

Bve 

Oats 

Barley " 

Buckwheat " 

IrishPotatoes " 

Hay per  ton 

Cotton per  pound 

LeafTobacco " 


1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

1889. 

1888 

$0,253  .5/0.457 

§0.365  $0,393 

$0,506 

(0.28S 

$0,341 

.509 

.491 

.538 

.624 

.839 

.698 

.   1 

.440 

.501 

.513 

.5*5 

.774 

.629 

.457 

.591 

.199 

.324 

.294 

.317 

.315 

.424 

.230 

378 

.337 

.442 

.411 

.472 

.540 

.648 

.427 

.596 

.452 

.556 

.583 

.534 

.579 

.577 

.515 

.636, 

.266 

.536 

.590 

.673 

.371 

777 

.403 

.404 

8.35 

8.54 

8.68 

8.49 

8.39 

7.74 

7.88 

.076 

.046 

.070 

.084 

.073 

.05-: 

.083 

.   « 

.069 

.068 

.081 



.084 

.077 

.071 



1887.     1886. 


$0,444 

..544 
.304 
.522 
.561 

9.34 


5  ■:''•' 

.531 

.    - 

.544 
.450 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT  IN  1895. 

States  and 

Corn*.                                                    Wheat. 

Territories. 

Acres.           Bushels. 

Value.            Acres. 

Bushels.          Value. 

Maine 

>.ew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island- — 

Connecticut 

New  York I 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee  

West  Virginia 


14,212 

26.554 

47,225 

42,078 

9,217 

46,658 

506,016 

279.755 

1.295.5-0 

203.571 

6.6.836 

1.753.073 

2.505.55-3 

1,759.271 

3,244.037 

552.379 

2,790.974 

2,277,036 

1,247.195 

4,087,332 

2,342.305 

3,325,321 

688,545 


596.904 

1,079,531 

2.153.460 

1,847,224 

284,805 

1,768,338 

15,014.170 

9.233,004 

43,512,681 

4.281.291 

16.531.205 

32,607,15S 

36.375.412 

19,S60,90S 

42.172.481 

6.156.645 

44.376,457 

35,977,169 

22.574.2S4 

107.905.565 

50,359.558 

83,133.025 

16,662,789 


$      322.32? 

550.561 

1,033,661 


i.r-* 


s-r.s:s 


-     5SS 


159,491 
901,852 

8,106,377 

3,877,862 
16,969,946 

1,455,639 

6.116.546 
12,064.64S 
13,S23,797 

9,136,018 
17:290.717 

2.907,723 
16,419^00 
13,311.553 

9,039*714 
33.450.725 
16,115.059 
22.445,917 

6,665.116 


108,139 

1,232.315 
92,181 

158  96£ 
699.525 

134.160 
214,630 


7,301,069 

1.340.924 

- 
I 

7,8      " 

•    -  K 

4.745.552 
1.330,706 


- 
1     . 

-  »2S     . 

1,091,179 


49.771 


365.200 
154,500 


37.1-4 


-    5.   - 

22     5-J 


2.051.640 

;  "     72* 

4.303,780 


l..--;.8-2 
52     557 

2,969.608 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PKINCIPAL  CROPS. 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  CORN  AND  WHEAT  IN  1895—  Continued. 


States  and 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Territories. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Kentucky  -  ..-  -  .. 

3,010,876 

2,846.110 

994,090 

3,702,310 

6,821,833 

1,040,676 

1,152,458 

8,504,349 

6,613,118 

8,426,327 

7,806,526 

1,119,229 

30,938 

1,331 

2,483 

178,308 

26,956 

5,105 

8,918 

"~T,656 

5,454 

13,395 

65,416 

93,939,331 

92,783,186 

33,600,242 

121.435,768 

255,136,554 

33,093,497 

35,956,690 

298,502,650 

238,072,248 

204,759,746 

125,685,069 

12,423,442 

658,979 

33,275 

68,283 

3,690,976 

733,203 

132,730 

181,035 

$25,363,619 

25,051,460 

10,752,077 

27,930,227 

56,130,042 

9,928,049 

7,191,338 

53,73^,477 

47,614,450 

38,904,352 

22,623,312 

2,857,392 

158,155 

24,956 

38,921 

1,513,300 

410,594 

99,548 

88,707 

871,672 

2,422,224 

1,154,379 

2,205,923 

1,732,792 

555,885 

2,851,485 

700,245 

1,541,664 

2,976,567 

1,232,252 

2,438,424 

2,907,510 

44,570 

7,623 

119,500 

39,669 

12,227 

109,086 

5,651 

68,646 

464,255 

593,136 

3,084,446 

227,426 

9,501,225 
32,215,579 
15,237,803 
20,294,492 
19,060,712 

8,616,218 
65,584,155 
13,654,778 
18,499,968 
22,919,566 
14,787,024 
29,261,088 
61.057,710 

1,065,223 
198,198 

2,808,250 
809,248 
250,654 

2,443.526 
122^27 

1,221,899 

7,195,952 
11,862,720 
40,097,798 

2,592,656 

$  5,795,747 
19,329,347 

Ohio 

9,142,682 
11,567,860 
10,102,177 

4,394,271 

Wisconsin    .      

28,857,028 
6,281,198 

Iowa.-  

Missouri.  ---... 

9,434,984 

10,313,805 

Nebraska.  ..  . 

5,914,810 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

11,119,213 

23,201,930 

777,613 

126,847 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah .      . 

1,572,620 
590,751 
162,925 

1,075,151 
60,087 

50,839 

93,263 

353,(528 

2,256,852 

31,520 

37,305 

194,495 

1,196,132 

574,293 

Washington 

2,950,340 
5,575,478 

24,058,679 
1,244,475 

Total 

82,075,830 

2,151,138,580 

$544,985,534 

34,047,332 

467,102,947 

$237,938,998 

ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  OATS  AND  BARLEY  IN  1895. 


States  and 
Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  -- 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York.. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina- . 
South  Carolina.- 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio. 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri-- 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota  -.- 
North  Dakota ... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 


Oats. 


138,441 
29,651 
116,452 

15,274 

3,765 

23,267 

1,440,579 

107,561 

1,152,565 

24.544 

88,550 

459,043 

506,777 

288,837 

460,624 

39,836 

349,676 

J32/281 

38,383 

703,825 

327,027 

454,887 

151,253 

505,819 

990,678 

973,439 

1,130,812 

3,020,784- 

1,864,505 

1,954,764 

3,960,332 

1,102,805 

1,680,223 

1,676,962 

717,580 

594,016 

68,326 

14,175 

98,812 


Bushels. 


5,551,484 

1,094,122 

5,100,598 

549,864 

121,986 

742,217 

45,666,354 

3,818,416 

36,536,311 

468,790 

2,320,010 

8,125,061 

7,652,333 

4,390,322 

6,679,048 

406,327 

5,210,172 

2,076,812 

575,745 

14,569,178 

8,306,486 

10,234,958 

3,539,320 

13,252,458 

31,404,493 

23,265,192 

25,895,595 

73,707,130 

63,020,269 

77,995,084 

182,967,338 

30,547,699 

30,075,992 

39,911,696 

18,154,774 

19,067,914 

2,446,071 

581,175 

3,389,252 

393,773 


Value. 


$  1,887,505 

382,943 

1,683,197 

186,954 

47,575 

230,087 

12,786,579 

1,107,341 

9,864,804 

135,949 

626,403 

2,437,518 

2,907,887 

2,151,258 

3,072,362 

264,113 

2,188,272 

809,957 

207,268 

3,787,986 

2,658,076 

2,763,439 

1,132,582 

3,445,639 

6,908,988 

5,350,994 

5,179,119 

12,530,212 

11,343,648 

10,919,312 

25,615,427 

5,498,586 

5,112,919 

5,587,637 

3,122,621 

3,050,866 

1,076,271 

226,658 

948,991 

177,198 


Barley. 


Acres. 


12,607 
5,335 

18,668 

1,839 

381 


239,005 
"l2"814 


2,484 


2,491 


2,672 

29,244 

69,356 

6,811 

17,645 

370,938 

484,369 

453,031 

940 

17,942 

49,051 

130,445 

290,766 

5,701 

~14~29(j 
1,852 


Bushels. 


408,467 

136,576 

619,778 

41,378 

8,954 

~5~,473~,215 

"_258~,843 


53,654 

"""57,542 

"~~88~978 

824,681 

1,255,344 

102,165 

352,900 

10,868,483 

17,437,284 

12,684,868 

14,382 

258,365 

1,393,048 

2,543,678 

8,839,286 

142,525 

"447",277 
51,856 


Value. 


$  212,403 

76,483 

291,296 

26,896 

6,716 

""4~,433",364 
"i06"l26 


28,973 


28,771 


33,812 

338,119 

539,798 

40,866 

158,805 

3,695,284 

4,184,948 

2,917,520 

6,903 

59,424 

334,332 

483,299 

1,767,857 

84,090 


268,366 
35,262 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OBOPS. 


ACREAGE,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  OATS  AM)  BARLEY  IX    1896— Continued. 


States  and 

Oat  8. 

liAKI.I.V. 

Tekritokies. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Value. 

""~27~,407 

:~~3~1~317 

91,116 

251,423 

60,144 

10,165 

6,366 

8,180 

10,600 

52,070 

34,782 

937,127 

261,241 
190,980 
262,578 
269,847 

1,942,211 

768,682 
19,023,678 

$  182,869 
74,48.' 
131,289 
109,186 
788,040 

Utah. 

926,357 

277,907 

1,102,358 
3,671,975 

7,240,982 
1,690,046 

319,684 
1,028,153 
1,955,065 

659,118 

Washington 

7,00<>,471 

Total 

27,878,406 

824,443,537 

$163,655,068 

3,299,973 

87,072,744 

$29,312,413 

PRODUCTION   OF   OATS 

SINCE  1893 

. 

Tear. 

Total  Pro- 
duction. 

Total  Area 
of  Crop. 

Total  Value 
of  Crop. 

Average 

Value  Per 

Bushel. 

Average 

Yield  Per 

Acre. 

Average 

Value  Per 
Acre. 

1893  . 

Bushels. 
638,854,850 
662,036,928 

Acres. 
27,273,033 
27,023,553 
27,878,406 

Dollars. 

187,567,092 
214,816,920 
163,655,068 

Cents. 
29.4 
32.4 
19.9 

Bushels. 
23.4 
24.5 
29.6 

DoUart. 

6  88 

1894...       ..   .. 

7  93 

1895 

824,443,537 

5.87 

Our  exports  of  oats  (including  oatmeal  reduced  at  the  rate  of  18  pounds  to  the  hushel) 
rarely  exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop,  the  highest  ratio,  nearly  2  per  cent,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1889-90,  having  followed  the  very  large  crop  of  1889,  the  largest  recorded  until  1895.  The 
export  of  oatmeal  during  the  six  months  ending  December,  1895,  exceeded  that  of  any  entire 
fiscal  year  since  1886. 

The  barley  acreage  in  1895  was  the  largest  on  record,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
the  highest  in  a  quarter  century. 

THE  WORLD'S  COTTON  CROP— 1865  TO  1895. 
[In  thousands  of  bales,  except  imports  into  the  United  States.] 


Imports  into  Europe  from  all  Other 

Unitea  states. 

Countries.  (In  Bales  of  400  Pounds.) 

Total 
Crop 

Proportion. 

Commer- 

Total 

Imports 

Price 
Mid- 

c 

*    . 

03 
00 

c 

s 

cial  Year. 

Crops 

United 

States. 

(a) 

United 

States 

(Bales  of 

dling 

Upland 

New 

ft 

03 

03 
■8 

03  03 

*.- 

~03 

OS 

c-3 

a 

of  the 
World. 

03 
03 

0  . 

.    m 

400  lbs.) 

York. 

o« 

bo 

53 

03 

H" 

0 

a 

0 

pa 

H 

H 

Fh 

H 

fc> 

Cents. 

Perc. 

Perc. 

1865 

6  300 

90,083 

83.38 

150 

549 

239 

84 

1,316 

2,338 

2,695 

13.25 

86.75 

1866 

2,269 

15,706 

43.20 

222 

279 

161 

77 

1,721 

2,460 

5,011 

50.91 

49.09 

1867 

2,097 

2,315 

31.59 

220 

305 

129 

103 

1,390 

2,147 

4,593 

53.25 

46.75 

18G8 - 

2,519 

1,287 

24.85 

309 

355 

145 

85 

1,476 

2,370 

5,137 

53.86 

46.14 

1869 

2,366 

3,805 

29.01 

281 

353 

207 

92 

1,578 

2,511 

5,171 

51.52 

48.48 

1870 

3,122 

4,245 

23.98 

217 

379 

136 

79 

1,057 

1,868 

5,291 

64.69 

35.31 

1871 

4,352 

2,992 

16.95 

281 

396 

119 

130 

1,384 

2,310 

7,075 

67.35 

32.65 

1872 

2,974 

7,235 

20.48 

377 

489 

138 

121 

1,526 

2,651 

5,915 

55.18 

44.82 

1873 

3,930 

11,064 

18.15 

243 

484 

143 

105 

1,155 

2,130 

6,452 

66.99 

33.01 

1874 

4,170 

9,065 

17.00 

252 

532 

93 

98 

1,317 

2,292 

6,869 

66.63 

33.37 

1875 

3,832 

5,373 

15.00 

216 

552 

88 

69 

1,420 

2,345 

6,551 

64.20 

35.80 

1876 

4,632 

6,129 

13.00 

169 

749 

89 

55 

1,134 

2,196 

7,344 

70.00 

30.00 

1877 

4,474 

6,641 

11.73 

149 

625 

89 

37 

930 

1,830 

6,741    72.85 

27.15 

1878 

4,773 

7,580 

11.28 

68 

458 

51 

73 

813 

1,463 

6,849 

79.37 

20.63 

1879 

5,074 

7,484 

10.83 

47 

616 

81 

42 

868 

1,604 

7,248 

77.87 

22.13 

1880 - 

5,761 

8,869 

12.02 

78 

583 

24 

33 

1,074 

1,792 

8,312 

78.44 

21.56 

1881- 

6,605 

11,125 

11.34 

135 

727 

26 

33 

1,098 

2,019 

9,589 

78.85 

21.15 

'1882 

5,456 

10,850 

12.16 

166 

597 

38 

32 

1,677 

2,510 

8,570 

70.71 

29  29 

1883 

6,949 

10,204 

10.63 

154 

620 

24 

30 

1,520 

2,348 

10,406    77.44 

22.56 

1884 

5,713 

17,549 

10.64 

130 

703 

62 

30 

1,553 

2,478 

8,963  I  72.35 

27.65 

1885 

5,706 

12,789 

10.54 

99 

808 

65 

29 

943 

1,944 

8,350 

76.72 

23. 2  B 

1886 

6,575 

12,681 

9.44 

96 

709 

46 

30 

1,306 

2,187 

9,686 

77.42 

22.68 

1887 

6,505 
7,046 

9,811 

10.25 

208 

734 

41 

28 

1,575 

2,586 

10,037 

74.15 

25.85 

1888 •- 

13,744 

10.27 

151 

638 

27 

34 

1,141 

1,991 

9,991 

80.07 

19.93 

1889 

6,938 

19,933 

10.71 

91 

760 

28 

35 

1,600 

2,514 

10,499 

75.79 

24.21 

1890- 

7,311 

21,515 

11.53 

118 

788 

30 

43 

1,887 

2,866 

11,386 

7  4.  S3 

25.11 

1891 

8,652 

52,272 

9.03 

123 

971 

28 

47 

1,264 

2,433 

12,604 

80.69 

19.31 

1892 

1893 

9,035 
6,700 

71,659 
108,420 

7.64 
8.24 

86 
206 

1,206 
1,120 

63 
69 

49 
58 

1,122 
1,092 

2,526 
2,545 

13,214 
10.521 

80.88 
75.81 

19.12 
24.19 

1894 

1895 

7,549 
9,476 

69,265 
123,330 

7.67 
6.26 

153 
cl62 

1,398 
1,104 

48 

25 

1,162 

774 

2.786 
2,040 

11,668 
13,157 

76.13 
84.50 

23.  >\ 
15.50 

a  In  commercial  bales.       b  Estimated. 


Includes  countries  other  than  Brazil. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROPS. 


The  foregoing  table  does  not  give  the  actual  cotton  production  of  the  -world,  but  only  so 
far  as  shown  by  the  United  States  crops  and  the  imports  into  Europe  from  all  other  cotton- 
producing  countries.  There  is  comparatively  little  home  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Peru, 
the  West  Indies,  Turkey,  and  Egj-pt.  On  the  contrary,  East  India  in  recent  years  has  con- 
sumed large  quantities  of  her  own  growth.  The  crops  of  China  and  Japan  are  unknown,  but 
that  of  the  former  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  bales,  and  the  latter  (iucluding  Java)  at  about  100,000 
bales  of  400  pounds,  all  of  which  are  consumed  at  home.  A  small  amount  of  cotton  was  ex- 
ported from  China  to  Europe  during  the  cotton  famine,  from  1861  to  1866,  which  is  included  in 
the  foregoing  table.  To  arrive  at  the  world's  crop,  in  uniform  bales  of  400  pounds,  the  United 
States  crops  were  reduced  from  commercial  baies  to  bales  of  400  pounds  and  added  to  total 
imports  into  Europe. 

AVERAGE  YIELD   PER  ACRE   AND   AVERAGE   CONDITION   OF  CROPS,  BY 
STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  OCTOBER  1,  1896. 
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\Bush.  Bush.  Bush.  Bush.  P.c.  P.c.  P.c  P.c. 
Maine 27.2  1 41.6  i   30.6  1  :oo 84    102 

P.c 

Lbs  Lbs 

P.c. 

112 

New  Hampshire 

16.6 
16.4 

19.6  |   39.9 
18.6      38 

29.3        83  .__.     103      87 

33          97 100      91 

30         100 106!     71 

272 

.... 

125 
91 

22 

33.5 
26.6 
26.5 

97 

29 

99     Rfi 

_     . 

70 

15.4 
14.3 
13.8 
16 

~~9~2~ 

10 
7.5 

4.8 
7.1 

98 

91 

72 
79 
74 
91 
50 
94 
98 

97 

15 
14.6 
14 
17 
16.3 
8.5 

8 

8 

30.6  j   23.2  j     85—.;     95 

36.9  ! '     88-—      87 

28.6  j   17.2       82  ____    100 

20       1____|.___    100 

14.5  j 85  ~~      96 

18.8  L       -      89 97 

1  525 

101 

99 

97 
100 

48 

— 

94 

91 

97 

30 

100 
93 
81 
80 
68 
76 
68 
63 
49 
44 
40 

80 
85 
69 

~~S5 

"¥i 

74 
99 
73 
96 

?4 

.::: 

58 
64 
67 
67 
66 
61 
60 
61 
57 
53 
69 

09 

North  Carolina 

11.8 
11.2 
11.4 

73      82      87 
79      90    100 
85      84      70 
94      75  .... 
63      81      53 
41      76      51 

93 

90 
86 
76 
72 
64 
60 
41 
53 
46 
78 

8 

98 

~63 
87 
69 
62 
52 
48 
37 

33 
30 

..      —- 

33 

10.2 
14.1 
12.7 

! 

58 

8.2 
9 

8 

32 

53 

:::::::::: 

61      fi4 

34 
39 
44 
71 

10? 

50 

Texas 

11.7 

8 

8 

9.7 

8.1 

9 
12 

9 

13.6 
14.5 
14 
15 
10.7 
11 
14 
10.5 
10 
•22 
30 
IS 
21 
23 
25 
29 
25 
16 
15.5 
14.5 

To" 

9 

10.6 
11 
9.6 
9.2 
10.6 
15.3 
14.6 
15.6 
17.5 
12.2 

16.9 
11.6 
12 

21.8 
16.4 
15.8 
22.8 
19.7 
30 
29.2 
8 
28 
34.5 
32.2 
28.1 
18 
11.3 
18.9 
26.1 
21.2 
55.4 

41 

55 
SO 

45 

37 

.-      83  - 

78 

39 

91              104 

10* 

Ql 

44 

14.8 
20.2 
22.3 

20.3 
23.7 
27.4 
27.2 

2b!s 

17.5 
4.6 
19.9 
28.5 
16.1 

■ 

97!    98 
106  .  94 

42 

Ohio 

84 

91 

74 

81  -     -    102      74 

107 

88U-- 

82  .... 
95  ._-_ 
79  .-_'__ 
91  — 
69 

100 

105 

106l     S8 
102      94 

91 
96 

94 
90 
122 

87  .... 
94...." 
91L__. 
99 

57 

71 

98 
97 
102 
85 
81 

66 
75 
84 
82 
71 

.... 

102 

qo 

99 
92 
85 
104 

450 
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~~79 

"~85 

92 
99 

88 
88 
96 

.::: 

96 

60 

45 

101      87 

95  j     98 

7"> 

109 

89     88 
124      93 

100    100 

34.7 

23.5       27.2 

20 

70j     64 

84 
102 

64 

23.9  ! 

102      85 

68 

Utah -      

20      ;    33.4 

27.1    -,_L,~      93      86 

"     --— 

98 

42 

100 

41.9 

15.3 
26      1 
21.8 
21.6 

...   i 

89 
84 

100 
58 
49 
50 

15 

12.7 

14.5 

31.1 

18.8 
32.7 
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.... 

88  .... 

78     72 
76     72 

82 

1240 
P7R 

64 
59 

10 



1 

900 

1 

.... 

Total 

11.9 

13.3 

24.3 

21.6       86  £8.6 

90.5  81.7 

.... 

60.7  76.9' 

66.7 
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! 

1 

1 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Efcucational  IFnstituttons  in  tbe  Tilnitefc  States  Ibavina 
Courses  In  Agriculture. 


Static. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  __ 

California.  _ 


Colorado 

Connecticut 


Delaware 
Florida... 


Georgia . 
Idaho  ... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana . 


Name  of  Institution. 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 

Louisiana . 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan.. 


Minnesota  . 
Mississippi. 


Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania-.. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina- 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College- 
University  of  Arizona.. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University 

College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Univer- 
sity  

The  State  Agricultural  College "" 

Storrs  Agricultural  College 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity  

Delaware  College "_'_ 

State  College  for  Colored  Students 

State    Agricultural    and    Mechanical 

College.. _ 

Florida  State  Normal  School 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts— 
College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University 
College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University 
School  of   Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
and  Veterinary  Science  of  Purdue 

University... 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts... 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College ... 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

State  Normal  School 

State  University  and  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  College 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural 

and  Mechanical  College 

The  Maine  State  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Michigan  Agricultural  College 


Locality. 


PKESIDEN' 


Auburn  

Tucson 

Fayetteville 


Berkeley 

Fort  Collins  . 
Storrs 


New  Haven. 

Newark 

Dover 


Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.. 


Washington 

West  Virginia- 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University.. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Alcorn  Agr'tural  and  Mech.  College... 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 

Arts  of  the  University 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts 

Industrial  College  of  the  University... 
School  of  Agriculture  of  University... 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School... 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts. .. 

Cornell  University 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Agr'tural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

College  of  Agr'ture  and  Mech.  Arts... 

Clemson  Agricultural  College 

College  of  Agr'ture  and   Mechanics 

Institute  of  Claflin  University 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

State  Agr'tural  and  Mech.  College — 

State  Agr'tural  and  Mech.  College 

iPrairie  View  State  Normal  School 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

State  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni 

versity 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.. 
Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In 

stitute 

Agric.  College  and  School  of  Science.. 

West  Virginia  University 

The  West  Virginia  Colored  Institute.. 
College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University.. 
College  of  Agr'ture  of  the  University.. 


Lake  City 

Tallahassee 

Athens 

Moscow 

Urbana— 


Lafayette 

Ames 

Manhattan 

Lexington 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge.. 

New  Orleans.. 

Orono 

College  Park.. 

Amherst 

Agricultural 

lege 

Minneapolis 

Agricultural    Col 

lege 

Westside 


Columbia 
Bozeman. 
Lincoln  ._ 
Reno 


w.  r,  Broun. 
Howard  Billman, 
J.  L.  Buchanan. 

M.  Eelloffff. 

Alston  Kllis. 
B.  F.  Koojih. 

Timothy  Dwight. 
A.  N.  Raub. 

W.  C.  Jason. 

O.  Clute. 
T.  De  S.  Tucker. 
II.  C.  While. 
F.  B.  Gault. 
A.  S.  Draper. 


J.  IT.  Smart. 
W.  M.  Beardshear. 
Geo.  T.  Fairchild. 
J.  K.  Patterson. 

J.  H.  Jackson. 


Col 


Durham 

New  Brunswick- . 

Mesilla  Park 

Ithaca. 

Raleigh 

Fargo  

Columbus 

Stillwater 

Corvallis.- 

State  College... 

Kingston 

Clemson  College 


Orangeburg 

Brookings 

Knoxville 

College  Station... 

Prairie  View 

Logan 


Burlington 

Blacksburg  


Hampton 

Pullman 

Morgantown 

Farm 

Madison 

Laramie 


J.  W.  Nicholson. 

H.  A.  Hill. 
A.  W.  Harris. 
R.  W.  Silvester. 
H.  H.  Goodell. 


J.  L.  Snyder. 
Cyrus  Northrop. 

8.  D.  Lee. 

T.  J.  Calloway. 

Richard  H.  Jesse. 
James  Reid. 
G.  E.  MacLean. 
J.  E.  Stubbs. 

C.  S.  Murkland. 
Austin  Scott. 
S.  P.  3IcCrea. 
J.  G.  Schurman. 
A.  Q.  Holliday. 
J.  H.  Worst. 
J.  H.  Canfield. 
G.  E.  Morrow. 
John  M.  Bloss. 
George  W.  Atherton 
J.  H.Washburn. 
E.  B.  Craighead. 

L.  M.  Dunton. 

L.  McLouth. 

C.  W.  Dabnev,  Jr. 

S.  Ross. 

C.  Anderson. 
Joshua  H.  Paul. 

M.  H.  Ruokham. 
J.  M.  McBryde. 

H.  B.  Frissell. 
E.  A.  Bryan. 
J.  L.  Goodknight. 
J.  H.  Hill. 
O.K.  Adams. 
\.  A.  Johnson. 
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Hgricultural  Biperiment  Stations  in  the  IHnitefc  States,  TTbeir 
^Location,  Directors,  anfc  principal  Xines  ot  Morfe* 


Station. 


Alabama  (College),  Auburn 

Alabama  (Canebrake),  Union- 
town  

Arizona,  Tucson. 

Arkansas,  Fayetteville 

California,  Berkeley 


Colorado,  Fort  Collins 

Connecticut  (State),  New  Haven 

Connecticut  (Storrs),  Storrs.. 

Delaware,  Newark 


Florida,  Lake  City 

Georgia,  Experiment- 
Idaho,  Moscow... 


Illinois,  Urbana 


Indiana,  LaFayette— 


Iowa,  Ames— 

Kansas,  Manhattan 

Kentucky,  Lexington 

Louisiana  (Sugar)  New  Orleans- 
Louisiana  (State),  Baton  Rouge . 

Louisiana  (North),  Calhoun... 
Maine,  Orono 


Maryland,  College  Park 

Massachusetts  (Hatch),  Amherst 

Michigan,  Agricultural  College 
Minnesota,  St.  Anthony  Park.. 
Mississippi,  Agr'tural  College- 


Missouri,  Columbia 

Montana,  Bozeman 

Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Nevada,  Reno _. 


Director. 


W.  L.  Broun . 

H.  Benton... 
W.  S.  Devol- 
R.  L.  Bennett 


B.  W.  Hilgard 


Alston  Ellis 

S.  W.  Johnson 

W.  O.  At  water 

A.  T.  Neale - 

O.  Clute 

R.  J.  Redding 

C.P.  Fox— 

T.  J.  Burrill 

C.  S.  Plumb 

James  Wilson 

G.  T.  Fairchild— . 

M.  A.  Scovell 

W.  C.  Stubbs 

W.  C.  Stubbs 

W.  C.  Stubbs 

W.  H.  Jordan 

R.  H.  Miller 

H.  H.  Goodell 

C.  D.  Smith 

W.  M.  Liggett— 

S.  M.  Tracy 

P.  Schweitzer 

S.  M.  Emery 

G.  E.  MacLean 

J.  E.  Stubbs 


Lines  of  Work  in  Addition  to  Chemistry, 
Horticulture,  and  Field  Experiments. 


Meteorology;  botany;  diseases  of  plants. 

Diseases  of  animals. 

Entomology;  forestry;  irrigation. 

Analysis  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs; 
entomology;  diseases  of  plants;  diseases 
of  animals. 

Meteorology;  physics  and  chemistry  of 
soils;  composition  and  cultivation  of 
grapes  aud  orchard  fruits  (especially 
olives);  composition  of  feeding  stuffs; 
entomology;  technology,  drainage,  and 
irrigation ;  reclamation  of  alkali  lands. 

Meteorology;  botany;  entomology;  irriga- 
tion. 

Analysis  and  inspection  of  fertilizers ;  chem- 
istry of  feeding  stuffs;  chemistry  of  milk 
and  its  products;  diseases  of  plants;  pot 
experiments  with  organic  nitrogen. 

ChemiPtry  of  feeding  stuffs  and  food  of  man ; 
digestion  experiments;  dietary  studies; 
bacteriology  of  milk  and  its  products; 
dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants ;  entomology ;  feeding  ex- 
periments; dairying;  diseases  of  animals. 

Dairying. 

Botany;  soils  and  water;  feeding  experi- 
ments (pigs) ;  drainage  and  irrigation. 

Bacteriology;  forestry;  diseases  of  plants; 
entomology;  feeding  experiments;  dairy- 
ing. 

Pot  and  field  experiments;  feeding  experi- 
ments (cows  and  sheep);  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments ;  dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  diseases  of  animals;  irri- 
gation. 

Soils ;  fertilizer  analysis ;  diseases  of  plants ; 
entomology;  dairying. 

Soils;  sugar  making;  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion. 

Geology;  soils;  diseases  of  plants;  ento- 
mology; diseases  of  animals. 

Feeding  experiments. 

Diseases  of  plants  ;  digestion  and  feeding  ex- 
periments; diseases  of  animals;  dairying. 

Soils;  entomology;  feeding  experiments; 
drainage. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  diges- 
tion and  feeding  experiments;  meteorol- 
ogy; diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  dis- 
eases of  animals. 

Botany;  soils;  diseases  of  plants;  entomol- 
ogy; feeding  experiments;  diseases  of 
animals;  dairying;  irrigation. 

Chemistry  of  foods;  soils;  weeds;  entomol- 
ogy; feeding  and  breeding  experiments, 
diseases  of  animals;  dairying. 

Botany;  soils;  entomology;  digestion  and 
feeding  experiments ;  diseases  of  animals ; 
drainage  and  irrigation. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  drainage. 

Diseases  of  plants:  feeding  experiments; 
diseases  of  animals  ;  irrigation. 

Botany ;  meteorology ;  forestry ;  feeding  and 
breeding  experiments;  diseases  of  ani- 
mals. 

Botany;  soils;  entomology;  irrigation. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  THE  U.  S.  U 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— Continued. 


STATION. 


New  Hampshire,  Durham 

New  Jersey  (State)  New  Bruns 
wick 


New    Jersey    (College),    New 
Brunswick 

New  Mexico,  Mesilla  Park 

New  York  (State),  Geneva 

New  York  (Cornell),  Ithaca 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh 

North  Dakota,  Fargo 

Ohio,  Wooster 

Oklahoma,  Stillwater 

Oregon,  Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania,  State  College. -- 

Rhode  Island,  Kingston 

South  Carolina,  Clemson  College 

South  Dakota,  Brookings 

Tennessee,  Knoxville 

Texas,  College  Station 

Utah,  Logan 

Vermont,  Burlington 

Virginia,  Blacksburg -- 


Washington,  Pullman 

West  Virginia,  Morgantown. 

Wisconsin,  Madison 


DIRECTOR. 


C.  S.  Murkland. 

E.  B.  Voorhees. 

E.  B.  Voorhees. 
S.  P.  McCrea— . 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke. 

I.  P.  Roberts-... 

H.  B.  Battle 


J.  H.  Worst— 
C.  E.  Thorne  - 

G.  E.  Morrow. 

J.  M.  Bloss 

H.  P.  Armsby. 

C.  O.  Flagg— . 


E.  B.  Craighead-. 
L.  McLouth 


C.  F.  Vanderford. 
J.  H.  Connell 


J.  H.  Paul- 
J.  L.  Hills- 


J.  M.  McBryde- 


E.  A.  Bryan.. 
J.  A.  Myers — 

W.  A.  Henry- 


Wyoming,  Laramie A.  A.  Johnson- 


Lines  of  Work  in  Addition  to  Chemi-i  r;.  , 
Horticulture,  and  Field  Fxpernn 


Feeding  experiments;  diseases  of  animal*; 
dairying. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers;  horti- 
culture. 

Botany;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology; 
diseases  of  animals. 

Botany;  diseases  of  plants;  entomology; 
feeding  experiments. 

Meteorology;  analysis  and  control  of  ferti- 
lizers; diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experi- 
ments; poultry  experiments;  dairying. 

Fertilizer  investigations;  diseases  of  plants; 
entomology;  feeding  experiments;  poul- 
try experiments ;  dairying. 

Meteorology;  analysis  and  control  of  ferti- 
lizers; seed  testing;  composition  of  feed- 
ing stuffs. 

Diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experiments. 

Soils ;  diseases  of  plants ;  entomology ;  breed- 
ing and  feeding  experiments. 

Soils  and  waters;  feeding  experiments; 
entomology. 

Soils ;  diseases  of  plants ;  entomology ;  feed- 
ing experiments. 

Meteorology;  fertilizer  analysis;  feeding 
experiments;  dairying. 

Pot  experiments;  diseases  of  plants;  poul- 
try experiments. 

Soils;  analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers. 

Chemistry  of  waters;  diseases  of  plants; 
dairying. 

Botany;  entomology. 

Diseases  of  plants;  entomology;  feeding 
experiments;  diseases  of  animals. 

Feeding  experiments;  diseases  of  animals; 
dairying ;  irrigation. 

Analysis  and  control  of  fertilizers ;  diseases 
of  plants;  entomology;  feeding  experi- 
ments; diseases  of  animals;  dairying. 

Diseases  of  plants;  feeding  experiments; 
diseases  of  animals;  entomology. 

Soils;  forestry;  feeding  experiments. 

Meteorology;  analysis  and  control  of  fer- 
tilizers; entomology. 

Soils  jfeeding  experiments  (pigs  and  sheep) ; 
diseases  of  animals;  dairying;  drainage 
and  irrigation. 

Botany;  waters;  food  analyses;  irrigation. 


Cbanges  in  Crop  Hrea* 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  certain  principal  crops  for  every 
1,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  1879  and  1889,  as  determined  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh  censuses  : 


Chop. 

1879. 

1889. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Croi\ 

1879. 

j       Increase  or 
18SJ.           Decrease. 

Acres 

219.0 

124.4 

56.7 

7.0 

6.5 

8.0 

Acres 

201.6 

98.9 

79.2 

9.0 

6.1 

Acres. 

Decrease 17.4 

Decrease 30.5 

Increase 22.5 

Increase 2.0 

Hay 

Acres  Acres 
107.6    148.1 

Acres. 
Increase 40..=) 

Wheat 

Oats    

50.7 

56.2 

Increase     5.5 

Total  area   in 
these  products— 

574.9 

596.5 

Barley 

live       

Net  increase— 21.6 

Buckwheat  — . 

2:4 

Decrease .6 

It  is  thus  shown  that  for  every  1,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  1889  there  were  4S.9  fewer 
acres  in  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  70.5  more  in  oats,  hay,  barley,  and  cotton  than 
for  the  corresponding  area  in  1879. 
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OUTS  OF  MEATS. 


Cuts  ot  flfceats* 

The  methods  of  cutting  sides  of  beef,  mutton,  veal  and  pork  into  parts  and 
the  terms  used  for  the  "cuts,"  as  these  parts  are  commonly  called,  vary  in 
different  localities. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY 


]<il 


memorable  lEvents  in  HMstorp. 


Crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Jerusalem  destroyed . 


Gold  first  coined  m  England- 
'First  regular  Parliament. 


A.D. 


30 

70 

1257 

12(55 


Wales  united  to  England J1283 

Bible  first  printed  at  Meuiz 

Shakespeare  died 

Pilgrims  landed  _j 

Great  plague  of  London 

Great  fire  of  London 

Milton  died. 

Battle  of  theBoyne 

South  Sea  Bubble 

Scotch  Rebellion 

First  partition  of  Poland 

Independence  of  the  United  States.. 
First  Congress  of  the  United  States.. 

Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

Irish  Rebellion 

Battle  of  the  Nile . 

Queen  Victoria  born 

Cholera  in  England 

Carlist  War  in  Span 

Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  June  20. 

Queen  Victoria  crowned 

Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 

Tower  of  London  burnt. 

Sir  John  Franklin  sailed 

Amei-ican  Civil  War 

Harper's  Ferry  burnt 


1462 
1660 
1620 
1665 
1666 
1674 
1690 
1720 
1745 
1772 
1782 
1789 
1797 
1798 
1798 
1819 
1831 
1833 
1837 
1838 
1840 
1841 
1845 
1861 
1861 


Slavery  abolished 

Lord  Palmers  ton  died 

Cattle  plague  in  England 

President  Lincoln  assassinated. 

United  States  Civil  War  ended 

Gen.  Lee  surrendered 

Abyssinian  War...-. 

Last  public  execution  in  England""" 

Franco-Prussian  War 

Third  French  Republ'c 

Paris  capitulated  to  the  Prussians. 

Mew  York  founded 

Monitor  destroys  Merrimac,  March  9. 

Longl'ellow  died,  March  24 

United  states  flag  adopted 

Guiteau  hanged,  June  30 

Garfield  shot,  July  2 

Mrs.  Surratt  hanged 

First  cable  message 

Continental  Congressmen 

Fulton's  steamboat  starts 

Peace  treaty  with  France 

Mason  and  Slidell  seized 

Hoosac  Tunnel  opened 

John  Brown  executed 

Washington  died,  December  14 

Boston  Tea  Party,  December  16 

Hudson  River  discovered 

New  Mexico  ceded 


A.D. 


1863 

1865 

1865 
1 80S 
1866 

186.r, 
1868 
186H 
1870 
1870 
1871 
1614 
1862 
1882 
1777 
1882 
1881 
1X65 
1K58 
1774 
1807 
1800 
1861 
1873 
1859 
1799 
1773 
1609 
1848 


Ube  Ibuman  fform  H)tv>fne» 

Each  ear  has  four  bones. 

The  stomach  has  four  coats. 

The  tympanum  is  really  a  drum. 

The  human  skull  contains  thirty  bones. 

Every  hair  has  two  oil  glands  at  its  base. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  dullest  on  the  back. 

The  lower  limbs  contain  thirty  bones  each. 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  moved  by  six  muscles. 

The  cerebral  matter  is  about  seven-eighths  water. 

The  exact  details  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen  are  unknown. 

The  normal  weight  of  the  liver  is  between  three  and  four  pounds. 

The  human  skeleton,  exclusive  of  teeth,  consists  of  208  bones. 

Hair  is  very  strong;  a  single  hair  will  bear  a  weight  of  1,150  grains. 

The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells  in  the  inferior  epidermis. 

The  enamel  of  the  teeth  contains  over  95  per  cent,  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  wrist  contains  eight  bones,  the  palm  five,  the  fingers  have  fourteen. 

The  roots  of  hairs  penetrate  the  skin  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch. 

The  weight  of  the  average  sized  man  is  140  pounds;  of  the  woman,  125. 

The  cells  composing  the  epidermis  are  l-1900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  only  involuntary  muscle  composed  of  red  or  striped  fibers  is  the  heart. 

Men  have  been  known  to  lose  by  perspiration  5,000  to  6.000  grains  an  hour. 

Straight  hairs  are  nearly  cylindrical ;  curly  hairs  are  elliptical  or  flat. 


XTbe  Ibuman  BofcK?* 

The  human  body  contains  two  hundred  and  eight  bones  and  live  hundred 
muscles. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  cells  are  in  the  lungs,  which  would 
cover  a  surface  thirty  times  greater  than  the  human  body. 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Occupations  of  tbe  people, 


NUMB  Kit  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  ENGAGED  IN    EACH  SPECIFIC  OCCUPATION, 
CLASSIFIKD  BY  SEX  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAST  NATIONAL  CENSUS. 


Occupations. 


All  occupations- 


Agriculture,  fisheries  and  mining 

Agricultural  laborers  (1) 

Apiarists 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen 

Farmers,  planters  and  overseers  (2) 

Fishermen  and  oystermen  (3) 

Gardeners,  florists,  nurserymen  and  vine  growers. 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  (coal) 

Miners  (not  otherwise  specified) 

t^uarrymen 

■Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers 

Woodchoppers _ 

Other  agricultural  pursuits  (4) 

Professional  service— 


Actors 

Architects 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art-- 

Authors,  and  literary  and  scientific  persons 

Chemists,  assayers  and  metallurgists 

Clergymen • 

Dentists 

Designers,  draughtsmen  and  inventors 

Engineers  (civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and  mining)  and 

surveyors.— 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

Officers  of  United  States  army  and  navy 

Officials  (Government)  (5) ■_ 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

Professors  in  colleges  and  universities 

Teachers 

Theatrical  managers,  showmen,  etc 

Veterinary  surgeons 

Other  professional  service 


Domestic  and  personal  service 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Bartenders 

Boarding  and  lodging-house  keepers 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Hotelkeepers 

Housekeepers  and  stewards  (6) » 

Hunters,  trappers,  guides  and  scouts 

Janitors 

Laborers  (not  specified)  (1) 

Launderers  and  laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Restaurant  keepers 

Saloonkeepers 

Servants 

Sextons - 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  (United  States)  (7). 

Watchmen,  policemen  and  detectives 

Other  domestic  and  personal  service 


TOTAL. 


22,735,661 
9,013,201 


3,004 
1, 
17 

5,281 
60 

72. 

65; 

208! 

141 
37 
70 
33 
17 


944,323 


9,728 

8,070 

22,486 

6,714 

4,510 

88,295 

17,498 

9,392 

43,242 

21,849 
89,630 
62,155 

2,926 

79,664 

104,803 

6,432 

341,811 

18,055 

6,494 

1,569 

4 ,860,506_ 

84,976 

55,807 

44,349 

139.765 

44^140 

92,810 

2,552 

21,556 

1,913,317 

248,443 

58,090 

19,301 

71,412 

1,443,399 

4,984 

27,919 

74,633 

13,053 


Males. 


18,820,950 


8,333,692 

'2,556,930 

1,755 

16.072 

5,055,130 

59.887 

70J86 

65,829 

208,330 

140,906 

37,628 

70,047 

33,665 

17,327 

632,641 

5,779 

8,048 

11,676 

3,989 

4,464 

87,060 

17,161 

9,086 

43,115 

20,961 
89,422 
27,636 

2,926 

74,789 

100,248 

4,697 
96,581 
17,421 

6,492 

1,090 

2,692,820 


82,151 
55,660 
11,756 
139,718 
38,825 

6,608 

2,531 

18.776 

1,858,504 

31,816 

6,688 

16,885 

69,137 

237,523 

4,954 
27,919 
74,350 

9,619 


Females. 


(1)  In  agricultural  districts  "agricultural 
laborers"  are  often  reported  simply  as  "la- 
borers." 

(2)  Farmers'  wives,  sons  and  daughters, 
working  in  common  and  without  stated  re- 
muneration, especially  in  the  Southern  States, 
are  often  reported  as  "farmers"  and  so  tabu- 
lated. 

(3)  Frequently  returned  as  "sailors."  In 
many  cases,  where  the  avocation  is  followed 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  they  are  re- 
ported under  some  other  branch  of  industry. 


(4)  Includes  "turpentine  farmers  and  la- 
borers," principally  found  in  a  few  of  the 
Southern  States. 

(5)  Includes  national,  State,  county,  city 
and  town  governments. 

(6)  Includes  paid  housekeepers  in  private 
families,  hotels,  etc.,  matrons  in  public  and 
private  institutions,  and  stewards  and  stew- 
ardesses. 

(7)  "Sailors"  at  sea  are  liable  to  be  omitted, 
unless  they  are  actual  members  of  families 
which  are  enumerated. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
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Occupations. 


Trade  and  transportation . 

Agents  (claim,  commission,  real  estate,  insurance,  etc.), 

and  collectors 

Auctioneers "_"""" 

Bankers  and  brokers  (money  and  stocks) 

Boatmen  and  canal  men 

Book-keepers  and  accountants  (1) "" 

Brokers  (commercial) 

Clerks  and  copyists  (2) 

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Foremen  and  overseers 

Hostlers 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

Livery -stable  keepers.- 

Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  (3) 

Merchants  and  dealers  in  drugs  and  chemicals  (retail) 

Merchants  and  dealers  in  dry  goods  (retail) 

Merchants  and  dealers  in  groceries  (retail) _. 

Merchants  and  dealers  in  wines  and  liquors  (retail) 

Merchants  and  dealers  in  wines  and  liquors  (wholesale)-. 

Merchants  and  deaers  not  specified  (retail) 

Merchants  and  dealers  (wholesale),  importers  and  ship- 
ping merchants 

Messengers,  and  errand  and  office  boys.— .._ 

Newspaper  carriers  and  newsboys... 

Officials  of  banks,  and  of  insurance,  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, trust  and  other  companies  (4) 

Packers  and  shippers 

Pilots 

Porters  and  helpers  (in  stores  and  warehouses) 

Sailors  (5) 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Steam  railroad  employes  (not  otherwise  specified)  (6) 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Street  railway  employes 

Telegraph  and  lelephone  operators 

Telegraph  and  telephone  linemen  and  electric  light  com- 
pany employes 

Undertakers 

Weighers,  gaugers  and  measurers. 

Other  persons  in  trade  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 

Agricultural  implement  makers  (not  otherwise  classified) 


(7). 


Apprentices  (blacksmiths) 

Apprentices  (boot  and  shoe  makers) 

Apprentices  (carpenters  and  joiners) 

Apprentices  (carriage  and  wagon  makers). 

Apprentices  (dressmakers) 

Apprentices  (leather  curriers,  etc.) 

Apprentices  (machinists) 

Apprentices  (masons) 

Apprentices  (milliners) 

Apprentices  (painters) 

Apprentices  (plumbers) 

Apprentices  (printers) 

Apprentices  (tailors) 

Apprentices  (tinsmiths) 

Apprentices  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Artificial  flower  makers 


Bakers .' 

Basket  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Bleachers,  dyers,  and  scourers 

Bone  and  ivory  workers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  makers  and  repairer; 


Total.       Hales.     Kkmalki. 


,325,962        3,097,653 


174,579 

8,207 

30,020 

16,719 

159,374 
5,965 

556,900 
58,701 

368,502 
36,100 
54,029 
59,083 
26,767 
79,463 
46,411 
42,587 

115,085 

10,090 

3,657 

446,230 

27,542 

51,855 
5,288 

39,956 

24,930 

4,266 

24,327 

55,904 

264,380 

382,750 

33,333 

37,435 

52,214 

11,134 

9,900 
3,897 
3,882 

5,091,669 


3,771 

4,245 

1,031 

6,735 

•853 

4,439 

422 

9,729 

1,927 

1,335 

2,322 

4,579 

4,628 

2,625 

2,036 

35,580 

3,130 

60,181 

5,223 

205,315 

14,192 

1,792 

23,787 

213,447 


169,704 

3,205 

20,516 

16,683 

131,602 

5,95.; 

492,852 

58,08!) 

368,265 

35417 

54,005 

56,824 

26,719 

79,459 

45,672 

40.858 

108,722 

9,945 

3,603 

430,303 

27,344 

48,446 
5,216 

39,719 

18,426 

4,265 

24,002 

55,875 

205,981 

381,312 

12,148 

37,423 

43,740 

10,465 
7,817 

8,742 
3,080 

4,064,144 


3,717 

4,242 

1,004 

6,726 

851 

182 

421 

9,717 

1.926 

140 

2.814 

4,576 

4.476 

1.925 

2,032 

34,039 

603 

57,908 

4.517 

205,256 

12,495 

1,548 

12.289 

179,838 


4,875 

2 

504 

_'7,77J 
12 

64,048 
612 
287 

24 

4* 

4 

2,229 

145 
18 

15,027 

198 
2,909 


287 

6.504 

1 

325 

29 

58,449 

1,438 

21,185 

12 

8,474 


83 
55 
802 

1,027,526 


54 
3 
07 
9 
2 
4.:* '7 
1 

12 

1 

1496 

B 

3 

152 

7<k> 

4 

1.541 

2«527 

2,273 

706 

58 

1,697 

244 

11,498 

53,609 


(1)  Includes  book-keepers  and  accountants 
of  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  where  they  may 
happen  to  be  employed. 

(2)  Includes  clerks  and  copyists  of  all  kinds, 
irrespective  of  where  they  may  happen  to  be 
employed.  See  "Stenographers  and  type- 
writers." ,      ,      t 

(3)  See  "Steam  railroad  employes  (not 
otherwise  specified )." 

(4)  Includes  officials  of  mining  and  quarry- 


ing companies,  classified  in  1880  with  officials 
of  manufacturing  companies. 

(5)  "Sailors"  at  sea  are  liable  to  be  omitted, 
unless  they  are  actual  members  of  families 
which  are  enumerated 

(6)  See  "Locomotive  engineers  and    Are 
men."  ,       , ,     ,       .  . 

(7)  Generally  reported  as  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, iron  and  steel  workers,  machinists, 
painters,  wood  workers,  etc. 
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Occupations. 


Bottlers,  .and  mineral  and  soda  water  makers 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Box  makers  (wood) 

Brass  workers  (not  otherwise  specified)  (1) 

Brewers  and  maltsters  (2) 

Brick  and  tile  makers  and  terra  cotta  workers  (2) 

Britannia  workers 

Broom  and  brush  makers 

Builders  and  contractors 

Butchers.- 

Butter  and  cheese  makers 

Button  makers 

Cabinet  makers 

Candle,  soap  and  tallow  makers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Carpet  makers  (3) 

Carriage  and  wagon  makers  (not  otherwise  classified)  (4). 

Charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners 

Chemical  works  employes  (5) " 

Clock  and  wa.ch  makers  and  repairers 

Compositors  (G) 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Copper  workers 

Corset  makers - 

Cotton  mill  operatives  (7) 

Distillers  and  rectifiers  (5) 

Door,  sash,  and  blind  makers  (8) 

Dressmakers 

Electroplaters • '--. 

Electrotypers  and  stereotypers  (G) 

Engravers 

Fertilizer  makers  (5) 

Fish  curers  and  packers  (9) 

Gasworks  employes  (5) 

Glass  workers 

Glove  makers 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Gunsmiths,  locksmiths  and  bell  hangers 

Hair  workers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers  and  repairers 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  operatives  (3) 

Iron  and  steel  workers  (10) 

Lace  and  embroidery  makers 

Lead  and  zinc  workers 

Leather  curriers,  dressers,  finishers,  and  tanners 

Machinists-- 

Manufacturers  and  officials  of  manufacturing  companies.. 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Meat  and  fruit  packers,  canners  and  preservers  (11) 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Metalworkers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Mill  and  factory  operatives  (not  specified)  (12) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist). 

Milliners 

Model  and  pattern  makers : 

Molders 

Musical  instrument  makers  (not  otherwise  specified)  (13;. 
Nail  and  tack  makers  (14) 


Total.        Males.     Females 


7,215 

6,659 

19,239 

6,271 

9,446 

8,098 

17,268 

16,353 

20,349 

20,277 

60,201 

60,007 

1,020 

893 

10,117 

8,944 

45,986 

45,976 

105,442 

105,313 

11,440 

10,941 

2,589 

1,067 

35,926 

35,891 

3,449 

3,053 

611,417 

611,226 

22,290 

11,545 

84,572 

34,294 

8,699 

8,684 

3,733 

2,689 

25,303 

20,543 

29,988 

23,702 

23,168 

17,562 

47,489 

47,435 

3,381 

3,373 

6,608 

792 

173,058 

80,144 

3,349 

3,340 

5,062 

5,034 

288,983 

828 

2,757 

2,645 

1,508 

1,503 

8,319 

8,016 

716 

705 

1,303 

1,095 

5,246 

5,209 

34,382 

32,660 

6,432 

2,760 

20,225 

16,890 

9,154 

9,065 

1,266 

708 

43,468 

42,612 

24,030 

17,336 

29,219 

8,706 

144,536 

142,087 

5,393 

915 

4,685 

4,452 

39,345 

39,032 

177,076 

176,987 

103,265 

101,216 

61,069 

61.006 

158,916 

158,874 

6,002 

4,604 

15,481 

15,468 

16,702 

15,840 

93,420 

51,561 

52,844 

52,745 

60,464 

406 

10,301 

10,156 

66,288 

66,241 

724 

701 

4,638 

4,130 

(1)  See  "Molders"  and  "Metal  workers  (not 
otherwise  specified)." 

(2)  The  unskilled  workmen  are  often  re- 
ported as  common  laborers. 

(3)  See  "  Woolen  mill  operatives"  and  "Mill 
and  factory  operatives  (not  specified)." 

(4)  Generally  reported  as  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, iron  and  steel  workers,  machinists, 
painters  and  varnishers,  upholsterers  and 
trimmers,  wheelwrights,  wood  workers,  etc. 

(5)  The  unskilled  workmen  are  often  re- 
ported as  common  laborers. 

(G)  See  "Printers,  lithographers  and  press- 
men." 

(7)  See  "Print-works  operatives"  and  "Mill 
and  factory  operatives  (not  specified)." 

(81    See  "Saw  and  planing  mill  employes." 


(9)  See  "Meat  and  fruit  packers,  canners 
and  preservers." 

(10)  Includes  employes  of  foundries,  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills.  See  "Metal  workers 
(not  otherwise  specified),"  "Molders,"  "Nail 
and  tack  makers,"  and  "Stove,  furnace  and 
grate  makers." 

(11)  See  "Fish  curers  and  packers." 

(12)  Includes  textile  mill  operatives  (not 
otherwise  specified), and also  mill  and  factory 
hands  for  whom  the  specific  branch  of  in- 
dustry was  not  reported. 

(13)  See  "Piano  and  organ  makers  and 
tuners." 

(14)  See  "Iron  and  steel  workers,"  and 
"Metal  workers  (not  otherwise  specified)." 
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IN- 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Oil  well  employes. 

Oil  works  employes 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 

Paper  hangers 

Paper  mill  operatives _ 

Photographers 

Piano  and  organ  makers  and  tuners  (1). 

Plasterers 

Plumbers,  and  gas  and  steam  fitters 

Potters 


Powder  and  cartridge  makers 

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen  (2) ~_. 

Print  works  operatives  (3) 

Publishers  of  books,  maps  and  newspapers 

Roofers  and  slaters 

Rope  and  cordage  makers "[ 

Rubber  factory  operatives 

Sail,  awning  and  tent  makers 

Salt  works  employes 

Saw  and  planing  mill  employes  (4) 

Seamstresses  (5) 

Sewing  machine  makers  (nototherwise  classified)  (6) 

Sewing  machine  operators  (7) _ 

Ship  and  boat  builders 

Shirt,  collar  and  cuff  makers  (8) 

Silk  mill  operatives  (9) 

Starch  makers .. 

Steam  boiler  makers 

Stove,  furnace  and  grate  makers  (10) 

Straw  workers 

Sugar  makers  and  refiners 

Tailors  and  tailoresses  (8) 

Tinners  and  tinware  makers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers  (not  otherwise  classified)  (9) 

Trunk,  valise,  leather-case  and  pocketbook  makers 

Umbrella  and  parasol  makers 

Upholsterers 

Wellborers 

Wheelwrights 

White  washers 

Wireworkers 

Woodworkers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Woolen  mill  operatives  (11) 

Other  persons  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 


Total. 


9,239 

.0,024 

219.808 

12,307 

27,824 

20,029 

14,717 

38,935 

50,597 

14,963 

1,396 

86,454 

7,103 

6,426 

7,137 

8,420 

16,349 

3,244 

1,867 

133,518 

149,704 

1,085 

7,028 

22,932 

21,155 

34,814 

775 

21,278 

9,420 

3,805 

2,737 

185,197 

55,374 

111,422 

18,105 

6,300 

3,415 

25,723 

4,889 

12,853 

3,984 

12,348 

67,225 

84,071 

74,686 


Mai. km.      Females. 


9,229 
5,587 

218,622 
12,313 

18^69 
17,834 

14,30') 

38,912 

56,055 

12,943 

978 

80,889 

5,350 

6,207 

7,134 

5,044 

9,886 

2,996 

1,758 

133,216 

3,988 

888 

1,145 

22,929 

5,206 

14,192 

581 

21,272 

9,397 

1.342 

2.733 

121,586 

54,427 

83,601 

17,454 

5,467 

1,480 

23,916 

4,888 

12,852 

3,975 

11,255 

63,529 

47,636 

59,807 


10 
37 

1,240 
54 

8,955 

2,195 
35  7 
23 
42 

2,020 
418 

1,747 

219 

I 

3,370 

6,103 

245 

109 

302 

146,716 

197 

5,883 

3 

15,949 

20 ,022 

194 

6 

23 

2,463 

4 

63,611 

917 

27,821 

651 

833 

1,935 

1,807 

1 

9 

1,093 

3,696 

36,435 

14,879 


(1)  See  "Musical  instrument  makers  (not 
otherwise  specified)." 

(2)  See  "Compositors"  and  "Electrotypers 
and  stereotypers." 

(3)  See  "Cotton  mill  operatives"  and  "Mill 
and  factory  operatives  (not  specified)." 

(4)  See  "Door,  sash  and  blind  makers." 

(5)  See  "Sewing  machine  operators"  "Shirt, 
collar  and  cuff  makers,"  and  "Tailors  and 
tailoresses." 

(6)  Generally  reported  as  cabinetmakers, 
iron  and  steel  workers,  machinists,  wood 
workers,  etc. 


<7)  See  "Seamstresses,"  "Shirt,  collar  and 
cuff  makers,"  and  "Tailors  and  tailoresses." 

(8)  See  "Seamstresses"  and  "Sewing  ma- 
chine operators." 

(9)  Generally  reported  as  blacksmiths,  ma- 
chinists, etc. 

(10)  See  "Iron  and  steel  workers''  and 
"Metal  workers  (not  otherwise  specified)." 

(11)  See  "Carpetmakers,"  "Hosiery  and 
knitting-mill  operatives."  and  "Mill  and  fac- 
tory operatives  (not  specified)." 


Htutous  TTime  of  Eruptive  anfc  Gontaafous  diseases. 

It  will  often  relieve  a  parent's  anxiety  to  know  how  long,  after  a  child  has  been  exposed  to 
a  contagious  disease,  that  there  is  danger  that  the  disease  has  been  contracted.  The  following 
table  gives  the  period  of  incubation,  or  the  auxious  period,  of  the  most  important  diseases  : 


Disease. 


Symptoms  usually 
appear  on 


Anxious  period 
ranges 


Chicken  Pox 

Diphtheria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Rotheln 

Scarlet  Fever 

Small  Pox 

Typhoid  Fever-  -- 
Whooping  Cough- 


14th  day. 

2d  dav. 
14th  day. 
19th  day. 
14th  day. 

4th  day. 
12th  day. 
21st  dav. 
14th  dav. 


10  to  18  davs. 

2  to  5  davs. 
10  to  14  davs. 
16  to  24  davs. 
12  to  20  days. 

1  to    7  davs. 

1  to  14  davs. 

1  to  28  days. 

7  to  14  davs. 
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population  of  principal  Cities  in  tbe  XHnitefc  States, 


Census, 

1880. 


Adrian,  Mich. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Alexandria,  Va 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Allentown,  Pa 

Alpena,  Mich 

Alton,  111 

Altoona,  Pa.  -- 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y— 

Anderson,  Ind 

Appleton,  Wis 

Ashtabula,  Ohio  — 
Atchison,  Kansas.. 

Atlanta,  Ga... 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Auburn,  Maine 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  &a. 

Augusta,  Maine 

Austin,  Texas 

Aurora,  111 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Maine 

Bath,  Maine 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Baton  Rouge,  La... 

Bay  City,  Mich 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Beatrice,  Neb 

Belleville,  111 

Beverly,  Mass 

Biddeford,  Maine-. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.- 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Bloomington,  111— 

Boston,  Mass 

Bradford,  Pa 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J 

Brockton,  Mass 

Brookhaven,  N.  Y. 
Brookline,  Mass— 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y— 

Buifalo,  N.  Y 

Burlington,  Iowa.- 

Burlington,  Vt 

Butler,  Pa 

Cairo,  111 

Cambridge,  Mass.. 

Camden,N.  J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Carbondale,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Cedar  Rapids,  la— 
Charleston,  S.  C— 
Charlotte,  N.  C— 
Chattanooga,Tenn. 
Chelsea,  Mass— 

Chester,  Pa 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Chicago,  111 

Chicopee,  Mass 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio— 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Mass 

Cohoes,  N.  Y 

Columbia,  Pa 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Ga 

Columbus, Ohio 

Concord,  N.  H 

Coming,  N.  Y 

Council  Bluffs,  Ia.. 
Covington,  Ky 


7,849 

16,512 

13,659 

90,758 

78,682 

18,063 

6,153 

8,975 

19,710 

9,466 

4,126 

8,005 

4,445 

15,105 

37,409 

5,4 

9,555 

21,934 

21, 

8,665 

11,013 

11,873 

332,313 

16,856 

7,874 

7,063 

7,197 

20,693 

9,372 

"ib",683 

8,456 

12,651 

•  17,317 

""  17,180 

362,839 

9,197 

29,148 

8,7 

13,608 

182 

8,057 

566,663 

155,134 

19,450 

li,365 


Census, 

1890. 


9,011 
52,669 

12,258 

7,714 

6,209 

10,104 

49,984 

7,094 

12,892 

21,782 

14,997 

3,456 

503,185 

11,286 

10,928 

255,139 

160,146 

9,052 

8,029 

19,416 

8,312 

10,036 

10,123 

51,04 

13,843 

4,802 

18,063 

29,720 


Altitude, 

Feet  Above 

the  Sea. 


Census, 

1880. 


9,239  810  Cumberland  City,  Md 

27,702  1,230   Dallas,  Texas 

14,318  33    Danbury,  Conn.  ... 

94,640  30  Danville,  111 

104,967  741   Danville, Va 

25.183  257  iDavenport,  Iowa  .. 
11,228  609  Dayton,  Ohio 

10.184  470  (Decatur,  111. 

30,269  179   Denison,  Texas 

17,264  279  Denver,  Col 

10,759  880  Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

11.825  715    Detroit,  Mich 

8,316  648  Dover,  N.H 

14,222  793  Dubuque,  Iowa 

65,514  1,050   Duluth,Minn 

13,038  13   Dunkirk,  N.  Y 

11,228  184   Easton.Pa.  __ 

25,887  674  jEast  Liverpool,  O. 

33,150  134   East  Portland,  Ore 

10,521  48  East  St.  Louis,  111.. 

15,324  477  lEau  Claire,  Wis— 

19,634  649  Elgin,  111 ... 

434,151  24   Elkhart, Ind 

19,090  13   Elmira,  N.  Y 

8,713    ElizabethCity,N.J 

13,090  819   Erie,  Pa.  — 

10,397  35   Evansville,Ind  — 

27.826  592  Everett,  Mass 

18,996    Fall  River,  Mass— 

13,921  1,247  Findlay.Ohio  — 

15,360  479   Fitchburg,  Mass. 

10,795     Flushing,  N.  Y. - 

14,418    |Fond-du-Lac,  Wis. 

35,093  859  |Fort  Scott,  Kansas 

26.241  590  I Fort  Smith,  Ark.. 

22.242  823   Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
446,50?  14  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

10,478  1,464  Freeport,  111 

48,856  9   Fresno,  Cal 

11,471  51  Galesburg,  111 

27,278    Galveston,  Texas-- 

12,572    Gardner,  Mass 

12,076  15  Gloucester,  Mass— 

804,377  20  Gloversville,  N.  Y.. 

254.457  584  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

22,528  505  Greenwich,  Conn.- 

14,566  109  Hagerstown,  Md— 

8,713  1,008  Hamilton,  Ohio— 

10,044  322   Hannibal,  Mo 

69,837  25  Harrisburg,  Pa 

58,274  10  Hartford,  Conn 

26,327  1,031   Hastings,  Neb 

10,826  1,079  Haverhill,  Mass.— 

8,031  477  Hazleton,  Pa 

17,897  744  Hempstead,  N.  Y— 

54,592  16  Hoboken,  N.  J 

11,555  747   Holyoke,  Mass 

29,109  684   Hornellsville,N.Y.. 

27,850    Houston, Texas.-.. 

20,167  225   Hudson,  N".  Y 

11,693  6,059  Huntington,  W.Va 

1,098,576  590   Hyde  Park,  Mass— 

14,007  79  Indianapolis,  Ind 

11,256  638   Ironton,  Ohio 

296,309  509  Ishpeming,  Mich. 

261,546  598  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

13,629  609  Jackson,  Mich 

10,379  309  Jackson,  Tenn— . 

22,432  95  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

10,597  1,067  Jacksonville, Ill.-n. 

14,508  227  Jamaica,  N.  Y 

18,650  262  Jamestown,  N.Y... 

90,398  748  Jeffersonville,  Ind 

16,948  252  Jersey  City,  N.  J... 

8,553]  942  Johnstown,  Pa 

21,388|  986||Joliet,  111 | 

37,375]  525||Kalamazoo,  Mich..] 


10,693 

10,358 

11,666 

7,733 

7,526 

21,831 

38,578 

9,547 

"35,629 
22,408 

116,340 
11,687 
22,250 

"T,248 
11,924 
5,568 


Census, 

1890. 


9,185 
10,119 

8,787 

6,953 
20,541 
28,229 
27,737 
29,280 

4,159 
48,961 

4,633 
12,429 

6,683 
13,094 

5,372 

'26,880 
6,663 
8,516 
1,112 
11,437 
22,248 
4. 

19,329 

7,133 

32,016 

7,892 

6,627 

12,122 

11,074 

30,762 

42,551 

"l8",472 
6,935 

~  30,999 

21,917 
8,195 
16,573 

8,670 


75,056 
8,857 
6,039 
9,105 

16,105 
5,377 
7,650 

10,927 

"9,357 

9,357 

120,722 

8, 
11,657| 
13,5521 


Altitude, 

Feet  Above 

the  Sea. 


10,030 
38,140 
19,385 
11,528 
10,285 
28,500 
58,868 
16,841 
10,959 
106,670 
50.067 
205,669 
12,779 
30,358 
32,725 
9,402 
14,185 
10,947 
10,481 
15,156 
17,438 
17,429 
11,370 
28,070 
37,670 
39,699 
50.674 
1L040 
74,351 
18,674 
22,00' 
19,136 
11,942 
11,837 
14,291 
35,349 
20,725 
10,159 
10,796 
15,212 
29,118 
8,386 
21,262 
13,796 
64,147 
10,120 
11,698 
17,519 
12,616 
40,164 
53,182 
13,793 
.  27,322 
11,818 
23,517 
43,561 
35,528 
10,948 
27,411 
10  " 
10^82 
10,200 
107,445 
10,922 
11,184 
11,557 
20,779 
10,022 
17,160 
12,357 
13,646 
15,991 
11,274 
163,987 
21,129 
27,407 
17,857 
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Altitude, 
Feet  Above 
the  Sea. 

Census, 

1880. 

Census, 

1890. 

Altitude, 

Feet  Above 

the  Sea. 

Census, 
1880. 

Cenpus, 
1890. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.. 

38,170 

1,082 

Newtown,  N.  Y 

17,537 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 

55,785 

132,416 

748 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

1,206,299 

1,513,501 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

12,117 

14,075 

601 

Norfolk,  Va 

21,966 

35,  4 :,[ 

.',U 

Key  West,  Florida- 

9,890 

18,058 

27 

Norristown,Pa 

13,003 

19,760 

Kingston,  N.  Y 

18,344 

21,181 

186 

North  Adams,  Mass. 

10,191. 
12,172 

16,067 

w, 

Knoxville, Tenn.  -. 

9,693 

22,447 

900 

Northampton,  Mass. 

14,901 

1 26 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

14,505 

25,053 

662 

iSorwalk,  Conn 

13,956 

17,739 

25 

Lafayette,  Iud. 

14,860 

16,407 

595 

Norwich,  Conn 

21,143 

16^92 

8 

Lancaster,  Pa 

25,769 

32,090 

378 

Oakland,  Cal 

84,656 

48,590 

14 

Lansing,  Mich 

8,319 

12,630 

827 

Ogden,  Utah 

6,009 

14,919 

4,303 

Lansingburgh,N.Y. 

7,432 

10,523 

33 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.- 

10,341 

11,667 

248 

Laredo,  Texas 



11,313 

401 

Oil  City,  Pa 1 

Omaha,  Neb 1 

7,315 

10,943 

1,010 

Lawrence,  Mass.  -. 

39,151 

44,559 

65 

30,518 

139,526 

1,086 

Leadville,  Col 

14,820 

11,159 

10,178 

Orange,  N.  J. 

13,207 

18,774! 

1ST 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

16,546 

21,613 

765 

Qsftkosh,  Wis 

15,748 

22,752 

Lebanon,  Pa 

8,778 

14,734 

466 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

21,116 

21,826 

293 

Lewiston,  Maine- 

19,083 

21,668 

200 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 

9,004 

13,998 

630 

Lexington,  Ky 

16,650 

22,355 

975 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y— 

1,255 

13,7>;h 

7,567 

15,970 

a59 

Paducah ,  Ky 

Passaic,  N.  J - 

8,036 
6,532 

13,024 
13,027 

Lincoln,  Neb 

13,003 

55,491 

1,155 

Lincoln,  B.  I. 

13,765 

20,329 

Paterson,  N.  J.  — — 

51,031 

78,35* 

89 

Little  Rock,  Ark— 

3,138 

25,133 

26:i 

Pawtucket,  R.  I — 

19,030 

27,502 

79 

Lockport,  N.  Y 

13,522 

16,003 

600 

Peabody,  Mass 

Peekskill,N.  Y 

9,028 

10,123 

Logansport,  Ind.  -- 

11,198 

13,798 

606 

6,893 

10,026 

10 

Long  Island  City,  H.Y.- 

17,129 

30,396 

Peoria,  111 

29,259 

40,758 

454 

Los  Angeles,  Cal— 
Louisville,  Ky 

11,183 

50,394 

265 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

4,808 

9,470 

43 

123,758 

161,005 

438 

Petersburg,  Va. 

21,656 

23,317 

70 

Lowell,  Mass 

59,475 

77,605 

99 

Pensacola,  Fla.-T— 

6,845 

11,751 

30 

Lynchburg,  Va 

15,959 

19,779 

529 

Philadelphia,  Pa— 

847,170 

1,044,894 

32 

Lynn,  Mass. 

38,274 

55,684 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Pittsfleld,  Mass.  —  - 

156,389 

238,473 

745 

Macon,  Ga. 

12,749 

22,698 

334 

18,364 

17,252 

1,013 

Madison,  Wis 

10,324 

13,392 

848 

Pittston,  Pa 

7,472 

10,295 

572 

Mahanoy,  Pa 

7,181 

11,291 

1,343 

Plainfield.N.  J 

8,125 

11,250 

145 

Maiden,  Mass 

12,017 

22,984 

32 

Plymouth,  Pa 



9,341 

535 

Manchester,  Conn. 

6,462 

8,217 

180 

Port  Huron,  Mich. . 

8,883 

13,519 

633 

Manchester,  N.  H.- 

32,630 

43,983 

181 

Portland,  Me 

33,810 

36,608 

15 

Manistee,  Mich.  ... 
Mansfield,  Ohio 

6,930 

12,799 

604 

Portland,  Oregon- 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

17,577 

47,294 

43 

9,859 

13,542 

1,154 

9,690 

9,811 

Marblehead,  Mass.- 

7,467 

8,200 

Portsmouth,  Ohio- 

11,321 

12,387 

538 

Marlboro  ugh, Mass. 

10,127 

13,788 

378 

Portsmouth,  Va 

11,390 

12,345 

6 

Massillon,  Ohio 

6,836 

10,068 
11,052 

954 

Pottstown,Pa 

5,305 

13,201 

150 

Medford,  Mass 

7,573 

■ 

Pottsville.Pa. 

13,253 

14,194 

614 

Melrose,  Mass - 

4,560 

8,500 

62 

Pougbkeepsie,N.Y. 

20,207 

22,836 

139 

Memphis,  Tenn — 

33,592 

64,586 

244 

Providence,  R.  I— 

104,857 

132  ,U  3 

12 

Meriden,  Conn 

Meridian,  Miss 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

18,340 
4,008 
7,366 

21,230 
10,889 
10,704 

131 

Pueblo  Col. - 

3,217 

28,128 

4,669 

4H8 

336 

27,268 

31,478 

603 

Quincv,Maes 

10,570 

16,711 

Middletown,  N.  Y.- 

8,494 

11,918 

562 

Ka>  ine,  Wis 

16,031 

21,022 

621  > 

Middletown,  Conn. 

11,732 

9,012 

23 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

9,265 

12,7$>8 

316 

Milford,  Mass 

9,310 

8,76$ 

244 

Reading,  Pa 

43,278 

58,920 

Milwaukee,  Wis — 

115,587 

204,150 

592 

Richmond,  Ind 

12,742 

16,849 

669 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

46,887 

164,738 

825 

Richmond,  Va 

63,600 

80,838 

M 

McKeesport,Pa 

8,212 

20,711 

765 

Roanoke,  Va. 



16,120 

907 

29,132 

7,800 

16,713 

31,822 
11,995 
21.79C 

10 

773 
162 

Rochester,  N.  Y — 

Rockford,Ill 

Rock  Island,  111— 

89,366 
13,129 
11,659 

138,327 
23,581 
13,596 

508 
730 
584 

Moline,Ill 

Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Muncie,  Ind 

5,219 

11,33$ 

948 

Rockland, Maine- 

7,599 

8,137 

Muskegon, Mich..— 

Nanticoke,Pa 

Nashua,  N.  H.-    -- 

11,262 

22,666 
10,03p 
19,266 

594 

Rome  N  Y.     

12,194 

14,981 

445 

548 

12,149 

11,757 

519 

~~  13,397 

►             135 

Sacramento,  Cal.— 

21 ,42C 

26,272 

30 

Nashville,  Tenn — 

43,35(J 

76,30$ 

430 

Saginaw,  Mich 

10,525 

46,10! 

New  Albany,  Ind— 

16,423 

21,00( 

)              438 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

32,431 

52,811 

826 

431 

Newark,  N.  J 

136,50* 

181,51* 

13 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

350,5  IS 

450,241 

Newark,  Ohio 

9,60C 

14,365 

)             819 

St.  Paul, Minn 

41,473 

133,151 

,02 

New  Bedf  ord,Mass 

Nebraska  City,  Neb 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

26,845 
4,18? 
12,67$ 
13,97$ 
17,16* 

40,70; 

11,47' 
16,40( 
19,0K 
18,45< 

J             941 

) 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio, Texas 

27,56: 
20,76* 
20,55C 

"~15~83* 

45,021 

38.681 
18.15.^- 
19.234 
)       297.99* 
18,02' 
13,124 

►  41,76: 

>  19.8.V 
)         83,451 
\         43.91- 
1         13,9* 
I         14,33$ 

4,201 
686 

30 

588 
12 
91 

266 

a 

246 

>              739 

)             179 
)               4? 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sanduskv,Ohio  ... 

Newbirrg,  N.  Y 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

Newcastle,  Pa.-  .. 

18,04$ 
13,53* 
8,41* 

>        23,26, 
i         13,91 
1        11,58 

5               25 
1              124 

L              80$ 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
San  Jose, Cal 

|  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y— 

233,961 

12,56' 

8,421 

30,70$ 

13,66.f 

45,851 

3,53: 

9,56 

8,18 

New  Haven,  Conn 
New  London, Conn 

62,88' 
10,53' 

I        81,45 
J        13,75 

1                2C 

)                K 

Savannah,  Ga 

I  Schenectady,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans,  La.- 

216,09( 

)       241,99 

3                1( 

>  Scranton,  Pa 

Newport,  Ky 

Newport,  R.  I 

Newton,  Mass. 

20,43.' 
15,69.' 
16,99.' 

1         24,93 
I         19,44 
>        24,35 

3             52? 

J                44 

7          to 

Seattle,  Wash 

[  Sedalia.Mo 

5  Shamokin,  Pa 

[            803 

1G8    POPULATION  OF  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  CENSUS  1SS0,  1890* 


POPUI  ATloX  OF  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

IN  THE  UNITED 

S  T  ATE  S—  Contin  lied. 

Census, 

Census, 

Altitude,  1 
7;et  AboTt 

Census, 

Census, 

Altitude, 
Feet  AboTe 

1880. 

1890. 

the  Sea. 
588 

1S80. 

1890. 

theS**. 

Sheboygan, Wifl 

7,314 

10,341 

Utica.  N.Y 

33,914 

44,001 

410 

Shenandoah.  Pa.  -. 

10,147 

13,445 

1,252 

\  ernon,  Conn 



8.807 

327 

Bhreveport,  La 

8,009 

11,482 

198 

Vicksburg,  Miss..-. 

11,814 

13,298 

M 

siciux  City,  Iowa— 

7,366 

37382 

1,122 

\  incennes.Ind 



8,815 

4i  i3 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.~ 

2,164 

10,154 

4U.117 

1,387 

Waco,  Texas 

14,425 

424 

Somerville,  Mass.— 

24,933 

8 

Waltham.Mass 

11.712 

18.522 

45 

Souih  Bend,  Ind.-. 

13,280 

21,786 

725 

Warwick.  R.  I 

12.164 

17.707 



Souih  Bethlehem,  Pa..  - 

4,925 

10,386 

235 

Washington,  D.  C- 

177,624 

229.796 

35 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 

8,071 

1,031 

Waterbtirv,  Conn.. 

20,270 

28,591 

260 

Spencer,  .Mass. 

8.730 

818 

Watertown,  N.  T— 

10.697 

14,733 

455 

Spokane  Pails,  Wash.- 

350 

19.917 

1,910 

Wausau,  T\  is 

9.251 

1,182 

Soringfield,  111 

19.743 

24,852 

589 

Vest  Bay  City,  Mich 

6.397 

12.910 

592 

Springfield,  Mass- 

33,340 

44.164 

70 

Westheld,  Mass — 

7,587 

9.798 

147 

Springfield,  Mo 

6,522 

21.842 

1,352 

West  Troy,  JT.  T 

S.S20 

12,842 

15 

Springfield,  Ohio- 

20,730 

32.135 

991 

Weymouth,  Mass- 

10.570 

10,843 

Stamford,  Conn 

11,297 

15,685 

12 

Wheeling,  W.Va.- 

30,737 

35,052 

637 

Steel  ton,  Pa...     ... 

9,230 

13,363 

310 

Wichita,  Kansas... 

4,911 

23,735 

1,291 

Stenbenville,  Ohio. 

12,093 

679 

Wilkesbarre.Pa..-- 

23.339 

37,651 

549 

Stillwater.Minn 

9.055 

11.23;' 

680 

William  sport,  Pa- 

18,934 

27,107 

521 

Stockton,  Cal 

10,282 

14.376 

23 

Wilmington,  Del- 

42.478 

61,437 

i 

Superior,  Wis 

11,959 

635 

Wilmington,  N.  C.- 

17,350 

20,008 

20 

Svracuse,  N.  Y.     _. 

51,792 

88,387 

403 

Windham,  Conn... 

8,264 

10,025 

Tacoma,  Wash 

1,098 

35.858 

31 

Winona,Minn 

10,208 

18,208 

662 

Taunton,  Ma?j,  — 

21.213 

25,389 

Woburn.Mass. 

10,931 

13,491 

106 

Terre  Haute,  lnd._ 

2fi,042 

30,287 

492 

Woonsocket,  K.  I.- 

16.050 

20.759 

159 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

7.879 

10.978 

759 

Worcester,  Mass— 

58.291 

84,536 

*7? 

Titusville.Pa 

8,010 

1.194 

Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

18,892 

31.945 

15 

Toledo,  Ohio 

10,137 

82,652 

580 

York,  Pa 

13,940 

20,849 

22 

Topeka,  Kansas 

15,452 

«  31,809 

S>4 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 

15.435 

33,199 

863 

Trenton,  X.  J 

29.910 

38.488 

33 

Zanesville,  Ohio.  .. 

18,113 

21,117 

742 

Troy,  N.Y 

56,747 

60,605 

16 

population  of  States  anfc  territories  Hccorfcing  to  tbe  iHnitefc 
States  Census  tor  ISSO  anfc  1890. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES.   PoP^tion  j  Po^tion  \  J1*.}*      STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 
1890.  1880.      j  Sq.  Miles. 


Population  !  Population  I    Area  in 
1890.  1880.      ■  So..  Miles. 


Alabama 1,508 

Arkansas ___  1,125 

Arizona 59 

California 1,204 

Colorado 410 

Connecticut 745 

Delaware.- ---!  167 

District  of  Columbia 229 

Florida 390 

Georgia !  1.834 

Illinois 3. SIS 

Indiana 2.189 

Iowa 1,906 


Idaho 84 

Kansas 1.423 

Kentucky 1.855 

Louisiana 1,116 

Maine 660 

Maryland 1,040 

Massachusetts 2,233 

Michigan 2,089 

Minnesota 1.300 

Mississippi 1,284 

Missouri 2.677 

Montana —  131 


.073 
,385 
.691 
,002 
.975 
,861 
,8711 
.796 
,435 1 
,366 
536 
,030 1 
729 
229 
485 
436 
,828 
,261 
.431 
.407 
.792 
.017 
,887 


1.262,505 

802,525 

40.440 

864,694; 

194.327 

622,700 

146,608; 

177,624; 

269,493 

1,542,180 

3,077,871 

1,978,301 

1,624.615 

32,610 

996,096 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934.943 

1. 783,085 

1,636,937 

780,773 

1.131.597 

2,168.380 

39,159 


50,722 
52,198 
113,916 
ISS.i'Sl 
104.5(j0 
4,674 
2,120 
60 
59,268 
58,000 
55,410 
33,809 
55,045 
90,932 
81,313 
37,600 
41,346 
31,776 
11.1S4 
7.800 
56,451 
83,531 
47,156 
65,350| 
143,776 


Number  brought  forward  31 

Nebraska 1 

Nevada i 

New  Hampshire.--! 

New  Jersey |  1 

New  York i  5 

North  Carolina |  1 

North  Dakota.-- 

New  Mexico 

Ohio i  3 

Oregon 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 5 

Rhode  Island j 

South  Carolina '  1 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 2 

jUtah j 

Vermont 


Virginia 

West  Virginia- 
Washington  -. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.272 
,793 
.327 
,827 
,017 
.934 
,340 
.425 
,862 
,719 
,490 
,701 
,574- 
,343 
,161 
,^4S 
,723 
,220 
,498 
205 
911 
44> 
516 
,697 
,589 


25. 345,025, 

452 ,402 ! 
62,266) 

346,991! 

1,131,116 

5,082,871 

l,399,750j 

36,9091 

119,565| 
3,198.062! 

174,768 


4,282,891 

276.531 

995.577 

98,268 

1,542,359 

1,591,749 

143,963 

332,286 

1,512,565 

618,457 

75,116 

1,315,497 

20,789 


Number  forwarded  31,488,272  25,345,025    1,485,911   Total  United  States  62,480,540  50,155,783   2,915,048 


1,485,911 

75,995 

112,090 

9,280 

8,320 

47,000 

50,704 

73,745 

121,201 

39,964 

95,214 


46,000 
1,306 
29,385 
73,745 
45,600 
237,504 
80,056 
10,212 
40,904 
23,000 
69,944 
53,924 
93,107 


WEALTH,  BZCEfPn  AMD  EX] 


Domiciles  in  tbe  Unites  States  anfc  JEurepe. 

Fifteen  fean  ago  less  than  1,000  murders  and  justifiable  homicide  were 
committed  within  tbe  limits  of  the        1 

the  num  ousand  mark  for  the  first  tirne.  the  figures  that  rear 

being  1.449.  Within  the  next  twelve  months  the  number  almost  doobied tbe 
murderer-  in  that  year  cutting  off  the  lives  of  not  lew  than  2*239  of  taetr  fellow. 
creature  r. 

Since  that  time,  and  down  to  the  opening  of  the  present  rear,  tbe  ratio  of 
increase  baa  been  so  startling  as  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  the  entire  civilized 
world.     Tbe  figure  „r  since  18%7  are  fc 

-    ; 

J  no  European  nation  that  has  one-half,  one-third  or  even  one- 

fourth  as  many  murder  n  million  of  its  population  as  bare  tbe  United 

nd  proper  has,  in  round  numbers,  a  population  of  30.000.000.  bat 

377  murders  on  an  average  each  year.  Italy,  -the  most  murderous  of  tbe 
European  nations/'  has  a  population  almost  half  as  great  as  ours.  Yet  she  an- 
nually has  less  than  one-fourth  as  many  murders  committed  within  her  borders. 


Zbe  XElealtb,  anS  "Receipts  anfr  Expenses  ct  tbe  United  SM 

FKEFAEED  FOR  "TUB  BCLLETI*  OF  THE  DEPABTMEyi   OF  LABOR''  BT  WTELLUi  X.  fcTRCAM. 

Numerous  me  presenting  the  wealth  of  the  eountrv.  and  tbe  receipts 

and  expenses  of  tbe  .    vera  menu  have  been  used,  eacb 

depending  on  the  amount  of  detail  desired  and  the  particular  features  to  be  em- 
phasized.   The  presentation  here  ad  .  t  designed  to  develop  details,  but 
ow  at  a  glance  the  increase  and  d                ■  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  country,  "«m1 
in  the  i               ^nd  expenses  of  the  Government. 

m  the  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  it  appears  that  the  total  true  valu- 
ation of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  .States  in  1%S0  amounted  to 
be  total  value  of  the  products  or  productive  industry,  which 
;  ie  manufactures,  and  farm,  fisherr.  and  mineral  products  for  tbe  same  vear. 
amounted  to  SI ±: ,  .ae  total  :  ollected  during  1830  by  tbe 

eral,  State,  and  local   crovernmer.  sorted  at  $1,040,473,013  and 

expenditures  at  $0:"     r        T.  the  receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures 

58,  of  which  amount  the  excess  in  the  transactions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  postal  service,  amounted  to  $108,936,0(6,  leaving  $1 5.582.  t  B 
a  surplus  arising  from  the  the  financial  transactions  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  total  Federal,  State,  county  or  parish,  municipal,  and  school  district 
debts  of  the  conntrv,  including  the  debts  of  irrigation  districts  in  California 
and  the  fire  districts  of  Massachusetts,  amounted  to  >.    -      "  .546. 

Complete  statistics  concerninz  the  wealth,  income,  expenses,  and  radebted- 
for  the  entire  country  are  not  available  for  any  year  except  1890.  Tbe 
data  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  show  the  total  population  at  tbe  dif- 
ferent censuses  from  1S00  to  1390.  inclusive,  the  wealth  (namely,  the  true 
value  (*)  of  real  and  pergonal  property;  and  the  value  of  manufactures,  and 
farm,  fi-h err.  and  mineral  products,  as  reported  at  the  different  censuses  from 
:o  1890^  inclusive,  also  the  total  national  debt,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury. 
at  ti  :  the  fiscal  years  1  .    Tbe  figures  showing 

the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Federal  Government  give  the  average  annual  receipts 
and  expenses  for  the  ten  decades  ending  with  each  of  the  census  years  from 
:o  1>90.  inclusive.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
include  premiums  and  interest.  The  division  of  tbe  expenses  into  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  is  arbitrary,  the  intention  being  to  group  under  tbe  latter 
title  a  number  of  item^  nse  that  may  be  considered  as  not  forming  a 

part  of  the  ordinary,    current,   necessary  expenses  of  the  Government-    The 
extraordinary  expenses  include  amounts'  paid  as  pensions:  for  tbe  support  of 
the  Indians;  the  impr  vement  of  rivers  and  harbors:  tbe  erection  and  repair  of 
.  arsenals,  armories,  custom-houses,  court-houses,  and  post-offices:  pav- 
tnd  as  premiums;  also  expenditures  for  tbe  increase  of  the 
j  since  1885. 


The  true  mine  Is  what  would  be  deemed  a  fair  selling  price  for  the  property, 
thus  termed  in  distinction  fmn  the  a  weired  vahMtSon. 
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The  totals  grouped  under  the  respective  heads  enumerated  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 

POPULATION,  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Census  Year. 


Population 


Wealth. 


Value  of  man- 
ufactures, and 
farm,  fishery, 
aud  mineral 
products. 


Total  national 

debt  less  cash 

in  treasury  at 

end  of  fis'cal 

year. 


1800 -. 
1810- 
1820- 
1830. 
1840- 
1850- 
1860- 
1870- 
1880- 


5,308,483 
7,239.881 
9..633,822 
12,866,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,876 
31.443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 


$  7,135,780,228 
16,159,616,068 
30,068,518,507 
43,642,000,000 
65,037,091,197 


a  $1,029,106,798 
a  1,898.785,768 
b  6,843,559,616 
c  7,974,097,438 

d  12,148.380,626 


i      59,964,402.01 

2,331,169,956.21 

1,919,326,747.75 

890,784,370.53 


a  Not  including  value  of  farm  products. 

b  Value  of  farm  products  includes  betterments  and  addition  to  stock. 

c  Certain  duplications  in  statistics  of  manufactures  as  published  have  been  eliminated. 

d  Not  including  certain  manufacturing  industries  not  fully  enumerated  at  prior  censuses. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


Decade  Ending— 

Receipts. 

Expenses  (exclusive  of  payments 

on  public  debt). 

Ordinary. 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830            -           --       ----- 

$    6,776,891.80 

13.056,864.78 

21,066,958.73 

21,923,071.60 

30,461,109.62 

27,117.363.77 

60,237,254.13 

304,100,050.83 

312,476,778.23 

371,204,582.21 

$    3,944,452.40 

4,877,316.43 

17,406,690.57 

9,506,394.62 

17,266,408.59 

26,432,418.51 

48,964,936.88 

418,932,409.30 

109,531,577.51 

117,287,583.36 

$    2,889,380.46 

3,982,137.23 

6,474,175.99 

6,652,161.93 

7,226,801.02 

5.884,075.60 

11,206,918.92 

111,781,417.79 

159,515,686.05 

151,124,961.91 

$    6,833,832.86 

8,^59,453.66 

23,880.866.56 

16,158,556.55 

24,493,209.61 

32.316,494.11 

60,171,855.80 

530,713,827.09 

269,047,263.56 

268,412,545.27 

1840 

1850 

I860- 

1870       --- -  -- 

1880 

1890 

The  values  of  the  products  of  industry  shown  for  1850  and  I860  do  not 
include  some  elements  that  ^nter  into  the  values  for  subsequent  years.  This 
fact,  combined  with  the  improvement  in  statistical  methods  and  the  greater  j 
care  bestowed  on  the  enumeration  at  subsequent  censuses,  will  not  permit  of  the  |  | 
use  of  percentages  based  on  these  figures  or  on  the  total  wealth  as  indicating 
the  exact  increase.  The  percentages  given  for  the  other  items  in  the  following 
tables  are  based  on  definitely  ascertained  totals  and  show  actual  conditions. 
War  expenses  and  various  other  conditions  controlling  the  receipts,  expenses, 
and  debt  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  inflated  value  of  currency  in  1870 
as  compared  with  gold,  and  the  relatively  prosperous  or  depressed  condition  of 
business  during  the  respective  census  years  must  also  be  considered  in  accepting 
the  percentages  given  in  the  following  tables: 

PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION,  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF 
PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Census 

Year. 


Popu- 
lation. 


I  Value  of 
I  manufac- 
!  tures,  and 
Wealth  farm,  fish- 
ery and 
mineral 
products. 


Total 

national 

debt,  less 

cash  hi 

Treasury. 


Census 
Year. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1330. 
1840. 


36.38  . 

33.07  . 

33.55  . 

32.67  - 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Pop  il- 
lation. 


Value  of 

manufac-        Total 
tu  res,  and     national 
Wealth  farm,  fish-,  debt,  Jess 
i    cry,  and    I     cash  in 

mineral    !  Treasury. 
,  products,  i 


35.87 
35.58 

22.63 
30  08 
24.86 


126.46 
86.07 
45*14 
49  02 


84.51 

260.41 

16.52 

5^.35 


3,787.59 
a  17.67 
a  53.59 


a  Decrease. 


II 
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PERCENTAGES  OF  INCREASE  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  Till- 
FEDERAL  (iOVERNM  KNT. 


Dende    Average 

Average  annual  expenses. 

Decade 
ending — 

Average 
annual 

receipts. 

Average  annual  expenaee. 

Ordinary 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Total. 

Ordinary'    Klx"a 
J  ordinary. 

Tot;,]. 

1800 ! 

! 

1850 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

a  10.98 
122.14 

404. S4 
2.75 

18.79 

53.09 
85.25 

755.58 

a  73.85 

7. OS 

a  18.58 

90.4'; 

897.4:! 

42.70 

a  5.26 

:;i.'.m 

8<;  30 

78240 

«  40.90 

a.  21 

1810 j      92.67 

1820 1      61.35 

1830 1        4.06 

1840 38.95 

23.65 
256.89 
a  45.39 

81.63 

37.82 

62.58 

2.75 

8.64 

29.(54 

169.55 

a  32.34 

51.58 

a  Decrease. 

These  tables,  showing  increases  or  decreases  from  decade  lo  decade,  when 
accompanied  by  the  following  tables,  which  show,  per  capita,  the  item*  given 
in  the  tables  above,  present  in  convenient  summaries  the  available  data  pertain- 
ing to  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  iinancial  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  ninety  years : 

PER  CAPITA  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Census  vear.;    Wealth. 


Value  of  I 
inaniifac-  i 
tures,  and' 
farm,  fish-j 
ery,  and 
mineral  | 
products.  | 


Total 

national 

debt,  less 

cash  in 

Treasury. 


1800- 
1810- 
1820- 
1830- 
1840- 


Value  of 

manufac- 

Total 

tures,  and 

national 

year. 

Wealth. 

farm,  fish- 

debt, less 

ery,  mid 

cash  In 

mineral 

.Treasury. 

product.-'. 

1850 

$    307.68 

$  44.37 

I860 

513.93 

60.39 

$  1.91 

1870 

779.82 

177.49 

60.46 

1880 

870.13 

158.99 

38.27 

1890 

a  1,036.01 

193.99 

14.22 

a   Not  including  the  values  for  Indian  Territory. 
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Decade 
coding- 


Average 

annual 

receipts. 


Average  annual  expenses. 


Ordinary!^;^ 


Total. 


j  Decade 
ending — 


Average  annual  expenses. 


Average 

annual   |  v*tr». 

receipts.  Ordinary Ljg gj^  Total. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830- 
1840. 


$1.28 
1.80 
2.19 
1.70 
1.78 


$0.71 
.61 

1.81 
.74 

1.01 


$0.55 
.55 
.67 
.52 
.42 


$1.29 
1.22 
2.48 
1.26 
1.43 


1850. . 
I860.. 

;i870- 
1880- . 
;i890.. 


$1.17 
1.92 


6.23 
5.93 


$  1.14 

1.56 

10.86 

2.18 

1.87 


$0.25 
.35 
2.90 
3.18 
2.41 


$  1.39 

1.91 

13.76 

5.36 

4.28 


While  no  extended  explanation  will  be  made  of  apparent  inconsistencies  in 
the  above  tables,  attention  is  called  to  the  tables  showing  percentages  of 
increase.  The  large  increases  shown  for  1870  are  due  principally  to  expenses  of 
the  civil  war  and  the  inflated  value  of  currency  as  compared  with  gold.  The 
largest  percentages  of  increase  during  the  decade  ending  with  1S70  are  shown 
for  extraordinary  expenses  and  the  total  debt  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the 
large  increase  in  both  these  items  being  due  primarily  to  war  expenses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  extraordinary  expenses,  per  capita,  as  shown  by  the 
last  table,  is  the  smallest  per  capita  item  shown  for  1870,  and  is  due  to  the  eom- 
parativelv  small  total  of  such  expenses. 

While,  for  the  reasons  given,  the  totals  for  wealth  and  values  of  products  of 
industry  can  only  be  used  in  a  general  way  for  comparison,  the  totals  for  I860 
mav  be  accepted  as  showing  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the  decade 
immediately  preceding  the  civil  war,  and  those  for  1890  as- indicating  the  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  during  a  decade  after  the  direct  effects  of  the  war  had  dis- 
appeared. Trie  two  totals,  therefore,  indicate  normal  conditions.  Comparing 
the  two  years,  it  appears  that  the  total  wealth,  per  capita,  increased  from  $513-93 
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to  $l,03G.01,  or  101.59  per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita  value  of  the  products  of 
industry  increased  from  $60.39  to  $19o.99,  or  221.23  per  cent.,  while  the  receipts, 
per  capita,  of  the  Government  increased  from  $1.92  to  $5.93,  or  208. bb  per  cent., 
and  the  total  expenses  from  $1.91  to$4.2S,  or  124. OS  per  cent.  The  actual  increase, 
per  capita,  in  expenses  was  $2.37,  of  which  increase  the  ordinary  expenses  con- 
stituted 31  cents,  increasing  19.87  per  cent.,  and  the  extraordinary  $2.06,  increas- 
ing 588.57  per  cent.  One  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  average 
total  of  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  decade  ending  with  18U0  is  pensions. 
Excluding  this  item  the  yearly  average  for  the  decade  would  be  $80,901,696.76, 
giviujr  an  extraordinary  expense,  per  capita,  of  $1.29,  an  increase  over  that  of  1860 
of  268.57  per  cent. 

While  the  tables  giving  the  percentages  of  increase  show  that  the  total 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Government  have  increased  largely,  as  was  necessary 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  nation  in  all  directions,  the  tables 
giving  the  per  capita  items  show  that  the  receipts  and  expenses  have  not  increased 
abnormally  when  compared  with  the  increase  in  wealth  and  industry.  An  increase 
is  shown  in  per  capita  wealth  and  values  of  industry  since  1870,  while  a  varying 
decrease  is  shown  in  receipts  and  expenses,  as  well  as  in  the  national  debt. 


Hsbestos  a  fl>arafco.t* 

A  MINERALOGICAL  VEGETABLE. 


Asbestos  is  a  curious  sort  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  vegetable  and  the 
mineral  kingdoms,  and  since  the  discovery  of  methods  of  utilizing  it  to  advaiit 
age  it  has  steadily  crept  into  favor  in  many  curious  ways.  For  instance,  fire 
men  in  London  and  Paris,  clad  in  asbestos  clothing  and  masks,  walk  through  the 
hottest  flames  with  comparative  impunity.  Asbestos  fireproof  curtains  have  re- 
duced the  mortality  of  theater  fires  in  a  very  appreciable  degree.  In  torpedoes, 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  charges  of  wet  gun  cotton  is  overcome  by  in- 
closing them  in  asbestos,  the  employment  of  which  has  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
brought  the  dynamite  shell  to  its  present  efficiency.  Asbestos  is  made  into  a 
cloth  available  for  aeronautical  purposes.  A  balloon  made  of  this  uninflam- 
mable material  escapes  one  of  the  most  terrible  dangers  to  which  an  ordinary 
balloon  is  liable.  Probably  one  of  the  first  applications  of  asbestos  in  this 
country  was  to  roofing.  To  buildings  covered  with  this  material  the  shower 
of  sparks  from  a  neighboring  conflagration  involves  no  danger.  One  of  the 
largest  branches  of  asbestos  manufacture  is  that  of  sectional  cylinders  for  pipe 
coverings,  for  retaining  the  heat  of  steam  and  other  pipes,  felt  protective  cover- 
ings forboilers,  frost-proof  protections  for  gas  or  water  pipes,  and  cement  felt- 
ing, which  can  be  laid  on  with  a  trowel,  for  the  covering  of  steam  pipes,  boilers 
or  stills. 

To  the  electrical  engineer  asbestos  is  absolutely  indispensable.  Many  parts 
of  electrical  devices  and  machinery  and  wires  through  which  the  electrical  cur- 
rent passes  become  heated,  and  were  it  not  for  the  electrical  insulating  and  heat- 
resisting  qualities  which  asbestos  possesses,  the  apparatus  would  be  completely 
destroyed,  particularly  in  the  case  known  to  electricians  as  "short  circuiting." 
For  such  purposes  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  combine  asbestos  with  rubber 
and  other  gums,  and  this  combination  is  now  used  universally  for  not  only  elec- 
trical, but  also  steam  and  mechanical  purposes. 

One  of  its  special  uses  is  for  wall  plaster.  This  is  a  new  application,  which 
will  have  a  distinct  effect  in  modifying  the  practice  of  indoor  plastering.  In- 
stead of  the  ordinary  tedious  and  elaborate  preparation  of  studs  and  strips,  and 
the  use  of  inferior  and  dust-creating  mortar,  with  its  after-scoring,  which  is 
necessary  to  give  cohesion  to  the  final  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris,  a  single  coating  of 
the  asbestos  is  laid  on.  It  has  a  glossy  surface  that  will  not  crack,  as,  while 
firm,  it  is  perfectly  flexible.  It  can  be  put  on  the  raw  brick;  and  a  room  of 
which  the  walls  have  been  built  in  the  morning  can,  before  night,  have  a 
smoothly  finished  interior  surface,  shining  like  glass  and  hard  as  a  rock. 

In  itself  asbestos  is  a  physical  paradox,  a  mineralogical  vegetable,  both 
fibrous  and  crystalline,  elastic,  yet  brittle,  a  floating  stone,  but  as  capable  of  be- 
ing carded,  spun  and  woven  as  flax,  cotton  or  silk.     In  appearance  it  is  light. 
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■  heavy  as  the  solid  rock  in  which  it  is  found.    Although  apparently  af  perish- 
able as  grass,  it  is  older  than  any  order  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  on  earth. 

While  much  of  its  bulk  is  of  the  roughest  and  most  gritty  materials  known 
it  is  really  as  smooth  to  the  touch  as  soap  or  oil.  Seemingly  as  combustible  ai 
tow,  the  fiercest  heat  cannot  consume  it,  and  no  known  combination  of  acidi 
will  destructively  affect  the  appearance  and  strength  of  its  fiber,  even  after  days 
of  exposure  to  its  action.  It  is,  in  fact,  practically  indestructible,  its  incom- 
bustible nature  renders  it  a  complete  protection  from  flames,  but  beyond  this 
most  valuable  quality  its  industrial  value  is  greatly  augmented  by  its  non- 
conduction  of  heat  and  electricity,  as  well  as  by  its  important  property  of  prac- 
tical insolubility  in  acids. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  comes  from  Italy. 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hungary,  Germanv,  Russia,  the  Cape, 
Central  Africa,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  from  Southern  and  Central  America.  The  asbestos  of  different  countries  ii 
as  varied  as  the  characteristic  foliage. 


IRate  of  Mages  in  Butl&tna  Urates  in  Various  Cities, 

Considering  the  general  average  rate  per  hour  for  all  the  trades  involved, 
the  following  table  gives: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PER  HOUR  IN  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES,  1893. 


City. 


Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Buffalo,  New  York 

Butte,  Montana 

Charleston,  South  Carolina- 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 

Denver,  Colorado 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

Lowell,  Massachusetts 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Newark,  New  Jersey.- 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Omaha,  Nehraska 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota". 

Washington,  D.  C 


Wages 
Per  Hour. 


$0 


•2LS 
286 
476 
216 
301 


.284 

.240 
.286 


.274 
.296 


.332 


.344 
.325 

.304 


Wages 
Per  Day 


$2.99 


2.22 


2.72 
"£,67 


Zbe  Great  TKHaterfalls. 

According  to  a  recent  calculation,  the  highest  waterfalls  in  the  world  are  the 
three  Krimbs  Falls  in  the  Upper  Prinzgau;  these  falls  have  a  total  height  of 
1,148  feet.  The  three  falls  next  in  height  are  found  in  Scandinavia — the  Verme 
Foss,  in  Romsdal,  984  ft.;  the  Vettis  Foss,  on  the  Sogne  Fiord,  8r>3  f r. :  the 
Rjuken  Foss,  in  Thelemarken,  804  ft.  With  a  decrease  in  height  of  213  ft.  the 
three  Velino  Falls,  591  ft.,  near  Zerni  (the  birthplace  of  Tacitus),  follow  next 
in  order,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  the  three  Tessa  Falls,  in  the  Val  For- 
mnzza,  541  ft.  The  Gastein  Falls,  in  the  Gastein  Valley.  4G9  ft.,  rank  between 
the  Skjaggedal  Foss,  in  the  Hardanger  Fiord,  424  ft.,  and  the  Boring  Foss.  in 
the  same  fiord.  If  the  width  of  the  falls  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  most 
imposing  are  those  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  which  are  391  ft. 
high,  with  a  width  of  3.200  ft.  A  long  way  behind  these  falls  come  the  Niagara 
Falls,  177  feet  high  and  1,968  feet  wide. 
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Xiquor  Zxattic  Statistics, 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Canada. 

The  object  of  this  commission,  which  was  authorized  March  14,  1892,  was  to 
obtaiu  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  data  possible  respecting  4ithe  effect  of  the 
liquor  traffic  upon  all  interests  affected  by  it  in  Canada;  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  this  and  other  countries  with  a  view  to  lessen,  regulate,  or 
prohibit  the  traffic;  the  results  of  these  measures  in  each  case;  the  effect  that 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  in  Canada  would  have  in  respect  of 
social  conditions,  agricultural  business,  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  of 
the  revenue,  requirements  of  municipalities,  provinces,  and  of  the  Dominion, 
and  also  as  to  its  capability  of  efficient  enforcement;  all  other  information 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  prohibition." 

The  report  proper  comprises  one  volume  of  1,003  pages.  Numerous  wit- 
nesses were  examined  by  the  commission  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, the  Northwest  Territories,  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  evidence  is  contained  in  five  volumes,  having  a  total  of  5,G17  pages. 

The  interests  affected  by  the  liquor  traffic  in  Canada  are  so  varied,  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  and  the  data  available  so  limited,  that  the  commission  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  most  prominent  of  these  interests  and  to 
supply  such  information  in  regard  to  them  as  they  were  able  to  procure. 

During  the  five  years  from  1889  to  1893  there  were  manufactured  in  the 
Dominion,  on  an  average  each  year,  4,538.000  gallons  of  whiskey  and  17,160,000 
gallons  of  beer  and  ale.  Estimating  the  value  of  the  whiskey  at  60  cents  and  of 
the  beer  and  ale  at  30  cents  per  gallon,  and  of  the  cattle  feed  and  refuse  products 
sold  at  $800,000,  the  total  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  establishments 
manufacturing  spirits  and  beer  would  be  $8,607,800. 

To  illustrate  further  the  extent  of  the  interests  affected  by  the  industry, 
an  estimate  is  presented  of  the  values  of  the  products  of  other  industries,  such 
as  cooperage,  fuel,  certain  farm  crops,  transportation,  etc.,  affected  by  the 
traffic.  The  estimates  of  the  various  amounts  paid  annually  by  the  distilleries 
and  breweries  in  the  Dominion  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Raw  materials,  the  products  of  t lie  farm $2,382,765 

Wages 1,194,046 

Fuel . 170,000 

Transportation - 450,000 

Casks,  bottles,  cases,  etc 206,455 

Capsules,  corks,  etc 76,186 

Printing,  advertising,  show  cards,  etc r 79.897 

Repairs,  blacksmiths'  work,  etc 47,005 

Insurance - 1 5 1 ,683 

Taxes,  gas,  water  supplies,  etc 123,118 

Ice - 36,757 

Sundries . 121.992 

Total $5,039,906 

There  was  paid  annually  $1,038,071  for  imported  materials,  leaving  $4,001,- 
235  as  the  sum  paid  for  Canadian  products,  wages,  etc. 

There  are,  based  on  an  average  for  live  years,  2.001,318  gallons  of  spirits, 
malt  liquors,  and  wines  imported  annually  into  the  Dominion,  which  are  valued 
at  $1,736,897. 

Taking  an  average  of  the  total  amount  of  spirits,  wine,  and  malt  liquors 
entered  for  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending  with  June,  1893,  it  was 
found  to  be  21,076.749  gallons  per  annum.  The  average  population  for  the 
same  period  was  4,834,876,  making  the  per  capita  consumption  4.48  gallons. 
The  valuation  of  the  annual  consumption  was  placed  at  $15,030,064.  Taking  an 
average  of  the  quantities  of  wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors  entered  for  consump- 
tion in  the  five  years  ending  1S93,  but  excluding  cider  and  native  wines,  and 
taking  an  average  of  the  retail  prices,  the  calculation  shows  the  sum  of 
$39,879,854  to  be  paid  for  liquor  by  the  consumers. 

The  total  annual  government  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic,  based  on 
the  reports  for  five  years,  is  given  at  $7,101,557.22. 

How  much  of  the  crime,  poverty,  and  insanity  of  the  country  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  could  not  be  accurately  determined. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS  SURRENDERED  AT  END  OF  WAR. 


17.", 


The  average  number  of  convictions   per   year   to  each  1,000  of  population 
for  different  offenses  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

CONVICTIONS  PER  1,000  OP  POPULATION,  1881   TO   1893. 


Periods. 

For 
drunkenness. 

For  offenses 

against 
liquor  laws. 

Total. 

ah  aonvlc 
i  lout. 

Five  vears  ending  1885 

2.49 
2.72 
2.46 

.42 
.69 

.48 

2.91 
H.41 
2,94 

7.14 
7.87 
7.40 

In  summarizing,  it  is  stated  that  the  statistics  show— 

1.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  insane. 

2.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  common  jails,  and  of 
those  remaining  therein. 

3.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  population  in  the  reformatories  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec. 

4.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  arrested  for  offenses  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  more  particularly  in  those  arrested  for  drunkenness. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  offenses  of  all  kinds,  com- 
paring the  five  years  ended  1S90  with  the  live  years  ended  1885,  but  a  decrease 
in  the  convictions  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  three  years  ended  1893  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  five  years  ended  1890,  and  a  steady  reduction  in  the 
yearly  ratios  from  1889  to  1893. 

The  returns  for  the  earlier  years  for  which  the  statistics  are  given  are  sup- 
posed to  be  less  accurate  than  those  for  the  later  ones. 

6.  Taking  the  statistics  of  convictions  for  druukenness  for  the  whole  Domin- 
ion, it  will  be  found  that  the  average  for  the  five  years  ended  1885  was  2.49  per 
1,000  of  the  population.  In  the  five  years  ended  1890,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  the  Scott  act  was  in  force  in  a  large  number  of  counties  in 
Ontario,  the  average  was  2.72  per  1,000  of  the  population.  In  the  three  years 
ended  1893,  the  average  per  1,000  fell  to  2.46.  The  highest  ratios  were  in  the 
years  18S9  and  1890.  These  were  the  years  immediately  following  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Scott  act  throughout  the  counties  in  Ontario.  In  them  the  ratio  was 
2.94,  and  from  that  point  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  until,  in  1893,  the  ratio 
reached  2.35  per  1.000. 

7.  The  statistics  of  the  committals  to,  and  those  remaining  in,  the  peniten- 
tiaries of  the  Dominion  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  period  between  18S0  and 
1893. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  make  a  summarization  of  the  legislation 
affecting  the  liquor  traffic  or  of  the  results  of  such  legislation.  The  elaborate 
detail  presentation  concerning  this,  as  well  as  the  other  features  of  the  inquiry, 
should  be  consulted  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  subjects  discussed. 


Confefcerate  Solfciers  Surrendered  at  Ent>  of  Mar. 

Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  27,805;  army  of  Tennessee,  31,243;  army  of 
Missouri,  7,97S;  army  of  Alabama,  42,293;  army  of  Trans-Mississippi,  17.686; 
at  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  5.029;  paroled  in  Departments  of  Virginia,  Cum- 
berland, Marvland,  Alabama,  Florida, Tennessee, Texas,  etc.,  42,1S9;  Confederate 
prisoners  in  Northern  prisons  at  the  close  of  the  war,  9S,802;  total  Confederate 
army  at  close,  273,025.  A  large  and  unknown  number  of  Confederate  soldiers 
were  not  present  at  surrender. 


TTbe  Great  ffloofc  at  Jobnstovxm,  pa. 

On  May  31, 1889,  the  dam  of  the  great  reservoir  above  Johnstown,  weakened 
by  unprecedented  rains,  broke,  and  millions  of  tons  of  water  rushed  to  the  valley 
below.  Johnstown  and  neighborhood  lost  about  15,000  people.  Property 
destroyed,  over  $15,000,000. 


17b"    INEQUITABLE  ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  FOR  TAXATION 


Zbc  patronage  ot  Saloons. 

An  inquiry  made  in  Boston  last  summer  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  fifty 
for  the  investigation  of  the  Liquor  Problem,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  606 
saloons  of  the  city  received  an  aggregate  of  226.752  visits  daily.  As  the  adult  male 
population  of  the  city  is  only  156,000,  many  persons  necessarily  visited  the  saloons 
more  than  once.  Upon  the  basis  of  an  expenditure  of  ten  cents  at  each  visit,  the 
aggregate  outlay  in  the  saloons  is  86.S00.000  a  year,  an  average  of  $68  for  each 
family  in  the  city.  The  public  schools  cost  less  than  a  third  as  much.  Prof. 
Peabody.  of  Harvard,  takes  the  position  that  the  patronage  of  the  saloons  is  in 
large  part  due  to  their  ministry  to  social  needs,  and  he  recommends  efforts  to 
furnish  wholesome  means  of  meeting  these  needs. 


Inequitable  Hssessment  ot  property  for  ^Taxation* 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  1894* 
is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  taxation  and  its  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  It  gives  some  figures  outside  of  the  State,  and  is 
of  general  interest,  because  the  statistics  illustrate  methods  of  assessment  that 
are  not  confined  to  Illinois.  Many  elaborate  tables  are  Introduced  to  show  that 
gross  undervaluation  and  discrimination  are  resorted  to  by  assessors  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  particularly  in  Chicago,  Cook  County.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  totals  of  a  series  of  tables  introduced  to  show  the  extent  of  the  under- 
valuation of  moneys,  credits,  etc..  of  banks  (other  than  national),  bankers,  bro- 
kers, and  others,  also  the  capital  stock  of  State  and  national  banks  in  Cook  County, 
which  contains  slightly  more  than  three-tenths  of  the  total  population  of  the  State: 

ASSESSED  VALUE   OF  MONEYS,   CREDIT-,  ETC.    1894. 


Honeys  and  credits  f>i  bankers,  brokers,  and  stockjobbers 

Per  capita  valne i 

Honeys  and  credits  of  persons  other  than  bankers,  brokers,  and 

stock  jobbers 

Per  capita  value 

Capital  stock,  State  and  national  banks 

Per  capita  valne 

Investments  in  real  estate  (money  secured  by  deed; 

Per  capita  value 


The  State, 
Cook  County.     Exclusive  of 
Cook  County. 


$  53,925 

?  4,630.213 

.045 

1,758 

956,354 

18,156,369 

.802 

6,892 

358,633 

3,434,299 

.301 

2,224 

6.275 

184.582 

.006 

.070 

The  undervaluation  and  failure  to  list  certain  classes  of  personal  property  in 
Cook  County  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  valuations  and  number  with 
those  of  simibir  property  in  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  following  state- 
ment summarizes  the  totals  for  some  of  the  classes : 


AVERAGE  ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  MISCELLANEOUS   PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  1894. 


CLASS  OK  Propektty. 


Cook  County. 


Num- 
ber. 


Fire  and  burglar  proof  safes 397 

steam  engines  and  boilers 643 

Pianos    _.        .        ..      11.030 

Watches  and  clocks 7,897 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines 5,232 

Billiard  and  pigeonhole  tables 154 


The  State,  Exclusive 
of  Cook  Countv. 


Persons 
to  each. 


Aver- 
age 
value. 


Num- 
ber. 


Persons 
to  each. 


3.002.32 

1,853.09 

99.91 

156.89 

227.81 

7.739.10 


$  29.60        9,967 

204.91  :      9,536 

28.39      31,757 

3.78     326.010 

4.47     223,315 

22.00        1.911 


264.32 
276.26 

82.96 
8.08 

11.80 
,378.56 


Aver- 

age 

value. 


$  21.54 

125.24 

30.24 

1.94 

3.95 

19.09 


INEQUITABLE  IEXT  OF  PROPERTY  FOB   I  \X  I  1 

It  is  shown  that  in  the  central  bostnett  district   of  Chicago  the  imj 
ments  constitute  47.82  percent,  of  the  total  value  of  reale-;,it^:    la  I 
residence  quarter  the  improvements  are  43.42  per  e^:.r..  and  in  the  C 
idence  quarter  73.94  per  rent.    For  pnrposei  of  taxation  titea  are  assessed  at  about 
five  per  cent,  and  buildings  at  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  real  value. 

The  following  summary  of  a  number  of  tables  affords  a  comparison  between 
the  assessment  values  of  different  classes  of  proper 

TRCE  AND   ASSK8SKD   VALUE   OF  LAND  AND  OP  IMPROVEMEHTS  IX  CHK 


I'KOPEETY. 


Items. 


Choice  Cheap  Unim- 

an«j  Otfiee.  e.     pro\ed- 


TOTAL. 


Piece;  of  propertv... 

True  value,  1«« lY*>Ji.Z;<.»! 

Average  value 1  1 

A»=e>=<>rs'  valuation,  1888. 9,y33,250 

Fercent.of  H*sessor='  valuation 
of  true  value 


30 


n 
u  n 

15^0 


2,510    j 

:.    .. 


LH 


c  .</- 


a  Not  including  two  piece;  of  ground  and  one  building  which  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

It  is  ascertained  by  a  careful  tabulation  of  all  the  real  estate  owners  in  the 
business  center  of  Chicago,  that  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  (eighty- 
eight  persons)  own  forty-two  percent,  of  the  real  estate,  the  average  for  each 
owner  being  $1,500,000.  Eighteen  owners,  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  hold  over  twenry  per  cent,  of  the  total  real  estate,  an  average  of 
$3,500,000  to  each  owner.  Measured  by  value,  the  holdings  of  each  of  : 
eighteen  persons  is  equal  to  1.750  average  farms,  or  more  than  169  square  miles — 
an  area  of  land  equal  to  Hardin  County. 


IRare  Unitefc  States  Couxs  an£  cbeir  Dalue. 

The  rarest  of  the  Half-cents  are  as  follows:  1799  valued  at$l;  1796  valued 
at  $10:  1S31,  1$36,  1S40  to  1S49,  and  1552.  valued  at  £4. 

The  rarest  of  the  Cents  are  as  follows  :  1793,  wi:h  wreath,  is  valued  at  $2.50: 
1793.  with  chain,  valued  at  $3.50:  1793.  with  liberty  cap.  valued  at  $4:  1799  valued 
at  $25 :  1S04  valued  at  $20 :  1S09  valued  at  $1. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Doll  j  follows  :  1794  valued  at  $35:  U   8 

small  eagle,  valued  at  $2:  1799.  with  five  s  ara  :    3ing   valued  at  $2:  1S04  valued 
at  $600;  1 S36  valued  at  $5 :  1S3S  valued  at  $25 :  1 $39  - ~. '.  .  e  I  a :  $;  .- 
$-20;  1852  valued  at  $25;  1S54  valued  at  $6:  1S55  valu  B  valued  al 

1$5$  valued  at  $20. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Half -Dollars  are  as  follows  :  1794  valued  at  $.r 
valued  at  $40:  1797  valued  at  $30:  1S01  valued  at  $2:  1S02  valued  at  $2:  1$15 
valued  at  $4;  1S36,  reeded,  valued  at  $3;  183S,  Orleans,  valued  at  >"  lued 

at  $3;  1S53.  no  arrows,  valued  at  $ 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Quarter-Dollars  are  as  follows  :  1 796  valued  at  $3 ; 
1804  valued  at  $3;  1S23  valued  at  $50:  1853,  no  arrows,  valued  at  (4 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Twenty-cent  pieces  are  as  folio-  ;  roof, 

valued  at $10;  1877,  proof,  valued  at  $2:  1$7$.  proof,  valued  at  $2. 

The  rarest  of  the   Silver  Dimes,  or  Ten-cent  pieces,  are  as  follow?: 
valued  at  $3;  1797,16  stars,  valued  at  $4:  1797.  13  stars,  valued:  at $4.50; 
valued  at  $2:  1800  valued  at  $4:  1801  to  1  $04  each,  valued  at  $3:  1804  valuedat 
$5:  1S05  to  1S11  each,  valued  at  50  cts:  1811  valued  at  75  cts      1883  valued  at  $3; 
1846  valued  at  $1. 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Half -Dimes,  or  live-cent  pieces,  are  ?     j 

valued  at  $3-  1795  valued  at  75  cts. :  1796  and  17*1  0  each:  UOOvaluei 

at  75  cts.:  1801  valued  at  $1.50:  1$02  valued  at  $50:  1  $03  valued  at  M.oO:  l>Oo 
valued  at  $3:  1846  valued  at  -  ^.w^* 

The  rarest  of  the  Silver  Three-cent  pieces  are  as  follows  :  1851  to  1865  ^J*?; 
at  15  cts.  each;  1855  valued  at  25  cts.;  1856  to  1S63  valued  at  15  cts.  each:  l>bo 
to  1$73  valued  at  50  cts.  each. 
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DAILY  WAGES  PAID  IN   WISCONSIN  FACTORIES,  1893. 
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MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND   OTHER   COUNTRIES. 


Zbe  money  ot  tbe  XHniteD  States  anfc  Qtber  Countries. 

The  following  information  relative  to  money  has  been  compiled  from  tin- 
report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  by  Wm.  C.  Hunt,  for  the  Bulletin  of  rh>- 
Department  of  Labor.  It  includes  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States;  the  value  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  authority  for  coining- and  total  amount  coined;  the  value  of  the  pun- 
silver  in  a  United  States  silver  dollar,  as  compared  with  the  market  nriee  of 
silver;  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  since  1687;  the  total  production  ol 
the  precious  metals  in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  in  Un- 
united States  since  1792;  the  values  of  foreign  coins  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
United  States  gold  dollar,  and  the  approximate  stocks  of  money  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

Monetary  System  of  the  United  States.— In  1786  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  chose  as  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States  the  dollar  of 
375.64  grains  of  pure  silver.  This  unit  had  its  origin  in  the  Spanish  piaster,  or 
milled  dollar,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the  metallic  circulation  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America.  It  was  never  coined,  there  being  at  that  time  do 
mint  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  April  2,  1792,  established  the  first  monetary  system  of  the  United 
States.  The  bases  of  the  system  were  :  The  gold  dollar,  containing  24.75  grains 
of  pure  gold,  and  stamped  in  pieces  of  $10,  $5  and  $2>£  (denominated,  respect- 
ively, eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter  eagles),  and  the  silver  dollar,  containing 
371.25  grains  of  pure  silver.  A  mint  was  established.  The  coinage  was  unlimited, 
and  there  was  no  mint  charge.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  coinage  was  1 :15. 
Both  gold  and  silver  were  legal  tender.    The  standard  was  double. 

The  act  of  1792  undervalued  gold,  which  was,  therefore,  exported.  The  act 
of  June  28, 1834,  was  passed  to  remedy  this,  by  changing  the  mint  ratio  between 
the  metals  to  1 :16.002.  This  latter  act  fixed  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  at 
25.8  grains,  but  lowered  the  fineness  from  0.916%  to  0.899225.  The  fine  weight 
of  the  gold  dollar  was  thus  reduced  to  23.2  grains.  The  act  of  1834  under- 
valued silver  as  that  of  1792  had  undervalued  gold,  and  silver  was  attracted  to 
Europe  by  the  more  favorable  ratio  of  1 :15>£.  The  act  of  January  IS,  1837,  was 
passed  to  make  the  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  uniform.  The  legal 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  was  fixed  at  25.8  grains,  and  its  fine  weight  at  23.22 
grains.  The  fineness  was,  therefore,  changed  by  this  act  to  0.900  and  the  ratio 
to  l:15.988-f-. 

Silver  continued  to  be  exported.  The  act  of  February  21,  1853,  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  of  a  denomination  less  than  $1,  which  the  acts 
of  1792,  1834,  and  1837  had  made  exactly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  the 
silver  dollar,  and  provided  that  they  should  be  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of 
only  $5.  Under  the  acts  of  1792,  1834,  and  1837  they  had  been  full  legal  tender. 
By  the  act  of  1853  the  legal  weight  of  the  half  dollar  was  reduced  to  l'.<2 
grains  and  that  of  the  other  fractions  of  the  dollar  in  proportion.  The  coinage 
of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  was  reserved  to  the  Government. 

The  act  of  February  12,  1873,  provided  that  the  unit  of  value  of  the  United 
States  should  be  the  gold  dollar  of  the  standard  weight  of  25. S  grains,  and  that 
there  should  be  coined  besides  the  following  gold  coins:  A  quarter  eagle,  or 
2>^-dollar  piece;  a  3-dollar  piece;  a  half  eagle,  or  5-dollar  piece;  an  eagle,  or 
10-dollar  piece,  and  a  double  eagle,  or  20-dollar  piece — all  of  a  standard  weight 
proportional  to  that  of  the  dollar  piece.  These  coins  were  made  legal  tender 
in  all  payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and 
limit  of  tolerance  provided  in  the  act  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced 
in  weight  they  should  be  legal  tender  at  a  valuation  in  proportion  to  their  actual 
weight.  The  silver  coins  provided  for  by  the  act  were  a  trade  dollar,  a  half 
dollar,  or  50-cent  piece,  a  quarter  dollar,  and  a  10-cent  piece;  the  weight  of  the 
trade  dollar  to  be  420  grains  Troy;  the  half  dollar,  12}^  grams;  the  quartet  dollar 
and  the  dime,  respectively,  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar. 
The  silver  coins  were  made  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount 
not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment.  The  charge  for  converting  standard  gold 
bullion  into  coin  was  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  Owners  of  silver  bullion 
were  allowed  to  deposit  it  at  any  mint  of  the  United  States  to  be  formed  into 
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bars  or  into  trade  dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver  for  other  coinage  was  to  be 
received. 

Section  II  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July  22,  187G,  recited  that  the  trade  dol- 
lar should  not  thereat ter  be  legal  tender,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  be  authorized  to  limit  the  coinage  of  the  same  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  export  demand  for  it.  The  act  of  March  3, 1887,  retired  the  trade  dol- 
lar and  prohibited  its  coinage.  That  of  September  26,  1890,  discontinued  the 
coinage  of  the  1-dollar  and  3-dollar  gold  pieces. 

The  act  of  February  28,  1878,  directed  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  the 
weight  of  412)£  grains  Troy,  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 18,  1837,  and  that  such  coins,  with  all  silver  coins  theretofore  coined, 
should  be  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  silver  bullion  at  the  market  price 
thereof,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  per 
month,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  purchased,  into 
such  dollars.  A  subsequent  act,  that  of  July  14,  1890,  enacted  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  purchase  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered,  each  month,  at  the 
market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to 
issue  in  payment  thereof  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  such  notes  to  be 
redeemable  by  the  Government,  on  demand,  in  coin*  and  to  be  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  a  1  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract.  The  act  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
coin  each  month  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  into  standard  silver  dollars  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1891,  and 
thereafter  as  much  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  act.  The  purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  July 
14,  1890,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  November  1,  1893. 

The  act  of  June  9,  1879.  made  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  United  States 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $10.  The  minor  coins  are  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  25  cents. 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Minor  Coins  of  the  United  States.— The  following 
table  shows  the  denominations  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  minor  coins  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress,  giving  the  dates  of  the  acts 
authorizing  their  coinage,  their  original  weight  and  fineness  (or  composition  in 
the  case  of  the  minor  coins),  changes  in  weight  and  fineness  authorized  by  sub- 
sequent acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  the  acts  discontinuing  their  coinage  in 
certain  cases,  and  the  total  amount  coined  to  June  30,  1895.  In  those  cases 
where  their  coinage  has  been  discontinued  by  act  of  Congress,  the  figures  given 
in  the  last  column  of  the  table  represent  the  total  amount  coined  to  the  date  of 
that  act  as  given  in  the  column  immediately  preceding.  In  the  case  of  the  Co- 
lumbian half  dollar  and  Columbian  quarter  dollar,  the  figures  represent  the  total 
amount  coined  under  the  special  act  by  which  their  coinage  was  authorized : 

AUTHORITY  FOR  COINING,  CHANGES  IN  WEIGHT  AND    FINENESS,  AND    AMOUNT  COINED,    FOR 

EACH  COIN. 


Denomination. 


GOLD  COINS. 
Double  eagle  ($20)  — 
Eagle  ($10) 

Half  ea^e  ($5)1 

Quarter  eagle  ($2.50) 

Three-dollar  piecc. 
One  dollar— — 


Act  authorizing 

coinage  or  change 

in  weight  or 

fineness. 


March  3, 1849 

April  2,' 1792- 

June  28,  1834 

January  18,  1837- 

April  2,  1792 

June  28,  1834 

January  18, 1837— 

Apr"12,  1792 

June  28,1834 

January  18, 1837— . 
February  21,  1853. 
March  3, 1849 


Weight 

(grains). 


516 
270 
258 

~135V 

129 


67.5 
64.5 


77.4 
25.8 


Fineness 


.900 

.916% 

.899225 

.900 

.916% 

.899225 

.900 

.916% 

.899225 

.900 

.900 

.900 


Act  discontin- 
uing coinage. 


Sept.  26,  1890- 
Sept.  26,  1890- 


Total  amount 

coined  to 
June  30,  1895. 


$1,225,818,760.00 
262,380,780.00 

217,814,395.00 

28,681,115.00 

1,619,376.00 
19,499,337.00 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COINING,  CHANGES  IN  WEIG 

HT,  ETC.— Continue,/. 

Denomination. 

Act  authorizing 

coinage  or  change 

in  weight  or 

fineness. 

Weight 
(grains). 

Fineness 

Act  discontin- 
uing coinage. 

Total  amount 
coined  to 

June  30,  1895. 

SILVER  COINS. 

Dollar 

April  2, 1792 

January  18,  1837.  .. 
February  28,  1878. 
February  12,  1873. 

April  2,1792 

January  18,  1837 

February  21, 1853.. 
February  12,  1873. 

Augusts,  1892 

April  2,1792 

January  18,1837... 
February  21,  1853. 
February  12,  1873- 

March  3, 1893 

March  3, 1875 

April  2,1792 

January  18, 1837.  .. 
February  21,  1853. 
February  12,  1873- 

April  2,1792 

January  18,  1837.. 

416 

412K 

.8924 
.900 

Feb.  12, 1873- . 

J  a  $431,320,457.00 

Trade  dollar  (6) 

Half  dollar.. 

420 
208 
206^ 
192 
c  192.9 
192.9 
104 
103^ 
96 
c  96.45 
96.45 
/  77.16 
41.6 
41 X 
38.4 
g  38.58 
20.8 
20% 
19.2 

v>% 

11.52 

77.16 

30 

96 
264 
208 
168 

72 

48 
132 
104 

84 

.900 

.8924 

.900 

March  3, 1887- 

35,965,924.  W 

1       ,          -       • 

V       130,857,276.50 

J 

Columbian  half  dollar. - 

.900 
.890 
.9024 

d  2,501,052.50 

Quarter  dollar 

\         49,160,461.25 

J 

Columbian  quarter  dollar 

.900 
.900 
.8924 
.900 

d  10,005.75 
271,000.00 

Dime __. 

May2,  1878 

^        28,775,218.30 

) 

I           4,880,219.40 

J           1,282,087.20 

13,884,582.20 
941^49.48 

912,020.00 

Half  dime 

.8924 
.900 

"".750 
.900 

(h) 
(h) 

(i) 

February  21,  1853. 
Three-cent  piece 'March  3. 1851 

Feb.  12, 1873— 

MINOR  COINS. 

Five  cent  (nickel) 

March  3, 1853 

May  16,  1866 

March  3,  1865 

April  22,  1864 

April  2,1792.. 

January  14,  1793... 
January  26, 1796  0') 
February  21,  1857. 
Anril  22.  1864 

Feb.  12, 1873... 

Three  cent  (nickel) 

Two  cent  (bronze) 

Cent  (copper).. 

Sept.  26,  1890.. 
Feb.  12,  1873— 

|           1,562,887.44 

Feb.  21.  1857.-- 
April  22,  1864- 

Cent  (nickel) 

(*) 

(i) 

2  007  720  00 

Cent   (bronze). 

7,612,226.12 

Half  cent  (copper) April  2, 1792. 

) 

January  14,  1793. .. 
Janmirv26.1796  ( i\ 

V              39,926.11 

Feb.  21,  1857— 

a  Amount  coined  to  February  12,  1873,  $8,031,238. 

b  Coinage  limited  to  export  demand,  joint  resolution,  July  22, 1876. 

c    12^  grams,  or  192.9  grains. 

d  Total  amount  coined. 

e  dl4  grams,  or  96.45  grains. 

/  5  grams,  or  77.16  grains. 

g  -2%  grams,  or  38.58  grains. 

h  Composed  of  75  per  cent,  copper  and  25  per  cent,  nickel. 

i  Composed  of  95  per  cent,  copper  and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc. 

j  By  proclamation  of  the  President,  in  conformity  with  act  of  March  3, 1795. 

Tc  Composed  of  88  per  cent,  copper  and  12  per  cent,  nickel. 

The  total  coinages  to  June  30,  1895,  are  as  follows:  Gold,  $1,756,813,763; 

silver,  $685,023,701.90;  minor,  $26,960,711.35;  a  grand  total  of  $2,467,79S,  176.25. 

Value  of  the  Silver  in  a  United  States  Silver  Dollar.— The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  value  of  the  pure  silver  in  a  United  States  silver  dollar, 
reckoned  at  the  commercial  price  of  silver  bullion  from  $0.50  to  $1.2929  (parity) 
per  fine  ounce : 


VALUE  OF  PURE   SILVER  IN 

V  UNITED    STATES    SILVER    DOLLAR  ACCORDING 

ro  PRICE  OF 

SILVER 

BULLION. 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

per  tine 

silver  in  a 

per  fine 

silver  in  a 

per  fine 

silver  in  a 

ounce. 

silver  dollar,  i 

ounce. 

silver  dollar. 

ounce. 

silver  dollar. 

$0.50 

$0,387 

$0.77 

$0,596 

$1.04 

$0.<04 

.51 

.SO  4 

.78 

.603 

1.05 

.52 

.402 

.79 

.611 

1.06 

.$20 

.53 

.410 

.80 

.619 

1.07 

.54 

.418 

.81 

.626 

1.08 

MX 

.55 

.425 

.82 

.63  t 

1.09 

.S43 

.56 

.4.;:', 

•       .83 

.642 

1.10 

,S5l 

.4-11 

.84 

.650 

1.11 
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VALUE  OF  PURE  SILVER 

IN  A  UNITED  STATES  SILVER  DOLLAR,  ETC 

.—  Continued. 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

Price  of  silver 

Value  of  pure 

per  fine 

silver  in  a 

per  fine 

silver  in  a 

per  fine 

silver  in  a 

ounce. 

silver  dollar. 

ounce. 

silver  dollar. 

ounce. 

silver  dollar. 

$0.58 

$0,449 

$0.85 

$0,657 

$1.12 

$0,866 

.59 

.456 

.86 

.665 

1.13 

.874 

.60 

.464 

.87 

.673 

1.14 

.882 

.61 

.472 

.88 

.681 

1.15 

.889 

.62 

.480 

.89 

.688 

1.16 

.897 

.63 

.487 

.90 

.696 

1.17 

.905 

.64 

.495 

.91 

.704 

1.18 

.913 

.65 

.503 

.92 

.712 

1.19 

.920 

.66 

.510 

.93 

.719 

1.20 

.928 

.67 

.518 

.94 

.727 

1.21 

.936 

.68 

.526 

.95 

.735 

1.22 

.944 

.69 

.534 

.96 

.742 

1.23 

.951 

.70 

.541 

.97 

.750 

1.24 

.959 

.71 

.549 

.98 

.758 

1.25 

.967 

.72 

.557 

.99 

.766 

1.26 

.975 

.78 

.565 

1.00 

.773 

1.27 

.   .982 

.74 

.572 

1.01 

.781 

1.28 

.990 

.75 

.580 

1.02 

.789 

1.29 

.998       - 

.76 

.588 

1.03 

.797 

a  1.2929 

1.00 

a  Parity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  value  of  a 
United  States  silver  dollar,  measured  by  the  market  price  of  silver,  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  purchasable  with  a  silver  dollar  at  the  average  London  price 
of  silver,  for  each  calendar  year  from  1873  to  1894 : 

BULLION  VALUE  AND  PURCHASING  POWER  IN  SILVER  OF  A  UNITED    STATES  SILVER  DOLLAR, 

1873  TO  1894. 


Year. 

Bullion  Value  op  a  Silver 
Dollar. 

Grains  of 

pure  silver 

at  average 

price 

purchasable 

with  a 
United  States 
silver  dol- 
lar (a). 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

1873        -     -- 

$1,016 
1.008 
.977 
'     .991 
.987 
.936 
.911 
.896 
.896 
.887 
.868 
.871 
.847 
.797 
.799 
.755 
.752 
.926 
.827 
.742 
.655 
.538 

$0,981 
.970 
.941 
.792 
.902 
.839 
.828 
.875 
.862 
.847 
.847 
.839 
.794 
.712 
.733 
.706 
.746 
.740 
.738 
.642 
.513 
.457 

$1,004 
.988 
.964 
.894 
.929 
.891 
.868 
.886 
.881 
.878 
.858 
.861 
.823 
.769 
.758 
.727 
.724 
.810 
.764 
.674 
.604 
.491 

369.77 
375.76 
385.11 
415.27 
399.62 
416.66 
427.70 
419.49 
421.87 
422.83 
432.69 
431.18 
451.09 
482.7? 
489.78 
510.66 
512.93 
458.83 
485.76 
550.79 
615.10 
756.04 

1874                            . 

1876 

1877                ._.    -   .- 

1878              - -- -     

1879          - - _. 

1880 --- 

1881                       -       - - ---  --- 

1882                   --  --     -   ---  

1883                              .-     -.- -.'- 

1884 

1885 

1886        

1887        -  

1888 

1889             --         ---   -   ---   ---   -- 

1890 

1891         - ---       ---   -   --- 

1892 

1893        --.   -     -   -   ---   -   -  --     -.     - 

1894        --- --- 

a  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver  are  contained  in  a  silver  dollar. 

Production  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
World.— The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  world  for  each  calendar  year  from  1873  to  1894.     The  silver  product  is  given 
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at  its  commercial  value, reckoned  at  the  average  market  price  oi  silrer  «• 

as  well  as  at  its  coining  value  ia  United  Slates  dollars : 

PRODUCTION"  OF   GOLD   AND   SILVER   IV  1HL    WOULD    FOR    BACH    CALKNDVK    HUI    tWOM 

to  1891 


MLVhR. 


Year. 


Fine  ounces. 


Value. 




1874 

1875 



1873 

■     

1879 

:      



1982 



1881  

1-S5 

1*86 







:-    

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total.. 


^1,653,675 

- 

4.7 10.56:; 

i 

5,512,196 

5.7-51.114 

6,262,174 

5,148.880 

i    B.742 

4,934,086 

4,614,588 

4,921,169 

5,245 .5  72 

5,135,679 

5416361 

5,330,77-1 

"     '■  ' 

5.749,306 

0.320.194 

7. 102. ISO 

8,737.788 


$  96.200,000 

'  5  '0,000 
103,700,000 
113,9 
119. 
:  3,778 
106,436,800 
103,023,100 
101,996.600 
95,392,000 
101,7-29.600 
108,435,600 
106,163,900 
106,774,900 
110.196.900 
123.489,209 
118,84*  - 
130,650,000 
146,815.100 
157,287 
180,626. 100 


Tine  ounces. 


Commercial 


value.  '       Coining  value. 


3  63,267,187 

62.261,719 
67,753,125 

74,38 

i    -•5,273 

.    572 

86,472,091 

175,023 

31,567,8 

93,297,290 

9S.123.5S'; 
108327,606 
120.213.611 
126,095362 

137,170.919  : 
153.151,702 
166.092,047 
167.752,561 


%  82,120,800 

;    "i.; 

77378 

7?     -. 

33332,7 

•  ; 

-._  2 

90,7-: 

97,5'.- 
-  J      ' 

94, 031, 
102,185,900  ! 
112,414.100 
I31337 
1353      - 
133.4   ; 
12933    - 
106,522,900 


-  "i,ouo 

71300300 

■  0300 

0,000 

96,172,600 

! 
- 
111.- 
115,2 

11s,' 

124,281,000 

140.7 
155.1. 
163.C   - 
177352 

4, 100 

-       -    -  - 


$122,235,638 


,526,834,900       $2,130,397,137       $2,151,474,700       $2,754,452300 


The  lotal  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  since  1403  is  shown  in 
the  first  of  the  following  tables.  The  second  table  shows  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States  by  periods  of  vears  from  1702  to 
1844,  and  annually  from  1845  to  1894: 

PRODUCTION"  OF   GOLD   AND   SILVER  IN"  THE    WORLD   SINCE   THE   DISCOVEUY   OF  AMERICA. 

[Production  for  1403  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  average?  for  certain  peri  ids  compiled  by  l>r. 
Adolph  Soetbeer.  For  the  years  1S86  to  1S94  the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.] 


GOLD. 

Years. 

Annual  aver: 
Fine  ounces. 

ge  for  period. 
Value. 

Total  for  period. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

1493-1520 

470 

955,000 

|  5,221,160 

61,000 

1521-1544 

.     .104 

4  759,000 

6,524 

114,2  " 

1545-1560 

273.: 

5,656, 

4.377.544 

- 

1561-1580 

•219,906 

4. 546, COO 

4,398,120 

" 

1581-1600 

237,267 

4.905.000 

4.745,340 

5  000 

1601-1620 

273. 

5,662 

.".478.3<'.0 

113,248 

1621-1640 

266,845 

5.516,000 

,900 

UO324 

1641-1*60 

281.955 

5,828, 

5,639.11n 

1661-1680 

1  709 

6,154,000 

6,954 

84.OO0 

lfBl-1700 

346,095 

"1.000 

6,921, 

1 43.'     - 

1701-1720 

412.163 

8,520 

i 

1721-1740 

613,422 

12,681,000           12.2 

11,000 

1741-1760 

791,211 

16,356,000 

16,82 

327,1  II 

1761-17^) 

665.666 

13,761,000 

13,313315 

.   "  211,000 

1781-1800   

571,948 

1 1 ,823,000 

MW-1810      .           

"71,563 

11,815,000 

5.7'  ■ 

1 18.162 

1811-18-21)                  ...                    

367.957 

7,606, 

3,67  ■ 

• 

1821-18//) 

457,044 

9,448,000 

"  .441 

94,47 

1831-184*1    ... 

652,291 

13.4- 

6,522 

1841-1850....     ..              

1,760,     - 

36.393.<:0o 

i7.«;  "     - 

.- 

1851-1855 

6.410.324 

132,513,000 

32.0-- 

- 

1856-1860 

6,486 

134,08 

L4,000 

_       1312 

. 

1871-1875 

1,014 

115,5; 

- 

- 

,110 

- 

99,1  : 

K 
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PRODUCTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD,  Etc.— Continued. 


Years. 


1886. 

1887. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891- 
1892. 
189H. 
1894- 


Total. 


Annual  average  for  period.    |  Total  for  period. 


Fine  ounces. 


5,135,679 

5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6,320,194 
7,102,180 
7,608,787 
8.737,788 


Valut 


Fine  ounces. 


$106,163,900 
105,774,900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
118,848,700 
130,650,000 
146,815,100 
157,287.600 
180,626,100 


$5,135,679 
5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6,320,194 
7,102,180 
7,608,787 
8,737,788 


$415,080,077 


Value. 


$106,163,900 
105,774,900 
110,196,900 
123,489,200 
118,848,700 
130,650,000 
146,815,100 
157,287,600 
180,626,100 


,580,467,400 


PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND   SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD    SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA. 


[Production  for  1493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods  compiled  by 
Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer.  For  the  years  1886  to  1894  the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Silver. 

Percentage  of  production. 

Annual  avera 

ge  for  period. 

Total  for  period. 

By  weight. 

By  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1,511,050 

$1,954,000 

42,309,400 

$54,703,000 

11 

89 

66.4 

33.6 

2,899,930 

3,749,000 

•     69,598.320 

89,986,000 

7.4 

92.6 

55.9 

44.1 

10,017,940 

12,952,000 

160.287,040 

207,240,000 

2.7 

97  3 

30.4 

69.6 

9,628,925 

12,450,000 

192,578,500 

248,990,000 

2.2 

97.8 

26.7 

73.3 

13,467,635 

17,413,000 

269,352,700 

348,254,000 

1.7 

98.3 

°2 

78 

13,596,235 

17,579,000 

271.924,700 

351,579,000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

12,654,240 

16,361,000 

253,084,800 

327,221,000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.2 

74.8 

11,776,545 

15,226,000 

235,530,900 

304,525,000 

2.3 

97.7 

27.7 

72.3 

10,834,550 

14,008,000 

216,691,000 

280,166,000 

2.7 

97.3 

30.5 

69.5 

10,992,085 

14,212,000 

219,841,700 

284,240,000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.5 

66.5 

11,432,540 

14,781,000 

228,650,800 

295,629,000 

3.5 

96.5 

36.6 

63.4 

13,863,080 

17,924,000 

277,261.600 

358,480,000 

4.2 

95.8 

41.4 

58.6 

17,140,612 

22,162,000 

342,812,235 

443,232,000 

4.4 

95.6 

42  5 

57.5 

20,985,591 

27,133.000 

419,711,820 

542,658,000 

3.1 

96.9 

33.7 

66.3 

28,261,779 

36,540.000 

565,235,580 

730,810,000 

2 

98 

24.4 

75.6 

28,746,922 

37,168,000 

287,469,225 

371,677,000 

1.9 

98.1 

24.1 

75.9 

17,385,755 

22,479,000 

173,857,555 

224,786,000 

2.1 

97.9 

25.3 

74.7 

14,807,004 

19,144,000 

148,070,040 

191,444,000 

3 

97. 

33 

67 

19,175,867 

24,793,000 

191,758,675 

,       217,930,000 

3.3 

96.7 

35.2 

64.8 

25,090,342 

32,440,000 

250,903,422 

324,400,000 

6.6 

93.4 

52.9 

47.1 

28,488,597 

36,824,000 

142,442,986 

184,169,000 

18.4 

81.6 

78.3 

21.7 

29,095.428 

37,618,000 

145,477,142 

188,092,000 

18.2 

81.8 

78.1 

21.9 

35,401,972 

45,772,000 

177,009.862 

228,861,000 

14.4 

85.6 

72.9 

27.1 

43,051,583 

55,663,000 

215,257,914 

278.313,000 

12.7 

87.3 

70 

30 

63,317,014 

81,864,000 

316,585,069 

409,322,000 

8.1 

91.9 

58.5 

41.5 

78.775,602 

101,851,000 

393,878,009 

509,256,000 

6.6 

93.4 

53 

47 

92,003,944 

118,955.000 

460,019,722 

594,773,000 

5 

95 

45.5 

54.5 

93,297,290 

120,626,800 

93,297,290 

120,626.800 

5.2 

94.8 

46.8 

53.2 

96,123,586 

124,281,000 

96,123,586 

124,281,000 

5 

95 

45.9 

54.1 

108,827,606 

140,706,400 

108,827,606 

140,706,400 

4.6 

95.4 

43.9 

56.1 

120,213,611 

155,427,700 

120,213,611 

155,427,700 

4.7 

95.3 

44.3 

55.7 

126,095,062 

163,032,000 

126,095,062 

163,032,000 

4.3 

95.7 

42.1 

57.9 

137,170,919 

177,352,300 

137.170,919 

177,352,300 

4.4 

95.6 

42.4 

57.6 

153,151,762 

198,014,400 

153,151.762 

198,014,400 

4.4 

95.6 

42.5 

57.5 

166,092,047 

214,745,300 

166,092.047 

214,745,300 

4.4 

95.6 

42.4 

57.6 

167,752,561 

216,892,200 

167,752,561 

216,892,200 

4.9 

95.1 

45.6 

54.4 

7,836,325,160 

10,131,814,100 

5 

95 

45.6 

54  4 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AM)   5ILVKK  IN   THK   UNITED   STATES    I  UOM    1792  TO   JS:>4. 

[The  estimate  for  1792  to  is::-;  i>  by  R.   W.  Raymond,  Commissioner,  and    iine«  by  the 
lector  of  the  .Mint. 


YEARS. 


r>ril  2,  1792-Jnlv  31.  1834 

ily  31, 1834-December  31,  1>>44- 


B>9_ 
I. 


79. 
II. 

n. 

». 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 


<.<>r.i.. 


000,000 
500,000 
008,327 

,139,357 
889,085 

,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
.000.1.011 
.000,1*00 
,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
.000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
200.000 
000.000 
100.000 
225,000 
500,000 
725.000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
500.000 
000,000 
,000.000 
,500.000 
400.000 
900,000 
900,000 
,200,000 
900,000 


Mi.\  i  R. 


Insignificant. 
|250,000 
50,000 
50,000 

50,000 
50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

f.O.ooo 

50,000 

500,000 

100,000 

150.000 

2.000,000 

4,500,000 

8,500,000 

11,000,000 

11.250,000 

10,000.000 

13,500,060 

12,000,000 

12,000.000 

J6,000,000 

23.000,000 

28,750,000 

35,750.000 

37,300.000 

31,700,000 

38,800.000 

39.800.000 

45.200,000 

40,800,000 


J14,000,000 

1,189,367 

40,050,000 
50,050,090 

60,0504)00 

60,0504)00 
55,050,000 

55,0604)00 

50,500.000 
50,1004)00 

45,000,000 
43,7004)00 

48,500,000 
57,100,000 
64,475,000 
63,600,000 
65,225,000 
60,000,000 
61,500,000 
66,0004)00 
66,500,000 
64.750,000 
7 1,750  .(XX) 
70,800,000 
6-5.100,000 
78,700,000 
86,700,000 
96,400,000 
7y.70O.0OO 


36,000,000 

39,200.000 

75.20TJ.00O 

34,700,000 

43,000,000 

n  7004)00 

32,500,000 

46.800,000 

79,300,000 

30.000,000 

46,200,000 

76,200,000 

30,800,000 

48,800,000 

T9.600.iMlO 

31,800,000 

51.fWO.000 

V,  ,41X1,000 

35,000,000 

51,000,000 

86,000,000 

33.000,000 

53,350,000 

i.OOO 

33,175,000 

59,195,000 

92,370,000 

32,800,000 

64,646.000 

97,4464)00 

32,845,000 

70,405,000 

103.310,000 

33,175,000 

75,417.000 

1084192,000 

33,000,000 

82,101,000 

]  15,101,000 

35,955.000 

77.576,000 

113.531,000 

39,500,000 

64.000,000 

103.500,000 

Total. 


2,013,336,769 


1,296,850,000  3,310,186,769 


Values  of  Foreign  Coins.— The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  foreign 
►ins  on  January  1,  1896,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  in  pursuance 
the  provisious  of  section  25  of  the  act  of  August  28,  1894,  as  follows  : 
That  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the 
fnited  States,  shall  be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of  standard  value;  and 
le  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
lall  be  estimated  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  be  proclaimed  by 
le  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  and 
lereafter  quarterly  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each 
;ar. 
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VALUES   OF   FOREIGN  COINS    JANUARY  !.,  18%,   AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE    DIRECTOR  OF  THE  IMINTj 


Country. 


Standard. 


Argentina Gold  and  Silver 


Austria- Hun- 


Gold 


Belgium  ._                                     Gold  and  Silver- 
Bolivia Silver 

Brazil [Gold 

British  Possessions  in  North  America  (exceptJGold  ._ 

Newfoundland). 
Central  American  States : 

Costa  Rica 

Gua  te  mala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Chile --  Gold  and  Silver- 


China 


Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

German  Empire 
Great  Britain  ___ 

Greece 

Haiti 

India ... 

Italy 


Silver 


Silver 


Silver 

Gold  and  Silver- 
Gold  

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver- 
Gold  

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver- 
Gold  and  Silver- 
Silver  

Gold  and  Silver- 


Gold  and  Silver  (a). 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and  Silver 

Gold 


Japan  

Liberia 

Mexii-o 

Netherlands 

Newfoundland 

Norway jGold 

Persia Silver 

Peru |  Silver 

Portugal |  Gold 

Russia Silver  (c) 1 

Spain Gold  and  Silver 

Sweden [Gold 

Switzerland Gold  and  Silver 

Tripoli Silver 

Turkey JGold 

Venezuela 


Gold  and  Silver. 


Monetary  Unit. 


Peso  _- 
Crown 


Franc 

Boliviano 
Milreis--- 
Dollar 


Peso 


Peso 


Shanghai.. 
Haikwan 

Tael-_- ^  (customs). 

Tientsin  .. 
Chefoo  — 


Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Sucre 

Pound  (100  piasters) 

Mark 

Franc 

Mark 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma 

Gourde 

Rupee 

Lira 

Yen  I  Gnkl  I 

len  — "  |  Silver 

Dollar 

Dollar -.- 

Florin 

Dollar 

Crown - 

Kran 

Sol 

Milreis-. 

B»»le j««;.tr- 

Peseta  

Crown 

Franc 

Mahbub  of  20  piasters 

Piaster 

Bolivar 


a  Gold  the  nominal  standard.     Silver  practically  the  standard. 

c  Silver  the  nominal  standard.    Paper  the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  1 
measured  by  the  gold  standard. 
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lLUXS  OF   VOKKIGS  COIH8  JAMARY   1,   1896,  As  BSTDfATI  D  B1 


Talue  in 
terms  of 

United  I  OIH8 

tfes  gold 
doliar. 


Gold,  argentine  [$4.82-1    and    2  argentine;  silver,  peso  and  divisions. 
r  Gold,  f«>rmer  system,  4  florins  [$1,929  ,8  florins  [$3,856  .dm  tnd  4  dncaU 

.203         <     ($9,149  ;  silver,  land  2  florins;  gold,  present  sv.stein.2o  crowns    -4. ".'..'  .  i<    -: 


-- 

.193         Gold,  10  and  20  francs:  silver,  a  francs. 
.491         silver,  boliviano  and  divisions. 

.546         Gold.  5,  10,  and  90  milreis  ;  silver.  -,,  1.  and  2  milreis. 
LO00 


.491         >ilver,  peso  and  division-. 


.912         Gold,  escudo    [$1,824),  doubloon     >4.561),  and  condor    ($9.123) ;    silver,    peso  and 
divisions. 


.491         Gold,  condor  [$9,647]  and  doable  condor ;  silver,  peso. 
.926        Gold,  doubloon  '55.017  ;  silver,  peso. 
.  •         Gold,  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold,  condor    $9,647]  and  double  condor ;  silver,  sue  re  and  divisi 

Id,  pound  (100  piasters. ,  5, 10,  20,  and  5o  piaster- ;  silver.  1,  '-',  5,  10,  and  90  piasters. 
.198         Gold,  20  marks  ($3,859),  10  mar ks 
.193         Gold,  5, 10,  20,  50.  and  100  francs  ;  silver,  5  francs. 
Gold,  5, 10,  and  90  marks. 
Gold,  sovereign  (pound  sterling}  and  l/2  sovereign. 

,2 ■),  50,  and  100  drachmas;  silver.  5  drachmas. 
Silver,  gourde. 
B3S         Gold,  inohur  [$7,105)  ;  silver,  rupee  and  divisions. 
Gold.  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  loo  lire:  silver.  5  lire. 
Gold,  1.  2,  5,  10,  ami  20  yen. 
.529         Silver,  yen. 
l.ouo 

.533         Gold,  dollar  ($0.983] ,  2-2.  5,  10,  and  20  dollars  ;  silver,  dollar  (or  peso)  and  divisions. 
.41/2         Gold,  10  florins;  silver,  %.,  1,  and  i%  florin-. 
1.014         Gold,  2  dollars  [$2,027). 
id,  10  and  20  crowns. 
.090         Gold,  )i,  1,  and  2  tomans  ($3,409,  ;  silver.  M  ,  %,  1,  2,  and  5  krans. 
.491         Silver,  sol  and  divisions. 
1.080         Gold,  1.  2,  5,  and  10  milreis. 
"J.         Gold,  imperial  [$7,718)  and  %  imperial  <h)  ($3.86). 
Silver,  )i,  y*,  and  1  ruble. 
Gold,  25  pesetas;  silver,  5  pesetas. 
.268         Gold,  10  and  20  frowns. 
.Yjy,         Gold,  5,  10,  20.  50,  and  100  francs  ;  silver,  5  franca. 

Gold,  25,  50,  100,  250,  and  500  piaster.-. 
.193         Gold,  5,  10,  20,  50,  and  100  bolivars  ;  silver,  5  bolivars. 


ft  Coined  since  January  1, 1886.    Old  half -imperial 
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MOJTETAJET    STSTEM*    ASP    AFfKOXIJtATE 


of  soxet  ry  the  a<: 


[This  fiWa  of  the  aMiarfai/  arateaaa  and  the  approxjaaate  *tock  of  gold,  silver,  and 
latest  latorauujoa  nliMiaiHr,  aad,  wkiie  aece&sarQv  bat  am  estimate,  is  believed  to 

'   .--.:.-- 

:■:-.-":- 

:  -:--.i-.:— . 

Stock  of 
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raber  1,  M85 ;  all  otter  count ries,  January  1,  ; 

-    :  ■  • 
r  Inf  >raaation  f  una  Is  bed  through  Unite I  -e&entatiTefi. 


TTbe  Xcngest  £>a$  at  Uarious  places. 

quite  important,  when  speaking  of  tbc     D  ngest  day  in  the  year,  to  say 
what  part  of  the  world  •  -  _  ;t.  a-  will  be  seen  by  reading  the  fol- 

lowing list,  which  tells  the  long    i  of  the  long  ;a  several  places. 

At  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  longest  day  is  eighteen  and  one-half  hour?.. 

long  b  three  and  c     -      f  month s. 

At  Tvondon.  England,  and  Bremen,  Prussia,  the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and 
one-half  hours. 

At  H  any.  and  Dantzig.  in  Prussia,  the  longest  day  has 

seventeen  bom 

At  Wardbury,  Xorway.  the  longest  day  lasts  from  May  21  =t  to  July  22.  with- 
out interruption. 

ersburg.  Ru-^ia.  and  Tobolsk,  Siberia,  the  longest  day  is  nineteen 
hour-,  and  the  shortest  five  bo 

At  Torn**,  Finland,  June  21st  brings  a  day  nearly  twenty-two  hours  long, 
and  <.  i  jess  than  three  hours  in  length. 

At  Xew  York  the  longest  day  is  about  fifteen  hours,  and  at  Montreal,  Canada, 

-,  irs. 


AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


AXD  PER  CAPITA  IN  THE   PRINCIPAL  COINTRIES   OF  THE    WOBLD. 

uncovered  paper  money  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  baa  beea  compiled  : 
approximately  the  stock  of  money  m  the  world.] 


Stock  of  Silvek. 


Full  tender. 


Limited 
tender. 


Total. 


$54?,400,000 


6  430.000,000 

6  106,000.000 

b  4S. 000,000 

6CJl.400.0fJ0 

b  10,000,000 

6  500,000 
b  126,000,000 


b  SO.OOO.OOO 
C  53,000,000 


b  30,000,000 


6  55,000,000 
C  13,000,000 

6  30.000.000 
C  68,000,000  ! 

6  950,000,000  ' 

6  750.000,000 
6  115.000,000 


5  77.200.000 
6  115.000,000  ! 

c  57,900,000  | 

6  110.000,000 

b  6.900,000 

6  c  20.000,000 

5,000,000 

6  1,000,000 

ft  40.000.000 

ft  24.b00.0O0 

c  10.600.000 

e  1,900,000 

6  10,000,000 

C  3.200.000 
ft  2,000,000 
C  4,S0O,0O0 
C  5,400,000 

ft  4S.0O0.000 

d  10.000.000 

6  7.000.000 

6  15.000,000 


ft  1 ,500,000 

ft -2,100,000 
ft  3,400,000 


C  16.300,000 


6  5,000.000 


ft  $00,000 
3,400,000 


5625.600,000 
115,000.000 
4S7.90O.0O0 
216,000,000 

54.900.000 

41,400.000 

15.000.000 

1,500.000 

166,000,000 

•24.SOO.OOO 

10.600,000 

1.900.000 

120.000.000 

56.200,000 

2.000,000 

4,800,000 

5,400.000 

4S.000.OW 

40.000.1HK) 

7.000.000 

15,000,000 

55.000.000 

12.000.000 

30.LX10.000 

84,300,000 

950,000.000 

750,000,000 

115,000.000 

5.000,000 

1,500,000 

2,900.000 

6,800,000 


Uncovered 
paper. 


$416,700,000 
C  113,400.000 
0  32,100,000 
C  60,400,000 
c  65.400,000 
c  191,^00,000 


Gold. 


c  '22, 400,01*0 

e  So. 700,000 

e  55,100.000 

C  11.700.000 

b  3.S00.000 

^  0,000 

C  2$, 600,000 

300,000 

e  2.100,000 

c  5.400.000 
c  5o9.000.000 


ft  2,000,000 

CS.  (¥0.000 

ft  550.000.000 

~6  3Y.ooo"666~ 


14.91 
22.19 
12.21 

J.  JO 

- 

7.45 
6.66 
1.30 

3.22 
6.21 

3.75 

6.30 

3.  SO 

2.27 

24.47 

17.65 

.41 

.69 

1.11 

1.95 


Silver.    Paper.    Total. 


6  29,000,000 

c  Y.2oo,666~ 


2  92 

10.00 

3.00 

.IS 


|   -  - 

- 

8.71 

- 
- 

1.S3 

11.96 
l.Ofl 

1.00 

1.49  . 
DO  . 
4  54  . 
2.14 

a 

2.05  . 
3.21 

2.06  . 
3.26  . 
1.04 

B 

2.90 

H 


I 
1.18 

. 

4  H 
' I 


J? 

"6.04 
"i  - 


23.11  1" 
H>.67  13 
3.U'  IK 
4.09  16 

.-•  61  ■ 

4 

3.33  2*5 

.    -  ." 

.   a 
;    . 


$3,439,300,000  $631,200,000  !     $4,070,300,000  i     $2,469,900,000 


ft  Estimate,  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

C  Information  furnished  through  United  States  representatives. 

ti  Haunt. 


Interest,  Dow  tt  Eats. 

One  ol  the  causes  of  bankruptcy  is  that  so  few  persons  properly  estimate  the 
difference  betweeu  a  high  and  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and,  therefore,  often  borrow 
money  at  a  ruinous  rate  that  no  legitimate  business  can  stand.  Few  ba\o 
figured  on  the  difference  between  six  and  eight  per  eeut.  One  dollar  I<m 
for  one  hundred  years  at  six  per  cent.,  with  the  interest  collected  amn. 
and  added  to  the  principal,  will  amount  to  $340.  At  eight  per  cent,  it  amounts 
to  $2,203,  or  nearly  seven  times  as  much.  At  three  per  cent.,  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  in  England,  it  amounts  to  $19.25;  whereas,  at  ten  per  cent., 
which  has  been  a  verv  common  rate  in  the  United  States,  it  is  $13,809,  or  about 
seven  hundred  times  as  much.  At  twelve  percent.,  it  amounts  to  $85,075,  or 
more  than  four  thousand  times  as  much.  At  eighteen  per  cent.,  it  amounts  to 
$15,145,007.  At  twenty-four  per  cent,  (which  we  sometimes  hear  talked  of),  it 
reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,551,799,404. 

One  hundred  dollars  borrowed  at  six  per  cent.,  with  the  interest  compounded 
annually,  will  amount  to  $1,S4J  infifty  years;  while  the  same  one  hundred  dollars 
borrowed  at  eight  per  cent.,  will  amount  to  $4,690  in  titty  years.  One  thousand 
dollars  at  ten  per  cent.,  compounded,  will  run  up  to  $117,390  in  fifty  years. 
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Commercial  Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold. — The  commercial  ratio  of  silver 
to  gold  for  each  year  from  1687  to  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

COMMERCIAL  RATIO  OF  SILVER  TO  GOLD  FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1687  TO  1894. 

[From  1687  to  1832  the  ratios  are  taken  from  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer's  tables ;  from  1833  to  1878 
from  Pixleyand  Abell's  tables;  from  1879  to  1894  from  daily  cablegrams  from  London  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint.] 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

16S7-. 

14.94 

1722- 

15.17 

1757— 

14.87 

1792—, 

15.17 

1827 

15.74 

1862— 

15.35 

1688- 

14.94 

1723- 

15.20 

1758— 

14.85 

1793— 

15.00 

1828 

15.78 

1863— 

15.37 

1689- 

15.02 

1724- 

15.11 

1759— 

14.15 

1794— 

15.37 

1829 

15.78 

1864— 

15.37 

1690- 

15.02 

1725- 

15.11 

1760 

14.14 

1795— 

15.55 

1830 

15.82 

1865— 

15.44 

1691- 

14.98 

1726- 

15.15 

1761 

14.54 

1796— 

15.65 

1831 

15.72 

1866— - 

15.43 

1692- 

14.92 

1727- 

15.24 

1762— 

15.27 

1797 

15.41 

1832— 

15.73 

1867— 

15.57   ! 

1693- 

14.83 

1728- 

15.11 

1763— 

14.99 

1798 

15  59 

1833— 

15.93 

1868— 

15.59 

1694- 

14.87 

1729- . 

14.92 

1764 

14.70 

1799 

15.74 

1834 

15.73 

1869— 

15.60 

1695- 

15.02 

1730- . 

14.81 

1765.-- 

14.83 

1800 

15.68 

1835 

15.80 

1870 

15.57 

1696- - 

15.00 

1731- 

14.94 

1766— 

14.80 

1801 

15.46 

1836— 

15.72 

1871 

15.57   ' 

1697- 

15.20 

1732- 

15.09 

1767 

14.85 

1802--. 

15.26 

1837— 

15.83 

1872 

15.63 

1698- 

15.07 

1733- - 

15.18 

1768 

14.80 

1803 

15.41 

1838— 

15.85 

1873— 

15.92 

1699- 

14.94 

1734- 

15.39 

1769 

14.72 

1804 

15.41 

1839— 

15.62 

1874— 

16.17 

1700- 

14.81 

1735- 

15.41 

1770 

14.62 

1805— 

15.79 

1840— 

15.62 

1875— 

16.59 

1701- 

15.07 

1736- 

15.18 

1771 

14.66 

1806  — 

15.52 

1841 

15.70 

1876— 

17.88 

1702- 

15.52 

1737- 

15.02 

1772 

14.52 

1807—. 

15.43 

1842 

15.87 

1877 

17.22 

1703- 

15.17 

1738- 

14.91 

1773 

14.62 

1808— 

16.08 

1843 

15.93 

1878 

17.94 

1704- 

15.22 

1739- 

14.91 

1774 

14.62 

1809 

15,96 

1844— 

15.85 

1879 

18.40 

1705- 

15.11 

1740- 

14.94 

1775 

14.72 

1810 

15.77 

1845— 

15.92 

1880— 

18.05 

1706- 

15.27 

1741- 

14.92 

1776 

14.55 

1811 

15.33 

1846— 

15.90 

1881— 

18.16 

1707- 

15.44 

1742- 

14:85 

1777 

14.54 

1812 

16.11 

1847— 

15.80 

1882— 

18.19 

1708- 

15.41 

1743- 

14.85 

1778— 

14.68 

1813 

16.25 

1848— 

15.85 

1883— 

18.64 

1709- 

15.31 

1744- 

14.87 

1779— 

14.80 

1814 

15.04 

1849— . 

15.78 

1884— 

18.57 

1710- 

15.22 

1745- 

14.98 

1780 

14.72 

1815 

15.26 

1850— 

15.70 

1885— 

19.41 

1711- 

15.29 

1746- 

15.13 

1781 

14.78 

1816 

15.28 

1851— 

15.46 

1886— 

20.78 

1712- 

15.31 

1747- 

15.26 

1782 

14.42 

1817 

15.11 

1852— 

15.59 

1887— 

21.13 

1713- 

15.24 

1748- 

15.11 

1783 

14.48 

1818 

15.35 

1858  — 

15.33 

1888  — 

21.99 

1714- 

15.13 

1749- 

14.80 

1784 

14.70 

1819— 

15.33 

1854— 

15.33 

1889 

22.10 

1715- 

15.11 

1750- 

14.55 

1785 

14.92 

1820 

15.62 

1855— 

15.38 

1890  — 

19.76 

1716- 

15.09 

1751- 

14.39 

1786 

14.96 

1821 

15.95 

1856— 

15.38 

1891— 

20.92 

1717- 

15.13 

1752- 

14.54 

1787 

14.92 

1822 

15.80 

1857— 

15.27 

1892—- 

23.72 

1718- 

15.11 

1753- 

14.54 

1788 

14.65 

1823 

15.84 

1858— 

15.38 

1893— 

26.49 

1719- 

15.09 

1754- 

14.48 

1789 

14.75 

1824— 

15.82 

1859— 

15.19 

1894— 

32.56 

1720- 

15.04 

1755- 

14.68 

1790 

15.04 

1825 

15.70 

I860— 

15.29 

1721- 

15.05 

1756- 

14.94 

1791 

15.05 

1826— 

15.76 

1861— 

15.50 

Ube  ©riatn  of  tbe  IRames  of  tbe  /iDontbs. 

January. — The  Roman  Janus  presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything; 
henee  the  first  month  of  the  year  was  called  after  him. 

February. — The  Roman  festival  Februs  was  held  on  the  15th  day  of  this., 
month,  in  honor  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility. 

March. — Named  from  the  Roman  god  of  war,  Mars. 

April. — Latin  Aprilis,  probably  derived  from  asperire,  to  open;  because 
spring  generally  begins  and  the  buds  open  in  this  month. 

May. — Latin  Maius,  probably  derived  from  Maia,  a  feminine  divinity  wor- 
shiped at  Rome  on  the  first  day  of  this  month. 

June. — Juno,  a  Roman  divinity  worshipped  as  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

July  (Julius). — Julius  Csesar  was  born  in  this  month. 

August. — Named  bv  the  Emperor  Augustus  Csesar,  b.  c.  30,  after  himself, 
as  he  regarded  it  a  lucky  month,  being  that  in  which  he  had  gained  several 
victories. 

September  (septem,  or  7). — September  was  the  seventh  month  in  the  old 
Roman  calendar. 

October  (octo). — Eighth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year. 

November  (novem,  or  9). — November  was  the  ninth  month  in  the  old 
Roman  year. 

December  (decern,  or  10). — December  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  earb 
Roman  year.  About  the  21st  of  this  month  the  sun  enters  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  forms  the  winter  solstice. 
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Mfoat  Dynamite  is  anfc  1bow  it  is  fl&afce- 

Few  people  know  what  dynamite  is,  though  the  word  is  in  common  use.  It 
is  a  giant  gunpowder;  that  is,  an  explosive  material,  varying  in  strength  and 
safety  of  handling  according  to  the  percentage  of  nitro-glycerine  it  contains. 
Nitro-glycerine,  whence  it  derives  its  strength,  is  composed  of  ordinary  glycerine 
and  nitric  acid,  compounded  together  in  certain  proportions  and  at  a  certain 
temperature.  Nitro-glycerine,  though  not  the  strongest  explosive  known,  being 
exceeded  in  power  by  nitrogen  and  other  products  of  chemistry,  is  thus  far  the 
most  terrible  explosive  manufactured  to  any  extent.  Nitro-glycerine  by  itself  is 
not  safe  to  handle,  hence  dynamite  is  preferred.  It  is  extensively  made  and 
consumed  in  the  United  States  under  the  various  names  of  Giant,  Hercules, 
Jupiter  and  Atlas  powders,  all  of  which  contain  anywhere  from  thirty  to  eighty 
percent. of  nitro-glycerine,  the  residue  of  the  compound  being  made  up  of  rotten 
stone,  non-explosive  earth,  sawdust,  charcoal,  plaster  of  parts,  black  powder,  or 
some  other  substance  that  takes  up  the  glycerine  and  makes  a  porous,  spongy 
mass. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  discovered  by  Salvero,  an  Italian  chemist,  in  1845. 
Dynamite  is  prepared  by  simply  kneading  with  the  naked  hands  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  infusorial  earth  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  until  the 
mixture  assumes  a  putty  condition,  not  unlike  moist  brown  sugar.  Before  mix- 
ing, the  infusorial  earth  is  calcined  in  a  furnace,  in  order  to  burn  out  all  organic 
matter,  and  it  is  also  sifted  to  free  it  of  large  grains.  While  still  moist  it  is 
squeezed  into  cartridges,  which  are  prepared  of  parchment  paper,  and  the  firing 
is  done  by  fulminate  of  silver  in  copper  capsules  provided  with  patent  exploders. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  made  of  nitric  acid  one  part  and  sulphuric  acid  two 
parts,  to  which  is  added  ordinary  glycerine,  and  the  mixture  is  well  washed  with 
pure  water.  The  infusion  is  composed  of  small  microscopic  silicious  shells, 
which  have  lost  their  living  creatures.  The  cellular  parts  receive  the  nitro- 
glycerine and  hold  it  by  capillary  attraction,  both  inside  and  out.  The  earth  is 
very  light.  Water  is  expelled  from  it  by  means  of  a  furnace,  and  then,  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  it  is  mixed  with  nitro-glycerine.  Nitro-glycerine  has  a 
sweet,  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  the  peculiar  property  of  causing  a  violent 
headache  when  placed  in  a  small  quantity  on  the  tongue  or  wrist.  It  freezes  at 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  becoming  a  white,  half  crystalized  mass,  which  must 
be  melted  by  the  application  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


fictitious  IFlames  ot  States* 

Badger  State. — A  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Bay  State. — A  popular  name  of  Massachusetts,  which,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  called  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Bayou  State. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
abounds  in  bayous,  or  creeks. 

Beau  State. — A  name  by  which  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated, on  account  of  the  number  of  bears  that  formerly  infested  its  forests. 

Creole  State. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  in 
which  the  descendants  of  the  original  French  and  Spanish  settlers  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population. 

Diamond  State. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  State  of  Delaware,  from 
its  small  size  and  great  worth,  or  supposed  importance. 

Empire  State.— A  popular  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  the  wealthiest  State  in  the  Union. 

Excelsior  State.— The  State  of  New  York,  sometimes  so  called  from  the 
motto  "Excelsior"  upon  its  coat  of  arms. 

Freestone  State. — The  State  of  Connecticut;  sometimes  so  called  from 
the  quarries  of  freestone  which  it  contains. 

Granite  State. — A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
mountianous  portions  of  which  are  largely  composed  of  granite. 
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Green-Mountain  State.— A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Vermont,  th 
Green  Mountains  being  the  principal  mountain  range  in  the  State. 

Hawkeye  State. — The  State  of  Iowa;  said  to  be  so  named  after  an  Indiar 
chief,  who  was  once  a  terror  to  voyageurs  to  its  borders. 

Hoosier  State. — The  State  of  Indiana,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  often! 
called  Hoosiers.  This  word  is  a  corruption  of  "Husher,"  formerly  a  common  term! 
for  bully  throughout  the  West. 

Keystone  State.— The  State  of  Pennsylvania;  so  called  from  its  having! 
been  the  central  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti-; 
tution.  If  the  names  of  the  thirteen  original  States  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  Pennsylvania  will  occupy  the  place  of  the  keystone. 

Lake  State. — A  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  which! 
borders  upon  the  four  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie. 

Lone-Star  State.— The  State  of  Texas;  so  called  from  the  device  on  its! 
coat  of  arms. 

Lumber  State. — A  popular  designation  for  the  State  of  Maine,  the  inhab-1 
Hants  of  whichare  largely  engaged  in  ihe  business  of  cutting  and  rafting  lumber,} 
or  of  converting  it  into  boards,  shingles,  scantlings,  and  the  like. 

Mother  of  Presidents. — A  name  frequently  given  in  the  United  States  to! 
the  State  of  Virginia,  which  has  furnished  five  presidents  to  the  Union. 

Mother  of  States. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  Virginia,  the  first-settledl 
of  the  thirteen  States  which  united  in  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Nutmeg  State. — A  popular  name  in  America  for  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  such  a  reputation  for  shrewdness,  that  they  have 
been  jocosely  accused  of  palming  off  wooden  nutmegs  on  unsuspecting  purchas- 
ers instead  of  the  genuine  article. 

Old  Colony. — A  name  popularly  given  to  that  portion  of  Massachusetts 
included  within  the  original  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  which  v/as  formed 
ac  an  earlier  date  than  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Old  Dominion. — A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Old  North  State. — A  popular  designation  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Palmetto  State. — The  State  of  South  Carolina;  so  called  from  the  arms  of 
the  State,  which  contain  a  palmetto. 

Peninsular  State.— The  State  of  Florida;  so  called  from  its  shape. 

Pine-Tree  State. — A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Maine,  the  central  and 
northern  portions  of  which  are  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests. 

Prairie  State. — A  name  given  to  Illinois  in  allusion  to  the  wide-spread  and| 
beautiful  prairies  which  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  scenery  of  the  State. 

Turpentine  State. — A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  produces  and  exports  immense  quantities  of  turpentine. 


XTbe  Xargest  Zftings  in  tbe  Worlfc. 

The  greatest  fortress,  from  a  strategical  point  of  view,  is  the  famous  strong- 
hold of  Gibraltar.  It  occupies  a  rocky  peninsula  jutting  out  in  the  sea,  about 
three  miles  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  One  central  rock  rises  to  a 
height  of  1,435  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  northern  face  is  almost  perpendic- 
ular, while  its  east  side  is  full  of  tremendous  precipices.  On  the  other  side  it 
terminates  in  what  is  called  Europa  Point.  The  west  side  is  less  steep  than  the 
east,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  is  the  narrow,  almost  level  span  on  which' 
the  town  of  Gibraltar  is  built.  The  fortress  is  considered  impregnable  to  mil- 
itary assault.  The  regular  garrison  in  time  of  peace  numbers  about  seven  thousand. 

The  largest  theatre  in  the  world  is  the  new  opera  house  in  Paris.  It  covers 
nearlv  three  acres  of  ground;  its  cubic  mass  is  4,287,000  feet;  it  cost  about 
100,000,000  francs. 

The  largest  ship  in  the  world  is  the  Great  Eastern.  The  construction 
commenced  May  1 ,  1854,  and  completed  November  3, 1 857.  She  has  eight  engines, 
capable  in  actual  work  of  11,000  horse  power,  and  has  besides  twenty  auxiliary 
engines.  She  is  680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  60  feet  deep,  being  28,627  tons  bur- 
den, 18,915  gross  and  13,344  net  register. 

The  largest  cavern  is  the  Mammoth  Cave,  in  Edmonson  County,  Kentucky. 
It  is  near  the  Green  River,  about  six  miles  from  Cave  City,  aud  twenty-eight 


wcnncj  m 


mileq   from   Bow.  -..     The  cave  consist*  of  a  nueeessio 

chambers,  some  of  which  a 

are  traversed  by  navigable  branches  of  the  subterranean  Echo  Krrer.    Blk 
|flah  are  found  in  its  war'- 

The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  St.  Gothard,  on  the  line  of 
Lucerne  ar.d  «  tne  tunnel  in  fit  lent 

below  the  surface  at  Andermatr,  and  6.000  feet  beneath  the  peak  of  nTintlinma 
lof  the  St.  Goth  arc  is  18  ieet  J#  aaefcea 

From  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arched  roof.    It  is  <*%  miles  longer  than  the 
IMount  Cenis  tnnnel. 

The  largest  trees  in  the  world  are  :ne  mammoth  trees  of  California.    One  of 
^ve  in  Tulare  County,  according  to  mi  wiiiimbI  aside  by  mcmltus  el  the 
Bcate  Geological  Survey,  was  shown  k  i  height,  108  feet  in  ifiiaaa 

ace  at  base,  and  76  feet  at  a  point  tl 
kreesare37S  feet  high  and  34  feet  in  aYimeWi.    Bonne  of  the  largest  that 
been  felled  indicate  an  age  of  from  2.000to2^©wye.^ 

The  largest  desert  is  that  of  Sahara,  a  vast  region  of  northern    I 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  to  the  valle 
■1st.    The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  3.000  miles,  its  a  <th  about 

900  miles  and  it3  area  about  2.0C"  .  :e  miles.    Rain  falls  in  t 

Sahara  at  intervals  of  five,  ten  and  twenty  years.     In  summer  the  neat  d 
the  day  i3  excessive,  but  the  nights  are  attest  eoni.    In  winter  the  temperas  . 
sometimes  below  freezing  point. 

The  largest  library  is  the  B'Mio'.heo-e  National  in  Paris,  fonnded  by  Lawna 
■TV.     It  contains  1.400,000  volumes,  300,000  paaaUe 
300.000  maps   and   char 
engravings  exceed  1 ,300,000,  conta  :ne  10.000  volumes. 


fictitious  shames  ct  Cities. 


Bluff  City.— A  descriptive  name  popularly  given  to  the  city  of  Hanni- 
bal, Missouri. 

City  of  Brotherly  Love.— Philadelphia  is  sometinaea  so  called,  this 
being  the  literal  signification  of  the  name. 

City  of  Churches. — a  name  popularly  given  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
K.  Y..  from  the  unusually  large  number  of  churches  whi -  I  ine. 

City  of  Elm*. — A  familiar  denomination  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  many  of 
the  streets  of  which  are  thickly  shaded  with  lofty  elms. 

City  of  Magnificent  Distances.— A  po polar  designation  given  to  the 
city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  which  is  laid  out  on  s  very 
large  scale,  being  intended  to  cover  a  space  four  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  two 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  or  eleven  square  miles.    The  en 

two  sets  of  streets  from  70  to  100  fee:  wide,  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  the 
whole  again  intersected  obliquely  by  fifteen  atemiea  from  130  to  160  feet  wide. 

City  of  Notions. — In  th^  -sates  a  popular  name  for  the  c 

Boston,  Mass.,  the  metropolis  of  Yankeedom. 

City  of  Rocks.— A  descriptive  -ame  popularly  given  in  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

City  OF  Spint>les. — A  name  -opolarly  given  to  the  city  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
i  largest  cotton  manufacturing  town  in  the  United  States. 

City  of  the  Strait?. — A  name  popularly  given  to  Detroit,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  or  strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  with  7 
Detroit  is  a  French  word,  meaning  ^strait.*' 

Crescent  City.— A  popular  name  for  the  city  -tenant,  the  older  pac- 

tion of  which  is  built  around  the  convex  side  of  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  B 

Empire  City.— T  York,  the  chief  city  of  the  western  world. 

and  rhe  metropolis  of  the  Em- 

Fall  City.—"  pulaity  so  called  from  the  falls  whi 

this  plao*.  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Oh 

R  City.— A  popular  designation  in  -ates  for  the  city  of 

Rochester.  X.  Y..  a  place  remarkable  for  it3  extensive  manufactories  of  tour. 


1**4  WHAT  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  REMEMBER. 

Flower  City. — Springfield.  Illinois,  the  capital  of  the  State,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

Forest  City. — 1.  C.evel  .nd.  Ohio; — so  called  from  the  many  ornamental 
trees  with  which  the  streets  are  bordered. 

2.  A  name  given  to  Portland.  Maine,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  manj  elms 
and  other  beautiful  shade-trees. 

Garden'  City. — A  popular  name  for  Chicago,  a  city  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  private  gardens. 

Garden  of  the  West. — A  name  usually  given  to  Kansas,  but  sometimes 

ied  to  Illinois  and  others  of  the  Western  States,  which  are  all  noted  for 
their  productiveness. 

Gate  City. — Keokuk.  Iowa: — popularly  so  called.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Mississippi. 

Gotham. — A  popular  name  for  the  ciry  of  Xew  York. 

Hub  OF  the  Universe. — A  burlesque  and  popular  designation  of  Boston. 
Mass..  originating  with  the  American  humorist.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Iron  City.— A  name  popularly  given  in  the  United  States  to  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  a  city  distinguished  for  its  numerous  and  immense  iron  manufactures. 

Moxtmextal  City. — The  city  of  Baltimore; — so  called  from  the  monu- 
ments which  it  contains. 

Mound  City. — A  name  popularly  given  to  St.  Louis,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  artificial  mounds  that  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Puritan  City. — A  came  sometimes  given  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Mass.,  in 
allusion  to  the  character  of  its  founders  and  early  inhabitants. 

Quaker  City. — A  popular  name  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  planned  and 
settled  by  William  Pecn. 

Queen  City. — A  popular  name  of  Cincinnati: — so  called  when  it  was  the 
undisputed  comme-cial  metropolis  of  the  West. 

Queen  City  of  the  Lakxs. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  2s\  Y.,  from  its  position  and  importance. 

Railroad  City. — Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  some- 
times called  by  this  name,  as  being  the  terminus  of  various  railroads. 

Smoet  City. — A  name  sometimes  given  to  Pittsburg,  an  important  manu- 
facturing citv  of  Pennsvlvania. 


xabat  Ibousefceepers  5bouR>  IRemember. 

That  cold  rainwater  and  soap  will  remove  machine  grease  from  washable 
fabr: 

That  fish  may  be  scaled  much  easier  by  first  dipping  them  into  boiling 
water  for  a  minute. 

That  fresh  meat  beginning  to  sour  will  sweeten  if  placed  out  of  doors  in  the 
cool  air  overnight. 

That  milk  which  has  changed  may  be  sweetened  or  rendered  fit  for  use  again 
by  stirring  in  a  little  soda. 

That  boiling  starch  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  sperm  or  salt,  or 
both,  or  a  little  gum  arabic  dissolve]. 

That  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  boiled  with  your  white  clothes  will 
greatly  aid  the  whitening  proce-s. 

That  kerosene  oil  will  soften  b<-»ot=  and  shoes  that  have  been  hardened  by 
water,  and  will  render  them  as  pliable  as  new. 

That  thoroughly  wetting  the  hair  once  or  twice  with  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water  will  keep  it  from  falling  out. 

That  salt  fish  are  quickest  and  be=t  freshened  by  soaking  in  sour  milk. 

That  one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  teacup  of  water,  applied  with  a  rag, 
will  clean  silver  or  gold  jewelry  perfectly. 

That  salt  will  curdle  new  milk,  hence,  in  preparing  porridge,  gravies,  etc., 
salt  should  not  be  added  until  the  dish  is  prepared. 

That  paint  stains  that  are  dry  and  old  may  be  removed  from  cotton  or 
woolen  goods  with  chloroform.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  first  cover  the  spot  with 
olive  oil  or  butter. 

That  cl^ar  boiling  water  will  remove  fpa  stain* ;  pour  the  water  through  the 
stain,  and  thus  prevent  its  spreading  over  the  fabric. 


HOW  TO  READ  YOUR  GAS  JfETEB  OR  TO  MEASURE  G  \ 


That  charcoal  is  recommended  as  an  absorber  of  gases  in  the  milk  room 
where  foul  gases  are  present.  It  should  be  freshly  powdered  and  kept  there 
continually,  especially  in  hot  weather,  when  unwholesome  odors  arc  most  liai.lt: 
to  infect  the  milk. 

That  applying  kerosene  with  a  rag  when  you  are  about  to  put  vour  etovei 
away  for  the  summer,  will  prevent  them  from  rusting.  Treat  your  farming 
implements  in  the  same  way  before  you  lay  them  aside  in  the  fall. 

That  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  put  in  the  last  water  in  which  clothes  are  rinsed 
will  whiten  them  surprisingly.  Pound  the  borax  so  it  will  dissolve  easily. 
This  is  especially  good  to  remove  the  yellow  that  time  gives  to  white  garments 
that  have  been  laid  aside  for  two  or  three  years. 

That  a  good  agency  for  keeping  the  air  of  the  cellar  sweet  and  wholesome  i- 
whitewash,  made  of  good  white  lime  and  water  only.  The  addition  of  glu<-  or 
size,  or  anything  of  this  class,  is  only  a  damage  by  furnishing  organic  matter  t<» 
speedily  putrify.  The  use  of  lime  in  whitewash  is  not  simply  to  give  a  white 
color,  but  it  greatly  promotes  the  complete  oxidation  of  effluvia  in  the  cellar  air. 
Any  vapors  that  contain  combined  nitrogen  in  the  unoxidized  form  contribute 
powerfully  to  the  development  of  disease  germs. 


1bow  to  IReafc  ]J)our  Gas  /l&eter  or  to  Measure  Gas. 

The  exceedingly  little  trouble  taken  by  gas  consumers  generally  to  understand 
something  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  consumption  of  an  article  of  such 
prime  necessity,  and  the  cost  of  which  forms  such  a  considerable  item  in  domes- 
tic expenditure,  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  fact  ihat  although  gas  in  every 
household  and  establishment  where  it  is  used  has  been  exclusively  burnt  by 
meter  for  at  least  thirty  years  past,  and  that  reading  its  dial  or  index  is  just  a< 
easy  as  reading  the  time  off  a  watch  or  clock,  and  can  be  learned  in  a  few  minute-, 
yet  comparatively  few  know  how  to  do  it.  Perhaps  no  instrument  is  so  little 
understood  or  so  much  distrusted  and  abused  as  the  gas  meter.  It  is  usually 
looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  conjuring  box  that  can  be  made  to  register  much  or  little 
as  the  ugas  people"  may  desire,  and  by  some  it  is  even  regarded  as  a  (to  them) 
very  disagreeable  kind  of  solution  of  the  perpetual  motion  theory,  and  who  seem 
to  think  that  in  consequence  they  have  as  much  to  pay  when  they  burn  les-  as 
when  they  burn  more  gas.  Of  course,  all  this  is  very  absurd,  the  truth  being 
that  the  much-abused  meter  is  made  a  kind  of  "black  bogey,"  which  has  to  bear 
the  sins  of  omission  of  those  it  serves  so  faithfully. 


n^JS^  <2^r*ft  <?&& 


10.000 


1.000 


100  EACH. 


The  figures  on  the  index  at  the  right  hand  denote  even  hundreds.  When  the 
hand  completes  the  entire  circle  it  denotes  ten  hundred,  and  is  registered  by  the 
hand  in  the  center  circle,  pointing  to  one— each  figure  in  the  center  circle  being 
a  thousand,  this  entire  circle  being  ten  thousand,  and  is  registered  on  the  index 
of  the  left  hand  circle  by  the  hand  there,  denoting  by  each*  figure  ten  thousand. 

The  quantity  of  gas  which  passes  through  the  meter  is  ascertained  by  read- 
ing from  the  index  at  the  time  the  amount  is  required  to  be  known,  and  deducting 
therefrom  the  quantity  shown  by  the  index  at  a  previous  observation. 

If  the  whole  is  registered  by  the  hands  on    the  three  circles   above    it 

indicates ^^ 

Amount  at  previous  observation,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 42,500 

Shows  amount  which  passed  through  since  last  taken  off 7.  loo 

The  register  at  all  times  shows  the  quantity  that  has  passed  through  since  the 
meter  was  first  set,by  deducting  from  which  the  amount  that  has  been  paid  for 
(without  any  regard  to  the  time  when),  shows  that  the  difference  remains  unpaid. 
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QUANTITY  OF  SEED  REQUIRED  TO  PLANT  AN  ACRE. 


Quantity  ot  SeeO  IRequirefc  to  plant  an  Here, 


Kind  of  Seed. 


Quantity. 


10  quarts. 
8,000. 

2X  bushels. 
IK  bushels. 
20  quarts. 
10  quarts. 
9  pounds. 


Asparagus,  in  12  inch  drills 

Asparagus  Plants,  4  by  IK  feet 

Barley 

Beans,  bush,  in  drills  2K  feet 

Beans,  pole,  Lima,  4  by  4  feet 

Beans,  Carolina,  prolific,  etc.,  4  by  3  feet 

Beets  and  mangold,  drills,  2K  feet 

Broom  corn,  in  drills - 112  pounds. 

Cabbage,  outside,  for  transplanting--.-- . 112  ounces. 

Cabbage,  sown  in  frames ....--., =._, 4  otinces. 

Carrot,  in  drills,  2>£  feet ... .-.._.-,._ j  4  pounds. 

Celery,  seed -i j  8  ounces. 

Celery,  plant  4  by  yz  feet - 125,000. 

Clover,  white  Dutch ,, J  la  pounds. 

Clover,  Lucerne 10  pounds. 

Clover,  Alsike .   6  pounds. 

Clover,  large  red  with  timothy *~ .... 12  pounds. 

Clover,  large  red  without  timothy ,...- l6poundsi 

Corn,  sugar _ w --.,..,-_,__  10 quarts. 

Corn,  field ..... -~-» 8 quarts. 

Corn,  salad,  drill  10  inches 25  pounds. 

Cucumber,  in  hills 3  quarts. 

Flax,  broadcast 20  quarts. 

Grass,  timothy  with  clover 6quarts. 

Grass,  timothy  without  clover lOquarts. 

Grass,  orchard 25  quarts. 

Grass,  red  top  or  heads _____  20  quarts. 

Grass,  blue 28  quarts.' 

Grass,  rye 20  quarts. 

Lettuce,  in  rows2K  feet 3  pounds. 

Lawn  grass 35  pounds. 

Melons,  water,  in  hills  8  by  8  feet 3pounds. 

Melons*  citi-ons,  4  by  4  feet 2  pounds. 

Oats 2  bushels. 

Onions,  in  beds  for  sets 50  pounds. 

Onions,  in  rows  for  large  bulbs 7  pounds. 

Parsnip,  in  drills  2K  feet 1  5  pounds. 

Pepper,  plants,  2K  by  one  f  ot [17.500. 

Pumpkin,  in  hills8by  8  feet 2  quarts. 

Parsley,  in  drills  2feet 4pounds. 

Peas,  in  drills,  short  varieties j  2  bushels. 

Peas,  in  drills,  tall  varieties il  to  \%  bushels 

Peas,  broadcast -= j  3  bushels. 

Potatoes . 8  bushels. 

Radish,  in  drills  2  feet— _ 'l0  pounds. 

Rye,  broadcast h%  bushels. 

Rye,  drilled \%.  bushels. 

Squash,  bush,  in  hills,  4  by  4  feet 3  pounds. 

Turnips,  in  drills  2  feet 3  pounds. 

Turnips,  broadcast 3  pounds. 

Tomatoes,  in  frames.. 3ounces. 

Tomatoes,  seed,  in  hills  3  by  3  feet 8  ounces. 

Tomatoes,  plants J3,800. 

Wheat,  in  drills ilj^  bushels. 

Wheat,  broadcast .1  2  bushels. 


1foow  to  /l&easure  Corn  In  Crib,  f>a£  in  a  ZlDow,  etc. 

This  rule  will  apply  to  a  crib  of  any  size  or  kind.  Two  cubic  feet  of  good 
sound,  dry  corn  in  the  ear  will  make  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  To  get,  then,  the 
quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib  of  corn  in  the  ear,  measure  the  length,  breadth 
and  heigh th  of  the  crib,  inside  of  the  rail;  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  the  product  by  the  heighth;  then  divide  the  product  by  two,  and  you  have 
the  number  of  bushels  of  shelled  corn  in  the  crib. 

To  find  the  number  of  bushels  of  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  a  bin,  multiply  the 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  together,  and  this  product  by  8,  and  point  off  one 
figure  in  the  product  for  decimals. 

To  find  the  amount  of  hay  in  a  mow,  allow  512  cubic  feet  for  a  ton,  and  it 
will  come  out  very  generally  correct. 


TIME  AT  WHICH  MONEY  DOUBLES  AT  INTERES1 


"foeiobt  of  principal  ADomiments  anfr  Sowers, 


Names. 


Pi  v  i  - 


Eiffel  Tower 


Washington  Monument ...""!  ~     Uashi 

Pyramid  of  Cheops .'"IV  Szrat 


'aria 


Antwerp  Cathedral .  BehSum 

Strasburg  Cathedral France 

Pyramid  of  Cephrenes Kgypt-I 


St.  Peter's 


Koine 


St.  Martin's  Church  at  Landshut Germany 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London .  Kn*rl»n#f 

Salisbury  Cathedral "  " Enflnnd 

Cathedral  at  Florence—. Italy 

Cathedral  a  Cremona I'JlllV.  Lombard 

Churcii  at  Fnbourg _.    German v". 

Cathedral  of  Seville Spain     * 

Cathedral  of  Milan   [/         Lombard  v! 

Cathedral  of  Ltrecht Holland 

Pyramid  of  s?akharah _  Egypt 

Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Munich Bavaria 

St.  Mark's  Cathedral.. Venice 

Assinelli  Tower,  Bologna  -- •  Italy 

Trinity  Church New  York."" "' 

Column  at  Delhi  Hindostan 

Cathedral  ot  Notre  Dame Paris.. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument ""_"  Masaaehne 

Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa Italv 

Washington  Monument Baltimore"" 

Monument,  Place  Vendome Paris 

Trajan's  Pillar,  Rome Italy  -_..].l-~!]!~ 

Obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in Paris"""' 

Egyptian  Obelisk,  now  in New  York.. 


Kf.ei 


I'  i 

U* 
41! 

- 

175 

151 
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Tiime  at  XKHbicb  /IDonev>  doubles  at  interest. 


Rate  Per  Cent. 

Simple  interest. 

Compound  im  i  u>  bt. 

2 

2>jj •_._ 

50  years ; 

40  years 

35  years     1  dav. 
m  years    Kdaya. 

3 

33  years  4  months..  , 

tit- 

5 

28  years  208  days 

25  years 

22  years  81  days 

20  years .* ■_. 

20  years   54  days. 
17  years  24»;  days. 
15  years  "JT^  days. 
15  Vears    75  daVs. 

<j - 

s" ::::::::::::::::::: :::::::::::: 
9  

16  years  8  months. 

14  years  104  days 

12>£  years . 

11  vears  40  days ..  ..  

U  years  327  davs. 
10  years   89  days. 

9  years     2  days. 

8  years    16  days. 

7  years  liV  days. 

10 

10  years 

ONE  DOLLAR  LOANED  100  YEARS  AT  COMPOUND    INTEREST  WOULD    AMOUNT  TO  THE 

FOLLOWING     SUM 


lper  cent - $  2.75jl2  per  cent $  84,675.01 

3  per  cent 19.25  15  per  cenL 1,174,406.01 

6per  cent 340.00  18  per  cent 15,145,2 

10  per  cent 13,809.00  24  per  cent , 2,661,799,404.01 


Strenatb  ot  flee  oi  ^Different  TTbicfmess. 

Two  inches  thick — Will  support  a  man. 
Four  inches  thick — Will  support  a  man  on  horseback. 
Five  inches  thick — Will  support  an  eighty-pounder  cannon. 
Eight  inches  thick— Will  support  a  battery  of  artillery,  with  carriages  and 
horses. 

Ten  inches  thick — Will  support  an  army;  an  innumerable  multitude. 
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/Ifcaps  anfc  population  of  Congressional  Districts. 

The  following  maps  and  population  figures  exhibit  Congressional  districts 
as  they  are  represented  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress : 

ALABAHA. 

POPULATION  OF  ALABAMA. 

Total   for   1880 1,263,505 

Total   for   1890 1, 513,017 

ropuLATioN  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Autauga 13 

Baldwin... 8 

Barbour 34 

Bibb —13 

Blount 21, 

Bullock 27 

Butler .21. 

Calhoun 33, 

Chambers 26, 

Cherokee 20 

Chilton 14, 

Choctaw 17. 

Clarke 22. 

Clay 15. 

Cleburne -13, 

Coffee ...-12, 

Colbert 20, 

Conecuh 14, 

Coosa 15 

Covington 7 

Crenshaw 15 

Cullman 13 

Dale 17 

Dallas 49 

Dekalb 21 

Elmore 21 

Escambia 8 

Etowah 21 

Fayette 12 

Franklin 10 

Geneva 10 

Greene 22 

Hale 27 


/' 


J  <    Jfavette! 

!       J   6       19 

/PICKENS  'TUSCAlOOSaJ     J 


"K-*- '- 


/•!<? 


,O00        «  A    '   ^ 

,425  ;    *v*v 

,439   '    vo°  T < 


732 
,666 

,926  L? 
,823  p"*- 
,681 !  I      */-■ 

.6901        <,    \    *f 


^UTAUGA/^QN^fcoj^, 

DALLAS/  \      >,      , 

rL0*VNDESl  ^»    IbullOCkT-  ' 
WILCOX      *  /■fi         /l  '  .' 

if^\  if 

,ESCAMBIA  !  ^         r J -^    *     \ 


,225  I 

,350  f    _    \     £  1    , - 

,106  Y'  NV\  <       /'    , 

'"*"     /CONECUH    !  2       *Vl      <r' 


Henry 24,847 

-Jackson 28,026 

Jefferson 88,501 

Lamar 14,187 

Lauderdale 23,739 

Lawrence 20,725 

Lee 28,694 

Limestone 21,201 

Lowndes .31,550 

Macon 18,439 

Madison 38,119 

Marengo 33,095 

Marion 11,347 

Marshall 18,935 

Mobile 51,587 

Monroe 18,990 

Montgomery 56,172 

Morgan -..24,089 

Perry 29,332 

Pickens 22,470 

Pike 24,423 

Randolph 17,219 

Russell 24,093 

St.  Clair 17,353 

Shelby 20,886 

Sumter 29,574 

Talladega 29,346 

Tallapoosa 25,460 

Tuscaloosa 30,352 

Walker 16,078 

Washington 7,935 

Wilcox—. 30,816 

Winston 6,552 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 151,757 

Second  district 188,214 

Third  district 179,6S0 


Fourth  district 161,184 

Fifth  district 185,720 

Sixth  district 158,838 


Seventh  district 130,451 

Eighth  district 176,088 

Ninth  district 181,085 


ARKANSAS. 

POPULATION  OF  ARKANSAS. 

Total  for  1880 1 803,525 

Total  for  1890 „  — ;. 1,128,170 


POPULATION  BY   COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO    CENSUS    OF  1890. 


Arkansas 11,432 

Ashley 13,295 

Baxter 8,527 

Benton 27,716 

Boone 15,816 

Bradley 7,972 

Calhoun 7,267 

Carroll--- -17,288 


Chicot-. 11,419 

Clark 20,997 

Clay 12,200 

Cleburne 7,884 

Cleveland 11,362 

Columbia 19,893 

Conway 19,459 

Craighead 12,025 


Crawford 21,714 

Crittenden 18,940 

Cross 7,693 

Dallas 9,296 

Desha 10,324 

Drew 17,352 

Faulkner 18,342 

Franklin 19,934 


Fulton 10 

Garland 15 

Grant 7 

Greene 12 

Hempstead 22, 

Hot  Spring 11 

Howard 13 

Independence  —21 


,984 
,328 

,786 
908 
796 
603 
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A  It  K  ANSA  S—  Continued. 


Izard 13,038 

Jackson 15,179 

Jefferson 40,881 

Johnson 10,758 

Lafayette 7,700 

Lawrence 12,984 

Lee 18,886 

Lincoln 10,255 

Little  River 8,903 

Logan 20,774 

Lonoke 19,263 


Madison 17,402 

Marion 10,390 

Miller 14,714 

Mississippi 11,635 

Monroe 15,336 

Montgomery 7,923 

Nevada . 14,832 

Newton 9,950 

Ouachita 17,033 

Perry 5,538 

Phillips 25,341 


J'He 8,537  I  .Sebastian  .. 

Poinsett 4,272  Sevier 

Polk—. 9,283  Sharp.. 

l'OI>e 19,458  Stone 

Prairie ii.:'»74  Union 

Pulaski 47,329  Van  Bare  11 

Randolph 14,485  Washington 

St.  Francis 13,543  White 

Salfrie  — 11,311  Woodrafl 

Scott 12,635  Veil 

Searcy 9,661 


J'MH 


18,015 


s  '  ^*" 


,'nF  /  J       UNION  ▼    ASHLEV       J  * 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts, 

First  district.. .220,261    I    Third  district 190,805    I   Fifth  district 197.942 

Second  district 206,187       Fourth  district 147,806       Sixth  district 160,181 


CALIFORNIA. 

POPULATION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Total  for  1880 8f»4.G«4 

Total  for  1890 1,808,130 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  op  1890. 


Alameda  . 

Alpine 

Amador 10,320 

Rutte 17,939 

Calaveras 8,882 

Colusa 14,640 

Contra  Costa 13,515 

Del  Norte 

Eldorado 

Fresno 

Humbol   t 

Inyo 

Kern 9,808 

Lake 7,101 


.93,864 


.  2,592 
.  9,232 
.32,026 
.23,469 
3,544 


Lassen 4 

Los  Angeles 101 

Marin 13. 

Mariposa 3. 

Mendocino 17, 

Merced 8 

Modoc 4 

Mono 2, 

Monterey 18 

Napa 16. 

Nevada 17 

Orange 13, 

Placer 15, 

Plumas 4, 


Sacramento 40,339 

San  Benito 6,412 

San  Bernardino  25,497 

San  Diego 34,987 

San  Francisco..29s.0;'7 
San  Joaquin  ...  28,629 
San  Luis  Obispo  16,072 

San  Mateo 10,087 

Santa  Barbara.  15,754 
Santa  Clara....  48,005 

Santa  Cruz 19,270 

Shasta 12,133 

Sierra  -.- 5,051 

Siskiyou 12,163 


Solano 

Sonoma 

...-20,946 
...  32,721 

Stanislaus- .- 
Sutter 

.--.10,040 
...-  5,468 

--.  9,916 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne.  .- 

...  8,719 

..■24.574 

...  6.MM' 
.-.10.071 

Yolo 

Yuba.-- 

...12,684 
...  9,636 
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CALIFORNIA—  Continued. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

4-5 

SANTA  CLARA 
SAN  MATEO 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 163,037 

Second  district 155,998 

Third  district 162,750 

Fourth  district 147,642 


Fifth  district 228,717 

Sixth  district 165,018 

Seventh  district-. - 161,988 


COLORADO. 

POPULATION   OF   COLORADO. 

Total  for  1880. .194, 327 

Total  for   1890 -415$,  198 


Population  by  Counties  according  to  Census  of  1890. 


Arapahoe 132,135 

Archuleta 826 

Baca 1,479 

Bent 1,313 

Boulder 14,082 

Chaffee 6,612 

Cheyenne 534 


Clear  Creek-—  7,184 

Conejos 7,193 

Costilla 3,491 

Custer 2,970 

Delta 2,534 

Dolores 1,498 

Douglas 3,006 


Eaplc 3,725 

Elbert 1,856 

El  Paso 21,239 

Fremont.-- 9.156 

Garfield 4,478 

Gilpin 5,867 

Grand 604 


Gunnison.- 
Hinsdale  -. 
Huerfano.. 
Jefferson.. 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 


4,?59 
862 
6,882 
8,450 
1,243 
2,472 
Lake... -.14,663 
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COLORADO—  CoHthmed. 


La  Plata 5,509  ;  Montezuma 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 3,070  I  Ouray 

3Iesa 4,260     Park:.. 

Mineral .  Phillips 


.  5,509  j  Montezuma ]  ,529  Pitkin  8^»q  S»n  fn»» 

-  9,712     Montrose 3  9-jo  Prowers 

-17,208     Morgan 1,601  Pueblo'  .  -  '     J^' 

"  oSS  i  8  eI°- H??  5*  Blanco...  .  fa,  >unfmtt. 


I  * '  • 

i  tm 
i. 


.6.510     Rio  Grande 3,451     Washing. 

-  ;.^     Uoutt 2.369     Weld    .! 

-  -A*2  .  Saguache 3,313     Tn 


Population  by  Congressional  Dxstkh  rs. 

first  district i 

207,539 


Second  district 


CONNECTICUT. 


Population  of   Connecticut. 

Total  for  1880 68S,7M 

Total  for  1890 ._  74G.2.-.S 

Population  by  Commits  a 

CORIUNt,    To  CKNS1   - 

Fairfield ."      -' 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland .      - 

Windham 

Population  r.Y  Com 

DISTRICTS. 

Fir^t  district..       ITS 

Second  district 

Third  district  .          .       .121,5 
Fourth  district    ..  .» 
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FLORIDA. 


POPULATION  OF  FLORIDA. 

Total  for  1880 269,493 

Total  for  1890 391,422 


SEE 


POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES  AC- 
CORDING to  Census  op  1890. 

Alachua 22,934 

Baker 3,333 

Bradford 7,516 

Brevard 3,401 

Calhoun.--.. 1,681 

Citrus 2,294 

Clay 5,154 

Columbia 12,877 

Dade 861 

De  Soto 4,944 

Duval 26,800 

Escambia 20,188 

Franklin 3,308 

Gadsden 11,894 

Hamilton 8,507 

Hernando 2,476 

Hillsboro 14,941 

Holmes 4,336 

Jackson 17,544 

Jefferson 15,757 

Lafayette 3, 

Lake 8,034 

Lee 1,414 

Leon 17,752 

Levy 6,586 

Liberty -  1,452 

Madison 14,316 

Manatee 2, 

Marion . 20,796 

Monroe 18,786 

Nassau 8,294 

Orange 12,584 

Osceola : 3,133 

Pasco 4,249 

Polk 7,905 

Putnam 11,186 

St.  John 8,712 

Santa  Rosa 7,961 

Sumter 5,363 

Suwannee 10,524 

Tavlor 2,122 

Volusia 8,467 

Wakulla 3,117 

Walton 4,816 

Washington 6,426 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 

First  district 188,630 

Second  district-- 202,792 
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DELAWARE. 

POPULATION  OF  DELAWARK. 

Total  for   1880 146,008 

Total  for  1890 168,493 

POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES    ACCORDING!    TO    CENSUS   OF   1890. 

Kent _ t 12,664 

Newcastle 5*7,182 

Sussex -.- 

Population  nr  Congressional  District. 
State  at  large 168,493 


GEORGIA. 

POPULATION  OF  GEORGIA. 

Total  for  1880 1,542,180 

Total  for  1890 1,837,353 


Population  by  Counties  Ac- 
cording to  Census  of  1890. 


Appling ...  8,676 

Baker 6,144 

Baldwin.. .14,608 

Banks 8,562 

Bartow 20,616 

Berrien. .-10,694 

Bibb 42,370 

Brooks 13,979 

Bryan 5,520 

Bullock  .-13,712 

Burke 28,501 

Butts 10,565 

Calhoun...  8,43S 
Camden--.  6,178 
Campbell-  9,115 

Carroll 22,301 

Catoosa  ...  5,431 
Charlton  ..  3,335 
Chatham  . .57,740 
Chat'h'che  4,902 
Chattooga-11,202 
Cherokee  -15,412 

Clarke 15,186 

Clay 7,817 

Clayton  ...  8,295 

Clinch 6,652 

Cobb 22,286 

Coffee 10,483 

Colquitt-..  4,794 
Columbia.  .11,281 
Coweta— 2-2,354 
Crawford-.  9,315 

Dade 5,707 

Dawson  ..-  5,612 
Decatur -.-19,949 
Dekalb --.-17,189 

Dodge 11,452 

Doolv 18,146 

Dougherty  12,206 

wm  -         i 


Douglas...  7,794 

Early 9,792 

Echols 3,070 

Effingham.  5,599 

Elbert 15,376 

Emanuel. .14,703 

Fannin 8,724 

Fayette 8,728 

Floyd 28,391 

Forsyth  ...11,155 
Franklin  -.14,670 

Fulton 84,655 

Gilmer 9,074 

Glascock..  3,720 

Glynn 13,420 

Gordon 12,758 

Greene 17,051 

Gwinnett-19,899 
Habershamll,573 

Hall- 18,047 

Hancock  -17,149 
Haralson. .11,316 

Harris 16,797 

Hart 10,887 

Heard 9,557 

Henry ----16,220 
Houston  -.21,613 

Irwin. 6,316 

Jackson  .-19,176 

Jasper 13,879 

Jeiferson-17,213 
Johnson...  6,129 

Jones 12,709 

Laurens. -.13, 747 

Lee.-- 9,074 

Liberty— .12,887 
Lincoln  ...  6,146 
Lowndes -15,102 
Lumpkin-  6,867 


McDuffie  -..  8,789 

Mcintosh 6,470 

Macon  13,183 

Madison 11,024 

Marion 7,728 

Meriwether  .20,740 

Miller 4,275 

Milton- 6,208 

Mitchell 10,906 

Monroe 19,137 

Montgomery  9,248 

Morgan .16.041 

Murray 8,461 

Muscogee .    ° 


.761 


Newton 14.310 

Oconee 7,713, 

Oglethorpe. -16,951 
Paulding  .---11.948 

Pickens 8,182 

Pierce 6.379 

Pike 16.300 

Polk -14,945 

Pulaski 16,569 

Putnam 14,842 

Quitman 4,471 

Rabun 5,606 

Randolph  ...15,261 
Richmond. -45,194 


6,813 
5.443 
14,424 


Rockdale 

S.ii  ley     . 
Screven 

Spalding 13,117 

Stewart  ....   15,682 

Sumter 22,107 

Talbot— 
Taliaferro 
Tatnall 
Taylor— 
Telfair  ... 
Terrell  ... 
Thomas  .. 
Towns 4,064 


..13.258 
..  7,291 
..10,253 

..26.154 


KM 
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GEORGIA— Continued. 


Troup  -- 20,7!g 

Twiggs  —  2*1?2 

Union  rl*W- 

Ips-.n 


12, 


Walker  ...                    -'^ 
Walton  17,467 


Ware 8,811 

Warren 10,yo7 

Washington 25,237 

Wayne 7,485 

Webster 5.695 

White 6'151 


Whitfield 12,916 

Wilcox 7,980 

Wilkes 18,081 

Wilkinson 10,781 

Worth 10,048 


First  district 169,809 

Second  district—  .180,800 

Third  district 156,658 

Fourth  district 166,121 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts 

Fifth  district- 165,638    Ninth  district 172,061 

Sixth  district 16£'i!ti 

Seventh  district- —179,259 

Eighth  district 170,801 


Tenth  district 160,758 

Eleventh  district— 155,948 


IDAHO. 


?  : 


I  L»TAM 


i 
» 

1 
\ 

iHOSMONt       I 


L— 


)      -- 


\ 


/  / 


N 


/  J 


I 


POPULATION  OF  IDAHO. 

Total  for  1880. 33,610 

Total  for  1890 84,385 

population  by  counties  according  to 

Census  of  1890. 

Ada 8,368 

Alturas - 2,629 

Bear  Lake . 6,057 

Bingham 13,575 

Boise 3,342 

Cassia 3,143 

Custer -—.2,176 

Elmore 1,870 

Idaho 2,955 

Kootenai - 4,108 

Latah 9,173 

%  Lemhi 1,915 

•  Logan .4,169 

:  NezPerces 2,847 

!  Oneida 6,819 

\  Owyhee 2,021 

|  Shoshone 5,382 

j  Washington 3,836 

.  •         Population  by  Congressional 
District. 

t. ;        State  at  large 84,385 


ILLINOIS. 

POPULATION  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Total  for  1880  —  .3,077,871 

Total  for  1890 3,836,351 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


kdama 61,888 

Alexander  - 16,563 

Bond 14,550 

Boone 12.203 

Brown U,,.t.r»l 

Bureau 85,014 

Calhoun 7,662 

Carroll 18,320 

- 16,969 


Champaign 42,159 

Christian 30.531 

Clark 21,899 

Clay 16,772 

Clinton 17,411 

Coles     3(1,093 

Cook 1,191,922 

Crawford 17,283 

Cumberland 15,443 


Dekalb —27,066 

Dewitt 17,011 

Douglas-- 17,669 

Dupage 22,551 

Edgar-- 26,787 

Edwards 9,414 

Efflngham 19,358 

Fayette 28,361 

Ford-- —  17,035 


Franklin 17, 

Fulton.. 43, 

Gallatin 14, 

Greene  — - 23, 

Grundy 21, 

Hamilton  ._ 17; 

Hancock  31 

Hardin f 

Henderson 9 


138 
110 
935 

,791 
,024 
,800 
,907 
,234 
,876 


LLINOIS— Continued. 


Henry 33,338 

Iroquois 35.167 

Jackson 27,809 

Jasper 18,188 

Jefferson-- 22,590 

Jersey 14,810 

Jo  Daviess 25,101 

Johnson 15,013 

Kane 65,001 

Ktnkakee 28,732 

Kendall 12,106 

Knox 38,752 

Lake -'4,235 

Lasalle 80,798 

Lawrence 14,693 

Lee 26,187 

Livingston 38,455 

Logan 25,489 

McDonough 27,467 

McHenry 26,114 

McLean 63,036 

Macon ..38,083 

Macoupin 40,380 

Madison 51,535 

Marion 24,341 

Marshall 13,653 

Mason 16,067 

Massac- 11,313 

Menard 13,120 

Mercer 18,545 

Monroe 12,948 

Montgomery  ..-.30,003 
Morgan 32,636 


Moultrie 14,481 

Ogle -.28,710 

Peoria 70,378 

Perry 17,529 

Piatt 17,062 

Pike.. 31,000 

Pope 14,016 

Pulaski 11,355 

Putnam 4,730 

Randolph 25,049 

Richland 15,019 

Rock  Island 41,917 

St.  Clair 66,571 

Saline 19,342 

Sangamon 61,195 

Schuyler 16,013 

Scott 10,304 

Shelby 31,191 

Stark 9,982 

Stephenson 31,338 

Tazewell 29,556 

Union 21,549 

Vermilion 49,905 

Wabash 11,866 

Warren 21,281 

Washington 19,262 

Wayne 23,806 

White 25,005 

Whiteside 30,854 

Will 62,007 

Williamson 22,226 

Winnebago 39,938 

Woodford 21,429 


INDIANA. 

POPULATION  OF  INDIANA. 

Total  for  1880 1,978,301 

Total  for  1890 .„ 3,193,404 

Population  by  Counties  According  to 

Census  of  1890. 


Adams 20,181 

Allen 66,689 

Bartholomew  ...23,867 

Benton ^....11,903 

Blackford  -'—  -10,461 

Boone 26,572 

Brown 10,308 

Carroll 20,021 

Cass 31,152 

Clark 30,259 

Clay 30,536 

Clinton 27,370 

Crawford 13,941 

Daviess 26,227 

Dearborn 23,364 

Decatur 19,277 

Dekalb —24,307 

Delaware ..30,131 

Dubois —20,253 

Elkhart ?>9,20l 

Favette 12,630 

Floyd 29,458 

Fountain 19,558 

Franklin 18,366 

Fulton 16.746 

Gibson 24,920 

Grant 31,493 

Greene 24,379 

Hamilton 26,123 

Hancock 17,829 


Harrison 20,786 

Hendricks 21,498 

Henry 23,879 

Howard 26,186 

Huntington 27,644 

Jackson 24,139 

Jasper 11,185 

Jay 23,478 

Jefferson 24,507 

Jennings 14,608 

Johnson 19,561 

Knox 28,044 

Kosciusko .28,645 

Lagrange 15,615 

Lake 23,886 

Laporte 34,445 

Lawrence ._ 19,792 

Madison... 36,487 

Marion 141,156 

Marshall 23,818 

Martin 13,973 

Miami 25,823 

Monroe 17,673 

Montgomery 28,025 

Morgan 18,643 

Newton 8,803 

Noble 23,359 

Ohio 4,955 

Orange 14,678 

Owen —  15,040 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  Dist 316,280 

Second  Dist—  .268,462 

Third  Dist 307,972 

Fourth  Dist 299,208 

Fifth  Dist 154,679 

Sixth  Dist 143,407 

Seventh  Dist.— 130,123 

Eighth  Dist 198,486 

Ninth  Dist 154,471 

Tenth  Dist 162,222 


Eleventh  Dist. -167,006 
Twelfth  Dist.  -.  177,359 
Thirtee'thDist.  183,105 
Fourtee'th  Dist.  160,681 
Fifteenth  Dist. .166,613 
Sixteenth  Dist..l64,413 
Seven'nth  Dist.  158,780 
Eight'nth  Dist-164,866 
Ninetn'th  Dist.-165,796 
Twentieth  Dist.  182,422 


Parke —20,296 

Perry 18,240 

Pike 18,544 

Porter 18,052 

Posey 21,529 

Pulaski 11,233 

Putnam 22,335 

Randolph 28,085 

Ripley 19,350 

Rush ^.-.19,034 

St.  Joseph 42,457 

Scott 7,833 

Shelby- 25,454 

Spencer 22,060 

Starke- —  7,339 

Steuben 14,478 


Sullivan 21,877 

Switzerland 12,514 

Tippecanoe 35,078 

Tipton 16,157 

Union 7,006 

Vanderburg 59.809 

Vermilion- 13,154 

Vigo 50,195 

Wabash  -1 27,126 

Warren 10,955 

Warrick 21,161 

Washington 18,619 

Wayne 37,628 

Wells 21,514 

White. 15,671 

Whitley 17,768 


906       MA 
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I N I  >I  A  N  A   -  Continued. 


N  m  Congressional 
Districts. 


1  n  -i  district 
•>.-<•. Hill  lll-ll  i<'(. 

Third  district.. 
i  ..uriii  district. 


.186,263 

.161,287 

170,209 

.142,314 


LA  P0RT£\STJ0SEPH|ELKHART 


LAGRANGE.STEUBEN, 

-—{-—I 

NOBLE  [OEKALBJ 
WHITLTf!  ALLEN    j 


fifth  district 1.-148,925 

Sixth  district 189,359 

Seventh  district 195,C2 


Eighth  districl 

Ninth  district 

Tenth  district 

Eleventh  distrffcl 
Twelfth  district 
Thirteenth  aistrie 


.183,041 
.182,3114 
.156,749 
.1*7,720 
.162,216 
.17.")  ,905 


IOWA. 

POPULATION  OF  IOWA. 

Total  for  1880 1,624,615 

Total  for  1890 1,911,896 


ipit.ation  by  Counties  Ac- 
dkdikg  to  census  of  1890. 


Adair 14,534 

Adams 12,292 

Allamakee 17,907 

Appanoose 18,961 

Audubon 12,412 

Benton '24,178 

Blackhawk 24,219 

lioone - 28,772 

Bremer 14,680 

Buchanan 18,997 

Buena  Vista 13,548 

Butler 15,463 

Calhoun 13,107 

Carroll 18,828 

<  fese 10,645 

Cedar... 18,253 

Cerro  Gordo 14,864 

Cherokee 15,659 

Chickasaw.    15,019 

Clarke-.. 11,882 

Clay 9,309 

Clayton 26,7:58 

Clinton 41,100 

Crawford -  18,894 

Dallas 20.470 

I>a\  is   15.258 

Decatur 16,643 

Delaware 17.840 

Des  Moines 35,824 

Dickinson.  4,328 

Dubuque   ..49,848 


Emmet 4,274 

Fayette 28,141 

Floyd 15,424 

Franklin 12,871 

Fremont 1(5,842 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton- 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Harrison  .. 

Henry 18,895 

Howard 11,182 

Humboldt 9,836 

Ida 10,705 

Iowa 18,270 

Jackson 22,771 

Jasper 24,943 

Jefferson 15,184 

Johnson 23,082 

Jones 20,233 

Keokuk 23,862 


.15,797 
13,215 
17,380 
.15,319 
.  7,621 
.10,003 
.21,356 


Kossuth 13,120 

Lee 37,715 

Linn 45,303 

Louisa 11,873 

Lucas 14,563 

Lyon 8,680 

Madison 15,977 

Mahaska 28,805 

Marion 23,058 

Marshall 25,842 

Mills 14,548 

Mitchell 13,299 

Monona __- 14,515 

Monroe 13,666 

Montgomery 15,848 

Muscatine 24,504 

O'Brien 13,060 

Osceola 5,574 

Page 21,341 

Palo  Alto 9,318 

Plymouth 19,508 

Pocahontas 9,553 

Polk 65,410 


Pottawattamie .  .47,430 

Poweshiek. 18,394 

Ringgold 13,556 

Sac 14,522 

Scott 43,164 

Shelby 17,611 

Sioux 18,370 

Story 18,127 

Tama 21,651 

Taylor 16,384 

Union 16,900 

Van  Buren 16,253 

Wapello 30,426 

Warren 18,269 

Washington 18,468 

Wayne 15,670 

Webster 21,582 

Winnebago 7,325 

Winneshiek 22,528 

Woodbury 55,632 

Worth- 9,247 

Wright 12,057 
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Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 153,712 

Second  district  - 172,990 

Third  district 184,437 

Fourth  district 169,344 

Fifth  district 168,675 

Sixth  district 155,354 


Seventh  district 161,320 

Eighth  district— 173,484 

Ninth  district 180,764 

Tenth  district 188,346 

Eleventh  district - 203,470 


KANSAS. 

POPULATION   OF  KANSAS. 

Total  for  1880._ J 996,096 

Total  for  1890 1,437,096 

Population  bt  Counties  according  to  Census  of  1890. 


Allen 13,509 

Anderson 14,203 

Atchison 26,758 

Barber 7,973 

Barton 13,172 

Bourbon 28,575 

Brown.. 20,319 

Butler..- 24,055 

Chase 8,233 

Chautauqua 12,297 

Cherokee 27,770 

Cheyenne 4,401 

Clark 2,357 

Clay 16,146 

Cloud 19,295 

Coffey 15,856 

Comanche-. 2,549 

Cowley. 34,478 

Crawford 30,286 

Decatur 8,414 

Dickinson-. 22,273 

Doniphan  .. 13,535 

Douglas 23,961 

Edwards 3,600 

Elk 12,216 

Ellis 7,942 

Ellsworth 9,272 


Finney 3,850 

Ford 5,308 

Franklin 20,279 

Garfield 881 

Geary 10,423 

Gove- 2,994 

Graham -  5,029 

Grant 1,308 

Gray 2,415 

Greeley 1,264 

Greenwood 16,309 

Hamilton 2,027 

Harper 13,266 

Harvey 17,601 

Haskell 1,077 

Hodgeman 2,395 

Jackson 14,626 

Jefferson 16,620 

Jewell 19,349 

Johnson 17,385 

Kearney 1,571 

Kingman 11,823 

Kiowa 2,873 

Labette 27,586 

Lane 2,060 

Leavenworth  .. -38,485 
Lincoln 9,709 


Linn-. 17,215 

Logan 3,384 

Lyon 23,196 

McPherson 21,614 

Marion 20,539 

Marshall 23,912 

Meade 2,542 

Miami 19,614 

Mitchell 15,037 

Montgomery 23,104 

Morris 11,381 

Morton 724 

Nemaha 19,249 

Neosho 18,561 

Ness 4,944 

Norton 10,617 

Osage 25,062 

Osborne 12,083 

Ottawa 12,581 

Pawnee 5,204 

Phillips 13,661 

Pottawatomie-  -.17,722 

Pratt 8,118 

Rawlins 6,756 

Reno 27,079 

Republic 19,002 


Rice 

14,451 

Riley 

Rooks 

..13,183 

..  8,018 

Rush... 

..  5,204 

Russell 

„  7,333 

Saline 

-17,442 

Scott 

..  1,262 

Sedgwick 

-.43,626 

Seward 

..  1,503 

Shawnee 

-49,172 

Sheridan 

._  3,733 

Sherman 

-  5,261 

Smith, ... 

..15,613 

Stafford 

..  8,520 

Stanton 

-  1,031 

Stevens 

-  1,418 

Sumner.  ...     - 

-30,271 

Thomas. 

..  5,538 

Trego 

..  2,535 

Wabaunsee 

-11.720 

Wallace.    -  .. 

.-  2,468 

Washington... 

—22,894 

Wichita 

--  1.8-27 

Wilson 

-.15,286 

Woodson 

..  9,021 

Wyandotte 

-54,407 
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Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 

First  district 167,314  I  Fifth  district , 177,151 

Second  district 209,148  |  Sixth  district 179,147 

Third  district 201,584    Seventh  district 278,208 

Fourth  district 214,544  | 

No  change  in  Congressional  districts  under  reapportionment  act  of  1890.    One  Represent- 
ative was  elected  at  large  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 


KENTUCKY. 


K^V^V-^MASOK'    LEW,S    tfREttU>,V 
■""»*  VJ  yyso^vA  J ,     '*f>\?.'  OUTER  *  g  J 


./S3&6^ 


,J  « ^woERSor,  ■  <J- 

.^rVi"*,^'/        f*     J?    '•  GRAYSON 

/CAR-'.     «"!     '      ">"'  1     g      /o'lOOAN  ."A 

V-'SLEi      "      *»«5«»U.  TRIGG      I     i      #°'  '.SIMP- 

«&T"  >  ------ ^% is/    :       isoi^'   vv  >o»Rot 

>-:%:  5  .cAiLow»»r^ 

0  Z-V.uu".^i i > 


Total  for  1880. 
Total  for   1890 


POPULATION  OF  KENTUCKY. 


.1,648,690 
1,858,635 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of 

A'lair 13,721 

Allen 13,092 

Anderson 10,610 

Ballard 8,390 

Barren 21,490 

Bath 12,813 

Hell 10,312 


Boone 12  24(5 

Bourhon 16,976 

liovd  --- 14,0.33 


Boyle 12,948 

Bracken 12,369 

Breathitt 8,705 

Breckinridge 18,976 

Bullitt 8,291 

Butler 13,956 

Caldwell .13,186 

Calloway 14,675 

Campbell 44,208 

Carlisle 7,612 


9,266 

17,204 


Carroll 

Carter 

Casey li^848 

Christian 34,118 

Clark.. .—15,434 

C  ay 12,447 

Clinton 7,047 

Crittenden 13,119 

Cumbei-land 8,452 

Daviess 33,120 


Edmonson  _ 8,005 

Elliott— 9,214 

Estill 10,836 

Fayette 35,698 

Fleming.. 16,078 

Floyd 11,256 

Franklin 21,267 

Fulton 10,005 

Gallatin  — 4,611 

Garrard 11,183 
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K  KNTU  ( 'K  Y—  Continued. 


Grant- —12,671 

Graves 28,584 

Grayson 18,688 

Green 11,463 

Greenup 11,911 

Hancock _. .  9,214 

Hardin— 21,304 

Harlan 6,197 

Harrison 16,914 

Hart 16,439 

Henderson 29,536 

Henry—. 14,164 

Hickman 11,637 

Hopkins 23,505 

Jackson 8,261 

Jefferson 188,598 

Jessamine 11,248 

Johnson 11,027 

Kenton 54,161 

Knott 5,438 


Knox 13,762 

Larue. 9,433 

Laurel 13,747 

Lawrence 17,702 

Lee 6,205 

Leslie 3,964 

Letcher 6,920 

Lewis -. 14,803 

Lincoln 15,962 

Livingston 9,474 

Logan 23,812 

Lyon 7,628 

McCracken 21,051 

McLean 9,887 

Madison —24,348 

Magoffin 9,196 

Marion 15,648 

Marshall— 11,287 

Martin 4,209 

Mason 2u,773 


Meade- 9,484 

Menifee 4,666 

Mercer 15,034 

Metcalfe 9,871 

Monroe 10,989 

Montgomery 12,367 

Morgan 11,249 

Muhlenberg 17,955 

Nelson 16,417 

Nicholas 10,764 

Ohio 22,940 

Oldham— 6,754 

Owen 17,676 

Owsley' 5,975 

Pendleton 16,346 

Terry * 6,331 

Pike.- 17,378 

Powell  — 4,698 

Pulaski 25,731 

Kobertson 4,684 


Rockcastle 9,841 

Rowan 6,129 

Russell 8,l3o 

Scott 10,540 

Shelby Upn 

Simpson.. ■_.  M£l& 

Spencer.. 6',760> 

Taylor— 9,353 

Todd 16,814 

Trigg 13,902 

Trimble 7,140 

Union 18,229 

Warren 30,158 

Washington 13,622 

Wayne 12,852 

Webster -17,196 

Whitley -.17,590 

Wolfe 7,180 

Woodford 12,380 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 

Second  district. 
Third  district- 
Fourth  district- 
Fifth  district 

Sixth  district— 


.170,500 
.178,808 
.176,471 
.192,055 
.188,598 
.160,649 


Seventh  district 141,461 

Eighth  district 142,671 

Ninth  district 176,212 

Tenth  district 149,058 

Eleventh  district ..187,481 


LOUISIANA. 


POPULATION   OF  LOUISIANA. 

Total  for  1880 . 939,946 

Total  for  1890 1,118,587 
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LOU  I S I A  N  A—  Continued. 


Population  hy  Parishes  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Acadia 13,231 

Ascension 19,545 

Assumption 19,629 

Avoyelles  - - 25,112 

Bienville.. 14,108 

Bossier — 20,330 

Caddo 31,555 

( 'alcasien 20,176 

Caldwell 5,814 

Cameron 2,828 

Catahoula 12,002 

Claiborne 23,312 

Concordia 14,871 

De  Soto 19,860 

East  ."iaton  Rouge. 25,922 

East  Carroll.--.-". 12,362 

East  Feliciana 17,903 

Franklin 6,900 

Grant 8,270 

Iberia 20,997 


Iberville... -  21,848 

Jackson 7,453 

Jefferson 13,221 

Lafayette 15,966 

Lafourche—. —  22,095 

Lincoln 14,753 

Livingston 5,769 

Madison 14,135 

Morehouse... 16,786 

Natchitoches 25,836 

Orleans 242,039 

Ouachita 17,985 

Plaquemines 12,541 

Pointe  Coupee 19,613 

Rapides 27,642 

Red  River 11,318 

Richland- 10,230 

Sabine 9,399 

St.  Bernard 4,326 

St.  Charles 7,737 


St.  Helena 8 

St.  James 15 

St.  John  the  Baptist 11 

St.  Landry 40 

St.  Martin 14 

St.  Mary 22 

St.  Tammany 10: 

Tangipahoa 12, 

Tensas 16. 

Terrebonne 20! 

Union ..17, 

Vermilion 14, 

Vernon 5, 

Washington. -. 6, 

Webster 12, 

West  Baton  Rouge 8, 

West  Carroll 3, 

West  Feliciana— 15, 

Winn 7, 


,062 
,715 
,359 
,250 
,884 
,416 
,160 
,055 
,647 
,167 
304 
,234 
903 
700 
466 
363 
748 
062 
082 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 

First  district 154,913 

Second  district 152,025 

Third  district---- - 214,785 

Fourth  district 193,760 

Fifth  district 194,302 

Sixth  district 208,802 


MAINE. 


POPULATION   OF  MAINE. 

Total  for  1880 648,936 

Total  for  1890 661,086 


Population  by  Counties  according  to 

Census  of  1890.  « 

Androscoggin 48,968 

Aroostook 49,589 

Cumberland 90,949 

Franklin 17,053 

Hancock 37,312 

Kennebec 57,012 

Knox 31,473 

Lincoln 21,996 

Oxford- 30,586 

Penobscot 72,865 

Piscataquis 16,134 

Sagadahoc 19,452 

Somerset 32,627 

Waldo 27,759 

Washington . 44,482 

York 62,829 

Population  hv  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts. 

First  district 153  773 

Second  district-- 169,528 

Third  district 154  710 

Fourth  district 183,070 
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HARYLAND. 


/      ALLCCANY         » 


POPULATION  OF  MARYLAND. 

Total  for  1880 934,943 

Total  for   1890 1,042,390 

population  bt  counties  according  to 

Census  of  1890. 


Allegany 41,571 

Anne  Arundel-  34,094 

Baltimore 72,909 

Baltimore  City.434,439 

Calvert 9,860 

Caroline 13,903 

Carroll 32,376 

Cecil 25,851 

Charles- 15,191 

Dorchester 24,843 

Frederick 49,512 

Garrett 14,213 


Harford 

Howard 16 

Kent— 17;471 

Montgomery 27,185 

Prince  George..26; 

Queen  Anne 18,461 

St.  Mary 15,819 

Somerset 24,155 

Talbot 19,736 

Washington .59,782 

Wicomico 19,930 

Worcester 19,747 

Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 158,246 

Second  district 208,165 

Third  district 166,799 


Fourth  district 183,005 

Fifth  district 153,912 

Sixth  district 172,263 


riASSACHUSETTS. 


r— *t 


Barnstable 29,172 

Berkshire 81,108 

Bristol 186,465 

Dukes 4. 

Essex  - 299,995 

Franklin 38,610 

Hampden 135,713 


POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Total  for  1880 1,783,085 

Total  for  1890 2,338,943 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census 
OF  1890. 


Hampshire 51,859 

Middlesex 431,167 

Nantucket 3 

Norfolk ..118,950 

Plymouth 92,700 

Suffolk -484,780 

Worcester 280,787 


Nantucket /' 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district -.170,297 

Second  district 173,951 

Third  district ....171,484 

Fourth  district 170,221 

Fifth  district 172,178 

Sixth  district 169,418 

Seventh  district 174,866 


Eighth  district ..-174,274 

Ninth  district 170,458 

Tenth  district 174,008 

Eleventh  district 173,185 

Twelfth  district 171,535 

Thirteenth  district 173,068 


2 1 : 
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MICHIGAN. 

POPULATION  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Total  for    1880 
Total  tor    1 


1.636,937 


SJ>0  3,093,889 


Population  by  Counties 
According  to  census 

OF  1890. 

Alcona 5,409 

Alger 1,238 

Allegan 38,961 

Alpena 15,581 

Antrim 10,413 

Arenac 5,083 

Baraga 3.030 

Barry.. 23,783 

Bay.". 50,412 

Benzie 5,887 

Berrien 41,285 

Branch 26,791 

Calhoun 43.501 

Cass 20,953 

Charlevoix 9,686 

Chehovgan 11,986 

Chippewa 12,019 

Clare 7,558 

Clinton 26,509 

Crawford 2,962 

Delta--!-- 15,330 

Dickinson (*) 

Eaton 32,094 

Emmet 8,756 

Genesee 39,430 

Gladwin 4,208 

Gogebic 13,166 

Grand  Traverse--- 13,355 

Gratiot 28,668 

Hillsdale 30,660 

Houghton 35,389 

Huron 28,545 

Ingham 37,666 

Ionia 32,801 

Iosco 15,224 

Iron 4,432 

Isabella 18,784 

Isle  Royal 135 

Jackson 45,031 

Kalamazoo 39,273 

Kalkaska 5,160 

Kent 109,922 

Keeweenaw 2,894 

Lake 6,505 

Lapeer- 29,213 

Leelanaw -—    7,944 

Lenawee 48,448 

Livingston —  20,858 

Luce 2,455 

Mackinac 7,830 

Macomb 31,813 

Manistee- 24,230 

Manitou —       860 

Marquette 39,521 

Mason 16,385 

Mecosta 19,697 

Menominee-- 33,639 

Midland 10,657 

Missaukee 5,048 

Monroe -  32,337 

Montcalm-- 32,637 

Montmorency 1,487 

Muskegon 40,013 

Newaygo 20,476 

Oakland 41,245 

Oceana 15,698 

Ogemaw 5,583 

Ontonagon --    3,756 


Osceola.  — 14,630 

Oscoda 1,904 

Otsego 4,272 

Ottawa 35,358 

Presqne  Isle 4,687 

Roscommon  — 2,033 

Saginaw 82,273 

St.  Clair 52,105 

St.  Joseph 25,356 


Sanilac 32,589 

Schoolcraft 5,818 

Shiawassee 30,952 

Tuscola 32,508 

VanBuren 30,541 

Washtenaw—- 42,210 

Wayne 257,114 

Wexford  - 11,278 


(*)  Population  embraced  in  Menominee,  Marquette  and  Iron  counties. 


f 

■  First  district 173,841 

■  Second  district... 191,841 

■  Third  district 172,319 

■  Fourth  district 180,879 
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POPULATION  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 


Fifth  district 178,081 

Sixth  district 190,539 

Seventh  district 181,435 

Eighth  district 172,242 


fllNNESOTA. 


Ninth  district 148,626 

Tenth  district 154,811 

Eleventh  district 167,669 

Twelfth  district 180,658 


POPULATION  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Total  for   1880 780,773 

Total  for   1890 1,301,826 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 

Aitkin 2,462 

Anoka 9,884 

Becker 9,401 

Beltrami 31 

Benton 6,284 

Bigstone 5,722 

Blue  Earth 29,210 

Brown 15,817 

Carlton 5 

Carver 16,532 

Cass.. 1,247 

Chippewa 8,555 

Chisago 10,359 

Clay 11,517 

Cook 

Cottonwood 7,412 

Crow  Win? 8,852 

Dakota 20,240 

Dodge 10,864 

Douglas 14,606 

Faribault 16,708 

Fillmore 25,966 

Freeborn 17,962 

Goodhue.. 28 

Grant 6,875 

Hennepin. 185,294 

Houston 14,653 

Hubbard 1,412 

Isanti 7,607 

Itasca 743 

Jackson 8,924 

Kanabec 1,579 

Kandiyohi 13,997 

Kittson 5.387 

Lac  qui  Parle  — .10,382 

Lake 1,299 

Lesueur 19,057 

Lincoln 5,691 

Lyon 9,501 

McLeod 17,026 

Marshall 9,130 

Martin 9,403 

Meeker 15,456 

Millelacs 2,845 

Morrison 13,325 

Mower 18,019 

Murrav. 6,692 

Nicollet 13,382 

Nobles 7,958 

Norman 10.618 

Olmsted 19,806 

Ottertail 34,232 

Pine 4,052 

Pipestone -.-'----  5,132 
Polk 30,192 


COOK 


Pope 10,032 

Ramsey 139.796 

Kedwobd 9,386 

Renville 17,099 

Rice 23,968 

Pock 6,817 

St.   Louis 44,862 

Scott 13,831 

Sherburne-..-:.    5,908 


Sibley 15,199 

Stearns 34,844 

Steele 13,232 

Stevens 5,251 

Swift 10,161 

Todd 12,930 

Traverse.. 4,516 

Wabasha 16,972 


Wadena 4,053 

Waseca 13,313 

Washington 25,992 

Watonwan 7,746 

Wilkin 4.346 

Winona 33,797 

Wright- 24,164 

Yellow  Medicine 9,854 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 185,584 

Second  district 188,480 

Third  district 187,215 

Fourth  district- 185,333 


Fifth  district..- 185.294 

Sixth  district 183,937 

Seventh  district 185,983 
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nississippi. 

POPULATION  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Total  for  18X0 -- - 1,131,597 

Total  for  1890 - 1,289,600 

POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO    CENSUS    OF  1890. 


Adams 26,031 

Alcorn 13,115 

Amite 18,198 

Attala 22,213 

Benton 10,585 

Bolivar 29,980 

Calhoun 14,688 

Carroll...-* 18,773 

Chickasaw 19,891 

Choctaw 10,847 

Claiborne 14,516 

Clarke.. 15,826 

Clay- 18,607 

Coahoma 18,342 

Copiah 30,233 

Covington 8,299 

I)e  Soto 24,183 

Franklin 10,424 

Greene 3,906 

Grenada 14,974 

Hancock 8.318 

Harrison 12,481 

Hinds  -„--- 39,279 

Holmes 30,970 

Issaquena 12,318 

Itawamba 11,708 

Jackson 11.251 

.Jasper 14,785 

Jefferson 18,947 

Jones 8,333 

Kemper 17,961 

Lafayette 20,553 

Lauderdale 29,661 

Lawrence 12,318 

Leake  .; 14,803 

Lee 20,040 

Leflore 16,869 

Lincoln 17,912 


— - L-rrrrt-afft 


Lowndes 27,047 

Madison 27,321 

Marion 9,532 

Marshall 26,043 

Monroe 30,730 

Montgomery 14,459 

Neshoba 11,146 

Newton 16.625 

Noxubee 27,338 

Oktibbeha 17,694 

Panola 26,977 

Pearl  River 2,957 

Perry 6,494 

Pike , 21,203 

Pontotoc 14,940 

Prentiss 13,679 

Quitman 3,286 

Rankin 17,922 

Scott 11,740 

Sharkev 8,382 

Simpson 10,138 

Smith 10,635 

Sunflower 9,384 

Tallahatchie 14,361 

Tate 19,253 

Tippah 12,951 

Tishomingo 9,302 

Tunica 12,158 

Union 15,606 

Warren 33,164 

Washington 40,414 

Wayne 9,817 

Webster 12,060 

Wilkinson 17,592 

Winston 12,089 

Yalobusha 16,629 

Yazoo -.36,394 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 143,315 

Second   district 170,512 

Third  district 184,297 

Fourth  district 213,256 


Fifth  district 224,615 

Sixth  district 166,913 

Seventh  district 186,692 


nissouRi. 

POPULATION  OF  MISSOURI. 

Total  for  1880 2,168,380 

Total  for   1890 2,679,184 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Vlnir -17,417 

Nndrcw 16,000 

Atchison .15,533 

Audrain. 22,074 

Barry 22,943 

Barton 18,504 

•Hates 32,223 

Benton 14,793 

Bollinger 13,121 

Boone 26,043 

Buchanan 70,100 

Butler 10,164 

Caldwell .15,152 

Callaway 25,131 


Camden 10,040 

Cape  Girardeau-22,060 

Carroll 25,742 

Carter 4,659 

Cass 23,301 

Cedar 15,620 

Chariton 26,254 

Christian 14,017 

Clark.. 15,126 

Clay 19,856 

Clinton .17,138 

Cole... 17,281 

Cooper 22,707 

Crawford... 11,961 


Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 


17,526 
12,647 
20,456 
.14,539 


Dent .12,149 

Douglas 14,111 

Dunklin 15,085 

Franklin  - 28,056 

Gasconade 11,706 

Gentry 19,018 

Greene -.-48,616 

Grundy.. 17,876 

Harrison -.21,033 

Henry 28,235 


Hickory 9,453 

Holt 15,469 

Howard 17,371 

Howell 18,618 

Iron 9,119 

Jackson : 160,510 

Jasper 50,500 

Jefferson.- 22,484 

Johnson 28,132 

Knox 13,501 

Laclede 14,701 

Lafayette 30,184 

Lawrence 26,228 

Lewis 15,935 
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Lincoln 18,346 

Linn 24,121 

Livingston 20,668 

McDonald.. 11,283 

Macon .30,575 

Madison 9,268 

Maries 8,600 

Marion ...26,233 

Mercer... 14,581 

Miller, 14,162 

Mississippi 10,134 

Moniteau 15,630 

Monroe 20,790 

Montgomery 16,850 

Morgan-.-. 12,311 

New  Madrid 9,317 

Newton 22,108 

Nodawav 30,914 

Oregon 10,467 

Osage 13,080 

Ozark 9,795 

Pemiscot 5,975 

Perry 13,237 

Pettis 31,151 

Phelps 12,636 

Pike 26,321 

Platte 16,248 

Polk 20,339 

Pulaski 9,387 

Putnam 15,365 

Ralls 12,294 

Randolph 24,893 

Ray 24,215 

Reynolds 6,803 

Ripley 8,512 

St.  Charles 22,977 

St.  Clair 16,747 

Ste.  Genevieve-  9.883 

St.  Francois 17,347 

St.  Louis 36,307 

St.  Louis  City. .451,770 

Saline 33,762 

Schuyler 11,249 

Scotland 12,674 

Scott 11,228 

Shannon-- 8,898 

Shelby 15,642 

Stoddard 17,327 

Stone 7,090 

Sullivan 19,000 

Taney 7,973 

Texas 19,406 

Vernon 31,505 

Warren —  9,913 

Washington 13,153 

Wayne 11,927 

Webster.— 15,177 

Worth 8,738 

Wright 14,484 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 

Second  district- 
Third  district- 
Fourth  district- 
Fifth  district-- 

Sixth  district 

Seventh  district- 
Eighth  district— 


.173,717 
-179,344 
.174,726 
.164,264 
.190,694 
.161,784 
.201,708 
.188,313 


Ninth  district 152,442 

Tenth  district 172,447 

Eleventh  district 187,802 

Twelfth  district 155,884 

Thirteenth  district 162,510 

Fourteenth  district 230,478 

Fifteenth  district 183,071 


riONTANA. 

POPULATION   OF  MONTANA. 

Total  for  1880- 39,159 

Total  tor  1890 - 132,159 
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run  i  uion  by  Counties  Ac- 

COBD1KG  TO  CENSUS  OF  1890. 


Beaver  Head 4,655  , 

Cascade - - ?,755 


Chotcau.        4,741 

Custer.  -  -|M08 

Dawson ,£';« 

Deer  Lodge 15, 155 

Fergus £,514 

Gallatin  6,246 

Jefferson.. 6,026 

Lewis  and  Clarke 19,145 

Madison 4,692 

Meagher- 4,<49 

Missoula— 14,427 

Park... --- 6,881 

Silver  Bow —  - 23,744 

Yellowstone ^»0b5 


VENTRE.  PIEGAN   BLOOD,  eiACNFEET.l  RIVER  CROW 
INDIAN    RESERVATION 


v    %•   jmadison;<|- 


1 J 


POPULATION  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT. 


State  at  large. 


132,159 


12,  •        ••  I  «      o      '      o       • 

l/>  f"-- 1         X  ,  t.      «C      I      DC       I 

■  j««m|        J....     ...»  J."  f —j--^!  1    5  /STyM  &\ 

T — 1  «rant  Looker  IthomasIbuine  J  LOUP  - /*  '#  I-  -  - 1^    '-*   •         •         \ 

rSBLUrr'                 •              l                 ■  J  • t -jfe p-- 

J      w      t  J- V 1r-_-    1  •     <*',    ^i     ^j,   ^»^    'dodgeuw. 

!__ j  .,        ! — «J—       ||ii i ^^^^|^      ^t      ^  l>3      Si   _  _<._-*. 

I  CHASE    !  HAYES  IfROHTIER  '.SOSPErI  PHELPS  j „#  J  «J^    J  </    L?    L^_  J  l\^»%JS 

;  owhoy  ;  ^  ;   <#*  .furhasjharlah.  ^-  < \&  '  <fr 
NEBRASKA. 

POPULATION   OF  NEBRASKA. 

Total  for  1880 452,403 

Total  for  1890.. 1,058,910 

POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1890. 


Adams 24,303 

Antelope 10,399 

Arthur.... 91 

Banner. 2,435 

Blaine 1,146 

Boone 8,683 

Boxlmttc 5,494 

Boyd 695 

Brown 4,359 

Buffalo 22,162 

Burt. 11,069 

Bullcr 15,454 

Cass 24,080 

Cedar 7,028 

Chase 4,807 

Cherry 6,428 

Cheyenne 6,693 

Clay 16,310 

Colfax 10,453 

Cuming  .  .12,265 

Custer 21.G77 

Dakota 5,386 

Dawes 9,722 


Dawson 10,129 

Deuel .- 2,893 

Dixon 8,084 

Dodge 19,260 

Douglas 158,008 

Dundy 4,012 

Fillmore 16,022 

Franklin 7,693 

Frontier 8,497 

Furnas.. 9,840 

Gage 36,344  I 

Garfield 1,659  \ 

Gosper 4,816 

Grant 458 

Greeley 4,869 

Hall.-- —  .16,513 

Hamilton 14,096 

Harlan 8,158 

Hayes  .   3,953 

Hitchcock         ...  5,799 

Holt  13,672 

Hooker 426 

Howard 9,430 


Jefferson 14,850 

Johnson 10,333 

Kearney 9,061 

Keith 2,556 

Keyapaha 3,920 

Kimhall 959 

Knox 8,582 

Lancaster.-. 76,395 

Lincoln 10,441 

Logan 1,378 

Loup 1,662 

McPherson 401 

Madison 13,669 

Merrick 8,758 

Nance 5,773 

Nemaha 12,930 

Nuckolls 11,417 

Otoe 25,403 

Pawnee 10,340 

Perkins 4,364 

Phelps 9,869 

Pierce 4,864 

Platte 15,437 


Polk 10,817 

Redwillow 8,837 

Richardson 17,574 

Rock 3,083 

Saline 20,097 

Sarpy 6,875 

Saunders 21,577 

ScottsBluff 1,888 

Sewaid 16,140 

Sheridan 8,687 

Sherman 6,399 

Sioux 2,452 

Stanton 4,619 

Thayer 12,738 

Thomas 517 

Thurston 3,176 

Valley 7,092 

Washington 11,869 

Wayne  . 6,169 

Wehster 11,210 

Wheeler.. 1,683 

York— .17,279 
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Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district  ... 
Second  district. 
Third  district — 


177,055  I  Fourth  district 195,414 

.176,752    Fifth  district -1<;9,459 

163,674  I  Sixth  district 176,566 


POPULATION   OF   NEVADA. 

Total   for   1880 63,266 

Total   for   1890 45,761 

Population  by  Counties  According 
to  Census  of  1890. 


NEVADA. 

r 


Churchill- .- 

-    703 

Lincoln  

.-2,466 

Douglas 

.1,551 

Lyon 

.1,987 

Klko 

-4,794 

Nve 

.-1,290 

Esmeralda  - 

.2.148 

Ormsby 

.- 4.883 

Eureka 

-3,^75 

Storey 

.8,806 

Humboldt--. 

-3,434 

Washoe 

-6,437 

Lander 

.2,266 

White  Pine 

.1,721 

Population  by  Congressional 
District. 


State  at  large. 


.45,761 


-on 


■   — j  '    ;    wn 


Carson  j^fg^-^N  ( 


\  H  •....„  VtL  :.VT s  \ 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


POPULATION  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Total  for   1880 346,991 

Total  for   1890 .376,530 

Population  by  Counties  According  to 
Census  of  1S90. 

Belknap 20,321 

Carroll 18,124 

Cheshire 29,579 

Coos . 23,211 

Grafton 37,217 

Hillsboro 93,247 

Merrimac 49,435 

Rockingham 49,650 

Strafford 38,442 

Sullivan 17,304 

Population  by  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts. 

First  district 190,532 

Second  district 185,998 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Total  lor  1880 1,131,116 

Total  tor  18D0 ...1,444,933 

Population  in  counties  according  to  Census 

OF  1890. 


Atlantic.- 28,826 

Bergen — .  47,220 

Burlington 58,528 

Camden 87,687 

Cape  May.. 11,268 

Cumberland 45,438 

Essex 256,098 

Gloucester 28,649 

Hudson 275,126 

Hunterdon 35,355 

Mercer 79,978 


Middlesex 61,754 

Monmouth 69,128 

Morris 54,101 

Ocean 15,974 

Passaic 105,046 

Salem 25,151 

Somerset 28,311 

Sussex 22,259 

Union 72,467 

Warren 36,553 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 

First  district 198,193 

Second  district 183,316 

Third  district 159,193 

Fourth  district 188,243 

Fifth  district 186,312 

Sixth  district 181,830 

Seventh  district 222,053 

Eighth  district 125,793 


<HHf 


NEW  YORK. 


POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Total   tor  1880 . 5,083,871 

Total  for  1890.. 5,997,853 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  op  1890. 

AhSKiV ^S  I  !^ome -—62,973  I  Cayuga 65,302  I  Chemung. 

Allegany 4.5,240      Catturaumis CO.Kfifi     nh»nt«»«„a  ?rono     m,™„ — 1 


.48,265 

91  TTC 
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Clinton 46,437 

Columbia 46,172 

Cortland  .* 28,657 

Delaware 45,496 

Duchess 77,879 

Erie 322,981 

Essex 33,052 

Franklin 38,110 

Fulton 37,650 

Genesee 33,265 

Greene 31,598 

Hamilton 4,762 

Herkimer 45,608 

1st  district 190,550 

2d  district... -.169,449 

3d  district 174,741 

4th  district 169,387 

6th  district 161,322 

6th  district 163.648 

7th  district 114,766 

8th  district 125,778 

9th  district 189,067 


Jefferson.. 68,806 

Kings 838,547 

Lewis 29,806 

Livingston 37,801 

Madison 42,892 

Monroe 189,586 

Montgomery...  45,699 
New  York.. ..1,515,001 

Niagara 62,491 

Oneida 122,922 

Onondaga 146,247 

Ontario 48,453 

Orange 97,859 


Orleans 30,803 

Oswego  — 71,883 

Otsego 50,861 

Putnam 14,849 

Queens 128,059 

Rensselaer 124,511 

Richmond 51,693 

Rockland 35,162 

St.  Lawrence...  85,048 

Saratoga  — 57 ,663 

Schenectady...  29,797 

Schoharie 29,164 

Schuyler 16,711 


Population  Br  Congressional  Districts. 


10th  district- 
llth  district. 
12th  district. 
13th  district- 
14th  district. 
15th  district. 
16th  district- 
nth  district. 
18th  district. 


...156,537 
...148,640 
...130,311 
—175,994 
—227,978 
—223,838 
... 220,857 
-.164,052 
...179,790 


19th  district 170,683 

20th  district 164,555 

21st  district 187,119 

22d    district 185,123 

23d    district— 191,155 

24th  district 170,495 

25th  district 168,530 

26th  district 209,103 


Seneca 28,227 

Steuben 81,473 

Suffolk 62,491 

Sullivan —  31,031 

Tioga 29,936 

Tompkins 32,923 

Ulster 87,062 

Warren 27,866 

Washington 45,690 

Wayne 49,729 

Westchester  ...146,772 

Wyoming 31,193 

Yates 21,001 


27th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

31st 

32d 

33d 

34th 


district 189,139 

district 213,142 

district 174,676 

district 195,553 

district— .189,586 
district— *164,450 
district— *158,531 

district 179,308 

*  Estimated. 


City  Districts. 


Second  District.— The  1st,  2d,5th,6th,7th, 
llth  and  20th  wards  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
compose  the  2d  district. 

Third  District.— The  4th,  3d,  10th,  22d,  9th 
and23d  wards  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  together 
with  the  town  of  Flatbush,  compose  the  3d 
district. 

Fourth  District.— The  12th,  8th,  24th,  25th, 
26th,  30th  and  31st  wards  and  portions  of  the 
22d  and  23d  wards  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  to- 
gether with  the  town  of  Flatlands,  compose 
the  4th  district. 

Fifth  District.— The  18th,  19th,  21st,  27th 
and  28th  wards  and  part  of  13th  ward  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  compose  the  5th  district. 

Sixth  District.— The  13th,  nth,  15th,  16th 
and  17th  wards  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  com- 
pose the  6th  district. 

Seventh  District.— The  county  of  Rich- 
mond, together  with  the  1st  and  5th  assembly 
districts  of  the  county  of  New  York,  compose 
the  7th  district. 

Eighth  District.— The  2d,  3d  and  7th  as- 
sembly districts  of  the  county  of  New  York 
compose  the  8th  district. 

Ninth  District.— The  4th,  6th  and  8th  as- 
sembly districts  of  the  county  of  New  York 
compose  the  9th  district. 

Tenth  District.— The  9th,  13th  and  15th 
assmbly  districts  of  the  county  of  New  York 
compose  the  10th  district. 


Eleventh  District.— The  10th,  12th  and 
14th  assembly  districts  of  the  county  of  New 
York  compose  the  llth  district. 

Twelfth  District.— The  llth,  16th  and 
18th  assembly  districts  of  the  county  of  New 
York  compose  the  12th  district. 

Thirteenth  District.— Parts  of  the  13th, 
15th,  17th,  22d,  24th,  27th  and  29th  assembly 
districts  compose  the  13th  district. 

Fourteenth  District.— The  19th  assem- 
bly district  of  the  county  of  New  York,  that 
portion  of  the  21st  assembly  district  between 
the  center  of  59th  street  and  the  center  of 
79th  street,  and  that  portion  of  the  22d  assem- 
bly district  below  the  center  of  79th  street,  in 
the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  compose  the  14th  dis- 
trict. 

Fifteenth  District.— That  portion  of  the 
21st  assembly  district  between  the  center  of 
79th  street  and  the  center  of  86th  street,  that 
portion  of  the  22d  district  above  the  center  of 
79th  street  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
23d  assembly  district  of  the  county  of  New 
York,  compose  the  15th  district. 

Sixteenth  District.— The  20th  and  30th 
assembly  districts  of  the  countv  of  New  York 
and  the  county  of  Westchester  compose  the 
16th  district. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


POPULATION   OF  NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Total  for  1880 1,399,750 

Total  for  1890 1,617,947 


Population  bt  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Alamance 18,271 

Alexander 9,430 

Alleghany 6,523 

Anson 20,027 

Ashe 15,628 

Beaufort 21,072 

Bertie 19,176 

Bladen 16,763 

Brunswick 10,900 

Buncombe 35,266 


Burke- 14,939 

Cabarrus 18,142 

Caldwell 12,298 

Camden 5,667 

Carteret 10,825 

Caswell 16,028 

Catawba 18,689 

Chatham 25,413 

Cherokee 9,976 

Chowan 9,167 


Ciay 4,197 

Cleveland 20,394 

Columbus 17,856 

Craven 20,533 

Cumberland 27,321 

Currituck 6,747 

Dare 3,768 

Davidson 21,702 

Davie 11,621 

Duplin 18,690 


Durham 18,041 

Edgecombe 24,113 

Forsyth 28,434 

Franklin 21,090 

Gaston 17,764 

Gates 10,252 

Graham 3,313 

Granville 24,484 

Greene 10,039 

Guilford— 28,052 


>2o 
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\£.-~ 


Halifax -.28 

Harnett 13 

Haywood 13 

Henderson 12 

Hertford 13 

Hyde- 8 

Iredell 25 

Jackson 9 

Johnston 27 

Jones— 7 

Lenoir 14 

Lincoln 12 

McDowell 10 

Macon 10, 


908 
700 
,346 
589 
.851 
,903 
,462 
,512 
.239 
,403 
,879 
,586 
939 
102 


Madison... 17,805 

Martin 15,221 

Mecklenburg 42,673 

Mitchell ...12,807 

Montgomery 11,239 

Moore 20,479 

Nash 20,707 

New  Hanover- -.24,026 
Northampton  —.21,242 

Onslow 10,303 

Orange 14.948 

Pamlico 7,146 

Pasquotank 10,748 

Pender 12,514 


Perquimans 9,293 

Person 15,151 

Pitt 25,519 

Polk 5,902 

Randolph 25,195 

Richmond 23,948 

Robeson ,31,483 

Rockingham 25,363 

Rowan 24,123 

Rutherford 18,770 

Sampson 25,096 

Stanly 12,136 

Stokes 17,199 

Surry 19,281 


Swain 6,577 

Transylvania  ...  5,881 

Tyrrell 4.225 

Union 21,259 

Vance 17,581 

Wake 49,207 

Warren 19,360 

Washington 10,200 

Watauga 10,611 

Wavne ..26,100 

Wilkes—. 22,675 

Wilson 18.644 

Yadkin 13,790 

Yancey 9,490 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district  ... 
Second  district- 
Third  district— . 


.172,604 
.182,461 
.160,288 


Fourth  district 186,432 

Fifth  district 177,537 

Sixth  district 204,686 


Seventh  district 169,490 

Eighth  district 190,784 

Ninth  district 173,665 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

POPULATION  OF   NORTH   DAKOTA. 

Total  for   1880 30,909 

Total  for   1890 . 182,719 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Allred (*) 

Barnes 7,045 

Benson. 2,460 

Billings 170 

Boremant 511 

Bottineau 2,893 

Bowman 6 

Buford 803 

Burleigh 4,247 

Cass 19,613 

Cavalier 6,471 

Church 74 

Dickey — 5,573 


Dunn. 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Flannery 

Foster  — 

Garfield 

Grand  Forks 

'■nggs   

Hettinger 

Kidder 

Lamoure  ... 
Loga- 


J  59 

.  1.377 

1,971 

72 

.  1,210 

33 

.18,357 

2.M7 

8L 

1,211 

.  3,187 

597 


MoHenry 1,584 

Mcintosh - . .  3,248 

McKeuzie .. .         3 

*  No  returns 


McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountraille 
Nelson 


8G0 

428 

4,728 

122 

..  4,293 

Oliver 464 


Pembina 14 

Pierce 91 

Ramsay 4,41 

Ransom 5,39j 

Renville. 

Richland 10,75 


t  Unorganized  territory  in  North  Dakota,  formerly  in  Boreman  County,  Dal! 
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Lolette 2,427 

argent ,.  5,076 

heridan -. 5 

Stark 2,304 

Steele 3,777 


Stevens 16 

Stutsman 5,266 

Towner 1,450 

Trail 10,217 

Wallace 24 


Walsh 16,587 

Ward 1,681 

Wells 1,212 

Williams 109 


Population  bi  Congressional  District. 
State  at  large.- 182,719 


OHIO. 

POPULATION  OF   OHIO. 

Total  for   1880 _. .3,198,06» 

Total  for  1890.... 3,672,316 

Population  bv  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 

Adams- 26,093 

Alleil  -.,==  =  ,,_  40.644 

Ashland..., 22,229 

Ashtabula .  43,655 

Athens 35,194 

Auglaize 28,100 

Belmont 57,413 

Brown 29.899 

Butler 48.597 

Carroll 17,566 

Champaign 26.980 

Clark 52.277 

Clermont 33.553 

Clinton- -..  24.240 

Columbiana 59,029 

Coshocton 26,703 

Crawford-.--..-.  31.927 

Cuyahoga 309,970 

Darke 42.961 

Defiance 25,769 

Delaware  — -.  27.1S9 

Erie 35,462 

Fairfield,,  —  -  83.939 
FaYette  —  *—  22,309 
Franklin  -- .,-124,087 

Fulton 22,023 

Gallia 27,005 

Geauga 13,489 

Greene 29,820 

Guernsey 28.645 

Hamilton 374,57:1 

Hancock 42.563 

Hardin 28.939 

Harrison 20,830 

Henrv 25,080 

Highland 29,048 

Hocking 22.658 

Holmes 21,139 

Huron . 31,949 

Jackson 28,408 

Jefferson 39,415 

Knox 27,000 

Lake 18.235 

Lawrence 39,556 

Linking 43,279 

Logan 27,386  I 

Lorain 40.295 

Lucas 102,296 


Madison 20,057 

Mahoning 55,979 

Marion 24.727 

Medina 21.742 

Meigs 29,813 

Mercer 27.220 

Miami 39,754 

Monroe 25,175 

Montgomery  ... 100,852 

Morgan 19,143 

Morrow 18,120 

Muskingum.—  51,210 

Noble 20,753 

Ottawa 21.974 


i  Pa  aiding.. 25,932 

Perry 31,151 

Pickaway 26,959 

Pike 17,482 

Portage 27,868 

Preble 23.421 

Putnam 30,188 

Richland 38.072 

Hops 39.454 

Sandusky 30.017 

Scioto 35.377 

Seneca 40.869 

Shelby 24,707 


Stark.. 84,170 

Summit 54,089 

Trumbull 42.373 

Tuscarawas 46.618 

Union 22.860 

Tan  Wert 29.671 

Vinton 16,045 

Warren 25.4*58 

Washington 42,380 

Wavne 39,005 

Williams 24,897 

Wood 44.392 

Wvandot  — 21.722 


Population  bv  Congressional  Distescts. 


First  district 

Second  district— 
Third  district— 
Fourth  district— . 

Fifth  district 

Sixth  district-  ... 
Seventh  district.. 


.169,280 
.21)5,293 
.  172.S70 
.163,632 
-101,f>37 
1 72,028 
.161,356 


Eighth  district 

Ninth  district 

Tenth  district 

Eleventh  district— 

Twelfth  district 

Thirteenth  district 
Fourteenth  district. 


.-.175.917 
...190,685 
...I73,92i 
--.I74.:;i5 
-.158,028 
...185,324 
-.-178,259 


Fifteenth  district 

Sixteenth  district 

Seventeenth  district. 
Eighteenth  district.. 
Nineteenth  district- 
Twentieth  district... 
Twenty-first  district. 


..162 
..160 

..176 
. .  199 
.181 
.177 
..172 


.131 
,399 

.744 
,178 

.474 

.240 

.707 
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OREGON. 

POPULATION  OF  OREGON. 


Total   for  1880 

Total  for 


174,768 


1890     -.-. 313,767 


Population  nv  counties 
According  to  census 

OF  1890. 

Baker ----  0,764 

Benton 8,660 

Clackamas 15,283 

Clatsop 10,016 

Columbia... 5,191 

Coos.. 8,874 

Crook 3,244 

Curry 1,709 

Douglas. 11,864 

Cilliam - 3.600 

Grant 5,080 

Harney 2,559 

Jackson 11,455 

Josephine 4,878 

Klamath..- 2,444 

Lake 2,604 

Lane 15,198 

Linn 16,265 

Malheur 2,601 

Marion 22,934 

Morrow 4,205 

Multnomah 74,884 

Polk 7,858 

Sherman  __ 1,792 

Tillamook 2,932 


Umatilla 13,381 

Union . 12,044 

Wallowa -.-- 3,661 


Wasco 9,183 

Washington 11,972 

Yam  Hill 10,692 


First  district. 


POPULATION  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS. 

_. .155,562    |    Second  district 


.158,205 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

POPULATION  Ol?  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Total  for  1880 4,282,891 

Total  for  1890 5,258,014 


CHESTER/ 


PHILADELPHIA 

12345 


CITY  OF  ALLEGHENY       PITTSBURG  CITY 

23  22 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 

Adams 33,486 

A I  legheny 651,959 

Armstrong 46,747 

Beaver r>o,077 

Bedford 38,644 

Berks 137,327 


Blair 70,866 

B  radf  o  id 59 ,233 

Bucks 70,615 

Butler-. 55,339 

Cambria 66,375 

Cameron 7,238 


Carbon . 38,624 

Center 43,269 

Chester 89,377 

Clarion 36,802 

Clearfield 69,565 

Clinton 28,685 


Columbia 36 

Crawford 65 

Cumberland  ...  47 

Dauphin 96 

Delaware 74 

Elk- 22 


,832 
324 
271 
977 
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Erie 86,074 

Fayette 80,006 

Forest.. 8,482 

Franklin- -  51,433 

Fulton 10,137 

Greene 28,935 

Huntingdon 35,751 

Indiana 42,175 

Jefferson 44,005 

Juniata 16,655 

Lackawanna  ...142,088 


1st  district 208,376 

2d  district 131,416 

Ad  district 129,764 

4th  district 309,986 

5th  district 267,422 

6th  district 164.060 

7th  district 193,905 


Lancaster 149,095 

Lawrence 37,517 

Lebanon 48,131 

Lehigh 76,631 

Luzerne 201,203 

Lycoming 70,579 

McKean  — 46,863 

Mercer 65,744 

Mifflin 19,996 

Monroe 20,111 

Montgomery  - .123,290 


Montour 

Northampton- 
Northumberland  .. 

Perry 

Philadelphia  -1 

Pike 

Potter. 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 


15,645 
84,220 
74.698 
26,276 

,046,964 
9,412 
22,778 

154,163 
17,651 
37,317 
11,620 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


Sth  district, 
9th  district- 
10th  district- 
lit  h  district. 
12th  district. 
13th  district. 
14th  district- 


-152,367 
-213,958 
.149,095 
..142,088 
.201,203 
..154,163 
..171,384 


15th  district 146,227 

16th  district 174,855 

17th  district 138.795 

18th  district— -169,443 

19th  district 180,246 

20th  district--..213,202 
21st  district 245,746 


No  change  in  Congressional  districts  under  reapportionment  act  of  1890 
Representatives  elected  at  large. 


Susquehanna-  40,093 

Tioga... 52,313 

Union.. 17,820 

Venango 46,640 

W  arre  n  -  - 37 ,585 

Washington..  71,155 

Wayne 31,010 

Westmoreland  112,819 

Wyoming 15,891 

York 99,489 


22d    district 279,355 

23d    district 164.215 

24th  district— ..288,485 
25th  district— 198,677 

26th  district 151,398 

27th  district 138,826 

28th  district 180,857 

Two  additional 


f*~*"         ■——■•—-  I  W00N-    •<-,        J 

•     V$  I  NORTH  ROCKET/    «  j       - 

|         .URf.LLV.LLE        ;smithf1Vl67\     % 

I  c   \  I 

■GLOUCESTER  JsWWIELD*,     \  ^{ 

, ; ^£&#9F*C 

Z    FOSTER     i   SCiTUATE      '      ^U 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

POPULATION  of  KHOUE 
ISLAND. 

Total  for  1880 276,531 

Total  for  1890 345,506 

I  Population  bi  Countess 
^o  J   According  to  Census 

>      \ 


OF  1890. 


Bristol  ... 


11,428 


\  Kent 26,754 

IXewport 28,552 

255,123 

Washington 23,649 

Population  by  Congres- 
sional Districts. 

First  district i 180,548 

Second  district 164,958 


Bloc*  I 
or 

'(u/Shoteham. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


f?V      A  YORK   '^\\ 

H 


POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Total  for  1880.. - - .995,577 

Total  for  1890 1,151,149 

POPULATION  BY  COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OE  1890. 


Abbeville 46,854 

Aiken  .. 31,822 

Anderson  ._ 43,696 

Barnwell .44,613 

Beaufort 34,119 

Berkeley 55,428 

Charleston 59,903 

Chester 26,660 

Chesterfield 18,468 


Clarendon 23,233 

Colleton... .40,293 

Darlington 29,134 

Edgefield 49,259 

Fairfield—. 28,599 

Florence 25,027 

Georgetown 20,857 

Greenville 44,310 

Hampton 20,544 


Horry 

Kershaw  .. 
Lancaster. 
Laurens... 
Lexington 

Marion 29.976 

Marlboro 23,500 

•Newberry 26,434 

Oconee 18,687 


.19,256 
.22,361 
-20.761 
.3L610 
.22,181 


Orangeburg 49,393 

Pickens  . 16,389 

Richland 36,821 

Spartanburg 55,385 

Sumter 43,605 

Union 25,363 

Williamsburg  ...27,777 
York  __ ...38,831 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district- 134,369 

Second  district . 151,220 

Third  district.. 152,060 

Fourth  district 196,387 


Fifth  district .141,750 

Sixth  district 158,851 

Seventh  district 216,512 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

POPULATION  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Total  for  1880 98,268 

Total  for  1890 I " 328,808 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Aurora 5.045 

Beadle 9,586 

Bonhomme 9,057 

Horcman (*) 

Brookings 10,132 

Brown 16.855 

Brule 6,737 

Buffalo.. 903 

Butte 1,037 

Campbell 3,510 


Charles  Mix 4,178 

Choteau 8 

Clark 6.728 

Clay 7,509 

Codington 7,037 

("lister 4,891 

Davison 5,449 

Day 9,168 

Delano 40 

Deuel 4,574 


Dewey ( 

Douglas 4 

Edmunds 4 

Ewing 

Fall  River. 4 

Faulk 4 

Grant 6 

Gregory 

Hamlin 4 

Hand 6 


*) 

,600 
,309 
16 
,478 
.062 
,814 
295 
,625 
,546 


Hanson 4, 

Harding 

Hughes. 5. 

Hutchinson 10, 

Hyde.-.. 1. 

Jackson 

Jerauld 3, 

Kingsbury „-  8, 

Lake 7, 

Lawrence 11. 


*  No  returns. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA—  Continued. 


T]     BOREMAN       JcAMPBELl!  M9PHERS0N      '<  |_M.A_R?H*LL !   Jf 


HARDINC     r" 


_j t     BROWN 

r^  '      EDMUNDS       ! 

POTTER     i      FAULK       \ 


DAY 


S>*  O^v  HUGHES 


_,-_ \    SPINK      .cuRK^...;   d   I 

j  -  "jhand  j      ...  r- -A—[J--A 


j — -  j_ 


BEADLE      -KINGSBURY'.   ,#  , 


:       CUSTER 

I f  WASHINGTON 


I  FALL  RIVER 


SHANNON 


^"V  \BUFFAL0!  JERAULD |    ^  '  MINER  ! LAKE' ^  I 

_._L jYbrule  ;/  !/!/!/  \f  \ 

MEYER    I    TR.PP        !\V</^>^    pWi/l 


Lincoln 9,143 

Lugenbeel (*) 

Lvman 233 

McCook fi,448 

McPherson 5,940 

Marshall 4,544 

Martin 7 

Meade 4,640 

Meyer (*) 

Miner 5,165 


First  district 

Second  disti'ict- 


Minnehaha 21,879 

Moody 5,941 

Nowlin 149 

Pennington 6,540 

Potter 2,910 

Pratt 23 

Presho 181 

Pyatt 34 

Rinehart (*) 

Roberts 1,997 


Sanborn 4,610 

Schnasse (*) 

Scobey 32 

Shannon (*)  , 

Spink 10,581 

Stanley 1,028 

Sterling 96 

Sully 2,412 

Todd 188 


:HK«<--§ 


Tripp (*) 

Turner 10,256 

Union 9,130 

Wagner (*) 

Walworth 2,153 

Washabaugh (*) 

Washington 40 

Yankton 10,444 

Ziebach 510 


*  No  returns. 
Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 
|  State  at  large 328,808 


No  change  in  Congressional  districts  under  reapportionment  act  of  1890.    Two  members  are 
elected  at  large. 


TENNESSEE. 


POPULATION   OF  TENNESSEE. 

Total  for  1880 1,543,359 

Total  for  1890_. 1,767,518 


*OI,ULAT10N  BT  COUNTIES  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1890. 


Anderson 15.128 

Bedford... 24,739 

Benton 11.230 

Bledsoe 6,134 

Blount -  17,589 

Bradley 13,607 


Campbell 13,486 

Cannon 12,197 

Carroll _„  23,630 

Carter 13,389 

Cheatham 8,845 

Chester 9,069 


Claiborne 15,103 

Clay 7,260 

Cocke 16,523 

Coffee 13,827 

Crockett 15,146 

Cumberland 5,376 


Davidson 108, 

Decatur 8, 

Dekalb 15! 

Dickson 13 

Dyer 19 

Fayette 28 


174 
995 
650 
645 

678 
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TENNESSEE— Continued. 


Fentress 5,226 

Franklin  .    18,929 

Gibson 86,859 

Giles 84,967 

Grainger 13,1% 

Greene 26,614 

Grundy.. 6,345 

Hamblen        ...  11,418 

Hamilton 53,482 

Hancock 10,342 

Hardeman 21,029 

Hardin 17,698 

Hawkins  ._ 22,246 

J  lav  wood 23,558 

Henderson 16,336 

Henry..  ...  21,070 
Hickman..  --  14,499 
Houston 5,390 


Humphreys-...  11,720 

Jackson 13,325 

James 4,903 

Jefferson 16,478 

Johnson 8,858 

Knox 59,557 

Lake 5,304 

Lauderdale  -...  18,756 

Lawrence 12,286 

Lewis 2,555 

Lincoln 27,382 

Loudon 9,273 

McMinn 17,890 

McNairy 15,510 

Macon 10,878 

Madison 30,497 

Marion 15,411 

Marshall 18,906 


Maury 38,112 

Meigs 6,930 

Monroe 15,329 

Montgomery...  29,697 

Moore 5,975 

Morgan 7,639 

Obion 27,273 

Overton 12,039 

Perry 7,785 

Pickett 4,736 

Polk 8,361 

Putnam 13,683 

Rhea 12,647 

Roane 17,418 

Robertson 20,078 

Rutherford 35,097 

Scott 9,794 

Sequatchie 3,027 


i  Sevier 18,761 

Shelby 112,740 

l  Smith 18,404 

Stewart 12,193 

Sullivan 1  20,879 

Sumner 23,668 

Tipton 24,271 

Trousdale 5,850 

Unicoi 4,619 

Union 11,459 

Van  Buren 2,863 

Warren 14,413 

Washington 20,354 

Wayne 11,471 

Weakley 28,955 

White 12,348 

Williamson 26,321 

Wilson 27,148 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 183,541 

Second  district 196,582 

Third  district 199,972 

Fourth  district 159,940 

Fifth  district 153,773 


Sixth  district . 196,097 

Seventh  district , 153,846 

Eighth  district 161,820 

Ninth  district 174,729 

Tenth  district 186,918 


TEXAS. 

As  redistricted  in  1892. 


POPULATION   OF  TEXAS. 

Total  for  1880 ,  ko1  „.Q 

Total  for  1890 ^^^^Z^^^Z^^Z^M^ 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890 

Anderson 20,923 

Andrews 24 

Angelina 6,306 

Aransas 1,824 


Archer 2,101 

Armstrong 944 

Atascosa 6,459 

Austin 17,859 


Bailey (*) 

Bandera 3,795 

Bastrop 20,736 

Baylor 2,595 

No  returns. 


Bee 3,720 

Belle 33,377 

Bexar 49,266 

Blanco 4,649 
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TEXAS—  Continued. 


Borden 222 

Bosque 14,224 

Bowie 20,267 

Brazoria 11,506 

Brazos 16,650 

Brewster 710 

Briscoe (*) 

Brown 11,421 

Buchel 307 

Burleson 13,001 

Burnet 10,747 

Caldwell 15,769 

Calhoun 815 

Callahan 5,457 

Cameron 14,424 

Camp- 6,624 

Carson 356 

Cass... 22,554 

Castro 9 

Chambers 2,241 

Cherokee 22,975 

Childress 1,175 

Clay 7,503 

Cochran—. (*) 

Coke 2,059 

Coleman 6,112 

Collin 36,736 

Collingsworth-.-     357 

Colorado 19,512 

Comal 6,398 

Comanche 15,608 

Concho 1,065 

Cooke 24,696 

Corvell 16,873 

Cottle 240 

Crane.— -       15 

Crockett 194 

Crosbv 346 

Dallam 112 

Dallas 67,042 

Dawson 29 

Deaf  Smith 179 

Delta 9,117 

Denton 21,289 

Dewitt 14,307 

Dickens —      295 

Dimmit 1,049 

Donley 1,056 

Duval 7,598 

Eastland 10,373 

Ector 224 

Edwards 1,970 

Ellis 31,774 

El  Paso 15,678 

Encinal 2,774 

Erath 21,594 

Falls 20,706 

Fannin 38,709 


Fayette 31,481 

Fisher -----  2,996 

Flovd 529 

Foard (*) 

Foley 16 

Fort  Bend 10,586 

Franklin 6,481 

Freestone 15,987 

Frio 3,112 

Gaines 68 

Galveston 31,476 

Garza 14 

Gillespie 7,056 

Glasscock 208 

Goliad 5,910 

Gonzales 18,016 

Gray 203 

Grayson 53,211 

Greer 5,338 

Gregg 9,402 

Grimes 21,312 

Guadalupe 15,217 

Hale 721 

Hall 703 

Hamilton —  9,313 

Hansford 133 

Hardeman 3,904 

Hardin 3,956 

Harris 37,249 

Harrison 26,721 

Hartley . 252 

Haskell 1,665 

Hays 11,352 

Hemphill 519 

Henderson 12,285 

Hidalgo  — 6,534 

Hill 27,583 

Hockley (*) 

Hood— —  7,614 

Hopkins 20,572 

Houston 19,360 

Howard 1.210 

Hunt 31,885 

Hutchinson 58 

Irion 870 

Jack 9,740 

Jackson 3,281 

Jasper 5,592 

Jeff  Davis 1,394 

Jeiferson 5,857 

Johnson 22,313 

Jones 3,797 

Karnes— 3,637 

Kaufman 21,598 

Kendall 3,826 

Kent 324 

Kerr 4,462 

Kimble 2,243 


King 173 

Kinney 3,781 

Knox 1,134 

Lamar 37,302 

Lamb 4 

Lampasas 7,584 

Lasalle 2,139 

Lavaca 21,887 

Lee 11,952 

Leon 13,841 

Liberty 4,230 

Limestone 21,678 

Lipscomb 632 

Live  Oak 2,055 

Llano 6,772 

Loving 3 

Lubbock -       33 

Lynn —       24 

McCulloch 3,217 

McLennan 39,204 

McMullen 1,038 

Madison 8,512 

Marion --10,862 

Martin 264 

Mason 5,180 

Matagorda 3,985 

Maverick 3,698 

Medina 5,730 

Menard 1,215 

Midland 1,033 

Milam 24,773 

Mills 5,493 

Mitchell 2,059 

Montague 18,863 

Montgomery 11,765 

Moore  ._ 15 

Morris 6,580 

Motley 139 

Nacogdoches 15,984 

Navarro 26,373 

Newton 4,650 

Nolan 1,573 

Nueces 8,093 

Ochiltree 198 

Oldham -     270 

Orange 4,770 

Palo  Pinto 8,320 

Panola 14,328 

Parker 21,682 

Parmer 7 

Pecos 1,326 

Polk 10,332 

Potter 849 

Presidio 1,698 

Rains 3,909 

Randall 187 

Red  River 21,452 

Reeves 1,247 


*  No  returns. 


Population  bt  Congressional  Districts. 


Refugio 1,239 

Roberts 326 

Robertson.. 26,506 

Rockwall 5,972 

Runnels 3,193 

Rusk  - 18,559 

Sabine 4,969 

San  Augustine-.  6,688 

San  Jacinto 7,360 

San  Patricio 1,312 

San  Saba-_ 6,641 

Schleicher-- 155 

Scurry 1,415 

Shackelford 2,012 

Shelby 14,365 

Sherman 34 

Smith .28,324 

Somervell 3,419 

Starr 10,749 

Stephens 4,926 

Stonewall 1,024 

Sutton 658 

Swisher 100 

Tarrant - 41,142 

Taylor- 6,957 

Terry 21 

Throckmorton..     902 

Titus 8,190 

Tom  Green 5,152 

Travis  —  . 36,322 

Trinity 7,648 

Tyler 10,877 

Upshur 12,695 

Upton 52 

Uvalde 3,804 

Valverde— 2,874 

VanZandt 16,225 

Victoria —  8,737 

Walker 12,874 

Waller 10,888 

Ward 77 

Washington  —29,161 

Webb- 14,842 

Wharton 7,584 

Wheeler 778 

Wichita 4,831 

Wilbarger 7,092 

Williamson 25,909 

Wilson 10,655 

Winkler 18 

Wise 24,134 

Wood- —13,932 

Yoakum 4 

Young 5,049 

Zapata 3.562 

Zavalla 1,097 


First  district 102,827 

Second  district 210,238 

Third  district 133,188 

Fourth  district—. 170,001 

Fifth  district 193,477 

Sixth  district 210,907 


Seventh  district 182,894 

Eighth  district 174,048 

Ninth  district 175,149 

Tenth  district 166,668 

Eleventh  district 189,958 


Twelfth  district- 136,C 

Thirteenth  district  (75 

counties) 190,( 

Total  number  of  coun- 
ties, 246. 


UTAH. 

POPULATION  OF  UTAH. 

Total  for  1880 _ 143,963 

Total  for  1890 307,905 
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UTAH— Continued. 


Population  bt  counties  according 
to  census  of  1890. 

Heaver 8,340 

Boxelder 7,642 

Cache -15,509 

Davis - 6,751 

Emery... 5,076 

Garfield 2,457 

Grand - 541 

Iron 2,683 

Jiiab 5,582 

Kane  _. ---  1,685 

Millard - 4,033 

Morgan 1,780 

Piute 2,842 

Rich 1,527 

Salt  Lake 58,45/ 

San  .Juan 365 

San  Pete 13,146 

Sevier 6,199 

Summit 7,733 

Tooele 3,700 

Uintah 2,762 

Utah 23,768 

Wasatch 3,595 

Washington 4,009 

Weber.l 22,723 

Population  by  Congressional 

District. 

State  at  large 207,905 


r 

1  **n 

J  CACHE    *»       i    | 

M^ai 

V  (\  '?*'<-?    -'^1              SUMMIT 

j.. 

1 

TOOELE 

{  ^Saltv^ake  City 
\                   "  -.          WASATCH 

i 

.    i 

-\,_. 

'f       UTAH         Nv 

i    i 

1                    JUAB 

i 

-•  ,-J  *   ! 

I j\          EMERY 

/  SEVIER        ; 

f- 

J                  MILLARD 

BEAVER 

; 

PIUTE 

!                  IRON 

,J 

GARFIELD                     ,' 

I""-"1                      r- 

_!:_ 

|_. t 

SAN  JUAN 

•WASHINGTON       J 

KANE 

|        WAYNE 

VERHONT. 

POPULATION   OF  VERMONT. 

Total  for   1880 332,286 

Total  for   1890 332,432 

Population  by  Counties   according  to   Census 

OF   1890. 

Addison 22,277 

Bennington 20,448 

Caledonia 23,436 

Chittenden 35,389 

Essex 9,511 

Franklin 29,755 

Grand  Isle 3,843 

Lamoille 12,831 

Orange 19,575 

Orleans _• 22,101 

Rutland 45,397 

Washington 29,606 

Windham 26,547 

Windsor . 31,706 

Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 

First  district 169,940 

Second  district 162,482 


Total   for    18SO 

Total  for  1890 


VIRGINIA. 

POPULATION   OF   VIRGINIA, 


1,512,565 
1,655,980 
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VIRGINIA—  Continued. 


.<r.->i 


r    '      flub 


.HIGH 

/land 


'■:•'     '  ■!CHAM*\,07^0t*fp*i'6TAFFORD/^,|("G> 


»-,/  AUGUSTA 
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Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of 


Accomac 27,277 

Albemarle 32,379 

Alexandria 18,597 

Alleghany 9,283 

Amelia 9,068 

Amherst 17,551 

Appomattox 9,589 

Augusta 37,005 

Bath 4,587 

Bedford 31,213 

Bland 5,129 

Botetourt 14,854 

Brunswick 17,245 

Buchanan 5,867 

Buckingham 14,383 

Campbell 41,087 

Caroline 16,681 

Carroll 15,497 

CharlesrCity 5.066 

Charlotte 15,077 

Chesterfield 26,211 

Clarke 8,071 

Craig 3,835 

Culpeper 13,233 

Cumberland 9,482 

Dickenson 5,077 


Dinwiddie 13,515 

Elizabeth  City— 16,168 

Essex 10,047 

Fairfax 16,655 

Fauquier 22,590 

Floyd 14,405 

Fluvanna 9,508 

Franklin 24,985 

Frederick 17,880 

Giles 9,090 

Gloucester 11,653 

Goochland 9,958 

Grayson 14,394 

Greene 5,622 

Greenesville 8,230 

Halifax 34,424 

Hanover 17,402 

Henrico 103,894 

Henry 18,208 

Highland 5,352 

Isle  of  Wight— -11,313 

James  City 5,643 

King  and  Queen  9,669 

King  George 6,641 

King  William— .  9,605 


Lancaster 7,191 

Lee 18,216 

Loudoun 23,274 

Louisa 16,997 

Lunenburg 11,372 

Madison 10,225 

Mathews 7,584 

Mecklenburg  —25,359 

Middlesex 7,458 

Montgomery 17,742 

Nansemond 19,692 

Nelson 15,336 

New  Kent 5,511 

Norfolk 77,038 

Northampton  -.10,313 

Northumberland 7,885 

Nottowav 11,582 

Orange ."_ 12,814 

Page 13,092 

Patrick 14,147 

Petersburg  City.22,680 

Pittsylvania 59,941 

Powhatan 6,791 

Prince  Edward.-14,694 
Prince  George  ..  7,872 


Princess  Anne--  9,510 
Prince  William..  9,805 

Pulaski 12,790 

Rappahannock..  8,678 

Richmond 7,146 

Roanoke 30,101 

Rockbridge 23,062 

Rockingham 31,299 

Russell 16,126 

Scott 21,694 

Shenandoah 19,671 

Smyth 13,360 

Southampton  .. .20,078 
Spottsylvania  ...14,233 

Stafford 7,362 

Surry 8,256 

Sussex 11,100 

Tazewell 19,899 

Warren 8,280 

Warwick 6,650 

Washington 29,020 

Westmoreland..  8,399 

Wise 9,345 

Wythe 18,019 

York 7,596 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 187,010 

Second  district 145,536 

Third  district 172,081 

Fourth  district 159,508 


Fifth  district 161,577 

Sixth  district 184,498 

Seventh  district 155,197 


Eighth  district 147,968 

Ninth  district 187,467 

Tenth  district 155,138 


WASHINGTON. 

POPULATION   OF   WASHINGTON. 

Total  for   1880 75,116 

Total  for   1890 349,390 

Population  hy  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Chehalis 

Clallam 

Clarke 

2,098 

L'_  1,580 

.'..     ..  9,249 

-                2,771 

.     ..     ..   .    ...11,709 

.       .  6,709 
..       .                ..  5,917 

-  3,161 

. .      696 

Garfield- 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitass — 

Klickitat 

Lewis r- 

Lincoln - 

3,897 

1,787 

8,368 

63,989 

4,624 

Columbia  ..   .. 

...  8,777 

.  5,167 

Douglas 

!  Franklin 

11,499 

_■-.      ...   9,312 
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WASHINGTO  N—  Continued. 

L      i . , Mason 2,826 

l\(  whatcom   /  T~  ' .<' '     \  Okanogan.-, 1,467 

'i.&$\ 4  !  /  I  Pacific 4,358 

flBT£>iRMrrj  ;     C0LV,LLE      ' sTEveNs  i  pierce 50^° 

<         .,'." *'i$\ jokanogan     J         in0. Rts.  .stevens  San  Juan 2,072 

^-n^,  ~~<M\.      J  .'  /  Skagit 8,747 

ci*uam     ^/~VJ|;V\   •  l x  /  r— J  Skamania 774 

aMvp  '♦J--^  !  V-T — L ,  J"  !  Snohomish- 8,514 

jerremoN  Jm];!'" "\      s,  „_/  ;^         ]"  |  Spokane 37,487 

V T'c'iiXi  >         I  V  !  frNGOtN  !     o  Stevens 4,341 

\o    ii«£/4/         .'  %»      D0UGUS       ;  L    *"  J  Thurston 9,675 

"lA&'*3&2y^-       '•  ~*N-  •" "■  '  Wahkiakum 2,526 

U^'~~\PaL.\* ""^  KITTIT*S        \  !  aoams  !     *  I  Wallawalla 12,224 

r_     *  \f*%E*e$%     >v  »  r-J  J  a*     !  Whatcom * 18,591 

~>-     .       -J*W — a  !  '%..„_„        V      ► r  **  Whitman 19,109 

lira's""  lewis"        "*  ^-'^"ANKLm^r^J  Yakima 4,429 

^fiWjjjfF ""'!"■</.""!  YAKIMA  \   /'     k'V'cS 

*•"" — vS~£r->>  COWLITZ    .   2     i  i/W»tUW_S   '£  '£•  „ 

^~^\  "  !  I   ^ Y  WALL*    i  %!3r|l  POPULATION   BY    CONGRESSIONAL 

Iclabke'*  '  *»     KLICI<1TAT^ — ^ J    *!  District. 

K^^J^0"^^  State  at  large 349,390 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

N. 


POPULATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Total  for  1880 618,457 

Total  for  1890 762,794 


y  / 


.s  S*4 


Vsl    7--V  /    v-^ 
...J  '"•-.•;';/  / 


Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 

Barbour. 12,702 

Berkeley 18,702 

Boone 6,885 

Braxton ..13,928 

Brooke 6,660 

Cabell 23,595 


Calhoun 8,155 

Clay 4,659 

Doddridge 12,183 

Fayette— 20,542 

Gi'mer 9,746 

Grant 6,802 


Greenbrier 18,034 

Hampshire 11,419 

Hancock «,414 

Hardy 7,567 

Harrison 21,919 

Jackson 19,021 


Jefferson 15,553 

Kanawha 42,756 

Lewis 15,895 

Lincoln 11,246 

Logan 11,101 

McDowell-- 7,300 
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WEST  VIRGINIA— Continued. 


Marion 20,721 

Marshall  20,785 

Mason 22,863 

Mercer  — 16,002 

Mineral 12,085 

Monongalia 15,705 

Monroe 12,429 

Morgan 6,744 


First  district- -- 
Second  district- 


Nicholas 9,309 

Ohio 41,557 

Pendleton 8,711 

Pleasants 7,539 

Pocahontas 6,814 

Preston 20,355 

Putnam 14,342 

Raleigh 9,597 


Randolph 11,633 

Ritchie 16,621 

Roane 15,303 

Summers-. .13,117 

Taylor. 12,147 

Tucker 6,459 

Tyler 11,962 


Upshur.. 12,714 

Wayne ...18,052 

Webster 4,7^ 

Wetzel 16,S41 

Wirt 9,411 

Wood . 28,612 

Wyoming -.6,247 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


.177,840 
.187,305 


Third  district 202,289 

Fourth  district 195,360 


WISCONSIN. 


1^"       'KENOSHA  7 

POPULATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Total  for  1880 1,315,497 

Total  for  1890 ..1,686,880 

Population  by  Counties  According  to  Census  of  1890. 


Aflams 6,889 

Ashland 20,063 

Barron 15,416 

Bayfield 7,390 


Brown 30,164 

Buffalo 15,997 

Burnett  - .-.  4,393 

Calumet 16,639 


Chippewa- 25,143 

Clark 17,708 

Columbia.-- 28,350 

Crawford 15,987 


Dane 59,578 

Dod^e 44,984 

Door 15,682 

Douglas 13,468 
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WISCONSIN—  Continued. 


Dunn 22,664 

Baa  Claire 80,673 

Ho  re  nee ---  '2,604 

Fond  du  Lac. .--44.U88 

forest  i,oi2 

Grant  .36,651 

Green 22,732 

Green  Lake 15,103 

Iowa 22,117 

Jackson 15,7!*7 

Jefferson 33,530 

.Juneau 17,121 

Kenosha 15,581 


Kewaunee 16,153 

La  Crosse 38,801 

Lafayette 20,265 

Langlade 9,465 

Lincoln 12,008 

Manitowoc 37,831 

Marathon 30,369 

Marinette 20,304 

Marquette 9,676 

Milwaukee 236,101 

Monroe 23,211 

Oconto 15,009 

Oneida 5,010 


Outagamie 38,690  j 

Ozaukee 14,943 

Pepin 6,932 

Pierce 20,385 

Polk 12,968 

Portage 24,798 

Price 5,258 

Racine 36,268 

Richland 19,121 

Rock 43,220 

St.  Croix 23,139 

Sauk 30,575 

Sawyer 1,977 


Shawano 19,236 

Sheboygan 42,489 

Taylor 6,731 

Trempealeau 18,920 

Vernon 25,111 

Walworth 27,860 

Washburn 2,926 

Washington 22,751 

Waukesha 33,270 

Waupaca 26,1 

Waushara 13,507 

Winnebago 50,097 

Wood 18,127 


Population  by  Congressional  Districts. 


First  district 165,926 

Second  district 166,342 

Third  district 173,572 

Fourth  district 236,101 

Fifth  district 113,453 


Sixth  district 181,001 

Seventh  district 150,331 

Eighth  district 179,408 

Ninth  district 164,777 

Tenth  district. ...149,845 


WYOMING. 

POPULATION   OF  WYOMING. 

Total   for   1880 20,789 

Total   for   1890 60,705 


POPULATION     BY     COUNTIES     AC- 
CORDING to  Census  of  1890. 

Albany 8,865 

Carbon 6,857 

Converse 2,738 

Crook 2,338 

Fremont 2,463 

Johnson 2,357 

Laramie 16,777 

Natrona 1,094 

Sheridan 1,972 

Sweetwater 4,941 

Uinta 7,881 

Weston 2,422 

Population  by   Congressional 
District. 


State  at  large 60,705  J 


JlYElLOWSTO 

NATIONAL 


OKLAHOMA. 


POPULATION  OF  OKLAHOMA. 
Total  for  1890 61,834 

•t>t — \ 

■i ■ 

r 


CHEROKEE     OUTLET  iesScfe    _0SAGES 

-i 1 — .___„ — , — ^_^_."a. 

'. J     C.  J^j£        ;  ofeGD^HMB  "I 


I    Population  by  Counties  Ac- 
J       cording  to  Census  of  1890. 


I  ROGER  Q.j        G.       •     jg ANA„"AN  J  ok^LWCOu! 


District  of  Oklahoma 56,496 

Greer  County* 5,338 

*  Claimed  by  Texas. 

Population  by  Congressional 

District. 
Territory  at  large 61.834 
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ARIZONA. 


POPULATION  OF  ARIZONA. 

Total  for   1880 40,440 

Total   for   1890 59,620 

Population  by  Counties  According 
to  Census  oe  1890. 

Apache 4,281 

Cochise 6,938 

Gila 2,021 

Graham 5,670 

Maricopa 10,986 

Mohave 1,444 

Pima - 12,673 

Pinal - 4,251 

Yavapai 8,685 

iYuma 2,671 

Population  by  Congressional,  Dis- 
trict. 
Territory  at  large 59,620 


NEW   MEXICO. 


POPULATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Total  for  1880 119,565 

Total  for  1890 153,593 


r 


'  t  $  Santa  Fb 


Population  by  Counties  Ac- 
cording to  Census  of  1890. 

Bernalillo —  ..20,913 

Colfax 7,974 

Donna  Ana 9,191 

Grant 9,657 

Lincoln 7,081 

Mora 10,618 

Rio  Arriba 11,534 

San  Juan 1,890 

San  Miguel 24,204 

Santa  Fe 13,562 

Sierra 3,630 

Socorro 9,595 

Taos 9,868 

Valencia ..13,876 

! 

!  Population  by  Congress-tonal 
District. 
I  Territory  at  large 153,593 


I 


I 

i 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUHBIA. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Total  for  1880 177,624 

Total  for   1890 230,392 

Outlying  district 28,200 

West  Washington,  or  Georgetown 14,046 

City  of  Washington 188,146 

Land  area,  60  square  miles;  water,  10 square 
miles;  total,  70  square  miles. 

o  Naval  Observatory,  the  point  from  which 
longitude  is  reckoned  from  Washington. 


U>our  Gbances  of  %iv\r\Q. 

Life  Insurance  Tables,  which  are  very  accurate,  show  that  1,290  persons  out 
of  every  1,390  who  are  in  sound  health  on  their  20th  birthday  live  to  see  their 
30th;  the  other  100  dying  in  the  interval.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  you  are 
just  20  years  old  and  iu  sound  health,  your  chances  of  living  until  or  beyond  30 
are  nearly  12  to  1.  In  like. manner  your  chances  of  living  to  be  40,  will  be  5% 
times  to  1 ;  to  be  50,  3  to  1 ;  to  be  60,  1%  to  1 ;  while  to  be  70,  you  will  have  less 
than  1  chance  in  2*^;  to  be  80,  less  than  1  in  5}£,  and  to  be  90,  less  than  1  chance 
in  a  hundred. 

Again,  if  you  are  just  30,  and  in  sound  health,  your  chances  of  living  to  40 
years  old  will  be  nearly  11  to  1 ;  to  be  50,  nearly  4%  to  1 ;  to  be  60,  2%  to  1 ;  to 
be  70,  only  4%  chances  in  10;  to  be  80,  only  1  in  5>£;  to  be  90,  only  1  in  100. 

If  just  40,  and  in  sound  health,  your  chances  to  be  50  years  old  will  be  over 
8%  to  1;  to  be  60,  over  2%  to  1 ;  to  be  70,  you  will  have  only  5  chances  out  of  10; 
to  be  80,  only  1  in  over  5%;  to  be  90,  1  chance  in  100. 

If  just  50,  and  in  sound  health,  your  chances  to  be  60  years  will  be  nearly  4% 
to  1 ;  to  be  70,  nearly  1^  to  1 ;  to  be  SO,  only  1  chance  in  5,  and  to  be  90, 1  chance 
in  100. 

If  just  60,  and  in  sound  health,  your  chances  to  be  70  years  old  will  be  2  to 
1;  to  be  80,  only  1  chance  in  4;  and  to  be  90,  1  chance  in  66. 

If  70,  and  iu  sound  health,  your  chances  to  be  80  will  be  only  3  in  8;  and  to 
be  90,  1  in  50. 

If  80,  and  in  sound  health,  you  will  have  1  chance  in  17  to  live  to  be  90 
vears  old. 


IRow  to  SHsttnguisb  Genuine  ant)  jfalse  Diamond 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  trustworthy  modes  of  determining  whether  a 
supposed  diamond  is  genuine  or  false  is  as  follows:  Pierce  a  hole  in  a  card  with 
a  needle  orpin,  and  then  look  at  it,  using  the  stone  as  a  lens.  If  the  supposed 
diamond  is  genuine  you  will  see  but  one  hole,  if  false,  two  will  appear.  With 
an  imitation  stone  you  may  also  see  the  lines  on  the  skin  of  your  finger,  with  the 
true  gem  you  cannot. 
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The    number    of    members   and    of    registered    electors    for  England   and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively,  in  1895  was  as  follows: 


Counties. 

BOROUGHS. 

Universities. 

Total. 

Members 

Elector*. 

Members  'Electors. 

Members  Electors. 

Members 

Electors. 

J 

England '        253 

Scotland 39 

Ireland    ..______           85 

2,820,374 
349,604 
622,991 

237 
31 
16 

2,122,730 
268,509 
109,055 

5 
2 

2 

16,701 
17,984 
4,506 

495 

72 
103 

4,959,805 
636,097 
736,552 

377 

3,792,969 

284 

2,500,294 

9 

39,191 

670 

6,332,454 

Thus  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  are  electors. 

The  number  of  those  voting  as  "Illiterates,"  and  the  total  votes  recorded 
in  1892,  were  as  follows: 


England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Illiterates 

46,109 
3,725,972 

4,577 
466,040 

84,919 
395,024 

135,605 

4,587,036 

All  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  must  be  by  secret  ballot,  an  act 
being  passed  annually  to  this  effect. 

So  one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  a  member  of  Parliament. 
All  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  disqualified  from  sitting  as  members;  all 
Government  contractors,  and  all  sheriffs  and  returning  officers  for  the  localities 
for  which  they  act,  are  disqualified  both  from  voting  and  from  sitting  as  mem- 
bers. No  English  or  Scottish  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  non-representative  Irish  peers  are  eligible. 

ISLE  OF  MAN  AND  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  bound  by  acts  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  unless  specially  mentioned.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  its  own  laws  by  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting 
of  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Crown;  the  Council  for  Public  Affairs,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  dignitaries  appointed  by  the  Crown; 
and  the  House  of  Keys,  a  representative  assembly  of  twenty-four  members 
chosen  on  a  property  qualification  for  seven  years  by  the  six  "sheadings"  or 
local  sub-divisions,  and  the  four  municipalities.  The  Channel  Islands  are 
administered  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs,  each  by  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  judicial  and  other  functionaries;  and  a  "States"  Assembly, 
partly  elective.  Jersey  has  a  separate  legal  existence.  Guernsey,  Alderney, 
and  Sark  have  a  Lieutenant-Governor  in  common,  but  otherwise  their  govern- 
ments are  separate. 


population  of  Great  Britain. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the  census,  taken  April  5,  1891 : 


Divisions. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands 

Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen 
abroad 


Total. 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles. 


50,; 


.5*3 
227 

75 


120,979 


Males. 


13,291,402 

761,499 

1,942,717 

2,318,953 

26,329 

43,226 

224,211 


Females. 


14,192,088 

757,536 

2,082,930 

2,385,797 

29,279 

49,008 


18,608,337  19,496,638 


Total 
Population  on 
April  5,  1891. 


27,483,490 

1,519,035 

4,025,647 

4,704,750 

55,608 

92,234 

224,211 

38,104,975 
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The  decennial  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  (-)  per  cent,  at  each  of  the  last 
Jive  censuses  has  been  as  follows  :  


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland  .. -- 

The  Islands 


1851 


12.65 

10.25 

—19.85 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


11.93 

6.01 

—11.50 

0.22 


13.20 

9.72 

—6.65 

0.83 


14.36 

11.18 

—4.40 

—2.34 


2.5 


5.7 


8.6 


10.75 


11.65 


-9.1 
4.7 


If  Ireland  be  excluded  from  the  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  rate 
of  increase  for  the  remainder  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  very  nearly  uniform. 

The  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  population  living  in  the  various  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  as  follows  at  each  of  the  six  decennial  censuses  from 
1841  to  1891  :  


Divisions. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

55.4 

3.4 

9.7 

30.2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

61.0 

3.6 

10.4 

23.7 

.2 

.3 

.8 

64.6 

3.8 

10.4 

19.8 

.2 

.3 

.9 

67.5 

3.8 

10.6 

17.0 

.2 

.3 

.6 

69.8 

3.8 

10.6 

14.6 

.2 

.3 

.7 

72.2 

3.8 

10.7 

12.5 

.1 

.2 

Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant  Seamen  abroad 

.5 

In  1891,  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  508,036  persons,  or  28.6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  returned  as  able  to  speak  Welsh  only,  and  402,253,  or 
22.6  per  cent.,  as  able  to  speak  Welsh  and  English.  Thus  910,289,  or  51.2  per 
cent.,  persons  could  speak  Welsh.  In  1881  the  number  returned  was  950,000,  or 
about  70  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Scotland,  43,738,  or  1.09  percent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland,  could  speak  Gaelic  only,  and  210,677,  or  5.23  per  cent.,  could 
speak  Gaelic  and  English.  Thus  254,415,  or  6  32  per  cent.,  could  speak  Gaelic. 
In  1881  the  number  was  231,594,  or  6.20  per  cent.  In  1891,  in  Ireland,  38,121, 
or  .81  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  could  speak  Irish  only,  and  642,- 
053,  or  13.65  per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish  and  English.  Thus  680,174,  or  14.46 
per  cent.,  could  speak  Irish.    In  1881  the  number  was  949,932,  or  18.20  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  divisions  (exclusive  of 
army,  navy,  and  merchant  seamen  abroad)  at  the  end  of  June,  in  each  of  the 
last  ten  years,  was  estimated  as  follows : 


Year. 

Total  of 
United  Kingdom 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1886 

36,313,582 
36,599,143 
36,881,271 
37,178,929 
37,484,764 
37,797,013 
38,106,675 
38,440,249 
38,786,053 
39,134,166 

27,522,532 
27,827,706 
28,136,258 
28,448,239 
28,763,673 
29,082,585 
29,403,054 
29,731,100 
30.060,763 
30,394,078 

3,885,155 
3,914,318 
3,943,701 
3,973,305 
4,003,132 
4,033,180 
4,063,452 
4,093,959 
4,124,691 
4,155,654 

4,905,895 
4,857,119 
4,801,312 
4,757,385 
4,717,959 
4,681,248 
4,638,169 
4,615,196 
4,600,599 
4.584,434 

1887 

1888. 

1889.--. 

1890 

1891 

1892.. 

1893 

1894. .. 

1895 

The  following  table  gives  the  population  of  those  divisions  at  each  of  the 
four  decennial  censuses  previous  to  1891  : 


Divisions. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

England . 

16,921,888 

1,005.721 

2,888,742 

6,574,271 

52,387 

90,739 

212,194 

18,954,444 

1,111,780 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

52,469 

90,978 

250,356 

21,495,131 
1,217,135 
3,360,018 
5,412,377 

54,042 
90,596 

216,080 

24,613,926 
1,360,513 
3,735,573 

5,174,836 
53,558 
87,702 

215,374 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands 

Army,  Navy, and  Merchant  Seamen 
abroad 

Total,  United  Kingdom 

27,745,942 

29,321,288 

31,845,379 

35,241,482 
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Britteb  Commerce* 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  free  trading  country,  the  only  imports  on  which 
custom  duties  are  levied  being  chicory,  cocoa,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  spirits,  tea, 
tobacco  and  wine — spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  and  wine  yielding  the  bulk  of  the  entire 
levies.  In  1894  the  imports  free  of  duty  amounted  to  380,461, 988Z.,  and  those 
subject  to  duty  to  27,8S2,822Z.,  duty-free  articles  forming  about  93.2  per  cent., 
and  articles  subject  to  duty  about  6.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports. 

The  declared  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  as  follows  during  ten  years : 


Year. 


Total  Imports. 


1886- 
1887- 
1888- 
1889- 
1890- 
1891. 
1892- 
1893- 
1894- 
1895- 


£ 
349,863,472 
362,227,564 
387,635,743 
427,637,595 
420,691,997 
435,441,264 
423,793,882 
404,688,178 
408,344,810 
416,687,630 


Exports  of 
British  Produce. 


£ 
212,725,200 
221,913,910 
234,534,912 
248,935,195 
263,530,585 
247,235,150 
227,077,053 
218,094,865 
215,824,333 
226,169,174 


Exports  of 

Foreign  and 

Colonial  Produce. 


£ 
56,234,263 
59,348,975 
64,042,629 
66,657,484 
64,721,533 
61,878,568 
64,563,113 
59,043,405 
57,961,534 
59,970,763 


Total  Imports 
and  Exports. 

£ 
618,822,935 
643,490,449 
686,213,284 
743,230,274 
748,944,115 
744,554,982 
715,434,048 
681,826,448 
682.130,677 
702,827,567 


Of  the  total  trade,  90.7  per  cent,  falls  to  England  and  Wales;  7.9  per  cent, 
to  Scotland;  1.4  per  cent,  to  Ireland. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  and  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  in  the  years  1893  and  1894: 


Imports  of  Merchandise. 


Countries. 


1893. 


1894. 


Exports  op  Produce  and 
Manufacturers  of  U.  K. 


1893. 


1894, 


British  Possessions —  £ 

India 26,233,949 

Australasia 29,874,362 

British  North  America 13,343,596 

South  Africa 5,550,153 

Straits  Settlements 1  4,518,387 

Hong  Kong 885,634 

British  West  Indies '•  1,740,580 

Ceylon- 4,252,794 

British  Guiana I  772,681 

Channel  Islands !  1,226,204 

West  Africa- J  2,162,247 

Malta  - !  76,771 

Mauritius ]  250,497 

All  other  Possessions !  881,599 

Total  British  Possessions '  91,769,454 

Foreign  Countries- 
United  States !  91,783,847 

France !  43,658,090 

Germany '  26,364,849 

Holland I  28,851,490 

Belgium 16,848,979 

Russia I  18,574,565 

Spain  ._ 10,353,932 

Egypt --- 8,845,426 

China 3,894,258 

Brazil 4,636,102 

Italy 2,948,336 

Sweden 8,416,252 

Turkey 4,978,721 

Argentine  Republic 4,836,682 

Denmark 8,936,835 

Portugal 2,377,892 

Roumania 4,218,174 

Chile - 3,797,429 


£ 

27,648,857 

31,859,210 

12,907,646 

4,989,576 

4,584,783 

630,818 

1,938,022 

4,101,275 

853,564 

1,212,158 

1,974,135 

81,841 

224,350 

905,931 


93,912,166 


89,607,392 
43,450,074 
26,874,470 
27,606,397 
17,052,404 
23,598,748 
10,547,295 
9,284,801 
3,543,362 
3,940,069 
3,129,173 
8,330,188 
4,899,815 
6,168,624 
9,543,766 
2,390,065 
3,992,134 
3,711,544 


£ 

28,776,001 

15,083,490 

7,200,352 

8,584,388 

1,756,537 

1,822,047 

2,384,251 

899,739 

819,861 

780,965 

1,624,019 

721,618 

305,127 

1,256,706 


72,015,101 


23,957,352 
13,365,444 
17,698,457 
9,248,678 
7,128,862 
6,372,236 
3,614,516 
3,363,745 
4,612,885 
7,773,433 
5,206,758 
2,698,558 
5,768,747 
5,535,754 
2,539,799 
1,739,090 
1,397,449 
2,385,621 


72,640,285 


18,799,485 
13,525,570 
17,796,129 
8,787,415 
7,631,030 
6,884,480 
3,945,037 
3,995,390 
4,450,732 
7,525,986 
5,555,312 
2.970.171 
6,520,151 
4,514,563 
2,592,046 
1,445,676 
1,316,867 
2,207,306 
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BRITISH  COMMERCE— Continued. 


COUNTKIKK. 


Japan 

Norway 

Java - 

(iT6POG     _  .__---- ■ 

Foreign  West  Africa 

Austria 

Peru 

Central  America 

Uruguay 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Philippine  Islands 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Algeria - - — 

Morocco 

Ecuador 

Hayti,  St.  Domingo 

Tunis  and  Tripoli 

Foreign  East  Africa 

Persia.- 

Siam 

Bulgaria.- - 

Madagascar — 

Cochin  China  and  Tonquin— 
All  other  Countries 

Total  Foreign  Countries 

Grand  Total 


Imports  of  Merchandise. 


£ 
,046,598 
,570,592 
,352,512 
,420,167 
382,795 
,627,036 
,399,287 
,198,127 
131,362 
130,612 
584,235 
,179,696 
629,736 

89,684 
477,854 
549,687 
201,137 

67,706 
294,604 

42,977 
119,001 

46,995 
100,188 
124,816 

32,017 
797,444 


312,918,724 


404,688,178 


1894. 


£ 
958,541 

3,657,595 
505,248 

1,288,175 
406,391 

1,385,762 

1,070,949 
948,733 
267,101 
243,966 
554,746 

1,633,224 

569,412 

145,212 

636,372 

360,926 

233,479 

81,072 

369,053 

30,738 

206,918 

115,186 

126,102 

137,592 

38,278 

791,552 


314,432,644 


408,344,810 


Exports  of  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  U.  K. 


1893. 


£ 

3,485,770 

1,756,813 

1,901,401 

604,905 

741,073 

1,095,150 

790,693 

694,512 

1,499,030 

1,321,926 

1,152,847 

723,736 

957,608 

919,261 

225,444 

494,908 

300,114 

332,810 

132,321 

318,437 

251,382 

85,961 

169,711 

96,708 

234,799 

1,385,060 


146,079,764 


218,094,865 


1894. 


£ 

3,719,475 

1,916,566 

1,799,290 

881,379 

880,154 

1,427,428 

554,018 

995,759 

1,488,433 

1,121,096 

1,213,721 

639,830 

976,586 

679,043 

310,662 

538,685 

263,632 

337,979 

286,239 

400,471 

323,215 

78,245 

215,721 

121,889 

193,164 

1,358,022 


143,184,048 


215,824,333 


The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion  and  specie  in  five  years: 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1891                 - 

£ 
30,275,620 
21,583,232 
24,834,727 
27,572,347 
36,006,038 

£ 
24,167,925 
14,832,122 
19,502,273 
15,647,551 
21,269,323 

£ 
9,315,598 
10,746,382 
11,913,395 
11,005,417 
10,669,682 

£ 
13,060,866 

1892             -  - 

14,078,568 
13,589,745 
12,165,049 
10,367,436 

1893-            --- --  ---     --- 

1894               -  .-     - 

1895              ..       -.- _.- 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  years  ended  December  31,  1894  and  1895.  The  figures  for  1895  are 
those  of  the  prelim inary  report : 


Imports. 


1.  Animals,  living  (for 

food) 

2.  (a)  Articles  of  food  and 

drink,  duty  free 

(6)  Articles  of  food  and 

drink,  dutiable 

Tobacco,  dutiable 

3.  Metals 

4.  Chemicals,  dye  -  stuffs 

and  tanning  sub- 
stances  

5.  Oils 

6.  Raw  materials  for  tex- 

tile manufactures.-. 

7.  Raw  materials  for  sun- 

dry industries  and 
manufactures 


1894. 


9,089,883 
139,450,469 


285,525 
472,256 
050,718 


6,319,594 
7,505,504 

70,626,057 
43,091,405 


£ 

8,966,252 

140,125,616 

25,097,513 
3,337,783 
18,645,036 


6,558,249 
8,110,625 


70,772,860 
44,114,973 


Exports  of 
British  Produce. 


1.  Animals,  living 

2.  Articles  of  food  and 
drink 

3.  Raw  materials 

4.  Articlesmanufactured 

and  partly  manufac- 
tured, viz.: 

(a)  Yarns  and  textile 
fabrics 

(6)  Metals  and  arti- 
cles manufactured 
therefrom  (except 
machinery) 

(c)  Machinery  and  mill 
work 

(d)  Apparel  and  articles 
of  personal  use 


1894. 


£ 
666,332 


10,699,973 
19,810,587 


96,025,467 

27,979,500 
14,205,215 
8,736,702 


1895. 


£ 
790,812 


11,051,209 
18,334,292 


101,423,997 

28,907,347 
15,215,110 
9,319,939 
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BRITISH  COMMERCE—  Continued. 


Imports. 

1894. 

1895. 

Exports  of 
British  Produce. 

1894. 

1895. 

Manufactured  articles- 
Co)  Miscellaneous  arti- 

£ 
68,924,636 

15,719,871 

808,892 

£ 
75,625,242 

14,355,380 
978,101 

(c)Chemi  c a  1  s  ,  and 
chemical  and  medici- 

£ 
8.470.620 

£ 
8,295,400 

(/)  All  other  articles, 

Total  Imports.- 

408,344,810 

416,687,630 

or    partly   manufac- 

28,120,801 
1,109,136 

31,493,137 

{g)  Parcel  post 

Total  British   pro- 
duce   

Foreign   and  Colo- 
nial produce 

1,337,931 

215,824,333 

57,961,534 

226,169,174 
59,970,763 

Total  Exports.. 

273,785,867 

286,139,937 

The  imports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour),  in  quarters  (I  quartei— S  bushels), 
lave  been  as  follows  in  the  years  indicated : 


Year. 

Quarters. 

Year. 

Quarters. 

Year. 

Quarters. 

870 

875 

7,131,100 
-J      11,971,500 

1880 -       

12,752,800 
14,192,000 

1890 

1895 

14,063,760 

1885 

19,074,790 

The  following  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  leading  food  imports  enumer- 
ited  in  the  years  noted  : 


Articles. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


Cereals  and  flour-.. Cvvts. 

Potatoes " 

Bice " 

Bacon  and  haras " 

Fish " 

Befined  sugar " 

Baw  sugar " 

Tea  (for  consumption) Lbs. 

Butter Cwts. 

Margarine " 

Cheese " 

Beef—. " 

Preserved  meat " 

Fresh  mutton " 

Sheep  and  lambs (number) 

Cattle 

Eggs (great  hundreds) 

Spirits  (for  con  sumption ) Prf .  G  al. 

Wine  (for  consumption) " 


161,835,574 

2,828,125 

5,449,597 

4,187,298 

2,319,838 

11,550,540 

16,032,113 

208,098,004 

2,327,473 

1,299,970 

2,077,462 

2,008,566 

590,800 

1,971,500 

62,682 

340,045 

11,045,986 

7,832,022 

14,164,209 


178,466,116 

2,703,803 

5,194,934 

4,819,388 

2,555,977 

13,944,792 

14,306,004 

214,340,763 

2,574,835 

1,109,325 

2,266,145 

2,346,415 

554,366 

2,295,066 

484,597 

475,440 

11,876,968 

7,606,396 

13,864,299 


179,927,450 

3,758,161 

5,431,338 

5,352,936 

2,458,860 

14,147,273 

17,010,002 

221,800,140 

2,825,682 

940,168 

2,133,809 

2,410,523 

856,255 

2,610,375 

1,065,470 

415,565 

12,722,292 

8,214,345 

14,635,568 


'  In  1895  the  United  Kingdom  imported  14,134,170  cwt.  of  wheat  from  her 
own  possessions,  and  the  remainder  from  foreign  countries.  The  great  wheat 
sources  in  1895  were:  United  States,  27,0S4,120  cwt.;  Russia,  23.017,035  cwt.; 
Argentina,  11.400,360  cwt.;  India,  8,802,950  cwt.;  Australasia,  3,486,620  cwt.; 
Canada,  1,844.600  cwt.;  Chile,  1,038.900  cwt. ;  Roumania,  2,022,200  cwt. 

The  quantity  of  flour  imported  in  1895  was  1S,368,410  cwt.,  of  which  13,131,- 
850  cwt.  came  from  the  United  States. 

From  Holland  there  were  imported  in  1894,  2.302,000  lbs.  of  tea;  from 
China,  Hong  Kong,  43,647,000  lbs.;  from  India,  118,380,000  lbs.;  from  Ceylon, 
76,311,000,  and  from  other  countries  3,670,000,  making  a  total  of  244.310,000  lbs. 

The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  value  of  the  great  articles  of  commerce  im- 
ported for  consumption  and  home  produce  exported  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years : 
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THK   PRINCIPAL,  ARTICLES   OF  IMPORT. 


Principal  Articles  imported. 


1898. 


£ 

Grain  and  flour j  51,180,371 

Cotton,  raw-. '  30,684,942 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs 24,438,898 

Dead  meat! 22,331,503 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined..-.    ...                22,062,438 

Butter  and  margarine 16,408,937 

Wood  and  timber 15,387,166 

Silk  manufactures 11,728,406 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 8,306,153 

Tea - 10,124,810 

Woolen  manufaetui-es 9,875,181 

Animals- —  -  6,351,704 

Oils 7,400,905 

Chemicals,  dye-stuffs,  etc 6,335,119 

Seeds I  7,020,737 

Fruits  and  hops 1  5,540,409 

Currants  and  raisins 1,614,782 

Leather 6,581,142 

Wine 5,302,202 

Cheese- 5,160,918 

Metals- 
Copper,  ore,  etc -  3,318,962 

'   •      part  wrought,  etc.  .. 1,914,317 

Iron  ore 2,792,028 

"     in  bars 593,033 

"     manufactures 2,965,022 

Lead 1,855,215 

Tin— 2,892,107 

Zinc  and  its  manufactures 1,405,750 

Eggs •- '  3,875,647 

Coffee |  3,987,406 

Tobacco !  3,549.182 


1894. 


£ 

48,220,225 

32,944,341 

24,791,160 

22,724,990 

19,172,064 

16,501,509 

17,150,952 

12,618,011 

9,045,275 

9,764,652 

9,261,222 

9,089,883 

7,505,504 

6,319,594 

7,138,424 

6,284,623 

1,755,970 

7,094,046 

5,018,108 

5,474,940 

2,261,580 
2,364,278 
2,978,597 
555,558 
3,061,174 
1,514,785 
2,718,499 
1,194,856 
3,786,329 
3,521,731 
3,472,256 


THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES   OF  EXPORT   (HOME   PRODUCE). 


'RINCIPAL  ARTICLES    EXPORTED. 


Cotton  manufactures 
"       yarn 


Total  of  cotton. 


Woolen  manufactures 

'*       and  worsted  yarn. 


Total  of  woolen  and  worsted- 
Linen  manufactures 

"     yarn — 

Jute  manufactures— 

"     yarn 

Apparel  and  haberdashery 


Metals 
Iron, 


pig 

"     bar^angle,  bolt,  and  rod 

"     railroad,  of  all  sorts 

"     wire... 

"     tin  plates 

"     hoops,  sheets,  and  plates 

"     cast  and  wrought,  of  all  sorts. 

"     old,  for  re -manufacture 

Steel,  wrought  and  unwrought 


Total  of  iron  and  steel. 


Hardwares  and  cutlery. 

Copper 

Machinery 

Coal,  cinders,  fuel,  etc. 
Chemicals  — 


£ 

54,699,367 
9,055,502 


63,754,869 


16,404,035 
4,531,832 


20,935,867 


4,775,140 
1,005,102 
2,391,461 
298,418 
5,751,829 


1,971,518 

929,552 

2,511,014 

647,461 

4,991,300 

3,264,977 

3,765,025 

334,274 

2,177,456 


20,592,577 


2,046,606 
3,021,767 
13,917,543 
14,375,476 
8,680,313 


1894. 


£ 

57,278.884 

9,285.645 


66,564,529 


14,010,741 

4,718,205 


18,728,946 


4,504,658 
939,202 

2,093,350 
376,084 

5,369,494 


1,912,958 

823,365 

1,885,399 

620,536 

4,338,786 

2,982,051 

3,431,99"0 

221,316 

2,472,362 


18,688,763 


1,834,481 
2,365,028 
14,205,215 
17,371,331 

8,470,620 


The   total   value  of  goods  transhipped  for  transit  in  1890  was  9,772,227^ 
1891,9.923.480?.;  1892,  10,580,7162.;  1893,  11,546,204Z. ;  1894,  9,649,367Z. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS. 
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Britteb  IRailwa^s  anfc  Canals* 

Of  the  total  length  of  lines  open  January  1,  1895,  there  belonged  to  England 
Mid  Wales  14,536  miles,  to  Scotland  3,32S  miles,  and  to  Ireland  3,044  miles. 

The  length  of  lines  open  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1894  was  20,- 
!;  the  total  capital  paid  up  (shares  and  loans)  was  985,387,3552.;  the  number 
of  passengers  conveyed  (exclusive  of  season-ticket-holders)  was  911,412,926; 
the  receipts  from  passengers,  36,495,4882. ;  from  goods  traffic,  43,379,0782. ,  and  the 
total  receipts,  including  miscellaneous,  84,310,831?.  The  working  expenditures 
amounted  to  47,208,3132.  on  all  the  railways,  being  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts. 

STREET  RAILWAYS. 

On  June  30,  1894,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  975  miles  of  street  and 
road  tramways  open,  from  which,  during  the  year  1893-94,  3,615,8372.  had  been 
[received,  and  upon  which  2,859,0562.  had  been  expended.  This  left  a  balance  of 
receipts  of  756,7812.  Total  paid  up  capital  14,112,5732.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  who  traveled  during  the  year  on  the  tramways  was  616,972, 830.^ 

The  paid-up  capital  (from  all  sources)  of  the  canals,  etc.,  not  belonging  to 
railway  companies,  was  in  1888,  24,285,1752. 

THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL, 

lopened  in  1894,  is  35}£  miles  in  length,  26  feet  in  depth  (and  except  2%  miles 
near  Latchford),  not  less  than  12  feet  in  bottom  width.  The  minimum  width  of 
the  locks  is  65  feet.  The  large  docks  at  Manchester  are  26  feet  deep,  and  the 
smaller  20  feet.  The  canal  is  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  large  canals 
of  the  district.    The  capital  of  the  company  is  15,412,0002. 


JSritisb  Sbipping  anfc  1Ra\>i0atiom 

A  summary  of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sailing  and  steam, 
engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 


Year. 


1887.. 


Number 

op 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

18,791 

7,209,163 

198,781 

17,917 

7,144,097 

204,470 

17,723 

7,123,754 

202,543 

17,584 

7,351,888 

223,673 

17,554 

7,641,154 

230,263 

Tear. 


189Q- 
1891. 
1892  _ 
1893- 
1894. 


Number 

oe 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

17,425 

7,915,336 

17,243 

8,164,541 

17,020 

8,449,512 

16,828 

8,541,388 

16,547 

8,716,285 

Men. 


236,108 
240,480 
241,735 
240,974 
240,458 


Of  the  men  employed  (1894)  31,050  were  foreigners.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  British  Empire  in  1S94  was  36,181,  of  10,512,272  tons. 

Of  the  foreign  tonnage  for  1894,  entered  and  cleared  at  British  ports,  total 
21,854,712. 

Norway  had  5,418,954;  Germany  had  3,828,128;  Holland  had  2,278,387; 
Sweden  had  2,089,130;  Denmark  had  2,000,127;  France  had  1,766,026;  Spain  had 
1,253,133;  Belgium  had  1,023,812;  Russia  had  648,868;  United  States  (Am.)  had 
536,446;  Italy  had  452,516;  Austria  had  201,281. 


Britteb  post  anfc  ZTelegrapbs* 

The  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  March, 
1895,  was  20,270;  there  were  besides  26,819  road  and  pillar  letter-boxes.  There 
were  then  138,738  persons  employed  by  the  department.  Of  these  57,954  (in- 
cluding 6,489  females)  were  established  officers,  giving  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  service,  18,955  (including  4,914  females)  were  sub-postmasters  combin- 
ing other  duties  with  that  of  the  post-office,  and  61,829  (including  16,877 
females)  were  unestablished  officers. 


&4  CORN  LAW  REPEAL  JUBILEE. 


Number  of  millions  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  wai 

The  number  of  letters  per  head  of  population,  in  1895,  was  for  England  and 
Wales,  4!);  Scotland,  38;  and  Ireland,  25.  Total  number  of  letters  per  head  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  was  45. 

There  were  also  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895,  of  post-cards, 
312.8  millions;  of  book-packets,  614.6  millions;  of  newspapers,  151.8  millions, 
and  of  parcels,  57.1  millions.  Besides  these  there  were  10,685,206  money  orders 
issued,  valued  at  2S,923,1272.;  and  60,681,078  postal  orders  to  the  value  ** 
22,759,282^. 

The  postal  revenue  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  telegraphs)  for  1895  were* 
gross  revenue,  10,748,0142.;  working  expenses,  7,978,2842.,  leaving  a  net  revenue 
of  2,769,7302. 

The  telegraphs  were  transferred  to  the  State  on  February  5,  1870;  on  March 
31.  1895,  the  British  Postal  Telegraphs  had  33,062  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and 
193,095  miles  of  wire;  there  were,  besides,  27,880  miles  of  private  wire. 

For  the  year  1895,  71,589,064  messages  were  sent  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  gross  revenue  of  this  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  2,598,9852.; 
for  the  working  expenses,  2,675,3392.,  showing  a  deficit  of  76,3542.  The  deficit 
for  1894  was  107,2542. 
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JEnglisb  Corn  Xaw  IRepeal  Jubilee* 

The  year  1896  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
It  was  on  January  27,  1846,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  Free-trade 
Budget,  with  this  statement: 

kt  Wearied  with  our  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory  commercial 
treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own  interests 
and  not  to  punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us,  in  continuing  their 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manufactures,  by  continu- 
ing high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful  trade.  We  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  foreign  government  upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions." 

In  his  address  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  Repeal  Jubilee,  the  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Villiers,  M.  P.,  gives  the  following  interesting  statistics  on  the 
growth  of  the  wealth  and  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

For  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  Repeal  (1821  to  1845)  the  total  value 
of  exports  was  £1,085,000,000;  for  the  succeeding  twenty-five  years  it  was 
£3,031,000,000;  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  (1871  to  1895  inclusive)  the 
total  export  trade  reached  an  aggregate  of  £6,299,000,000.  The  value  of  imports 
for  the  years  1871  to  1895  was  £9,763,000,000.  These  sums  would,  of  course, 
have  beeu  much  larger  but  for  the  great  and  continuous  fall  in  prices  during 
recent  years. 

The  natural  supposition  that  this  enormous  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
must  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  silver,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  same  period  (1871  to  1895)  the  excess  of  imports  of  gold  and  silver 
over  exports  amounted  to  more  than  £77,000,000. 

In  evidence  of  the  great  increase  in  the'wealth  and  thrift  of  the  nation,  Mr. 
Villiers  cites  the  facts  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  property  assessed 
for  the  income  tax  has  increased  from  £287,000,000  to  £706,000.000.  While  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  agricultural  land  values  from  £62,000,000  in  1865  to  £56,- 
000,000  in  1894,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  city  real  estate  from 
£63.000.000  in  1865  to  £149,000,000  in  1894. 

In  the  year  1857  the  paupers  relieved  in  England  and  Wales  numbered 
897,370.  The  returns  for  the  year  ending  March,  1896,  show  a  smaller  total,  739,- 
021,  notwithstanding  the  growth  in  population  from  19.000,000  to  over  30,000,000. 

In  1S56,  after  the  Crimean  War,  the  national  debt  stood  at  £829,000,000,  or 
about  £29— 12s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1895  it  bad  been  reduced  to 
£6(10,000.000,  or  about  £17— 6s.  per  head  of  the  population.  In  the  last  thirteen 
year-  £100,000.000  have  been  paid  on  the  debt. 


CRIME  AND  PAUPERISM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
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Crime  an&  pauperism  in  Great  JBritain. 

The  police  force  of  Great  Britain  numbers,  according  to  latest  statistics, 
40,609  in  England  and  Wales,  4,525  in  Scotland,  and  13,331  in  Ireland. 

For  the  five  years,  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  the  criminal  statistics  are  as  follows  : 


Committed  for  Trial. 

Country. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Convicted. 

53,571 
9,743 
9,223 

8,763 
1,939 
1,628 

60,336 
11,682 
10,851 

47,335 

Scotland 

9,265 
6,491 

Yea  it. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total  United 
Kingdom. 

1890 

1891 

£ 
8,434,345 
^,643,318 
8,847,678 
9,217,514 
9,673.505 

£ 
874,389 
880,458 
912,838 
926.544 
939,003 

£ 

1,029,708 
1,041,980 
1,054,400 
1,037,993 
1,045,270 

£ 
10,338,442 
10,565,756 
10,814,916 
11,182,051 
11,657,778 

1892 

1893- 

1894 

The  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  vagrants  and  "casual  poor,"  in  receipt 
of  relief  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes,  was  as  follows  for  the  year  1895 : 

In  England  and  Wales  a  total  of  817,431,  of  which  114,415  were  adult  able- 
bodied  paupers  and  the  remaining  703,016  were  all  other  paupers. 

Scotland  reports  a  total  of  96,918,  of  which  63,307  were  paupers  and  33,611 
dependents. 

Ireland  cared  for  a  total  of  101,071  paupers,  42,899  being  indoor  paupers  and 
57,005  outdoor  paupers. 

Britisb  Hrms* 

The  following  is  the  official  return  of  the  number  and  distribution  of  the 
effectives  of  the  British  army,  on  January  1,  1895:  Total  home  number  of  officers 
and  men,  107,810,  foreign,  114,341;  horses  and  mules,  home,  13,261;  foreign,  13,- 
655.    General  total,  officers  and  men,  222,151;  horses  and  mules,  26,916. 

There  are,  besides,  four  classes  of  reserve,  or  auxiliary  forces — namely,  the 
militia,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  volunteer  corps,  and  the  army  reserve  force. 
Tha  total  number  of  men  in  the  regimental  establishments  of  the  various  forces 
is  718,821,  the  number  of  effectives,  669,553. 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  corps  of  Great  Britain  has 
increased  from  119,146  in  1860  to  193,893  in  1870;  206,537  in  1880;  221,048  in  1890, 
and  231,368  in  1894. 

The  net  cost  of  the  British  army,  according  to  the  estimates  for  1895  to  1S96, 
is  £17,983,800.  Including  appropriations  in  aid,  amounting  to  £2,821,958,  the 
gross  estimate  was  £20,805, 75S. 


Britisb  1Ra\>£, 

The  number  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines  in  the  British  navy  in  1895-96 
was  88,850.     The  following  table  shows  the  effective  strength  of  the  British  navy : 


Launched 
Dec.  1895. 


Buildim 


Battleships,  1st  class 19 

Battleships,  2d  class 5 

Battleships,  3d  class 8 

Port  defense  ships 23 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (a) 19 

Cruisers,  1st  class  (6) 11 

Cruisers,  2d  class 54 

Cruisers,  3d  class  (a) 102 

Cruisers,  3d  class  (6) 77 

Torpedo -craft,  1st  class 94 

Torpedo -craft,  2d  class : 4 

Torpedo -craft,  3d  class 20 
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finances  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  amounts  of  the  estimated  and  actual 
Imperial  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  ended 
March  31,  1880,  1890,  and  the  four  years  ended  March  31,  1895: 


REVENUE. 

Year  Ended  March  31, 

Estimated 

in  the 

Budgets. 

Actual  receipts 

into  the 

Exchequer. 

More  (+) 

or  Less  (— ) 

than  Estimates. 

1880                                                     -     

£ 
81,161,000 
86,150,000 
90,430,000 
90,453,000 
91,640,000 
94,175,000 

£ 
79,344,098 
89,304,316 
90,994,786 
90,395,377 
91,133,410 
94,683,762 

£ 
— 1,816,902 

1890                                               

+  3,154,316 

1892                                                                    — 

+     564,786 

1893-.-                       

—      57,623 

1894 

—     506,590      . 

1895                              

+     608,762 

Expenditure. 

Year  Ended  March  31. 

Budget  and 

Supplementary 

Estimates. 

Actual  Pay- 
ments out  of 
the  Exchequer. 

More  (+) 

-  or  Less  ( — ) 

than  Estimates. 

1880 

£ 

84,105,871 
86,723,168 
90,924,036 
91,069,560 
92,056,068 
94,538,685 

£ 
82,184,797 
86,083,314 
89,927,773 
90,375,365 
91,302,846 
93,918,421 

£ 
—  1,921,074 

1890 -- 

1892 - 

—  639,854 

—  996,263 

1893 

—     694,195 

1894... 

—     753,222 

1895-- -.- 

—     620,264 

The  following  table  (derived  from  the  two  preceding)  shows  the  differences 
(surplus  or  deficit)  between  revenue  and  expenditure  in  1880,  1890,  and  the  last 
four  years: 


Year  Ended  March  31. 

Surplus  (-!-) 
or  Deficit  (— ) 

Year  Ending  MArch  31. 

Surplus  (+) 
or  Deficit  (— ) 

1880 

£ 
—  2,840,699 
+  3,221,002 
+  1,067,013 

1893.       . 

£ 
+    20,012 
—  169,436 
+  765,341 

1890 

1894 

1892- 

1895. 

The  Imperial  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation  (under  the  first  six 
heads  of  the  following  table),  which  in  1894-95  produced  78,655,000Z,  or  83  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  The  remainder  is  subdivided  into  five  heads  as  below 
(vii. — xi.). 


Year  Ending  March  31,  1895. 

Budget 

Sources  of  Revenue 

Net  Receipts. 

Exchequer1 
Receipts. 

Estimate 
1895-96. 

i.    Customs — 

Tobacco 

£ 

10,415,139 

3,587,632 

2,069,347 

1,274,991 

852,922 

1,143,698 

110,043 

170,024 

216,839 

298,313 

£ 
20,138,948 

£ 
20,115,000 

£ 

Tea.. 

Rum ... 

Brandy 

Other  spirits 

Wine 

Currants 

Coffee 

Raisins 

Other  articles 

20,240,000 

1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  exchequer  between  April  1,  1894,  and  March  31, 
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vn. 

viii. 

ix. 

x. 


Sources  of  Revenue. 


ii.    Excise- 
Spirits 

Beer 

License  duties- 
Railways  

Other  sources. . 


iii.    Stamps   (excluding  Fee 
Stamps,  etc.) — 

Probate  duty — 

Legacy  duty 

Estate  duty 

Succession  duty 

Deeds 

Receipts 

Bills  of  exchange 

Patent  medicines 

Licenses,  etc. 

Companies'  capital  duty. 

Marine  insurances 

Other  sources 


Land  tax 

Houseduty 

Income  and  property  tax. 

Total  produce  of  taxe- 

Post  office — 

Telegraph  service.-.- — 

Crown  lands.-- 

Interest  on  Suez  Canal 

shares,  etc 

Miscellaneous 

Fee  stamps 

Civil  departments 

Naval  defense 

Bank  of  England 

Post  office  savings  banks- 
Various  


Total  non-tax  revenue- 
Total  revenue 


Year  Ending  March  31,  1895. 


Net  Receipts. 


£ 

15,269,296 

10,102,050 

236,086 

260,694 

7,500 


1,108,3603 

2,808,967 

3,447,185* 

1,350,430 

2,858,302 

1,202,747 

626,142 

234,880 

166,900 

159,870 

136,883 

487,018 


25,875,626 


14,587,684 
1,021,705 
1,462,373 

15,649,362 


78,735,698 


10,748,014 

2,598,986 

518,819s 

412,977 


1,858,137 


Exchequer 
Receipts. 


26,050,000 


14,440,000 
1,015,000 
1,435,000 

15,600,000 


78,655,000 


10,760,000 

2,580,000 

410,000 

412,977 

823,724 
377,120 
288,857 
169,543 
35,100 
171,442 


16,136,933 


1,865,786   i 
16,028.763   J 


94,872,631 


94,683,763 


Budget 
Estimate 
1895-96. 


25,950,0002 


15,800,000 
1,020,000 
1,450,000 

15,530,000 


79,990,000 


10,900,000 

2,620,000 

415,000 

687,000 


1,550,000 
16,172,000 


96,162,000 


1895. 


1  That  is,  revenue  actually  paid  into  the  exchequer  between  April  1, 1894,  and  March  31, 

2  Including  500,000?.  from  renewal  of  additional  6d.  per  barrel  on  beer. 

3  On  property  of  pers  ns  dying  before  August  2, 1894. 

4  Of  this  amount,  665,606?.  was  payable  on  property  of  persons  dying  before  August  2, 1894. 

5  Gross  receipts  from  which  fall  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of  collection  and  other  outgoings. 


The  national  expenditure  falls  under  three  categories :  (1)  the  Consolidated 
Fund  Charges,  26,642,421Z.,  mainly  bestowed  on  the  National  Debt;  (2)  the 
Army  and  Navy  Supply  Services,  35,445,000?.;  and  (3)  the  Civil  and  Miscellane- 
ous Services,  including  expense  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  31,831,0002.,  for 
1894-95. 


Branches  of  Expenditure. 


i.    National  debt  services- 
Interest  of  funded  debt--. 

Terminable  annuities 

Interest  of  unfunded  debt 
Adjustments  (Act  of  1894). 

Management  of  debt 

New  sinking  fund 


Year  Ending  March  31,  1895.  |  mate  1895^%! 


£ 

16,069,869 

6,422,410 

461,830 

150,675 

176,953 

1,718,263 


25,000,000 


25,000,000 
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IV. 
V. 

vi. 
vii. 
viii. 

ix. 


Branches  of  Expenditure. 


Amount  brought  forward 

Other  consolidated  fund  services- 
Civil  list 

Annuities  and  pensions 

Salaries,  etc 

Courts  of  justice 

Annuities  and  miscellaneous 


Total  consolidated  fund  services 


Army 

Ordnance  factories 


Navy 

Civil  services 

Customs  and  inland  revenue- 
Post  office 

Telegraph  service 

Papket  service 


Total  supply  services- 
Total  expenditure 

Surplus  income 


Year  Ending  March  31,1895. 


407,774 
316,758 
81,618 
514,633 
321,638 


).800 
200 


£ 
25,000,000 


1,642,421 


26,642,421 


17,900,000 
17.545,000 
18,915,000 
2,646,000 
6,869,000 
2,674,000 
727,000 


Budget  Esti- 
mate 1895-96. 


£ 
25,000,000 


1,625,000 


26,625,000 


17,984,000 
18,701,000 
19,298,000 
2,702,000 
7,134,000 
2,805,000 
732,000 


67,276,000 

69,356,000 

93,918,421 

95,981,000 

765,342 

181,000 

The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1896,  have  for  com- 
parison been  embodied  with  the  two  preceding  general  tables. 


Expense  of  Civil  Service  In  Great  Britain* 

Civil  Services. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Civil  Service  estimates  for 
1895-96,  showing  the  more  important  items  of  expenditure: 


I.  Public  Works  and  Buildings  1,778,440 

II.  Salaries,  &c,  Civil  Depart- 

ments :— 

U.  K.  and  England 1,825,331 

Scotland 60,650 

Ireland 256,081 

Total .  2,142,062 

III.  Law  and  Justice:— 

U.  K.  and  England:— 

Supt.  Court  of  Judicature 327,858 

County  Courts 26,800 

Police 55,507 

Prison,  Eng.  and  Col 623,000 

Reformatories,  Great  Britain 271,003 

Other  expenses 169,754 


Scotland: — 
Courts  of  Justice,  &e. 

Prisons 

Other  expenses 


90,736 

96,818 

44,109 

Ireland:— 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 114,395 

Land  Commission 66  733 

County  Court  Officers,  &c, 117'l04 

Police  and  Constabulary 1,469,639 

Prisons 119,883 

lie  forma  lories,  &c ._  111,095 

Other  expenses 72^956 

Total 3,777,390 


IV.    Education,  Science  and  Art  :—      £ 

U.  K.  and  England: — 

Public  Education :__ 6,785,485 

Science  and  Art  Department 719,155 

British  Museum 157,784 

National  Galleries 16,655 

Universities  and  Colleges,  Great 

Britain 95,351 

Scientific  investigation 26,527 

Scotland: — 

Public  Education 1,090,262 

National  Gallery 4,400 

Ireland: — 

Public  Education 1,128,807 

National  Gallery--..: 2,454 

Queen's  Colleges.  &c 5,955 


Total .10,032,835 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Services  :— 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 435,089 

Colonial 114,372 

Cyprus,  Uganda,  and  C.Africa---     103,200 
Other  services -..       69,240 


Total -      721,901 

VI.  Non-Effective   and    Chari- 

table Services -     710,658 

VII.  Miscellaneous 134,458 

Grand  Total  1895-96 19,297,744 

Grand  Total  1894-95 -18,841.038 

Net  increase  1895-96 456,706 
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In  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  above  given,  there  were  issues  to 
meet  expenditure  under  the  Imperial  Defense  Act,  1888,  50,0002. ;  Barracks  Act, 
1890,  670,000?. ;  Telegraph  Act,  1892,  90,0002.  These  issues  were  in  the  main 
replaced  by  sums  borrowed  under  the  several  acts,  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 
Besides  the  foregoing  items,  there  were  a  few  minor  receipts  into  and  issues 
from  the  Exchequer  account;  which  is  also  swollen  by  cross-entries  in  respect  of 
sums  borrowed  and  paid  off  during  the  year.  The  balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  April 
1, 1894,  was  5,977,1192. ;  the  gross  receipts  into  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1894-95 
amounted  to  124,240,5292.;  the  gross  issues  out  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year 
1894-95  amounted  to  123,916,8212,  leaving  a  balance  on  March  31,  1895,  of 
6,300,8272. 


Natation  In  <£reat  Britain. 


The  revenue  derived  from  the  most  important  of  direct  taxes,  that  upon 
incomes,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  ten  years: 


Year  Ending 
March  31. 

Tax 

Per  £. 

Annual 

Exchequer 

Receipt. 

Year  Ending 
March  31. 

Tax 

Per  £. 

Annual 

Exchequer 

Receipt. 

■I 
1886                 1      Sd. 

£ 
15,160,000 
15,900,000 
14,440,000 
12,700,000 
12,770,000 

1891 

6tf. 

ed. 

6d. 
Id. 
8d. 

£ 
]  3,250,000 

1887-              '      Sd. 

1892 -• 

13,810,000 
13,470,000 
15,200,000 
15,600,000 

1888-     - I-.j      Id. 

1893 

1889 '      firf. 

1894 

1890 -'-        Kd. 

1895 .. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the 
income  tax  in  the  year  ended  April  5, 1894,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  706,130,- 
8752.;  in  1871  it  was  465,478,6882.  Of  the  amount  for  1894  the  share  of  England 
was  602,388,6992. ;  of  Scotland,  65,188,8402. ;  of  Ireland,  38,553,3362. 

The  real  property  so  assessed  in  the  last  four  years  was  distributed  as 
follows : 


Assessed  to  Income  Tax. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

£ 

41,378,589 

6,374,863 

9,941,368 

£ 
41,129,907 
(i,318,581 
9,943,358 

£ 

40,804,619 

6,291,119 

9,894,202 

£ 
40,065,831 
6,251,898 
9,895,005 

Total             -    

57,694,820 

57,391,846 

56,989,940 

56,212,734 

( England 

Honses  <  Scotland  

123,721,189 
13,245,723 
3,617,151 

125,945,646 
13,425,504 
3,675,851 

127,544,201 
13,642,508 
3,692,281 

131,860,499 
14,008,173 
3  757  312 

Total 

140,584,00.') 

143,047,001 

144,878,990 

149,625,9S4 

The  annual  value  of  the  mines,  railways,  and  ironworks  assessed  to  the  income 
tax  was  as  follows  in  1894: 


Mines. 

Railways. 

Ironworks. 

£ 
10,809,842 
1,500,313 
1 1 ,554 

£ 

29,956,168 

4,297.961 

1,532,539 

£ 
1,355,718 

Scotland  . 
Ireland  ._ 

Total           --  -  -  - 

476,590 

12,321,709 

35,780,668 

1,832,308 

The  annual  value  of  canals  was  assessed  at  3,493,5902.;  of  gasworks,  4,770. - 
8852.;  of  quarries,  1,043,0542.;  other  profits,  including  waterworks,  salt  springs, 
and  alum  works,  6,400,4572. 

In  accordance  with  acts  passed  in  the  years  1888-94,  various  duties  are  col- 
lected for  local   authorities  by  Imperial  officers.     These  are:   (1)  the  duties  on 
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local  taxation  licenses;  (2)  half  the  probate  duty  paid  on  the  property  of  persons 
who  died  before  August  2,  1894,  and  also  a  share  of  the  estate  duty  paid  on  the 
personal  property  of  persons  who  died  after  August  1,  1894,  such  share  being 
equivalent  to  lk  percent,  on  the  net  value  of  the  property  on  which  the  duty 
was  leviable;  (3)  the  additional  duties  of  M.  per  gallon  on  spirits,  and  M.  per 
thirty-six  gallons  on  beer.  The  net  receipts  of  these  duties  and  the  payments 
made  to  local  taxation  accounts  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  were  as 
follows : 


lAdditional  beer 
jand  spirit  duty. 

Licenses. 

Share  of  pro-    ! 

bate  and                  Total. 
estate  duties. 

£ 
Net  receipts ,         1,319,098 

£ 
3,514,102 

£                            £ 
2,140,042          !          6,973,242 

Payments- 
England  !          1,052,473 

Scotland i             145,978 

Ireland j            123,090 

3,203,362 
335,580 

1,720,447 
231,937 
200,675 

5,976,282 
713,495 
323.765 

Total  payments 1         1,321,541 

3,538,942                    2,153,059                    7,013,542 

i                                   I 

The  gross  amounts  of  customs  revenue  received  at  the  principal  ports  or 
places  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  four  years  were  as  follows: 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

England — 

£ 
9,204,966 
2,853,079 
1,200,429 
2,803,291 

£ 
9,138,767 
2,958,408 
1,261,410 
2,742,182 

£ 
9,024,878 
2,857,768 
1,275,672 
2,707,378 

£ 
9,183,976 

2,999,751 

1,386,208 

2,741,744 

Total           -  -  - 

16,061,765 

16,100,767 

15,865,696 

16,311,679 

Scotland — 
Glasgow 

'    1,096,311 
745,646 

1,134,012 
797,680 

1,160,669 
745,461 

1,225,676 
739,404 

Total 

1,841,957 

1,931,692                    1.906.130 

1,965,080 

Ireland- 
Belfast 

Dublin 

939,526 
808,697 
375,303 

993,727 
808,835 
362,516 

1,053,643 
807,402 
350,131 

999,077 
804,214 
361,350 

Total 

2,123,526 

2,165,078 

2,211,176 

2,164,641 

Total  U.K 

20,027,248 

20,197,537 

19,983,002 

20,441,400 

National  Debt  ot  Great  Britain* 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  national  debt  is  now  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  paid  in  1775,  at  the  begiuuing  of  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United 
Stares.  The  total  charge  for  interest  and  management  was  then  only  a  little 
over  A%  millions  sterling;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  risen  to  9%  millions. 
The  twenty-two  years'  warfare  with  France, from  1793  to  1815,  added  23  millions 
sterling  to  the  annual  charge  of  the  debt,  making  it  over  32)£  millions,  decreased 
by  slightly  more  than  a  million  in  1817,  in  the  year  of  consolidation  of  the 
English  and  Irish  exchequer.  Since  this  date  the  capital  of  the  debt  has  on  the 
whole  been  steadily  decreasing,  excepting  for  the  years  of  the  Russian  war. 
The  annual  charge,  after  increasing  to  nearly  30  millions  in  1883,  is  now  less 
than  in  1857,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  by  3,550,0392.  Moreover,  the  present  figure 
(25.000,0002.)  includes  a  large  provision  for  repayment  of  the  capital  of  the  debt, 
amounting  in  1894-95  to  6,551,7842. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  debt  from  its  origin  to  the 
vearl895: 
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Periods. 


National  Debt  at  the  Revolution  in  1688- 
Increase  during  William  III.'s  reign 


Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702 

Increase  during  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 

At  the  accession  of  George  I.,  1714 -. 

Increase  during  hia  reign -. 


At  the  accession  of  George  II.,  1727 

Decrease  during  12  years'  peace,  ending  1739 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War,  1739. 
Increase  during  the  war .- 


At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  War,  1748- 
Decrease  during  8  years' peace 


At  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  1756. 
Increase  during  the  war - 


At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1763 

Decrease  during  12  years'  peace 


At  the  commencement  of  the  American  War,  1775- 
Increase  during  the  war 


At  the  end  of  the  American  War,  1784. 
Decrease  during  the  peace 


At  the  commencement  of  the  French  War,  1792. 
Increase  during  the  war— 


At  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802 

Increase  during  the  war  with  Napoleon 


At  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1815 
Decrease  during  40  years-  - 


At  the  commencement  of  Crimean  War,  1854. 
Increase  during  the  war 


Debt  in  1857 

Decrease  since  the  Crimean  War 


Debt  on  March  31, 1895. 


Principal. 


£ 

664,263 
12^102,962 


12,767,225 
23,408,235 


86,175,460 
16,675,337 


52,850,797 
6,236,914 


46,613,883 
29,198,249 


75,812,132 
1,237,107 


74,575,025 
68,141,024 


132,716,049 
5,873,238 


126,842,811 
116,220,334 


243,063,145 
3,399,724 


239,663,421 
297,989,587 


537,653,008 
323,386,041 


861,039,049 
91,956,500 


769,082,549 
39,026,173 


808,108,722 
151,109,781 


656,998,941 


Annual  Charge. 


£ 

39,855 
1,175,469 


1,215,324 

1,847,811 


3,063,135 
(— )  323,507 


2,739,628 
708,744 


2,030,884 
1,134,881 


3,165,765 
412,199 


2,753,566 
2,279,167 


5,032,733 
329,214 


4,703,519 
4,837,737 


9,541,250 
109,077 


9,432,179 
10,836,372 


20,268.551 
12,377,067 


32,645,618 
4,930,415 


27,715,203 
834,836 


28,550,039 
3,550,039 


25,000,000 


The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the  gross  liabilities  and 
the  assets  of  the  State  on  March  31,  1895 : 

£ 

Funded  Debt 586,015,919 

Estimated  Capital  of  Terminable  Annuities 53.582,722 

Unfunded  Debt  - -- -  17,400,300 

656,998,941 

Other  Capital  Liabilities : 
Russian  Dutch  Loan 443,045 


Imperial  Defense  Act,  1888- - 531,941 

Barracks  Act,  1890 1,856,210 

Telegraph  Act,  1892 , 330,470 


3,161,666 


Total  Gross  Liabilities 660,160,607 

Assets: 

Suez  Canal  Shares,  market  value 23,892,955 

Other  Assets 1,216,616 

25,109,571 

Exchequer  Balances  at  the  Banks  of  England 

and  Ireland - 6,300,827 

The  whole  of  the  debt  is  about  46,000,000?.  less  than  the  gross  annual  value 
of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax,  and  21,970,0002.  less  than  the  total 
value  of  British  imports  and  exports  for  1894.  It  is  about  162.  17s.  4=)id.  per 
head  of  the  present  population,  and  the  annual  charge  is  12s.  9%d.  per  head. 
The  national  wealth,  public  and  private,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  estimated 
by  Sir  R.  Giffen,  in  1885,  at  10,037,436,000?. 
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FINANCES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
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LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  total  amount  raised  for  local  expenditure  was  as  follows  in  the  three 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1892-93: 


England  and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Rates 30,206,484 

Gas  and  water  undertakings 7,056,049 

Repayments 934,003 

Tolls,  dues,  etc 4,674,838 

Rents,  interest,  etc :  2,134,407 

Sales j  443,754 

Government  contributions j  9,077,714 

Loans !  10,995,669 

Miscellaneous T |  1,990,024 

Total  receipts ;  67,512,942 


£ 

3,339,569 
1,360,815 


957,386 

261,589 

20,876 

1,357,603 

2,161,570 

366,257 


9,825,665 


Ireland. 


£ 
2,868,730 


456,609 
106,735 


363,637 
775,495 
219,612 


4,790,818 


In  the  year  1892-93  the  chief  branches  of  local  expenditure  were  : 


England  and 
Wales. 


Scotland. 


Ireland. 


By  town  and  municipal  authorities  for  police, 

sanitary  works,  etc 

By  unions  and  parishes  for  poor  relief 

By  school  boards 

By  county,  rural  sanitary,  road,  etc.,  authorities- 
Uy  harbor  authorities 

Total  (including  other  expenditure) 


£ 

35,705,991 
9,217,514 
7,129,141 
7',722,399 
3,108,205 


66,761,039 


4,118,889 
982,604 

1,817,119 
994,320 

1,527,327 


9,772,623 


1,346,642 
1,125,326 


1,3 


416,03*7 


4,782,888 


The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  London  County  Council  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1896,  was:  maintenance  account,  3,695,7612.;  capital  account, 
7,365,820Z.,  including  loans  (4,800,000Z.)  to  local  authorities.  The  amount  of  the 
consolidated  stock  of  the  Council  in  1895  was  returned  at  33,511,6382. 


Bfcucation  in  (Breat  Britain. 

The  following  table  proves  progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  education, 
by  indicating  the  percentage  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  who  signed  by 
mark  in  the  marriage  register  during  each  year  specified : 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1843 
1853 
1863 
1873 

32.7 
30.4 
23.8 
18.8 

49.0 
43.9 
33.1 
25.4 

1883 
1891 
1892 
1893 

12.6 
6.4 
5.6 

5.0 

15.5 
7.3 
6.6 
5.7 

Ube  Xongest  Bribes  in  tbe  TKIlorU)* 

The  length,  of  some  of  the  longest  bridges  in  the  world  are  as  follows: 
Montreal,  8,701  feet  long.  Brooklyn,  5,989  feet  long.  Dnieper,  4,213  feet  long, 
lhe  New  Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  6,000  feet  long.  Bridge  at  Homestead,  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  5,300  feet  long.  China  has  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world;  it  is 
24,000  feet  long;  its  roadway  is  70  feet  wide  and  70  feet  high;  there  are  300 
arches,  and  each  of  the  pillars,  which  are  75  feet  apart,  bears  a  pedestal  on  which 
is  the  figure  of  a  lion  21  feet  long,  and  made  out  of  one  block  of  marble. 


PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
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production  anfc  Commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  agricultural  land  of  Great  Britain  was  in  1895  divided  as  follows :  Cere- 
als, 7,400,227  acres;  green  crops,  3,225,762;  flax,  2,023;  hops,  58,490;  small 
fruit,  74,547;  bare  fallow,  etc.,  475,650;  clover  and  mature  grasses,  4,729,801; 
permanent  pasture,  16,610,563,  a  total  of  32,577,513  acres.  In  Ireland  15,178,718 
acres  are  reported  for  1895,  divided  as  follows:  Cereals,  1,439, 0.*>3  acres;  green 
crops,  1.151,582;  flax,  95,202;  bare  fallow,  etc.,  18,506;  clover  and  mature 
grasses,  1,285,357;  permanent  pasture,  11,1S9.018. 

The  returns  for  1895  show  in  Great  Britain  36,576,190  head  of  live-stock,  as 
follows:  Horses,  1,545,228;  cattle,  6,354,336;  sheep,  25,792,195;  pigs,  2,884,431. 

The  total  for  Ireland  was  10,168,489,  of  which  557,139  were  horses;  4,358,041 
cattle;  3,914,855  sheep,  and  1,338,454  pigs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  produce  of  each  of  the  principal  crops  in 
thousands  of  bushels  or  tons,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre : 


Description  of  Crops. 


Great  Britain,  1895. 


1,000  bushels. 


Average  yield 
per  acre,  bushel 


Ireland,  1894. 


1,000  bushel! 


Average  yield 
per  acre,  bushel. 


Wheat 

Barley  and  bere. 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 


37,176 

68,651 
122,149 


26.23 
31.69 
37.06 


1,532 

6,306 

55,400 

112 

10 


31.04 
38.27 
44.15 
40.28 
25.54 


Tons 


Potatoes  

Turnips  and  swedes. 


1,873 
4,279 


J.  61 


Britisb  ffisberies, 

STATISTICS  FOR  1895. 


England 

cotland 

Ireland.  . 


Excluding  Shell-Fish. 


Weight  (tons). 


Value  on 
landing. 


363,154 

305,203 

31,437 


£ 

5,128,204 

1,763,428 

256,033 


Value  including 
shell-fish. 


£ 

5,435,202 

1,829,638 

269,015 


Total. 


699,794 


7,147,665 


7,533,855 


This  statement  does  not  include  salmon.  The  weight  of  fish  caught  in  1S94 
iras  702,310  tons,  valued  at  6,807,60S/.,  or  including  shell-fish,  7,200,331Z. 

Of  the  fish  landed  in  England,  286,879  tons  (value  3,970,8892.)  were  landed  on 
he  east  coast. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British  fisheries  (1893),  including  the 
!sle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands,  was  approximately  124,187,  of  whom  42.694 
vere  English,  50,266  Scotch,  and  27,829  Irish.  There  were  27.204  registered 
|)oats.  The  total  value  of  fish  (produce  of  the  United  Kingdom)  exported  in 
894  was  2.054,047/..  besides  476,17SZ.  re-exported,  while  the  value  of  that  im- 
ported was  2,647,091/. 

/IIMning  anfc  rTDetals  in  Great  Britain* 

In  1894  the  coal  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  188,277,525 
m,  valued   at  62. 720,7V.)/.     Of  iron   ore  12,367,308  tons  were  raised,  valued  at 

.190.047/. 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  production  of  metals  for  the  year  1894  was  as  follows : 
Iron,  4.347,472  tons,  valued  at  9,999,1862. ;  lead,  29,687  tons,  valued  at  284,6242 
tin,  8,327  tons,  valued  at  604,5002. ;  copper,  447  tons,  valued  at  19,4822. ;  zinc,  8,13< 
tons,  valued  at  131,0292.;  silver,  275,696  ounces,  valued  at  33,3132.;  gold,  4,23j 
ounces,  valued  at  14,8112.    The  total  value  of  ore  brought  from  the  mines  wa 
4.052,2642.,  while  the  total  value  of  the  metals  from  this  ore  was  11,086,9452. 
The  following  table  relates  to  the  non-metallic  minerals: 


Tons. 


Coal - —      188,277,525 

Stone I 

Blates  and  Slaba.- 

Clays 

.Salt 

Oil  Shale 


Phosphate  of  JLime. 


461,67a 

3,263,768 

2,235,912 

1,986,385 

700 


Value. 


£ 

62,730,179 

7,695,716 

1,171,366 

823,701 

763,629 

496.596 

1,277 


Gypsum 

Arsenic  Ore,  etc 

Barytes 

Other  Minerals 


TONS. 


Value. 


153,450 

8,089 

20,656 


Total  non-metallic  Minerals- 
Total  Mineral  produce 


66,355 
52,437 
21,410 
24,008 


73,846,674 
77,898,038 


This  shows  an  increase  of  7,131,2872.  on  1893  in  the  value  of  the  total  min 
eral  produce,  and  of  337,3352.  in  that  of  metals  produced. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  all  mines  in  the  Unites 
Kingdom  in  1894  was  739,097;  of  this  number,  589,689  were  employed  under 
ground. 

The  total  consumption  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1888 
7,052,433  tons;  in  1889,  7,692,230;  and  in  1890,  7,294.684  tons.  The  average  num 
ber  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  1891  was  373;  in  1892,  362;  in  1893,  326;  in  1894,  324 
The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  puddled  bar  iron 
operation  in  1883  was  4,651 ;  in  18S8,  3,008;  in  1889,  3,346;  in  1890,  3,015. 


XTextiie  Untmstrs  in  (Breat  Britain, 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  cotton,  woolen  and  linen  yarns  and  piece-good 
produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  about  22,000,0002. — say,  woolen,  17 
000,0002.,  linen,  4,000,0002.,  and  cotton,  1,000,0002.  Of  recent  years  the  value  ha 
been  about  170,000,0002.— say,  cotton,  100,000,0002.,  woolen,  50.000,0002.,  and  linen 
20,000,0002.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed  is  about  200.000,0002.,  and  a 
least  5,000,000  people— men,  women,  and  children — are  dependent  upon  these  in 
dustries  for  their  livelihood.  Moreover,  one-half  of  the  value  of  British  am 
Irish  products  exported  consists  of  textiles.  The  progress  made  by  each  brand 
is  shown  in  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  weight  of  raw  material  used,  and  th 
value  of  yarns  and  goods  exported : 


Average  Periods  of  Three 
Years. 


Weight  Consumed  in  Mil- 
lions op  Pounds. 


Cotton.  Wool 


Flax. 


Total. 


Value  op  Products  Ex 
ported  in  Thousands  of  £'t' 


Cotton.    "Woolen.    Linen.    Total. 


1798-1800 

1829-1831..- 

1859-1861 

1889-1891 

1893-1895 .— 


41.8 

243.2 

1,022.5 

1,618.0 

1,576.0 


109.6 
149.4 
260.4 
564.0 
602.0 


108.6 
193.8 
212.0 
220.0 
213.0 


260.0 

586.4 

1,494.9 

2,402.0 

2,391.0 


5.088 
18.077 
49.000 
72.114 
64.697 


6.846 

4.967 

15.041 

24.176 

21.597 


1.010 
2.138 
6.119 
6.377 
5.848 


12.94 
25.  lc 
70.0 

102.66 
92.14 


With  regard  to  the  material  manufactured,  the  factories  were  distributed  a 
follows:— Cotton,  2,538;  wool,  1,793;  shoddy,  125;  worsted,  753;  flax,  375 
hemp,  105;  jute,  116;  hair,  42;  cocoanut  fibre,  24;  silk,  623;  lace,  403;  hosiery 
257;  elastic,  54. 

Of  the  spindles,  48,409,733  were  spinning  or  throwing  spindles,  and  5,321, 
329  doubling  spindles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  there  were  40,558  male,  45,94 
female  children,  working  half  time.  There  were  88,696  males  between  thirtee:; 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  610,608  females  over  thirteen. 

Comparing  the  return  of  1890  with  that  of  1885,  we  find  a  decrease  in  tit 
number  of  factories  of  275,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  of  560.95C 
and  an  increase  of  power-looms  of  48,785.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  whol 
number  of  persons  employed  of  49,720. 
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Ube  German  Bmpire. 

I    By  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  dated  April  16,  1871,  all  the  States  of 
jtrmany  -'formed  an  eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care 
jjjrf  the  welfare  of  the  German  people."     Of  the  Empire  thus  formed  William  II., 
>f  Hohenzollern,  King  of  Prussia,  is  the  Emperor.    Political  and  military  affairs 
me  directed  by  the  Emperor,  who  may  declare  war;  but  if  not  defensive,  con- 
tent of  the  Federal  Council  is  required.     The  Federal  Council  represents  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Empire,  and  is  in  two  divisions,  the  Bundesrath  rep- 
penting  the  individual  States  of  Germany,  and  the  Reichstag  the  German  na- 
~«>n.    In  the  Bundesrath  are  58  members  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the 
'{Individual  States  for  each  session,  while  the  397  members  of  the  Reichstag,  are 
sleeted  by  universal  suffrage  by  ballot  for  the  term  of  five  years.     William  II., 
,  fterman  Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  was  born  January  27,  1S59,  and  on  June 
—  5,  18S8,  became  Emperor  of  Germany. 

The  heir  apparent,  Prince  Frederick  William,  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor, 
fcis  born  May  6, 1S82. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  Empire,  49,42S,470. 

In  1890  there  were  26  cities  with  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants:  Berlin. 
J79,244;  Munich  (with  suburbs  incorporated  January  1,  1S92,  350,594),  348,317; 
freslau,  335,174;  Hamburg  (with  outlying  suburbs,  569,260),  323,923;  Leipzig 
with  suburbs  incorporated  January  1,  1892,  357,122),  295,025;  Cologne,  281,681 ; 
resden  (with  suburbs  incorporated  January  1,  1892,  289,844),  276,522;  Magde- 
iurg,  202,234;  Frankfurt-on-Main,  179,985;  Hanover  (with  suburbs  incorporated 
luly  1,  1S91,  174,455),  168,593;  Koenigsberg,  161,666;  Dusseldorf,  144,642; 
Htona,  143,249;  Nuremburg,  142,590;  Stuttgart,  139.817;  Chemnitz,  138,954: 
lberfeld,  125,899;  Bremen  (with  suburbs  incorporated  April  1,  1892, 130,867), 
&5,6S4;  Strassburg,  123,500;  Danzig,  120,390;  Stettin,  116,228;  Barmen,  116,- 
£4;  Crefeld,  105,376;  Aachen,  103,470;  Halle-A.-S.,  101,401;  Brunswick, 
31,047. 

By  the  Constitution,  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  and  complete  social 
Quality  among  all  religious  confessions. 

The  Protestants  form  about  62.8  per  cent,  of  the  population;  Roman  Cath- 
ilics  35.8  per  cent;  Jews,  1.1  per  cent. 

Throughout  the  Empire  education  is  general  and  compulsory.  Besides  the 
ementary,  there  is  an  admirable  system  of  secondary  education  of  which 
fecial  technical  schools  are  a  part.  There  are  21  universities  in  the  Empire,  in 
hich  study  about  28,000  students. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  and  other  sources,  and  the  balance  is 
iade  good  by  contributions  from  the  confederate  States,  so  that  the  revenue 
ay  just  equal  the  expenditures,  which  in  1893  amounted  to  1,286.546,000  marks 
5306,197.948) .  Imports,  1893,  special  trade,  4,134,070,000  marks  ($983,908,660)  ; 
sports,  3,244,562.000  marks  ($772,205,756).  Public  debt,  1893:  unfunded,  1,740,- 
12,500  marks  ($414,320,515);  funded,  120,000,000  marks  ($28,560,000). 

Of  Germany's  area  94  per  cent,  is  productive.  Through  agriculture  over 
,000,000  people  are  supported,  the  actual  work  on  farms  being  done  by  8,120,- 
8  persons.  Germany  has  a  vast  variety  of  factories,  and  their  output  is  seen 
all  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  1894  there  were  27,851  miles  of  railway,  belonging  mostly  to  the  imperial 
;•  State  government.  In  1S93  there  came  from  Germany  to  the  United  States 
,245  immigrants,  and  inl894,  35,902. 

Over  2,000,000  paupers  are  supported  by  the  State.  A  system  of  compulsory 
jnrance  against  sickness  and  accidents  is  being  put  in  practice  in  the  great 
k>n  works  and  factories. 


Greatest  Ifcnown  Beptb  of  tbe  ©cean. 

The  greatest  depth  which  has  been  ascertained  by  sounding  is  five  miles  and 
quarter  (25,720  feet,  or  4,620  fathoms),  not  quite  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
ghest  known  mountain.  Mount  Everest,  which  measures  29.002  feet,  or  5l2 
ilea  high.  The  average  depth  between  60  degrees  north  and  60  degrees  south 
nearly  three  miles. 


366  FRANC  E 


ffrance. 

Since  September  4,  1870,  when  Napoleon  III.  was  overthrown,  France  ha 
been  a  republic.  The  legislative  power  is  wielded  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputie 
and  the  Senate,  and  the  executive  by  the  President  and  the  Ministry.  Th 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate  unite  in  a  National  Assembly  or  Congress 
and  elect  a  president  every  seven  years.  He  promulgates  the  laws  voted  by  bot 
Chambers,  and  insures  their  execution.  He  selects  a  prime  minister  from  th 
Chamber,  appoints  to  all  civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  right  to  universal  par 
don,  and  is  held  responsible  only  in  case  of  high  treason.  He  concludes  treatie 
with  foreign  powers,  but  without  the  previous  assent  of  both  Chambers  canno 
declare  war. 

Every  act  of  the  President  has  to  be  countersigned  by  a  minister.     With  th 
consent  of  the  Senate  he  can  dissolve  the   Chamber  of  Deputies.     In   case 
vacancy,   the  two  Chambers   united   immediately   elect   a   new  president.    M 
Felix  Faure  is  the  present  chief  executive  of  France.     He  was  elected  Januar; 
17,  1S95. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments  of  France,  fronj 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bourbon : — 


House  of  Bourbon. 

Henri  IV 1589-1610 

Louis  XIII.,  "le  Juste" 1610-1643 

Louis  XIV.,  "le  Grand" 1643-1715 

Louis  XV 1715-1774 

Louis  XVI.  (+  1793.) 1774-1792 

First  Republic. 

Convention 1792-1795 

Directoire 1795-1799 

Consulate 1799-1804 

Empire. 
Napoleon  I.    (+  1821) 1804-1814 

House  of  Bourbon  Restored. 

Louis  XVIII 1814-1824 

Charles  X.  (+  1836) 1824-1830 

House  of  Bourbon-Orleans. 
Louis  Philippe  (+  1850) 1830-1848 


Second  Republic* 

Provisional  Government,  Feb. — Dec.  1841 

Louis  Napoleon 1848-185 

Empire  Restored. 
Napoleon  III.  (died  1873) -.1852-187 

Third  Republic. 

Government  of  National  Defense 1870-187 

Louis  A.  Thiers,  President 1871-18 

1873-187 

1879-188 

1887-189 

(June— Jan.)  1894-189 
1895 


Marshal  MacMahon, 
E.J.  P.Jules  Grevy, 
F,  Sadi  Carnot, 
Casimir  Perier 
Felix  Faure 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years,  by  universal  suffrage 
and  each  citizen  21  years  old,  who  can  prove  a  six  months'  residence  in  any  om 
town  or  commune,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  has  the  right  to  vote.  Depu 
ties  must  be  citizens  and  not  under  25  years  of  age. 

The  Chamber  is  now  composed  of  584  Deputies;  each  "arrondissemenf 
elects  one  Deputy,  and  if  its  population  is  in  excess  of  100,000,  it  is  divided  intc 
two  constituencies.  There  were  10,387,330  inscribed  electors  in  1889,  and  7,953,-1 
3S2  voted. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members,  elected  for  nine  years  from  citizens 
40  years  old,  one-third  retiring  every  three  years.  The  election  of  the  Senators 
is  indirect,  and  is  made  by  an  electoral  body  composed  (1)  of  delegates  choser 
by  the  Municipal  Council  of  each  commune  in  proportion  to  the  population: 
and  (2)  of  the  Deputies,  Councillors-General,  and  District  Councillors  of  the 
department.  Besides  the  2j5  Departmental  Senators  elected  in  this  way,  there 
were,  according  to  the  law  of  1875,  75  Senators  elected  for  life  by  the  united  two 
Chambers;  but  by  the  Senate  Bill  of  1884  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  arising 
among  the  Life  Senatorships  would  be  filled  by  the  election  of  ordinary  nine- 
years'  Senators.  The  Princes  of  deposed  dynasties  are  precluded  from  sitting  in 
either  House. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble  every  year  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  previous  summons  is  made  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  they  must  remain  in  session  at  least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

Senators  and  Deputies  are  paid  9,000  francs  ($1,737)  a  year.  The  President 
receives  a  dotation  of  600,000  francs  ($115,800)  a  year,  and  a  like  amount  for 
expenses.  ,j 

POPULATION  AND  GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

.^£r?ooe  ha3  an  area  °f  204'092  s<luare  miles,  and   a  population  (1891)  of 
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The  fallowing,  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  are  the  towns  with  a  com- 
munal population  over  100,000:  Paris,  2,447,957;  Lyons,  438,077;  Marseilles,  403,- 
749;  Bordeaux,  252,415;  Lille,  201,211 ;  Toulouse,  155,791 ;  St.  Etienne,  133,443; 
Nantes,  122,750;  Le  Havre,  116,369;  Roubaix,  114,917;  Rouen,  112,352;  Rheims, 
104,186. 

In  1893  the  birth  rate  for  all  France  was  22.9  and  the  death  rate  22.8  per 
1,000  inhabitants.  In  1894  there  were  76,451  illegitimate  children  born,  in  a  total 
of  855,388  births. 

The  population  of  France,  at  the  census  of  December,  1881,  consisted  of  29,- 
201,703  Roman  Catholics,  being  78.50  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  692,800 
Protestants,  or  1.8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  compared  with  584,757  in  1872; 
of  53,436  Jews,  and  7,684,906  persons  who  declined  to  make  any  declaration  of 
religious  belief.  The  number  of  persons  set  down  as  belonging  to  "various 
creeds"  was  33,042. 

All  religions  are  equal  by  law,  and  any  sect  which  numbers  100,000  adher- 
ents is  entitled  to  a  grant;  but  at  present  only  the  Roman  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants, and  Jews  have  State  allowances. 

Public  education  is  wholly  under  Government  supervision.  In  1891-92, 
4,522,000  children  of  school  age  (6-13)  were  enrolled  in  primary  and  infant 
schools.  Of  the  young  men  examined  in  the  conscription  list,  6.4  per  cent,  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  1892,  1,723,964  paupers  were  helped  by  organized 
charity;  there  is  no  Government  system  of  poor  relief  in  France.  On  January 
1,  1894,  France  had  a  debt  of  31,035,252,522  francs,  or  about  $156  per  capita. 

France  is  the  greatest,  wine  producing  country  on  earth,  having  over  4,366,- 
000  acres  in  vineyards. 

For  the  making  of  silk  there  are  837  establishments. 

The  total  amount  of  coin  put  into  circulation  by  France  from  1795  till  Jan- 
uary 1,  1894,  was  8,882,405,730  francs  gold,  and  5,060,606,240  francs  in  5-franc 
silver  pieces,  and  474,068,884  francs  in  smaller  silver  coin.  No  5-franc  pieces 
have  been  coined  since  1878. 

The  nominal  value  of  the  money  coined  in  France  during  five  years  has 
been  : 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Bronze. 

Total. 

1890 -              

Francs. 
20,602,800 
17,422,020 

4,514,120 
50,943,360 

9,831,060 

Francs. 

47ooo,obo 

Francs. 

200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 

Francs. 

20,802,800 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

17,622,020 

4,714,120 

51,143,360 

14,031.060 

!     103,313,360 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

108,313,360 

Ube  Xatin  /ifconetar^  THnton, 

The  Monetary  Union  between  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  was  joined  by  Greece  in  1868.  The  convention  was  re- 
newed in  1878, 1885,  and  1890.  These  countries  have  their  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  and  the  same  system  is  followed  in  Finland, 
Roumania,  Servia,  Spain,  and,  partially,  in  several  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. 

The  franc  of  100  centimes  is  of  the  value  of  $%d.  or  25,225  francs  to  the 
pound  sterling. 

Gold  coins  in  common  use  are  20, 10,  and  5-franc  pieces.  The  20-franc  gold 
piece  weighs  6.4516  grammes  .900  fine,  and  thus  contains  5.80645  grammes  of 
fine  gold. 

Silver  coins  are  5,  2,  1,  and  half-franc  pieces.  The  5-franc  silver  piece 
weighs  25  grammes  .900  fine,  and  thus  contains  22.5  grammes  of  fine  silver.  The 
franc  piece  weighs  5  grammes  .835  fine,  and  contains  4.175  grammes  of  fine 
silver. 

Bronze  coins  are  10  and  5-centime  pieces. 

There  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio  being  the- 
oretically 15^  to  1.  Of  silver  coins,  however,  only  5-franc  pieces  are  legal  ten- 
der, and  of  these  the  free  coinage  has  been  suspended  since  1S76. 
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The  bank  of  France,  founded  in  1806,  has  the  monopoly  of  emitting  bank 
notes.     It  has  an  estimated  eapiral  stock  of  182,500,000  francs. 

The  French  colonies  and  dependencies  cover  2,484, 7S3  square  miles,  and 
contain  43,741,544  people. 


Hustrfa^lbungarp. 

Francis  Joseph  I.  is  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  or,  briefly, 
Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Cisleithan  portion  of  the  Empire  is  known 
othcially  as  Austria;  and  the  Transleithan  portion  is  Hungary.  Each  has  a  sep- 
arate parliament,  but  they  have  an  army,  navy,  financial,  diplomatic  and  tel- 
egraphic service  in  common. 

The  Austrian  dominions — exclusive  of  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  which  have  been  under  the  administration  of  Austria-Hungary 
since  1878,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  formally  incorporated  with  it — have  an  area 
of  022,310  square  kilometers,  or  240,942  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
at  the  census  of  December  31,  1890,  of  41,231,342,  or  171  per  square  mile. 

The  immigrants  into  the  United  States  comprised,  in  1SD2,  42,900  Austrians 
and  37,236  Hungarians;  in  1893,  36,132  Austrians  and  23,501  Hungarians;  in 
1§>94,  23,108  Austrians  and  14,397  Hungarians. 

The  following  towns  in  Austria-Hungary  have  upwards  of  100,000  people: 
Vienna,  1,364,548;  Prague,  184,109;  Trieste,  158,344;  Lemberg,  128,419;  Gratz, 
113,540,  in  Austria,  and  Budapest,  506,384,  in  Hungary. 

Full  liberty  of  faith  and  conscience  is  secured  to  all  legally  recognized  re- 
ligious bodies.  These  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  old  Catholic,  Greek-Oriental, 
Evangelical  (Augsburg  or  Lutheran,  and  Helvetian  or  Reformed),  the  Evan- 
gelical Brotherhood,  the  Gregorian- Armenian,  and  the  Jewish;  50.84  per  cent, 
of  the  populace  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  remainder  is  scattered  through  the 
foregoing  faiths. 

School  attendance  is  compulsory  from  the  completion  of  the  child's  sixth 
year.  At  present,  however,  about  19,000,000  of  the  Empire's  inhabitants  are  un- 
able to  read  or  write. 

There  are  in  the  Empire  many  colleges  of  all  sorts,  including  100  given  over 
to  the  study  of  theology.  The  Government  maintains  seven  technical  schools 
where  engineers  and  chemists  are  trained. 

Public  debt,  1893  :  about  $2,400,000,000;  there  is  also  a  common  floating  debt 
of  over  $150,000,000. 

For  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  the  coinage  circulation  of 
Austria-Hungary  was  5,135,743  florins,  13,361,353  florins,  44,008,650  florins, 
185,731,889  florins,  and  133,670,204  florins  respectively,  equaling  $190,953,919  for 
the  five  years. 

TResults  of  Saving  Small  Hmounts  of  flboncy. 

The  following  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  provided  proper 
steps  are  taken.  The  table  shows  what  would  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  by  saving  a  certain  amount  each  day  and  putting  it  at  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent.: 


Daily  Savings. 

The  Result. 

Daily  Savings. 

The  Result. 

One  cent.- 

$      950 
9,504 
19,006 
28,512 
38,015 
47,520 

$57,024 
66,528 
76,032 
85,537 
95,041 

475,208 

Ten  cents . 

Twenty  cents ... 

Thirty  cents 

Forty  cents . 

Fifty  cents 

Nearly  every  person  wastes  enough  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which,  if 
saved  and  carefully  invested,  would  make  a  family  quite  independent;  but  the 
principle  of  small  savings  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  general  desire  to  become 
wealthy.  ° 
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IRussia. 

Russia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarchy.  The  present  Emperor,  Nicholas 
II.,  succeeded  to  the  throne  November  1,  1894,  and  was  crowned  in  the  Kremlin, 
May  26,  1896. 

There  are  certain  rules  of  government  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  present 
reigning  house  have  acknowledged  as  binding.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  law  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  which,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  of 
the  year  1797,  is  to  be  that  of  regular  descent,  by  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
with  preference  of  male  over  female  heirs.  This  decree  annulled  a  previous 
one,  issued  by  Peter  I.,  February  5,  1722,  which  ordered  each  sovereign  to  select 
his  successor  to  the  throne  from  among  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
irrespective  of  the  claims  of  primogeniture.  Another  fundamental  law  of  the 
realm  proclaimed  by  Peter  I.  is  that  every  sovereign  of  Russia,  with  his  consort 
and  children,  must  be  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  imperial  house,  according  to  a  decree  of  Alexander  I., 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  emperor  to  any  marriage  they  may  contract; 
otherwise  the  issue  of  such  union  cannot  inherit  the  throne.  By  an  ancient  law 
of  Russia,  the  heir-apparent  is  held  to  be  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  reigning  family  with  the  completed  twentieth 
year. 

The  administration  of  the  Empire  is  entrusted  to  four  great  boards,  or  coun- 
cils, possessing  separate  functions.  The  first  of  these  boards  is  the  Council  of 
the  State,  established  in  its  present  form  by  Alexander  I.,  in  the  year  1810.  It 
consists  of  a  president — the  Grand-duke  Michael  since  1882 — and  an  unlimited 
number  of  members  appointed  by  the  Emperor.  In  1894  the  Council  consisted 
of  62  members,  exclusive  of  the  ministers,  who  have  a  seat  ex  officio,  and  six 
princes  of  the  imperial  house.  The  Council  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
namely,  of  Legislation,  of  Civil  and  Church  Administration,  and  of  Finance. 
Each  department  has  its  own  president,  and  a  separate  sphere  of  duties;  but 
there  are  collective  meetings  of  the  three  sections.  The  chief  function  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  is  that  of  examining  into  the  projects  of  laws  which  are 
brought  before  it  by  the  ministers,  and  of  discussing  the  budget  and  all  the  ex- 
penditures to  be  made  during  the  year.  But  the  Council  has  no  power  of  pro- 
posing alterations  and  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the  realm;  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  consultative  institution  in  matters  of  legislation.  A  special  depart- 
ment is  entrusted  with  the  discussion  of  the  requests  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Senate. 

The  Ruling  Senate,  the  second  great  board,  has  a  deliberative  and  executive 
character.  A  law  must  be  promulgated  by  the  Senate  to  be  valid.  The  third 
council  handles  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  is  composed  mainly  of 
bishops  of  the  Greek  church. 

The  Committee  of  Ministers  form  the  fourth  council.  The  court  of  last 
resort  in  every  instance  is  the  Emperor. 

The  Russian  Empire  comprises  one-seventh  of  the  land-surface  of  the 
globe,  and  covers,  with  internal  waters,  an  area  of  8,644,100  English  square 
miles.  There  has  been  no  general  census  of  the  population  since  1859,  but 
various  enumerations,  chiefly  made  by  the  statistical  committees,  furnish  an  ap- 
proximately correct  return  of  the  people.  According  to  these,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  Empire  numbered  in  1S87, 113,354,649  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  cities,  populated  as  follows :  St.  Petersburg, 
1.035,439;  Moscow,  822,397;  Warsaw,  490,417;  Odessa,  332,690;  Kharkoff,  195.- 
085;  Kieff,  193,151;  Riga,  181,935;  Lodz,  143,933;  Kazan,  134,137;  Saratoff, 
123,230;  Kishineff,  117,944;  Vilna,  109,363;  Astrakhan,  104.856;  Samara.  100.263. 

The  officially  named  Orthodox  Catholic  Faith  (Greek  Church),  of  which 
the  Emperor  is  the  head,  is  the  State-established  religion.  Aside  from  the  re- 
strictions oh  the  Jews,  there  is  general  religious  tolerance.  There  are  but  few 
schools  in  Russia,  considering  the  extent  of  its  territory.  Millions  of  people  are 
unable  to  read  or  write. 

In  European  Russia.  1891-92,  there  were  40,188  schools  with  1,255.574  pupils. 

In  the  course  of  1893,  734,196  persons  entered  the  prisons,  and  742,S19  left 
(each  prisoner  being  counted  several  times  as  he  is  transferred  from  one  prison 
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to  another) ;  on  January  1,  1894,  the  prison  population  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:  lock-ups  in  Bussia,  78,377;  and  in  lock-ups  in  Poland,  8,035,  in  the  con- 
vict island  of  Sakhalin  on  January  1,  1894,  there  were  6,103  hard-labor  convicts, 
and  8,371  released  convicts  and  exiles;  to  these  must  be  added  1,086  women  who 
followed  their  husbands,  with  about  3,600  children;  and  the  free  settlers,  who 
numbered  3,094. 

In  1894  Russia's  debt  was  $2,500,000,000. 

Of  the  laud  in  Russia,  the  State  owns  410,801,867  acres;  the  Imperial  family, 
19,890,835;  the  peasants,  373,310,496;  private  owners,  294,504,582.  Forests  cover 
one-third  of  the  Empire.  In  1895  Russia  had  23,220  miles  of  railway,  owned 
either  in  part  or  wholly  by  the  government. 

MONEY. 

The  legal  unit  of  money  is  the  silver  Bouble  of  100  Kopecks.  It  is  of  the 
value  of  3s.  2.054cL,  but  in  official  calculations  6.40  roubles  are  taken  as  equal  to 
the  pound  sterling. 


Spain. 

Spain  is  a  monarchy  and  has  an  infant  king.  Alfonso  XIII.,  son  of  the  late 
King  Alfonso  XII.,  born  after  his  father's  death,  May  17, 1886,  succeeding  by  his 
birth,  being  a  male,  his  eldest  sister.  Maria  Christina,  mother  of  the  King,  took 
oath  as  Queen  Regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Spain  was  proclaimed  June  30,  1876.  It  enacts 
that  Spain  shall  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  executive  resting  in  the  King, 
and  the  power  to  make  laws  "in  the  Cortes  with  the  King."  The  Cortes  are 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  Congress,  equal  in  authority. 

By  a  royal  decree,  dated  August  8, 1878,  Cuba  received  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing deputies  to  the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  free  inhab- 
itants. 

The  area  of  continental  Spain  is  191,100  square  miles,  including  the  Canary 
and  Balearic  Isles,  197.670,  Estimated  population,  17,650,000.  Of  cities  having 
in  excess  of  100,000  inhabitants  there  are  five:  Madrid,  470,283;  Barcelona, 
272,481;  Valencia,  170,763;  Sevilla,  143,182;  Malaga,  134,016. 

The  Constitution  enacts  that  "the  nation  binds  itself  to  maintain  the  worship 
and  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion." 

By  a  law  of  1S57  an  elaborate  system  of  primary  education  was  ordained: 
education  was  to  be  compulsory,  there  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  500 
inhabitants,  and  instruction  was  to  be  on  a  rigidly  uniform  plan.  Compulsion 
has  never  been  enforced,  and  education  is  very  inefficient. 

Of  the  actual  public  revenue  and  expenses  there  is  no  trustworthy  report. 
The  estimate  of  receipts  (1896-7)  is  $144,000,000,  and  expenditures  a  like  amount. 
In  1893  Spain  imported  $132,171,220  and  exported  $120,939,789. 

The  debt  of  Spain  is  over  $1,000,000,000,  including  $50,000,000  on  account  of 
Cuba. 

Spain  had  on  December  31,  1893,6,708  English  miles  of  railway,  the  property 
of  private  corporations. 

MONEY. 

Theoretically,  there  is  a  double  standard  of  value,  gold  and  silver,  the  ratio 
being  15>£  to  1.  But  of  silver  coins  only  the  5-peseta  piece  is  legal  tender,  and 
the  coinage  of  this  is  restricted. 


fltal£. 

Italy  is  a  kingdom.  Reigning  King,  Humbert  I.,  born  March  14,  1844,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Emanuel  II;  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  January  9, 1878.  Married,  April  22, 1868,  to  Queen  Margherita,  born 
November  20,  1851,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Savoy, 
Duke  of  Genoa. 
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The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign,  and 
is  exercised  by  him  through  responsible  ministers ;  while  the  legislative  authority 
rests  conjointly  in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
Chambers — an  upper  one,  the  Senate;  and  a  lower  one,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Italy  has  an  area  of  114,410  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (1881)  28,953,- 
480.  Twelve  cities,  having  over  100,000  inhabitants,  were  reported  in  1894: 
Naples,  522,700;  Rome,  451,000;  Milan,  432,400;  Turin,  335,900;  Palermo,  276,- 
000;  Genoa,  215,300;  Florence,  200,300;  Venice,  150,900;  Messina,  146,400; 
Bologna,  142,400;  Catania,  121,000;  Leghorn,  103,600. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  was  for  centuries  the  State  religion,  but  many 
Acts  of  the  Legislature,  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
more  especially  since  the  suppression  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff's  temporal  govern- 
ment, have  subordinated  the  power  of  the  church  and  clergy  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  government,  and  secured  perfect  religious  freedom  to  the  adherents  of 
all  creeds  without  exception.  School  attendance  is  compulsory,  and  about 
2,500,000  children  are  in  the  public  schools. 

The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  (public  and  private)  has,  in  the  last 
twenty-seven  years,  risen  from  1,000,000  to  2,450,000;  or,  allowing  for  the 
increase  of  population,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  school 
attendance. 

The  revenue  for  1895-6  was  about  $323,000,000.  According  to  last  census  the 
agricultural  population  was  computed  to  be  14,900,000. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Italian  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  in  accordance 
with  a  law  of  April  27, 1885,  the  working  of  the  State  lines  has  been  transferred 
to  private  enterprise.  The  contracts  are  for  sixty  years,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty 
and  forty  years  they  may  be  terminated. 

On  January  1,  1891,  there  were  5,246  miles  of  State  railway,  ninety-six 
miles  jointly  State  and  companies',  and  2,794  miles  of  companies'  railway;  in  all, 
8,136  miles.  The  length  of  the  principal  lines,  January  1,  1895,  was:  Mediter- 
ranean, 3,435  miles;  Adriatic,  3,418  miles;  Sicilian,  648  miles;  Sardinian,  257 
miles;  various,  1,522  miles;  total,  9,280  miles. 

Italy  imports  $250,000,000  and  exports  about  $220,000,000  of  products  a  year. 


5wit3erlanD* 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  is  dated  May  29,  1874.  There  is  a  par- 
liament of  two  houses,  a  State  Council  and  a  National  Council.  The  first  step 
towards  legislative  action  may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  popular  initiative,  and 
laws  passed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  popular  voice. 
Whenever  a  petition  demanding  the  revision  or  annulment  of  a  measure  passed 
by  the  Legislature  is  presented  by  30,000  citizens,  or  the  alteration  is  demanded 
by  eight  cantons,  the  law  in  question  must  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
nation. 

Area  15,976  square  miles;  population  about  3,000,000.  Absolute  liberty  of 
creed  prevails.    Education  is  free  and  compulsory. 

Principal  towns:  Geneva,  78,777;  Basel,  75,114;  Berne,  47,620;  Lausanne, 
35,623;  Zurich,  103,271. 

The  soil  of  the  country  is  divided  among  300,000  peasant  proprietors,  repre- 
senting 2,000,000  people.  There  are  4,700  factories.  In  1895,  2,267  miles  of  rail- 
way were  open  for  traffic. 


Portugal. 

Portugal  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Constitution  recognizes  four 
powers  in  the  State:  the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  "mod- 
erating" authority,  the  last  of  which  is  ve-ted  in  the  Sovereign.  There  are  two 
legislative  Chambers,  the  "Camar^i  dos  Pares,"  or  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
"Camara  dos  Deputados,"  or  House  of  Commons,  which  are  conjunctively  called 
the  Cortes  Geraes.  The  law  of  July  24,  1885,  provided  for  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  peerages,  though  only  by  a  gradual  process. 


2(;2  PORTUGAL— BELGIUM. 


Reio-nino-  King,  Carlos  L,  bora  September  28,  1863,  married,  May  22,  1886, 
Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Philippe  Due  d'Orleans,  Comte  de  Paris;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  October  19,  1889. 

Portugal  has  an  area  of  30,655  square  miles,  on  which  live  (1890)  4,463,562 

PC°  In'  1890  but  three  towns  had  above  20,000  population.  Lisbon,  307,661; 
Oporto,  139,856;  Braga,  23,089.  ..j  .  ..■ 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  State  religion,  but  all  denominations  are 
tolerated.  .         ."■ ■ 

By  a  law  enacted  in  1844  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  a  place  of  public  instruction;  but  this  prescription  is  far  from  being  enforced, 
and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  children  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
really  attend  school.  According  to  official  returns  of  the  total  population,  at 
the  close  of  1S78,  the  number  of  illiterate  inhabitants  in  Portugal  and  its  islands 
is  stated  to  be  3,751,774,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  including,  how- 
ever, young  children. 

In  1894  the  public  debt  was  $30,553,500.  Imports,  $39,408,000;  exports, 
$30,019,680. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  1892  was  1,419  miles,  of  which  914 
miles  belonged  to  the  State.  All  the  railways  receive  subventions  from  the 
State. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.  The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  for 
4,500  reis.  In  the  present  derangement  of  the  monetary  system,  Bank  of  Por- 
tugal paper  is  chiefly  in  circulation. 


Belgium, 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  1831,  Belgium  is  "a  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative and  hereditary  monarchy."  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
King,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  The  royal  succession  is 
in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  No  act  of  the  King  can 
have  effect  unless  countersigned  by  one  of  his  ministers,  who  thus  becomes 
responsible  for  it.    The  King  convokes,  prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  Chambers. 

Leopold  II.,  born  April  9,  1835,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  December  10,  1865. 

According  to  the  law  amending  the  Constitution,  promulgated  7th  Septem- 
ber, 1893,  the  Senate  consists  of  members  elected  for  eight  years,  partly  directly, 
and  partly  indirectly. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  are  elected  directly.  Their 
number  is  proportioned  to  the  population,  and  cannot  exceed  one  for  every  40,- 
000  inhabitants.  They  sit  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years,  ex- 
cept that  after  a  dissolution  a  general  election  takes  place. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  meet  annually  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
must  sit  for  at  least  forty  days;  but  the  King  has  the  power  of  convoking  them 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  of  dissolving  them  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  In  the  latter  case  a  new  election  must  take  place  within  forty  days, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two  months.  An  adjournment  cannot  be 
made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers. 
Money  bills  and  bills  relating  to  the  contingent  for  the  army  originate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives. 

Belgium  has  an  area  of  11,373  English  square  miles.  Her  population  in  1894 
was  6,341,958. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1890,  there  are  2.485,072  Belgians  who 
speak  French  only;  2.744,271  who  speak  Flemish  only;  32,206,  German  only; 
700,997,  French  and  Flemish;  58,590,  French  and  German:  7,028,  Flemish  and 
German;  36,185  who  speak  all  three  languages;  and  4,972  who  do  not  speak  any 
of  the  three. 

There  are  four  large  cities:  Brussels  and  suburbs,  507,958;  Antwerp,  256,- 
620;  Liege,  100,848;  Ghent,  155,746. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  by  nearly  the  eutire  population  of 
Belgium.     The  Protestants  number  only  10,000,  while  the  Jews  number  about 
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4,000.  Pull  religious  liberty  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  part  of  the  in- 
come of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  is  paid  from  the  national  treasury. 

By  a  law  of  1842  each  commune  was  required  to  have  at  least  one  primary 
school,  and  in  1884  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  Government  pays  one-sixth, 
the  province  one-sixth,  and  the  commune  four-sixths  of  the  expenditure.  The 
total  sum  spent  on  elementary  education  in  1893  was  30,263,534  francs  by  State, 
provinces,  and  communes,  and  including  fees,  etc. 

There  were  in  the  school  year  1892-93,  59  industrial  schools,  with  16,502 
pupils;  they  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  provinces,  and  communes. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  above  fifteen  years  who  could  not  read  or 
write  at  the  census  of  1890  was  26.9  per  cent.,  and  between  seven  and  fifteen 
years  26.7  per  cent.  In  the  year  1895  there  were  61,543  young  men  called  out  for 
military  service,  and  of  this  number  7,02S  could  neither  read  nor  write;  30,182 
could  simply  read  and  write;  and  655  for  whom  there  is  no  return. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1896,  $71,122,000;  expenditures,  $70,861,000;  na- 
tional debt,  $443,075,229. 

Almost  the  entire  debt  of  Belgium  was  raised  for  and  devoted  to  works  of 
public  utility,  particularlv  the  construction  of  State  railways. 

Imports  1894,  $540,616,156;  exports,  $484,912,086. 

The  length  of  railways  open  in  Belgium  on  January  1,  1895,  was:  lines 
worked  by  the  State,  2,025  miles ;  worked  by  companies,  795  miles ;  total,  2,820  miles. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  five  Continental  States  —  comprising  besides, 
France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Switzerland — which  formed  a  Monetary  League  in 
1865.  

H)enmarfe* 

The  present  Constitution  of  Denmark  is  embodied  in  the  charter  of  June  5, 
1849,  which  was  modified  in  some  important  respects  in  1855  and  1863,  but  again 
restored,  with  various  alterations,  by  a  statute  which  obtained  the  royal  sanc- 
tion on  July  28,  1866.  According  to  this  charter,  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
King  and  his  responsible  ministers,  and  the  right  of  making  and  amending  laws 
in  the  Rigsdag,  or  Diet,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereign.  The  King 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  State.  The  Rigsdag  comprises  the  Landsthing  and  the 
Folkething,  the  former  being  a  Senate  or  Upper  House,  and  the  latter  a  House 
of  Commons. 

The  reigning  King,  Christian  IX.,  born  April  8,  1818,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  November  15,  1863.  Married,  May  26,  1842,  to  Queen  Louise,  born  Sep- 
tember 7, 1817. 

Denmark  covers  15,289  square  miles  (English)  and  contains  a  population  of 
2,185,335. 

In  1890  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  was  the  only  large  city  in  the  kingdom;  it 
had,  with  suburbs,  375,251  inhabitants. 

The  established  religion  of  Denmark  is  the  Lutheran,  which  was  introduced 
as  early  as  1536.  Complete  religious  toleration  is  extended  to  every  sect,  and  no 
civil  disabilities  attach  to  Dissenters.     In  1885  there  were  1,353  clergymen. 

Elementary  education  has  been  widely  diffused  in  Denmark  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  in  1814  it  was  made  compulsory.  The  school  age  is 
from  7  to  14.    The  public  schools,  maintained  by  communal  rates,  are  free. 

The  revenue  for  1895,  $16,856,000;  expenditures,  $16,S55,000. 

The  public  debt  of  Denmark  is  $49,000,000. 

Imports  (1894)  $87,225,000;  exports,  $63,425,000. 

The  monetary  unit,  the  Krone,  is  of  the  value  of  Is.  \%d.,  or  about  18  kroner 
to  the  pound  sterling. 

The  standard  of  value  is  gold.     Silver  is  legal  tender  up  to  20  kroner. 

There  are  (1894)  railways  of  a  total  length  of  1.332  English  miles  open  for 
traffic  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  total,  about  1,067  English  miles  belong  to  the 
State,  the  total  cost  of  which  up  to  March  31,  1895,  was  190.0S0.660  kroner. 

The  soil  of  Denmark  is  greatly  subdivided,  owing  partly  to  the  law,  which 
interdicts  the  union  of  small  farms  into  larger  estates,  but  encourages,  in 
various  ways,  the  parceling  out  of  landed  property,  and  leaves  the  tenant 
entire  control  of  his  land  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid.  Of  the  total  area  of 
Denmark,  80  per  cent,  is  productive. 
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Ubc  metberlan&s- 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  Netherlands  after  its  reconstruction  as  a  king- 
dom was  given  in  1815,  and  was  revised  in  1848  and  in  1887.  According  to  this 
charter  the  Netherlands  form  a  constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
royal  succession  is  in  the  direct  male  line  in  the  order  of  primogeniture;  in  de- 
fault of  male  heirs,  the  female  line  ascends  the  throne. 

The  present  Sovereign,  Wilhelmina  Helena  Pauline  Maria,  born  August  31, 
18S0,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father,  Willem  III.,  November 
23,  1890. 

The  executive  power  of  the  State  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Sovereign,  while 
the  whole  legislative  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament, 
the  latter— called  the  States-General — consisting  of  two  Chambers.  The  Upper 
or  First  Chamber  is  composed  of  50  members,  elected  by  the  Provincial  States 
from  among  the  most  highly  assessed  inhabitants  of  the  eleven  provinces,  or 
from  among  some  high  and  important  functionaries,  mentioned  by  bill. 

The  Government  and  the  Second  Chamber  only  have  the  right  of  introduc- 
ing new  bills;  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Chamber  being  restricted  to  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  them,  without  the  right  of  inserting  amendments. 

The  area  in  1894  was  12,648  square  miles,  and  the  population  4,795,646.  The 
three  largest  cities  are  Amsterdam,  450,189;  Rotterdam,  234,916;  The  Hague, 
180,454. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
complete  social  equality  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  religious  confessions. 
The  royal  family  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  government  of  the  Reformed  Church  is  Presbyterian;  while  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  under  an  archbishop,  of  Utrecht,  and  four  bishops. 

There  are  ample  accommodations,  public  and  private,  for  educating  the 
children  of  Holland,  and  in  1895  there  were  few  among  the  many  conscripts  ex- 
amined that  could  not  read  and  write. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  is  largely  effected  by  the  religious  societies  and  organ- 
ized private  charity.  The  State  does  not  interfere,  except  when  no  relief  is  to  be 
obtained  from  private  charity;  in  that  case  the  pauper  must  be  supported  by  the 
commune  where  he  is  living.  The  communes  grant  small  subsidies  to  the 
private  societies;  there  is  no  poor  rate  in  the  Netherlands.  Mendicity  and  vag- 
abondage are  treated  as  a  crime,  and  persons  so  convicted  can  be  placed  in  a 
State-work  establishment.  Workhouses  for  the  poor  are  found  in  many  com- 
munes. 

The  number  of  poor  relieved,  either  temporarily  or  continuously,  during  the 
year  1892  was  253,818,  or  5.43  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  This  is  rather 
above  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1893,  there  were  under  culture,  855,141 ;  pasture, 
1,136,540;  gardens  and  orchards,  54,416;  forest,  228,425  hestares.  Total,  2,274,- 
522  hectares,  or  920,500  acres. 

In  1S94  the  State  owned  891  miles  of  the  1,667  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 

MONEY. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  10-rlorin  piece,  weighing  6.720  grammes,  .900  fine, 
and  thus  containing  6.048  grammes  of  fine  gold.  The  unit  of  the  silver  coinage 
is  the  florin,  weighing  10  grammes,  .945  fine,  and  containing  9.45  grammes  of 
fine  silver.  &  6 

Gold  is  legal  tender,  and  the  silver  coins  issued  before  1875. 


Sweden  anfc  1Florwa£, 

Since  November  4  1814,  when  Carl  XIII.  of  Sweden  was  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Norway  have  together  formed  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

».  J     f  ?r8?    ^TJ8  £SCf  H;>  b0rn  Janilar7  21,  1829.     Succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  death  of  his  brother,  King  Carl  XV.,  September,  18,  1872.  Married 
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June  6,  1857,  to  Queen  Sophia,  born  July  9,  1836,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  Wil- 
helm  of  Nassau. 

Both  Sweden  and  Norway  have  legislative  chambers. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Diet,  composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  house,  make  all  laws  intended  for 
domestic  administration;  the  executive  and  political  power  are  vested  in  the 
King. 

The  population  in  Sweden  is  mainly  rural. 

In  1894  two  cities  had  upwards  of  100,000  inhabitants :  Stockholm,  264,585, 
aud  Goteborg,  111,234. 

The  mass  of  the  people  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  Church,  recog- 
nized as  the  State  religion. 

Public  elementary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  and  children 
not  attending  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  must  furnish 
proofs  of  having  been  privately  educated.  In  1893  there  were  10,8S9  elementary 
schools,  with  14,293  teachers,  and  705,905  pupils. 

The  number  of  paupers  assisted  in  1893  was  252,652. 

The  revenue  for  1896  will  exceed  $26,000,000,  which  equals  the  outlay  for  the 
same  year.  Imports  (1893)  $96,564,649.  Exports,  $82,252,441.  Public  debt, 
$75,000,000. 

At  the  end  of  1894  Sweden  had  5,734  miles  of  railway,  of  which  1,899  miles 
is  the  property  of  the  State. 

NORWAY. 

The  Storthing,  or  Great  Court,  exercises  the  legislative  power.  This  body 
has  a  meeting  yearly,  and  to  sit  longer  than  two  months  must  get  a  permit  from 
the  Kiug. 

When  ready  for  work,  the  Storthing  divides  itself  into  two  houses :  the 
"Lagthing"  and  the  "Odelsthing,"  or  upper  and  lower  house. 

The  principal  ordinary  business  of  the  Storthing  is  to  enact  or  repeal  laws, 
to  impose  taxes,  to  supervise  the  financial  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  to  vote  the 
amounts  required  for  the  public  expenditure,  and  to  examine  treaties  concluded 
with  foreign  powers. 

Two  cities  in  Norway  have  a  population  exceeding  50,000:  Christiauia,  151,- 
239;  Bergen,  50,684. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  religion  is  the  national  church;  its  clergy  are 
nominated  by  the  King.    To  all  but  Jesuits  there  is  freedom  of  worship. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  from  six  and  a  half  in  towns 
and  seven  in  the  country  to  fourteen.  In  1891  (the  latest  date  for  which  there 
are  statistics)  there  were  in  the  country  6,144  public  elementary  schools  with 
232,356  pupils,  and  in  towns  1,749  classes  with  55,371  pupils. 

For  1896  the  revenue  estimate  was  $15,000,000  for  current  expenses.  Imports 
and  exports  1894,  $33,000,000  and  $34,000,000  respectively.  National  debt,  $33,- 
500,000.     Of  the  1,002  miles  of  railway,  the  State  owns  960  miles. 

Sweden  and  Norway  cover  297,321  square  miles,  and  have  6,S74,100  inhab- 
itants. 

MONEY. 

By  a  treaty  signed  May  27,  1873,  with  additional  treaty  of  October  16,  1S75. 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  adopted  the  same  monetary  system.  (See  Den- 
mark.) 


TTurfeep* 

(OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.) 

Reigning  Sultan,  Abdul-Haniid  II.,  born  September  22,  1S42  (15  Shabau 
1245),  the  second  son  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  elder  brother,  Sultan  Murad  V.,  August  31,  1S76. 

The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  absolute,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the 
accepted  truths  of  the  Mahometan  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Prophet. 
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The  total  area  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  (including  States  nominally  subject) 
may  be  estimated  at  1,609,240  square  miles,  and  its  total  population  at  about  39,- 
212,000. 

Constantinople,  the  capital  and  largest  city,  has  895,470  inhabitants,  the 
most  heterogeneous  population  in  the  world. 

The  Mahometan  religion  is  so  bound  up  with  the  State  that  without  the 
former  the  latter  would  perish. 

The  Mahometan  clergy  are  subordinates  to  the  She'ik-ul-Islam.  Their 
offices  are  hereditary,  and  they  can  only  be  removed  by  Imperial  irad6.  A  priest- 
hood, however,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  a  separate  class,  to 
whom  alone  the  right  of  officiating  in  religious  services  belongs,  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  in  Turkey.  Not  only  may  officers  of  the  State  be  called  upon  to  perform 
the  rites,  but  any  member  of  the  congregation,  who  has  the  requisite  voice  and 
is  of  reputable  character,  maybe  desired  to  take  the  place  of  "the  Imam,  and 
either  recite  verses  of  the  Koran  or  lead  in  prayer.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Koran  constitutes  the  code  of  law  and  charter  of  rights,  as  well  as  the  religious 
guide,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  professors  and  interpreters  of  the  law. 

Although  the  Koran  and  Mutelka  advise  the  education  of  the  young,  there 
are  few  schools  in  Turkey  outside  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  revenue  for  1893  was  $85,000,000,  with  expenditures  $10,000,000  in  excess 
of  that  sum.    Imports,  $90,000,000;  exports,  $55,000,000. 

Since  the  summer  of  1888,  Turkey  has  been  in  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  main  lines  start  from  Constantinople  and  from 
Salonica.     From  this  latter  port  is  now  the  shortest  route  to  Egypt. 


(3reece» 

The  Constitution  of  Greece,  adopted  October  29,  1864,  vests  the  whole  legis- 
lative power  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the  Boule,  consisting  of  207  represent- 
atives, elected  by  manhood  suffrage  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Representatives 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  electors  twenty-one.  The  elections  take 
place  by  ballot,  and  each  candidate  must  be  put  in  nomination  by  the  requisition 
of  at  least  one-thirtieth  of  the  voters  of  an  electoral  district.  The  Boule  must 
meet  annually  for  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  months. 

King  George  I.,  born  December  24,  1845,  is  the  second  son  (Wilhelm)  of  the 
present  King  of  Denmark,  was  elected  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the  National 
Assembly  at  Athens,  March  18  (30),  1863,  and  landed  in  Greece  November  2, 
1863. 

Greece,  at  the  census  of  1889,  had  a  total  population  of  2,187,208—1,133,625 
males  and  1,053,583  females— living  on  an  area  of  25,041  English  square  miles. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  are  adherents  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Before  the  census  of  18S9,  there  were  1,902,800  be- 
longing to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  14,677  other  Christians,  mainly  Roman 
Catholics;  5,792  Jews;  and  24,165  Mohammedans.  By  the  terms  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  1864,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State, 
but  complete  toleration  and  liberty  of  worship  is  guaranteed  to  all  other  sects. 

All  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  12  years  are  required  to  attend  school ; 
but  as  the  law  is  strictly  enforced  in  cities  only,  there  are  many  thousands  in 
the  rural  districts  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  largest  city  in  Greece,  Athens,  has  107,251  inhabitants  by  the  last  cen- 
0894)  W7AM  000 9o)'  $18'000'000-      Expenditures,     $17,400,000.    Public    debt 

Railways  were  open  for  traffic  in  1894  for  a  length  of  555  miles,  of  which  92 
miles  belonged  to  the  State,  while  304  miles  were  under  construction  by  the 
State.  J 

Greece  entered  in  1868  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

The  Drachma,  of  100  lepta,  is  equivalent  to  the  franc 
m*  BJ  R°yal  d??ree  ^January  30,  1893,  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
n?p  ^ol^rl1  ^T^'  Russia;  Spain,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States, 
aie  accepted  by  the  Treasury  and  by  private  persons  as  legal  tender,  one-fourth 
per  cent,  being  deducted  from  their  nominal  value. 
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Dominion  of  (Ianafca* 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Queen;  and  a  parliament  of  two  houses.  The  members  of  the  first  house, 
ior  senate,  are  nominated  for  life  by  the  Governor-General;  the  commons,  or 
members  of  the  second  house  are  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Present  Governor-General :  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  appointed  in  1893. 

Area  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  On- 
tario, Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  seven  provinces,  944,166  square  miles;  Terri- 
tories and  Arctic  Islands,  2,371,481;  or  total  for  all  Canada,  3,315,647  square 
miles.     Population  in  1S91,  4,S33,230. 

In  British  North  America  there  is  no  State  church.  The  church  of  England 
has  twenty  bishops  and  1,000  clergy  in  Canada.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  there 
are  1,000,000  Catholics. 

In  the  public  schools  there  are  over  1,000,000  pupils. 

Large  cities.— Montreal,  216,650;  Toronto,  181,220;  Quebec,  63,090. 

Agriculture. — Of  the  total  area  of  Canada  in  1891,  there  were  28,537,242  acres 
of  improved  land  out  of  60,2S7,730  acres  of  occupied  land.  Of  the  improved 
lands,  19,904,826  acres  were  under  crop,  being  4,792,542  acres  more  than  were 
under  crop  in  1881.  The  acreage  under  pasture  in  1891  was  15,284,788  acres,  an 
increase  of  8,899,226  acres  since  1881. 

In  1S94  $954,451  in  gold  and  $409,239  in  silver  were  coined  from  the  output  of 
Canadian  mines. 

Length  of  railways  in  Canada  (June,  1894),  15,768  miles. 

From  Montreal  to  Vancouver  by  rail,  thence  by  steamer  to  Yokohama,  con- 
sumes but  14  days. 

In  1894  the  post  office  savings  banks  held  for  depositors,  $25,257,868. 

The  parliamentary  election,  on  June  24th,  1896,  carried  into  power  the  Liberal 
Party.  This  is  the  first  defeat  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  eighteen  years.  Hon. 
Wilfred  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  Freuch  extraction. 

MONEY. 

The  Dollar  of  100  Cents.     Average  Bate  of  Exchange  —  4s. 

The  value  of  the  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fixed  by  law  as  follows : — 
The  sovereign,  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  and  two-third  cents;  the  crown  piece, 
one  dollar  and  twenty  cents ;  the  half-crown  piece,  sixty  cents ;  the  florin,  forty- 
eight  cents;    the  shilling,  twenty-four  cents;    the  sixpence,  twelve  cents. 

The  coins  in  circulation  in  Canada  are  all  struck  in  England.  Canada  has  no 
gold  coinage  of  its  own,  but  the  English  Sovereign  and  the  United  States  gold 
eagle  of  ten  dollars,  with  its  multiples  and  halves,  are  legal.  Notes  are  issued 
exclusively  by  the  Government  for  four,  two  and  one  dollar,  fifty  and  twenty-five 
cents,  no  bank  being  allowed  to  issue  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  five  dollars. 


Ube  IRepubiic  of  /Ifceiico* 

Mexico  is  a  Federative  Republic  of  twenty-seven  States,  two  territories  and 
the  Federal  District. 

A  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  exercise  legislative  power,  and  a 
President  the  executive. 

President  of  the  Republic,  General  D.  Porfirio  Diaz;  first  elected  in  1876 ; 
re-elected  in  1896  for  four  years;  his  fifth  term. 

In  1894  the  population  was  estimated  at  12,080,725,  and  area  751,700  square 
miles.  Of  the  total  population  19  per  cent,  are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white 
race,  43  per  cent,  of  mixed  race,  and  38  per  cent,  of  Indian  race.  The  Indians 
are  stated  to  be  rapidly  decreasing;  forming,  it  was  stated,  in  1874,  one-half  the 
population,  in  1882  they  were  returned  at  3,765,044.  Distinctions  of  race  are  abol- 
ished by  the  Constitution  of  1824.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  race  only  a  very 
small  proportion  can  be  regarded  as  civilized. 

The  chief  cities  are  the  capital,  Mexico,  with  a  population  (estimated  1893) 
of  329,535;  Guadalajara,  95,000;  Puebla,  110,000;  San  Luis  Potosi,  62,573;  Guana- 
juato, 52,112;  Leon,  47,739;  Monterey,  52,000;  Aguascalientes,  32,355;    Merida, 
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30,000;    Colima, 


32,000;   Vera  Cruz    (1895),   30,000;   Oaxaca,  27,856;   Morelia 
25,124;  Pachuca,  40,500;  Jalapa,  18,000. 

In  1890  the  number  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  capital  was  7,215. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  church  is  independent  of 
the  State.  , 

No  ecclesiastical  body  can  acquire  landed  property.    Education  is  free  * 
compulsory.    In  1893  there  were  346,555  pupils  in  the  Government  schools. 

There  are  eleven  mints  in  the  Republic,  coining  on  an  average  $25,000,000 
annually.  Most  of  the  silver  exported  is  shipped  in  the  shape  of  dollars,  which 
find  their  way  chiefly  to  China,  Indo-China  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coinage  by  Mexican  mints  for  three  years 


Year. 

Silver  Dollars. 

Gold  Dollars. 

Copper 
Dollars. 

Total. 

1891-92                         ---  -- 

25,527,018 
27,132,376 

291,940 
361,672 
553,978 

156,694 
74,460 

25,975,652 

1892-93  .                       

27  ,§68,508 

1893-94 

30,185,611 

80,739,589 

The  silver  peso  or  dollar  of  100  centavos  is  of  the  nominal  value  of  4s,  actual 
value  variable  (average  2o%  pence). 

The  10-peso  gold  piece  weighs  27-0643  grammes,  -875  fine,  and  thus  contains 
23-6813  grammes  of  fine  gold. 

In  1895  there  were  6,322  miles  of  railway  and  127  miles  of  tramway  in  opera- 
tion, while  fifty-seven  miles  of  railway  were  completed  but  not  open.  Of  the 
total  length,  889  miles  have  been  built  by  Mexican  capital  and  5,617  miles  by 
foreign  capital.  The  capital  invested  up  to  1891  by  English  companies  was 
£14,601,380,  and  by  American  companies,  $245,126,249. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  1895  was  39,193  English  miles,  of  which 
26,152  miles  belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
the  States,  companies,  and  the  railways.  There  were  in  all  about  800  offices. 
The  telephone  had  a  network  of  7,459  miles. 


Umports  anb  Exports  of  Boofes. 

VALUE  OK   BOOKS   AND   OTHER  PRINTED  MATTER  IMPORTED  PROM,  AND  EXPORTED  TO,  OTHER 
COUNTRIES,  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  MAT,  1896. 


United  Kingdom - 

France - 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America 

Mexico.. 

Central  American  States  and  British  Honduras. 
Cuba 


Puerto  Rico 

Santo  Domingo 

Other  Westlndies  and  Bermuda- 
Argentina  .- 

Brazil.. 

Colombia 

Other  South  America 

China 

Japan 

British  Australasia 

British  India  and  Ea6t  Indies... 

Other  Asia  and  Oceanica 

Africa 

Other  countries 


Totals $1,868,005 


TxMPORTED  FROM 


Free. 


$702,608 

237,366 

657,097 

146,970 

33,229 


90,735 


Dutiable. 


$920,697 

60,902 

289,867 

51,916 

23,104 


1,539 
18,629 


4,126 


$1,370,780 


Exported 
to 


$693,331 

49,783 

108,645 

43,657 

547,903 

101,284 

74,566 

19,556 

2,346 

1,067 

62,920 

24,025 

47,358 

103,189 

93,417 

8,922 


64,688 
28,767 
44,172 
36,029 
1,135 


$2,156,760 


For  the  year  1895  the  exports  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  to  China  and 
Hong  Kong  amounted  to  $13,538,  and  the  imports  from  there,  to  $1,764.  The  ex- 
ports to  Japan  amounted  to  $14,177,  and  the  imports  from  there,  to  $1,550. 
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Bulgaria. 

The  principality  of  Bulgaria,  like  Roumania,  grew  out  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin,  July  13,  1878. 

Prince:  Ferdinand,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  born  February  26,  1861, elected  July  7, 
1S87.  Population  about  3,000,000;  area,  38,562  square  miles.  Main  products, 
wheat,  wine,  tobacco,  silk  and  attar  of  roses. 

Length  of  railways,  139  miles. 


IRoumania. 

Roumania,  formerly  a  part  of  Turkey,  is  now  a  kingdom.  Area,  46,314 
square  miles;  population,  5,376,000.  King:  Charles,  born  April  20,  1839.  Pro- 
claimed King,  March  26,  1S81. 

Capital,  Bucharest;  population,  221,805. 

The  chief  product  is  corn,  of  which  about  $19,000,000  is  exported  annually. 

Length  of  railways,  1,700  miles. 


Senna* 

Servia  is  a  kingdom.  Reigning  King:  Alexander  who  ascended  the  throne 
April  13,  1893. 

The  legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  King  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Assembly. 

Area,  19,050  square  miles;    population,  2,28S,259. 

The  State  religion  of  Servia  is  Greek-Orthodox.  There  is  unrestricted 
liberty  of  conscience. 

Elementary  education  in  Servia  is  compulsory,  and  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  including  the  university,  education  is  free. 

Servia  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  has  almost  no  manufacturing  indus- 
try- There  are  no  large  estates  in  Servia;  every  peasant  cultivates  his  own  free- 
hold. 

There  are  363  miles  of  railway  in  operation.  Belgrade,  the  capital,  has 
54,763  inhabitants. 


Central  Hmerica* 

COSTA  RICA. 


The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  an  independent  State  since  the  year  1821,  and 
forming  part  from  1824  to  1829  of  the  Confederation  of  Central  America,  is 
governed  under  a  Constitution  first  promulgated  in  1S70,  but  modified  very 
frequently  since  that  date. 

The  area  is  estimated  at  23,000  English  square  miles,  and  the  population  at 
243,205.  Main  products:  coffee  and  bananas.  Religion:  Roman  Catholic.  In 
1892  the  267  schools  of  the  Republic  had  11,472  pupils.  Capital,  San  Jose, 
19,326.    There  are  147  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Republic  of  Guatemala,  established  in  1847,  has  an  area  of  63,400  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  1,800,000.  Religion:  Roman  Catholic.  Education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  Coffee,  sugar  and  fruits  are  the  main  products.  Capital, 
New  Guatemala,  74,000. 

HONDURAS. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  contains  42,658  English  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  450,000.  The  principal  exports  are  mahogany,  coffee,  india 
rubber  and  fruits.     Capital,  Tegucigalpa,  15,000. 
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NICARAGUA. 

The  new  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  was  proclaimed  on  July 
4,  1894. 

Area,  49,200  English  square  miles;  population,  420,000.  Main  products  cat- 
tle and  bananas.  There  are  ninety-one  mfles  of  railway  open.  Capital,  Mana- 
gua, 15,000. 

SALVADOR. 

The  Republic  of  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central  American  Republics. 
Area,  7,228  English  square  miles;  population,  651,130.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  hides  are  exported.     Capital,  San  Salvador,  18,000. 

A  railway  thirty-four  and  one-half  miles  in  length  connects  Acajutla  with 
Ateos,  twenty-one  miles  from  the  capital. 


argentine  IRepublic* 

The  Constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Provincias  Unidas  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  bears  date  May  15,  1853,  with  modifica- 
tions in  1860,  when  Buenos  Ayres  joined  the  confederacy.  By  its  provisions  the 
executive  power  is  left  to  a  President,  elected  for  six  years  by  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  provinces. 

Population,  3,973,626;  area,  1,125,086  square  miles. 

Although  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  that  of 
the  State,  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  In  1891,  272,880  dollars  were  set  down 
in  the  budget  for  public  worship. 

Primary  education  is  free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14 
years  of  age. 

The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  1895,  in  the  fourteen  provinces  and 
nine  national  territories,  was  15,000,000  acres,  or  about  6.2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  available  for  cultivation,  which  is  put  at  240,000,000  acres. 

The  capital,  Buenos  Ayres,  has  665,243  inhabitants. 

Miles  of  railway,  8,156. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1894  the  value  of  77,814,696  dollars  (84.7  per  cent.) 
and  of  the  exports  55,350,514  dollars  (52.3  per  cent.)  passed  through  the  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Bolivia* 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880. 
By  its  provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  a  term 
of  four  years  by  direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  period  of  office;  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with  a 
Congress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  area  of  Bolivia  was  estimated  in  1869  at  842,729  English  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  close  upon  two  millions. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  recognized  religion  of  the  State;  the  exercise  of 
other  forms  of  worship  is  permitted  in  the  settlements. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  nominally  obligatory. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  Wheat,  maize,  barley,  beans, 
potatoes  are  produced  for  local  consumption,  and  coffee  is  exported  to  Chile  and 
Argentina.  Sugar  is  grown  for  the  purpose  of  distillation,  but  much  more  is 
imported  from  Peru.  The  production  of  rubber  is  increasing,  and  cinchona  and 
coca  are  important  products.  Cattle,  sheep  and  llamas  are  numerous.  The 
wool  produce  is  woven  into  coarse  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  Llamas  are 
employed  for  transport  purposes. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia  includes  silver,  copper,  tin,  antimony,  bis- 
muth, gold  and  borax.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi  are  estimated  to  have  yielded, 
from  their  discovery  in  1545  down  to  1864,  about  600,000.000  sterling.  The 
total  output  of  all  the  silver  mines  in  1894  is  estimated  at  22,000,000  ounces.  The 
chief  mines  (mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners)  are  at  Huanchaca,  Potosi,  Col- 
quechaca  and  Oruro. 
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A  railway  connects  the  Chilian  port  of  Antofagasta  with  the  Bolivian  fron- 
tier at  Ascotan,  and  it  thence  proceeds  as  far  as  Uyuni  in  Bolivian  territory; 
from  Uyuni  there  is  a  branch  to  Huanchaca  and  the  extension  to  Oruro  is  now 
complete.  Nearly  500  miles  of  this  railway  are  built  in  Bolivian  territory.  The 
exports  in  1894  are  estimated  at  £1,982,500,  the  chief  items  being  silver, 
15,000,000  ounces,  value  £1,562.500;  copper,  3.000  tons,  value  £100,000;  tin  and 
tin  ore,  4,000  tons,  value  £100,000;  rubber,  800  tons,  value  £160,000;  also  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  gold,  coffee,  cocoa  and  cinchona. 


Bra3il. 

In  1807  the  royal  family  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil;  in  1815  the  colony  was 
declared  4*a  kingdom;"  and  the  Portuguese  Court  having  returned  to  Europe  in 
1821,  a  national  congress  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  on  May  13, 1822,  Dom 
Pedro,  eldest  son  of  King  Joao  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  "Perpetual  De- 
fender" of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  country  on  Septem 
fcer  7,  1822,  and  was  chosen  "Constitutional  Emperor  and  Perpetual  Defender'' 
on  October  12th  following.  In  1831  he  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor  of  hi*  only 
son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned  as  Emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when,  by 
a  revolution,  he  was  dethroned  and  he  and  his  family  exiled,  and  Brazil  declared 
a  Republic  under  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

Area,  3,209,878  square  miles;  population  (1S90),  14,068,268. 

Cities — In  1890  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  522,651 ;  of  Bahia,  200,- 
000;  of  Pernarnbuco,  190,000;  Belem,  65,000;  San  Paulo,  35,000;  Ceara,  35,000; 
Maranhao,  3S.000;  Porto  Alegre,  45.000;  Parahyba,  40,000. 

The  established  religion  under  the  Empire  was  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
under  the  Republic  the  connection  between  church  and  State  has  been  abolished 
and  absolute  equality  declared  among  all  forms  of  religion. 

Primary  education  is  gratuitous,  "in  1889  there  were  8,365,997  illiterates  in 
Brazil. 

Brazil  is  an  agricultural  country,  though  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  soil  has 
been  brought  under  culture.  Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cultivated,  aud  after 
that  sugar,  tobacco  and  cotton.  The  annual  vield  of  coffee  is  estimated  at 
8,000,000  bags;  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone  the  coffee  yield  in  1894-95  was  2,750,000 
bags,  that  for  1895-96  being  estimated  at  2,000.000  bags  (60  kilos). 

Both  the  forests  and  mines  of  Brazil  are  of  value,  but  little  has  been  done  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  mines,  with  certain  reservations,  belong  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil.  In  Minas  Geraes  there  are  five  important  gold  mines  worked 
by  English  companies  and  one  by  a,  French  company.  Of  three  of  these  the 
product  in  1891  was  valued  at  £73,935.  Diamond  mining  is  also  carried  on. 
Vast  quantities  of  iron  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  cannot  be  worked  from  want 
of  fuel. 

Brazil  possessed  in  1895  railways  of  a  total  length  of  7,492  English  miles 
open  for  traffic,  besides  4,321  miles  iu  process  of  construction,  6,064  under  sur- 
vey and  8,091  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  lines  open,  1,750  miles  were  Union  lines, 
1,993  miles  were  subventioned  lines,  921  miles  were  non-subventioned  lines  and 
2,828  miles  were  lines  conceded  to  or  administered  by  States.  Of  those  under  con- 
struction, 611  miles  were  Union  lines,  and  2,454  were  subventioned,  376  miles 
were  non-subventioned,  and  880  miles  belonged  to  States. 


The  Republic  of  Chile  threw  off  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  by  the 
declaration  of  independence  of  September  18.  1810,  finally  freeing  itself  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain  in  1818.  The  Constitution,  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  1833,  with  a  few  subsequent  amendments,  establishes  three  powers  in 
the  State — the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  National  Congress,  consisting  of  two  assemblies,  called  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

Area.  293,270  square  miles;  population,  2,963,687.  Valparaiso,  the  capital, 
has  230,990  inhabitants. 


U2  COLOMBIA. 


The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  religion  of  the  State,  but  by  the  Constitution  all 
religions  are  respected  and  protected.    Education  is  gratuitous  and  at  the  costof 

C  About  1,500,000  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Chile  pro- 
duces annually  about  27,500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8  250,000  bushels  of  other 
Mrealfl  besides  fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.  In  1888,  66,030  gallons  of  wine  were 
!-x  mrted  Over  500,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000,000  sheep,  goats,  etc.  are 
annually  reared  in  the  country.  Of  mineral  produce  the  annual  yield  of  copper 
is  about  400,000  metric  quintals;  of  silver,  160,000  kilogrammes;  of  gold,  oOO 
kilogrammes;  of  coal,  10,000,000  metric  tons;  while  manganese  and  other 
minerals  are  obtained.  „«,-„»  j  * 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  are  estimated  to  cover  89,177  hectares,  and  to  con- 
tain 2  316  millions  of  metric  quintals  of  the  nitrate  of  commerce.  The  total  pro- 
duct is  stated  to  have  been  550,000  tons  in  1884;  420,000  in  1885;  443,000  in  1886; 
702  000  in  1887;  773,000  in  1888;  903,000  in  1889;  1,009,000  in  1890;  and  877,000  in 
1891;  804,842  in  1892;  938,871  in  1893;  1,082,285  in  1894.  A  large  amount  of 
British  capital  has  recently  been  employed  in  developing  the  nitrate  industry 
of  Chile.  .      .       •  .;  ... 

Chile  was  the  first  State  in  South  America  in  the  construction  of  railways. 
In  1893  the  total  length  of  lines  open  for  traffic  was  782  English  miles,  of  which 
6S6  belonged  to  the  State. 

Colombia* 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and  was 
officially  constituted  December  27,  1819.  This  vast  Republic  split  up  into  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador  and  the  Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29, 1S32.  The  Con- 
stitution of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the  Republic  into  a  confederation  of  eight 
States,  under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina.  On  September  20, 1861,  the 
convention  of  Bogota  brought  out  the  confederation  under  the  new  name  Of 
United  States  of  New  Granada,  with  nine  States.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted  to  the  old  name  Colombia- 
United  States  of  Colombia. 

Area,  613,938  English  ,  square  miles;  population  (1881),  3,878,600.  The 
religion  of  the  nation  is  Roman  Catholic.  Other  forms  of  worship  are  tolerated. 
Primary  education  is  free,  but  not  compulsory. 

Colombia  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  gold  is  found  in  all  the  departments.  From 
Antioquia  alone  gold  valued  at  £40,000  is  exported  annually.  The  average 
annual  output  of  gold  and  silver  is  about  £823,000  in  value. 

Only  a  small  section  of  the  country  is  under  cultivation.  Much  of  the  soil 
is  fertile,  but  of  no  present  value,  from  want  of  means  of  communication  and 
transport.  Coffee  cultivation  is  extending  rapidly,  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar,  vege- 
table ivory,  rubber  and  dyewoods  are  produced,  besides  wheat,  maize,  plantains, 
etc.  In  Tolima  are  wide  grazing  districts,  the  total  number  of  cattle,  horses, 
mules  and  asses  in  the  department  being  390,000.  In  Colombia  the  number  of 
these  animals  is  estimated  at  3,465,000,  besides  3,487,000  goats,  sheep  and 
swine.    The  largest  city  is  Bogota,  the  capital,  120  000. 


Ecuador* 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador  was  constituted  May  11, 1830. 

By  its  Constitution,  dating  1884,  with  modifications  in  1887,  the  executive  is 
vested  in  a  President,  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  while  the  legislative 
power  is  given  to  a  Congress  of  two  Houses. 

The  area  of  Ecuador  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  divided  into  sixteen 
provinces  and  one  territorv,  with  about  1,270,000  inhabitants— whites,  100,000; 
mixed,  300,000;  Indians,  870.000.  Included  in  the  above  statement  are  the  Gala- 
pagos or  Tortoise  Islands,  with  an  area  of  2,400  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  200. 
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The  staple  product  of  Ecuador  is  cocoa,  but  coffee,  sugar  and  rice  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  Ecuador  is  eminently  auriferous.  Gold  washing  is  carried 
on  by  several  native  compauies. 

Quito,  the  capital,  has  80,000  population. 

The  State  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  no  other  is  tolerated.  Primary 
education  is  gratuitous  and  obligatory. 


jparaaua£. 

The  Republic  of  Paraguay  gained  its  independence  from  Spain   in  1811. 

The  area  is  9S,000  square  miles.  A  very  imperfect  census  of  March,  1887, 
the  population  as  329,645 — 155,425  men  and  174,220  women. 

Religion,  Roman  Catholic.    Education,  free  and  compulsory. 

The  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Paraguay  in  1891  was  861,954 ;  horses,  99,693 ; 
mules  and  asses,  4,621;  sheep,  62,920;  goats,  14,656;  pigs,  10,778.  Besides  yerba 
mate,  the  chief  products  are:  maize,  of  which  8,229,823  acres  were  cultivated 
in  1890;  manioc,  7,015,862  acres;  beans,  2,574,962  acres;  tobacco,  1,980,611  acres; 
sugar  cane,  887,796  acres;  mani,  719,816  acres;  potatoes  and  vegetables,  540,894 
acres;  rice,  371,492  acres;  lucerne,  192,736  acres;  cotton,  126,313  acres;  coffee, 
69,970  acres.  Chief  exports :  oranges,  hides  and  tobacco.  There  are  150  miles 
of  railway.    Capital,  Ascunsion,  35,000. 


IHruauas. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  declared  its  independence  August  25,  1825. 

The  area  of  Uruguay  is  estimated  at  72,110  English  square  miles,  with  a 
population,  in  1894,  of  776,314,  which,  it  is  stated,  to  allow  for  omissions,  should 
be  increased  by  6  percent.,  the  total  estimated  population  being  thus  822,892. 

Religion:  Roman  Catholic.    Primary  education  is  obligatory. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  chief  industry  of  Uruguay.  The 
pastoral  establishments  in  1893, 'according  to  declarations  made  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, contained  5,496,975  head  of  cattle,  398,475  horses,  10,643  mules,  and 
12,249,787  sheep.  The  total  value  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  Uruguay  is  esti- 
mated at  $73,038,000.  In  1894,  975,000  head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered.  In  1894, 
86,322,000 lbs.  of  wool  were  exported. 

About  l,200miles  of  railway  in  operation.    Capital,  Monte  Video,  216,000. 


pern* 

The  Republic  of  Peru,  formerly  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  Vice- 
royalties  in  South  America,  issued  its  declaration  of  independence  July  28,  1S21, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  a  war,  protracted  till  1824,  that  the  country  gained  its 
actual  freedom  from  Spanish  rule.  The  Republic  is  politically  divided  into 
departments,  and  the  departments  into  provinces.  The  present  Constitution; 
proclaimed  October  16, 1856,  was  revised  November  25,  1S60.  It  is  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States,  the  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives. 

Area,  455,000  square  miles;  population,  about  3,000,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  there  exists  absolute  political,  but  not 
religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibiting  the  public  exercise  of  auy  other 
religion  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the  State. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes,  and  is  free  in  the  public 
schools  that  are  maintained  by  the  municipalities.  High  schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Government  in  the  capitals  of  -the  departments,  and  in  some  provinces 
pupils  pav  a  moderate  fee.  There  is  in  Lima  a  central  university,  called 
"Universidad  de  San  Marcos,"  the  most  ancient  in  America. 
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The  staple  productions  of  Peru  are  cotton  and  coffee.  The  chief  coffee- 
growlug  district  la  that  of  Chanchamayo,  in  Central  Peru,  where  the  Peruvian 
Corporation  is  making  roads  and  bridges  and  introducing  colonists. 

Gold  is  found  in  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  departments  of  Peru,  but  mining 
operations  are  now,  in  general,  attended  with  little  success.  Many  gold  fields 
have  been  abandoned  or  are  worked  only  by  natives. 

Capital,  Lima;  population,  105,000. 

In  1894,  of  the  905  miles  of  railway  the  State  owned  781  miles. 


It)ene3uela* 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Free  State  founded  by  Simon  Bolivar  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  colony  of  New  Grenada.  The  charter  of  fundamental  laws  actually  in 
force,  dating  from  1830,  and  re-proclaimed,  with  alterations,  on  March  28,  1864, 
and  April,  1S81,  is  designed  on  the  model  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  with  considerable  more  independence  secured  to  provin- 
cial and  local  government. 

Area:  593,943  square  miles;  population  (1891),  2,323,527. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all  others, 
though  they  are  not  permitted  any  external  manifestations. 

In  1S70  education  was  made  free  and  compulsory;  at  that  time  only  10 
per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  were  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1891  there 
were  for  primary  instruction  1,415  Federal  and  151  State  schools. 

Tropical  fruits  and  coffee  are  the  main  products;  of  the  latter  49,000  tons 
are  exported  annually. 

One-fifth  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Venezuela  is  rich  in  metals  and  other  minerals.  Gold  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  Yuruari  Territory. 

Venezuela  had  in  1894  eight  steamers,  with  total  gross  tonnage  of  2,439 
tons,  and  six  sailing  vessels,  with  total  net   tonnage  of  847  tons. 

There  are  (1895)  406  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  1,000  miles  under 
consideration.  Several  of  the  railway  companies  have  a  Government  guaran- 
tee of  7  per  cent.,  and  as  their  revenues  are  insufficient  to  support  the  Under- 
takings the  Government  is  called  upon  to  meet  its  guarantees. 

Capital,  and  largest  city,  Caracas,  80,000. 


Htgbanistan, 


By  agreement  with  the  Amir,  Afghanistan  has  no  foreign  relations  with 
other  Powers  except  the  Government  of  India.  In  all  other  respects  Afghan- 
i-tan is  independent,  and  the  rule  of  the  Amir  despotic. 

Amir:  Abdur  Rahman  Kahu. 


Population,  about  5.000.000;  area,  270,000  square  miles. 

Capital,  Kabul.     Commercial  cities,  Khulum,  Kandahar  and  Herat. 

Means  of  conveyance  mostly  camels. 


The  Government 


Persia* 

Persia  is  the  most  extensive  kingdom  in  Western  Asia 
ifl  an  absolute  despotism. 

Area  :  630,000  square  miles;  population,  9,000,000. 
MOOo"1*  °ItieS:   Teheran'   210'00°;  T:ihriz»  1S0,000;  Ispahan,  60,000;  Meshed, 

Then«  are  4.150  miles  of  telegraph.  The  Shah  has  bound  himself  to  allow 
no  railway  construction. 

Chief  products:  Wheat,  barley,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco  and  opium.  The 
most  important  manufacture  is  that  of  silks  of  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous 
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Cbina. 

TsaitHen^  Emperor— Hwangti— of  China;  born  1871;  the  son  of  Prince  Ch'un, 
seventh  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Feng;  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  procla- 
mation at  the  death  of  Emperor  T-ung-chi,  January  22,  1875. 

The  laws  of  the  Empire  prescribe  the  government  of  the  State  to  be  based 
upon  the  government  of  the  family. 

The  area  of  China  is  4,218,401  square  miles.  By  the  most  recent  estimates 
the  population  of  China  is  402,680,000. 

Three  religions  are  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  as  indigenous  and  adopted, 
viz. :  Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism. 

The  Emperor  is  considered  the  sole  high  priest  of  the  Empire,  and  can 
alone,  with  his  immediate  representatives  and  ministers,  perform  the  great 
religious  ceremonies.  No  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  nor  any  priesthood  attached  to  the  Confucian  religion.  The  Confucian 
is  the  State  religion,  if  the  the  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  great  teacher 
can  be  called  religion  at  all. 

Education  of  a  certain  type  is  very  general,  but  still  there  are  vast  masses  of 
adult  countrymen  in  China  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  There  is  a  special 
literary  or  lettered  class  who  alone  know  the  literature  of  their  country,  to  the 
study  of  which  they  devote  their  lives. 

China  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  though  no  statistics  as  to  areas 
or  crops  exist.  Wheat,  barley,  maize  and  millet  and  other  cereals  are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  the  north,  and  rice  in  the  south.  Sugar  is  cultivated  in  the  south 
provinces.  Opium  has  become  a  crop  of  increasing  importance.  Tea  is  culti- 
vated exclusively  in  the  west  and  south.  The  culture  of  silk  is  equally  import- 
ant with  that  of  tea.    The  mulberry  tree  grows  everywnere. 

All  the  eighteen  provinces  contain  coal,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  coal  countries  of  the  world.  There  are*  also  considerable  stores  of 
iron  and  copper  remaining  to  be  worked,  and  in  Yunnan  Japanese  mining  engi- 
neers have  been  employed  to  teach  the  people  how  to  apply  modern  methods  to 
copper  mining,  which  is  an  industry  of  some  antiquity  in  that  province. 

There  are  a  number  of  great  cities  in  China.  The  largest  sea  ports  are  Tient- 
sin, 950,000;  Foochow,  1,000,000;  Canton,  2,000,000.  The  foreign  trade  is  exten- 
sive. 

During  1894,  38,063  vessels,  of  29,622,001  tons  (30,027  being  steamers  of 
28,506,074  tons)  entered  and  cleared  Chinese  ports.  Of  these,  20,527  of  20,496.- 
347  tons  were  British;  13,123  of  5,539,246  tons,  Chinese;  2,429  of  1,983,605  tons, 
German;  420  of  379,044  tons,  Japanese;  107  of  129,127  tons,  American;  293,  of 
348,291  tons,  French. 

By  an  Imperial  decree,  issued  during  1890,  the  silver  dollar  coined  at  the  new 
Canton  mint  is  made  current  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  of  the  same  value  as  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  silver  dollars,  and  as  the  Japanese  silver  yen.  Foreign 
coins  are  looked  upon  but  as  bullion,  and  usually  taken  by  weight,  except  at  the 
treaty  ports. 

Corea* 

Since  early  times  Corea  had  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  China,  a  suzer- 
ainty which  was  denied  by  Japan,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan,  1895.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  May,  1895,  China  renounced 
her  claim,  and  under  Japanese  influence,  with  the  aid  of  money  borrowed  from 
Japan,  many  constitutional  changes  have  been  and  are  being  introduced  in 
Corea.  The  constitution  as  it  at  present  exists  may  be  briefly  described  ns  fol- 
lows :  The  King  is  an  independent  sovereign,  but  his  power  is  to  a  certain  extent 
modified  by  the  Cabinet,  which  passes  resolutions  and  frames  laws  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  King  for  ratification. 

Area,  82,000  square  miles;  population,  about  12,000,000. 

Products,  rice,  wheat,  beans  and  grain  of  all  kinds. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  three  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce 
(Jeuchuan,  Fusan  and  Yuensau)  in  1S94  was  $9,300,000. 

Capital,  Seoul,  200,000. 
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Queen  Victoria  is  Empress  of  India. 

The  government  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  entrusted  to  a  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  not  less  than  ten  members,  vacancies  in  which 
are  now  filled  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  But  the  major  part  of  the 
Council  must  be  of  persons  who  have  served  or  resided  ten  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  no  person  not  so  qualified  can  be  appointed  unless  nine  of  the  con- 
tinuing members  be  so  qualified .  The  office  is  held  for  a  term  of  ten  years; 
but  a  member  mny  be  removed  upon  an  address  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  for  special  reasons  reappoint  a 
member  of  the  Council*  for  a  further  term  of  five  years.  No  member  can  sit  in 
Parliament. 

British  India  has  an  area  of  1,560,160  square  miles  and  a  population  of  (1891) 
287,223.431. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  by  238,499  persons.  In  1891  there  were 
100,551  people  in  India  of  English  birth. 

The  soil  is  very  rich  and  171,735,000  of  the  population  live  by  agriculture. 

The  following  cities  have  over  100,000  inhabitants: 


Towns. 

POPULATION 

Towns. 

POPULATION 

Towns. 

Population 

Calcutta  (with suburbs) 

861,764 
821,764 
452,518 

415,039 
273,028 
219,467 
192,579 
188,815 
188,712 

Bangalore 

180,366 
180,324 
176,854 
175,246 
168,662 
165,192 
161,390 
158,905 
148,412 
136,766 

Bareillv 

121,039 

Meerut 

Srinagar 

119,390 

118,960 

Hyderabad  (with 
suburbs)  -. 

Allahabad _.. 

117,014 

116,606 

116,420 
109,229 

Poona  (with  suburbs). 

Delhi 

Kurachee 

105,199 

Ahmadabad 

Amritsar 

104,083 

Cawnpore 

The  most  prevalent  religion  in  India  is  that  of  the  Hindus,  their  number 
being  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  population;  together  with  theMohamma- 
dans,  who  number  57,321,164,  they  comprise  over  92  per  cent,  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.    The  Buddhists  are  mostly  in  Burma. 

Of  the  Christians  the  following  are  the  chief  sub-divisions  as  given  in  the 
official  returns : 


Sect. 

Population. 

Sect. 

Population. 

Roman  Catholics 

1,315,263 

295,016 

40,407 

298,938 

63,967 

201,684 

Church  of  England 

Syrians,  Armenians  and  Greeks 

In  1891  over  246,000,000  people  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  in  1883,  to  investigate  the  whole 
system  of  education  in  India,  the  results  have  been  to  place  public  instruction 
on  a  broader  and  more  popular  basis,  to  encourage  private  enterprise  in  teach- 
ing, to  give  a  more  adequate  recognition  to  indigenous  schools,  and  to  provide 
that  the  education  of  the  people  shall  advance  at  a  more  equal  pace  along  with 
the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes. 

At  the  head  of  the  national  system  of  education  in  India  there  are  the  five 
universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab,  which, 
though  merely  examining  bodies,  have  numerous  affiliated  colleges  in  which  a 
prescribed  higher  education  is  given  than  at  the  schools. 

In  1893-84  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  in  acres  was  :  Rice,  68,356.560; 
Wheat,  22.216,138;  other  food-grains,  90,638,454;  sugar  cane,  3,033,9S9;  tea,  391,- 
120;  cotton,  10,478,738;  oil  seeds,  14.815,951 ;  indigo,  1,535,643;  tobacco,  1,206,- 
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612;  coffee,  123,501;  fibres  (other  than  cotton),  2,782,965;  food  crops  (other  than 
cereals  and  pulses),  6,829,483. 

There  were  136  cotton  mills  at  work  .in  India  in  1894,  containing  29,302 
looms  and  3,538,577  spindles,  employing  a  daily  average  number  of  130,570 
persons. 

The  total  length  of  railway  open  on  March  31,  1895,  was  as  follows: 

Miles. 

State  lines  worked  by  Companies 8,767% 

State  lines  worked  by  the  State 5,377>£ 

Lines  worked  by  Guaranteed  Companies 2,586% 

Lines  worked  by  Assisted  Companies 407K 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  Companies 672>£ 

Lines  owned  by  Native  States  and  worked  by  State  Kaihvay  Agency 146% 

Lines  owned  and  worked  by  Native  States 838% 

Foreign  lines 58% 

Total .18,855% 

Money— Silver  Coinage  Restricted. 

The  great  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  made 
the  task  of  administering  Indian  finances  more  difficult  than  formerly.  About 
sixteen  millions  sterling  has  to  be  spent  in  Great  Britain  on  account  of  India, 
and  this  has  to  be  paid  in  gold,  while  the  Indian  revenues  are  raised  in  silver. 
Thus  Rx.  24,000,000  must  be  paid  instead  of  Rx.  16,000,000,  when  the  rupee  is 
worth  only  Is.  4d.  instead  of  2s. 

The  total  value  of  the  silver  and  copper  coined  in  British  India  from  1860-61 
to  1893-94  inclusive  has  been  Rx.  241,208,712;  the  heaviest  coinage  in  any  one 
year  being  Rx.  16,328,917  during  1877-78,  when  the  last  great  famine  occurred. 

The  standard  of  the  currency  of  India  since  1835  has  been  silver,  and  the 
amount  of  money  coined  annually  is  large.  Gold  is  coined  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  is  not  current  as  money,  and  is  not  legal  tender.  In  the  five  financial 
years  from  1890-91  to  1894-95,  the  value  (in  tens  of  rupees)  of  the  money  coined 
at  the  two  Indian  mints  (Calcutta  and  Bombay)  was  as  follows: 


Year  Ended  March  31— 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

TOTAL. 

1891 ._ 

Rx. 

Rx. 

13,163,474 
5,553,974 
12,691,526 

4,812,500 
94,595 

Rx. 

178,309 
166,317 
131,119 
129,508 
120,094 

Rx. 

13,341,783 

1892 

24,801 

5,745,092 

1893 

12,822,645 

1894 _ 

4,942,008 

1895 1 

214,689 

1 

In  1892-93,  the  exchange  value  of  silver  fell  considerably  below  Is.  3d. ;  and 
in  view  of  the  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  finances,  and  the  inconvenience 
and  impediments  to  trade,  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  gold  value  of  silver, 
the  Government  of  India  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  failing  the  adoption  of  the 
double  standard  by  international  agreement,  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
adoption  of  a  gold  standard  for  India.  The  Committee,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  appointed  to  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment in  their  Report  of  May  31,  1893,  recommended  : 

(1)  The  closure  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  for 
the  public. 

(2)  The  issue  of  rupees  at  the  mints  in  exchange  for  gold  at  the  rate  of  Is. 
Ad.  the  rupee,  and  the  receipt  of  sovereigns  at  the  Indian  treasuries  in  payment 
of  Government  dues  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  rupees  per  sovereign. 

Accordingly  a  Bill  providing  for  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  silver  for  the  public  was  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  the  Governor  General  on  June  26, 1893,  and  passed  into  law  on  the  same 
day,  as  Act  VIII.  of  1893.  Notifications  were  issued  simultaneously,  providing 
(1)  for  the  receipt  of  gold  .coin  and  gold  bullion  at  the  mints  in  exchange  for 
rupees  at  a  ratio  of  Is.  id.  per^urjee;  (2)  for  the  receipt  of  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns  of  current  weight  at  treasuries  in  payment  of  Government  dues  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  rupees  for  a  sovereign  and  seven  and  a  half  rupees  for  a  half- 
sovereign,  and  (3)  for  the  issue  of  currency  notes  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in 
exchange  for  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  one  Government  rupee  for 
Is.  4d. 
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MONEY. 

The  I'ir =    %  £ar">.mg- 

;;    >>  =  I  Pice =  ^%  Farthings. 

I  Plk»,  oris  Pie =  I' Anna -  1>£  Pf°ce. 

WAnnai =  1  Rupee =  2       Shillings. 

16  Rupees —  1  Gold  Mohur =  1L  12s. 

The  relative  value  of  the  money  of  India  and  England  fluctuates  with  the 
gold  price  of  silver;  thus,  a  rupee  has  been  worth  2*.  2d.,  and  for  some  years  was 
I*.  7'/.,  but  recently  it  fell  below  Is.  Id.  The  anna  is  worth  less  than  Id.  at 
present. 

The  sum  of  100,000  rupees  is  called  a  "lac,"  and  of  10,000,000  a  "crore"  of 
rupees. 

Stench  fln&ia. 

The  French  possessions  in  India  are  represented  by  five  towns  that  cover  200 
square  miles.  The  largest  of  these  towns,  Fondichery,  in  1S94,  had  a  population 
of  48,539.    Of  the  total  population  of  French  India,  less  than  1000  are  Europeans. 


ffrencb  llnfcoGbina. 

Under  this  name  are  grouped  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  An»am,  Cambodia, 
and  a  large  part  of  Siam,  making  an  area  of  123,442  squaer  miles,  and  having 
17,000,000  population. 

Japan. 

The  Japanese  claim  that  their  empire  was  founded  oy  the  first  Emperor, 
Jimmu,  6G0  b.  c,  aud  that  the  dynasty  founded  by  him  still  reigns.  It  was 
revived  in  the  year  1S68,  when  the  now  ruling  (de  jure)  sovereign  overthrew, 
after  a  short  war,  the  power  of  the  Shogun  (the  de  facto  sovereign),  who  had 
held  the  ruling  power  in  successive  families  since  the  twelfth  century;  and  in 
1871  the  feudal  system  (Iloken  Seiji)  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  sovereign 
bears  the  name  of  Kotei,  or  Emperor;  but  the  appellation  by  which  he  is 
generally  known  in  foreign  countries  is  the  ancient  title  of  Mikado,  or  "The 
Honorable  Gate." 

Mikado  of  Japan— Mutsuhito ,  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 1852;  succeeded  his 
father,  Komei  Tenno,  February  13,  1867;  married,  February  9,  1869,  to  Princess 
llaruko,  born  May  2S,  1850,  daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo. 

By  the  Constitution  of  February  11,  1889,  the  Emperor  is  the  head  of  the 
Empire,  combining  in  himself  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and   exercising  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  who  are  responsible  to  him,  and  are  appointed  by  himself. 
.Area,  147,655  square  miles;  population,  41,388,313. 

Large  cities:  Tokio,  1,214,113;  Osaka,  482,961;  Kioto,  317,270;  Nagoya, 
194,796;  Kobe,  153,382;  Yokohama,  152,451. 

By  the  new  Constitution,  absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice  is 
secured,  so  long  as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  The  chief  forms  of 
religion  are—  (1)  Shintoism,with  ten  sects;  (2)  Buddhism,  with  twelve  sects  and 
t  hirty  creeds.     There  is  no  State  religion,  and  no  State  support. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (6-M)  on  December  31,  1892,  was  7,263,202. 

The  chief  exports  are  rice,  tea,  silk,  matches  and  coal.  There  are  about 
'-',000  miles  of  railway,  of  which  600  miles  are  owned  by  the  State. 

Japan  is  rapidly  adopting  the  habits  of  western  nations,  and  thousands  of 
Japanese  students  are  now  in  the  colleges  of  Europe  and  America. 


Slam. 

nan  2£e  Kingdom  of  Siam  has  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles;  population,  12,- 
000,000.     Capital,  Bangkok;  population,  600,000. 

King:  Khoulalonkorn,  born  September  1,  1853. 

The  chief  exports  are  tin,  rice,  teak,  pepper  and  fish.  Kevenue  and  expen- 
ditures  each  about  $10,000,000. 
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Hl$eria. 

A  civil  Governor-General  at  present  administers  the  government  of  Algeria, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  a  detached  part  of  France  rather  than  as  a  colony.  A 
small  extent  of  territory  in  the  Sahara  is  still  administered  by  the  military 
authorities,  represented  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Nineteenth  Army  Corps. 

Area,  184,474  square  miles;  population,  4,124,732. 

The  native  population  is  entirely  Mussulman. 

In  1894,  3,481,285  persons  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Main  products 
wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Commerce  is  mostly  with  France.  Capital,  Algiers; 
population,  71,199. 


Reigning  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmi;  born  July  14,  1874. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  is  carried  on  by  native  Ministers,  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Khedive.  From  1879  to  1S83  two  Controllers-General,  appointed 
by  France  and  England,  had  considerable  powers  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  but  at  present  England  alone  exercises  the  protectorate  power. 

Area.  400,000  square  miles;  population,  about  4,000,000.^  Main  products, 
wheat,  maize,  clover,  cotton,  beans  and  dates.  Capital,  Cairo,  374,838.  The 
chief  port  is  Alexandria,  227,004. 


Hfrica* 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  ruled  by  a  Governor  and  Executive  Council  appointed 
by  the  British  Crown,  and  aided  by  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty-two  mem- 
bers elected  for  seven  years. 

Area,  191,416  square  miles;  population,  720,984. 

Of  the  European  population  in  1892,  29  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

In  the  year  1894.  the  chief  agricultural  products  were  wheat,  3,097,629  bush- 
els; oats,  1.390,464  bushels;  barley,  779,982  bushels. 

At  the  census  of  1891  there  were  2,230  industrial  establishments,  employing 
altogether  32,735  persons,  having  machinery  and  plant  valued  at  £1,564,897,  and 
annually  producing  articles  worth  £9,238,870. 

Capital,  Cape  Town,  51.251. 

There  are  over  8,000  miles  of  railway  in  operation. 


Hustralasia* 

Australasia  comprises  the  great  island-continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent 
islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  and  a  vast  number  of   smaller  islands. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia,  the  main  portion  of  Australasia,  has  an  area  of  2,944.02S  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  3,310.182;  it  contains  five  colonies,  New  South  U  ales. 


:  aborigines;  chief  citv  and  capital,  Adelaide,  142,663.  Queensland,  population 
455,155;°  chief  city.  Brisbane,  93,657.  Western  Australia,  population  S9,oo0; 
chief  town.  Perth,  16,000.  ;  L  . 

The  populous  parts  of  Australia  are  well  supplied  with  schools,  railways  and 
other  essentials  to  British  commerce  and  civilization.  There  is  perfect  religious 
freedom  in  all  the  colonies. 


gQ  NEW  ZEALAND. 


1Re\v  ZealanD. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  104,471  square  miles.  The  North 
Inland  is  estimated  to  embrace  an  area  of  44,468  square  miles;  the  Middle  Island, 
>  526  *  bile  Stewart's  Island  has  an  area  of  605  square  miles.  New  Zealand 
*  is  officially  established  as  a  colony  in  1S40.  The  total  acreage  of  the  colony  is 
06,710,330,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1S94,  21,0SS,01S  acres  had  been  alienated  from 

U  the  census  of  1S91  there  were  four  towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants  in 
New  Zealand,  namely,  Auckland.  28.613,  or  with  suburbs,  51,127;  Wellington, 
the  seat  of  Government,  31,021,  or  with  suburbs,  33,224;  Christchurch,  16,223,  or 
with  suburbs,  47.S46;    and  Duuedin,  22,376,  or  with  suburbs,  45,865  inhabitants. 

Taxation  aud  Revenue.— Income  and  Land  Tax. 

In  1891  a  hind  and  iucome  assessment  act  was  passed  repealing  the  property 
tax  formerly  existing,  and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on  the  actual  value 
of  land,  exemptions  or  deductions  being  granted  on  account  of  improvements 
and  mortises  and  an  income  tax.  Mortgages  are  subject  to  the  land  tax.  The 
rate  for  1894-96  was  Id.  in  the  pound,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  £280,000.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tax  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  land,  rising  from 
one-eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  values  from  £5.000  to  £10.000,  up  to  two- 
pence m  the  pound  on  values  of  £210.000  and  upwards.  The  income  tax  rate  is 
6d  in  the  pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1.000  (?'.  e.,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemp- 
tion),  and  U.  in  the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000.  The^  indirect  tax- 
ation is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 
The  average  per  head  of  taxation  in  1S94  was  £3  7s.  9d.,  excluding  Maoris. 

For  the  year  ended  March  31.  1S95,  the  total  ordinary  revenue,  exclusive  of 
£316.107.  receipts  from  sales  aud  rents  of  lands,  was  £3.965,829,  of  which  the 
customs  duties  constituted  £1.569,784;  stamps,  with  post  and  telegraph  cash  re- 
ceipts. £677.225;  land  tax.  £280. 1SS;  income  tax,  £89,891;  and  railways,  £1,152, - 
748.  The  revenue  together  with  the  proceeds  of  debentures  issued  under  "The 
Consolidated  Stock  Act.  1884,"  for  the  accretions  of  sinking  fund  for  the  year 
(£117.800  .  amounted  to  £4.406,516.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  surplus  Vas 
shown  of  £290. 233,.  making  a  total  of  £4.696,754,  available  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  year. 

At  tiie  ceusus  of  1891  there  were  in  New  Zealand  68.607  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  of  whom  25,826  were  farmers,  14.2S6  relatives 

ring  on  farms,  13.749  farm  laborers,  1.426  runholders.  and  6,427  station 
hands. 

On  March  31.  1S95.  there  were  760  miles  of  Government  railways  open  for 
traffic  in  the  North  Island,  and  1.233  in  the  Middle  Island,  besides  175  miles  of 
private  lines — 2,168  miles  in  all. 


Rustralasia  tbe  Xaufc  of  political  Experiments. 

These  colonies  may  be  regarded  as  * -experiment  stations*'  in  politics  and 
economics.  More  new  theories  are  being  applied  there  than  in  anv  other  part  of 
the  world.  Following  the  lead  of  Xew  Zealand,  earlv  in  1896,  Xew  South  Wales 
adopted  a  new  fiscal  system,  which  looks  to  the  totalabolition  of  customs  duties 
in  1901.  and  the  raising  of  all  revenue  from  an  income  tax,  and  a  tax  on  land 
values  irrespective  of  improvements. 


balance  of  'Crafce  for  1895*96. 

The  Government  statement  shows  that  for  the  vear  ending  with  June,  1896, 
our  exports  exceeded  our  imports  by  more  than  SlOO.OOO.OOO.  Foreign  nations 
bong"  of  us  ^2,o00,000  worth  of  goods,  while  we  bought  of  them  only  $780.- 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  FEES. 


Ibealtb  of  Cbief  American  Cities, 

OFFICIAL   I  Mil  IJKS   SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE  TEAR  1894. 

\  report  showing  the  percentage  of  mortality  in  200  cities  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1894  baa  been  published  underthe  auspices  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  serv- 
ic<  .  I'll.-  following  figures  show  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  1,000  of  the  estimated  population 
in  the  larger  cities  mentioned: 


Angnsta,  Ga 18.26 

Baltimore 19.11 

Boston 22.98 

Bi  Ldgeport,  Conn. 15.44 

Brooklyn... -..20.93 

Brownsville,  Tex 44.33 

Cambridge,  Mase 19.28 

Charleston,  S.  C 27.29 

<  h;t!tanooga,Tenn 11.45 

Chicago 14.93 

Cincinnati 18.29 

Cleveland 17.42 

Columbus,  Ohio 13.09 

Dedham,Mass 17.73 

Detroit 14.30 

I  tnbuque,  Iowa 10.57 

Kvan.sville,  Ind 15.45 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 13.00 

Hart  ford,  Conn 15.85 

•Jersey  City 24.19 

l\no\\ille,Tenu 16.62 

Lowell,  Mass 19.58 

Manchester,  N.  H 19.54 

Alameda,  Cal 11.57 

llattle  Creek,  Mich 9.93 

Helleville.Ill 10.45 

Rloomington,  111 13.40 

Rrunswick,  Ga 19.26 

Hntte,  Mont 14.73 

Columbus,  Ind 9.52 


Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 9.63 

Crawfordsville,  Ind 11.85 

Danville,  111..*. 12.85 

Dayton,  Ohio 13.24 

East  St.  Louis,  111 11.12 

Flint,  Mich 13.72 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 8.68 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 9.59 

Fresno,  Cal _. 13.00 

Greenville,  Miss 17.43 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 12.61 

Keokuk,  Iowa 10.20 

Laredo,  Tex 40.00 

Ludington,  Mich 12.40 

Memphis,  Tenn. 23.00 

Milwaukee 15.71 

Minneapolis 9.24 

Newark,  N.  J 23.07 

New  Orleans 24.88 

New  York  City 21.38 

Philadelphia 18.28 

Portland,  Me 20.12 

Reading,  Pa 17.95 

Richmond,  Va 20.23 

Rochester,  N.  Y 14.54 

St.  Louis 16.12 

Salt  Lake  City 8.10 

San  Diego,  Cal 12  50 

San  Francisco 18.84 


Scranton,  Pa. 17.28 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  I) 4.49 

Springfield,  Mass 15.73 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 16.94 

Toledo,  Ohio 8.05 

Washington,  D.  C 19.89 

Wilmington,  Bel 16.58 

Worcester,  Mass 17.20 

Manitowoc,  Wis 12.35 

Marinette,  Wis 20.27 

Masillon,  Ohio 11.68 

Middletown,Ohio 9.00 

Muskegon,  Mich 14.09 

Ogden,  Utah 9.83 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 12.11 

Pensacola,  Fla 17.06 

Racine,  Wis - 10.84 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 10.29 

Spokane,  W ash. 7.83 

Sterling,  111 11.86 

Stockton,  Cal 10.82 

Superior,  Wis. 5.90 

Tiffin,  Ohio 12.71 

Urbana,Ohio 10.12 

Warren,  Ohio 8.37 

West  Bay  City,  Mich 14.28 

Winona,  Minn 12.31 

Youngstown,  Ohio 14.34 

Zanesville,  Ohio 15.30 


In  some  of  the  southern  cities  the  report  shows  the  comparative  death  rates  between  white 
persons  and  colored,  as  follows: 

Augusta,  white,  11.36,  colored,  28.41;  Charleston,  S.  C,  white,  16.58,  colored,  35.80:  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  white,  12.4,  colored,  29.63;  New  Orleans,  white,  21.91,  colored,  32.14. 

Where  the  names  of  cities  are  not  given  in  this  list,  it  is  because  their  health  officials  have 
faded  to  respond  to  the  requests  of  the  Surgeon-General  for  the  data  upon  which  the  list  is 
1 1  rc  purcu. 


1bovv  to  Uafee  tbe  Squeaking  ©ut  of  IRew  Sboes* 

Take  a  platter  of  some  sort— a  big  pie-plate  will  do— and  pour  a  little  linseed 
oil  Id  it.  Let  the  soles  of  creaking  shoes  rest  in  this  over  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing yon  will  find  that  they  not  only  do  not  make  any  more  noise,  but  that  the  oil 
has  made  the.soles  impervious  to  dampness  as  well.  If  you  don't  want  to  go  to 
so  much  trouble  in  order  to  cure  creaking  shoes,  though,  just  go  to  a  shoe- 
maker's shop  and  have  him  drive  a  couple  of  wooden  pegs  in  the  sole  of  each 
si....'.     ri he  result  will  be  the  same— the  shoes  won't  creak  any  more 


XTbe  xaniteb  States  patent  jfees. 

On  filing  each  caveat,  $10;  on  filing  each  original  application  for  a  patent, 
except  for  a  design,  $15;  on  issuing  each  original  patent,  $20;  on  every  appeal 
from  exam.ners-in-chief,  $20;  on  application  for  a  re-issue,  $30;  on  applica- 
tion for  extension,  $o0;  granting  an  extension,  $50;  filing  each  disclaimer,  $10; 
certified  copies  of  patents  and  other  papers,  10  cents  per  100  words;  recording 
assignment,  agreement,  etc.,  $1  for  300  words  or  under 
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Hrea  anfc  population  Belonging  to  Darious  States. 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  area,  population,  and  density 
of  population  of  the  States  of  the  world  and  of  the  Dependencies,  including  Pro- 
tectorates and  spheres  of  influence  belonging  to  each  : 


EUROPEAN- 

Au  stria 

Hungary.  -- 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Possessions 


Total  Denmark- 
France 

Asia 

Africa 

America 

Oceania 


Total  France 
German  Empire — 

Prussia 

Bavaria .__. 

Saxony  

Wiirttemberg 

Other  States 


Total 

Africa 

Pacific 


Total  German  Empire 

Greece 

Italy 

Africa 


Total  Italy. 

Montenegro 

Netherlands- 

Asia 

America 


Area, 
Square  Miles. 


Total  Netherlands 

Portugal 

Asia 

Africa 


Total  Portugal 
Roumania 

Russia,  European 

"        Asiatic 


Total  Russia. 


Servia 

Spain 

Asia 

Africa  — . 
America 


Total  Spain- 
Sweden 

Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey*  — 

European 

Asiatic 

African 


Total  Turkey 


Immediate  possessions. 


115,900 
125,000 


240,900 
11,370 
37,800 
14,800 
87,000 


101,800 

204,100 

276,600 

2,151,100 

48,040 

9,170 


2,689,010 

134,500 

■  29,280 

5,790 

7,530 

31,600 


208,700 
920,920 
102,150 


1,231,770 
25,000 
110,620 
546,100 


656,720 
3,630 

12,600 
736,400 

46,500 


795,500 

35,800 

7,900 

735.300 


779,000 

48,300 

2,095,000 

6,565,000 


,660,000 
19,050 
197,700 
116,260 
243,900 
45,200 


603,060 

172,800 

124,000 

15,900 

61,200 
687,640 
398,740 


Population. 


Total. 


1,147,580 


23,895,400 
17,463,000 


41,358,400 

6,262,300 

3,310,000 

2,172,000 

127,280 


2,299,200 

38,343,000 

23,700,000 

20,000,000 

378,000 

93,000 


82,514,000 

29,957,000 
5,595,000 
3,503,000 
2,037,000 
8,336,000 


49,428,000 

8,370,000 

400.000 


58,198,000 
2,187,000 

30,725,000 
6,259,000 


36,984,000 

200,000 

4,733,000 

32,617,000 

107,900 


37,457,900 

5,050,000 

939,300 

4.432,000 


10,421,300 
5,800,000 
99,553,000 
18,049,000 


117,602,000 

2,256,000 

17,565,600 

7,121,000 

136,000 

2.439,000 


27,261,600 
4,824,000 
2,001,000 
2,918,000 

4,780,000 

21,608,000 

1,300,000 

27,688,008 


Per  Square  Mile. 


206 
139 

171 

551 

88 

147 


188 


223 
191 
605 
271 
264 


237 


00 

374 


120 
47 


13 

lis 


28 
16 
183 

78 

31 

3 
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\i:i    \   AND  POPULATION  BELONGING  TO  VARIOUS  STATE  ^-Continued, 


United  Kingdom. 

India 

Seat  of  Asia  — 

Urica 

America.- 

Australasia 


Total  United  Kingdom. 
A8IATIC— 
Afghanistan 

China  Proper 

Dependencies 


Area, 
Square  Miles. 


Total  China 

Oorea — 

.Japan 

I'crsia 

Biam 

AFRICAN— 
Congo  Independent  State. 

Egypt  Proper 

Morocco 

Orange  Free  State 

South  African  Republic-- . 
Liberia 

NORTH  AMERICAN— 

Mexico 

United  States 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  .... 

SOUTH  AMERICAN- 

Argentine  Republic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chili 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay  

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


121,000 
1,800,000 

150,400 
2,477,600 
3,614,400 
3,174,000 


Population. 


Total. 


38,105,000 

287,223,000 

4,902,000 

39,425,000 
6,780,600 
4,297,900 


Per  Square  Mile. 


11,337,400 


1,320,000 
2,898,000 


380,733,500 

4,000,000 
386,000,000 
16,680,000 


4,218,000 
82,000 
147,700 
628,000 
200,000 

900,000 
10,700 

219,000 
48,300 

119,140 
14,360 

767,000 

2,939,0001 

170,000 

1,125,000 
567,400 

3,209,900 
294,000 
505,000 
120,000 
98,000 
464,000 
72,100 
593,900§ 


402,680,000 
10,500,000 
41,100,000 
7,654,000 
5,000,000 

30,000,000 

6,818,000 

5,000,000 

207,500* 

490,000* 

1,068,000 

12,056,000 

62,622,250 

3,033,000 

3,963,600 
2,020,000 
14,002,000 
2,915,000 
3,879,000 
1,270,000 

459,645$ 
2,621,000 

728,000 
2,323,500 


315 

160 


292 
5 


95 

128 

278 

12 

25 


*  Including  Natives.        |  Exclusive  of  562,000  square  miles  in  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 
I  Including  Indians.        §  Venezuelan  figures. 


XTbe  WorlD's  Mine  production* 

The  following  table,  published  by  the  Moniteur  vinicole,  gives  the  estimated 
wine  production  of  the  world  in  1895,  compared  with  the  product  of  1894,  or 
with  averages  of  earlier  years: 


Countkies. 


France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Azores,  Canaries,  Madeira 

Austria 

Hungary 

<  Germany.. 


Russia. 

Turkey,  Cyprus 
Bulgaria 

Berria   

I  hreece 


1895. 


Gallons. 

587,127,000 

83,549,000 

3,955,600 

469,554,800 

379,500,000 

43,890,000 

4,620,000 

66,000,000 

63,030,000 

80,190,000 

15,840,000 
52,800,000 
26,400,000 
17,600,000 
35,200,000 


1894. 


Gallons. 

859,160,000 

80,124,000 

3,935,800 

539,000,000 

528,000,000 

33,000,000 

2,640,000 

88,000,000 

46,103,200 

110,000,000 

Average. 

77,000,000 

39,600,000 

33,000,000 

39,600,000 

28,000,000 
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Countries. 

1895. 

1894. 

Gallons, 

68,640,000 
27,500,000 
18,700,000 

1,980,000 
29,700,000 
33,000,000 

7,700,000 

2,420,000 
594,000 

3,300,000 

Gallons. 

24,200,000 
39,600,000 
20,900,000 

Switzerland .    .  .. 

United  States ..  .      . 

Mexico..-     .-  --  . -. 

Argentina 

Chili 

Brazil 

26,400,000 

19,800,000 

8,800,000 

2,024,000 

638,000 

2,640,000 

Ufoe  World's  Stopping* 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  countries  possessing  steam  vessels  of  an  aggre- 
gate gross  tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  or  sailing  vessels  of  an  aggregate  net  tonnage 
of  100,000  tons,  in  1895,  arranged  in  order  of  steam  tonnage,  was,  according  to 
the  Bureau  Veritas,  as  follows : 


Steam  Vessels. 


Flag. 


English I 

German  ._. j 

French 1 

American 

Spanish i 

Norwegian i 

Dutch ! 

Italian j 

Japanese 

Russian 

Swedish.- 

Danish 

Austro -Hungarian 

Greek 

Brazilian 

Belgian 


Number. 


5,771 
826 
501 
447 
355 
530 
208 
207 
242 
297 
436 
250 
140 
102 
190 


Gross 
Tonnage. 


9,984,280 
1,306,771 
864,598 
703,399 
488,955 
455,317 
336,593 
318,750 
274,659 
234,982 
229,678 
226,695 
223,207 
134,128 
126,645 
125,146 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Number. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


8,793 
1,105 
1,459 
2,824 
1,017 
2,929 
657 
1,777 


1,764 
1,516 

820 


1,160 


3,333,607 
507,862 
253,075 

1,362,317 
163,165 

1,240,159 
158,734 
500,731 


359,693 
308,043 
156,646 


249,638 


TOTAL. 


Number.)    Tonnage. 


14,564 
1,931 
1,960 
3,271 
1,372 
3,459 

865 
1,984 

242 
2,061 
1,952 
1,070 

140 
1,262 

190 
66 


13,317,887 

1,814,633 

1,117,673 

2,065,716 

652,120 

1,695,476 

495,327 

819,481 

274,659 

594,675 

537,721 

383,341 

223,207 

383,766 

126,645 

125,146 


Ube  IFlavies  ot  tbe  moxlb. 

The  great  importance  of  being  able  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the 
navies  of  the  different  powers,  has  led  to  an  attempt  being  made  to  devise  a  sys- 
tem of  classification  of  warships  which  should  make  such  a  comparison  possible. 
At  the  present  time  almost  every  country  has  a  classification  of  its  own;  aud,  there- 
fore, estimates  of  naval  strength  are  given  irrespective  of  former  systems,  and  are 
based  upon  one  uniform  plan.  Great  simplicity  has  been  aimed  at.  The  results  in 
regard  to  all  but  the  least  important  navies  are  here  brought  together.  In  classi- 
fying battleships,  three  factors  have  been  taken  into  consideration— displace- 
ment, age,  and  speed— displacement  because  it  implies  offensiveor  defensive 
power,  age  as  indicating  efficiency,  and  speed  as  determining  mobility.  No  ves- 
sel is  admitted  as  a  battleship  which  has  less  than  thirteen  knots  nominal  speed. 
First-class  battleships  are  of  6,000  tons  at  least,  and  are  not  more  than  twelve 
years  old  (1895),  the  date  of  launch  being  taken;  second-class  battleships  (not 
more  than  twenty  years  old),  and  third-class  battleships  (not  more  than  twenty- 
seven  years  old)  are  admitted  down  to  5.000  tons  displacement.  Port  and  local 
defense  vessels  are  a  miscellaneous  group  of  older  aud  slower  battleships, 
armored  gunboats,  etc.  First-class  cruisers,  a,  are  all  of  5,000  tons  or  more. 
armored  or  protected,  with  a  nominal  speed  of  seventeen  knots  at  least;  cruisers 
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of  the  same  class,  6,  are  another  miscellaneous  group,  all  armored  or  protected, 
hut  of  smaller  displacement  or  speed  than  the  a  ships,  some  being  old  vessels 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  age  from  the  battleship  list.  These  b  ships  are  admit- 
ted as  cruisers  largely  for  convoying  purposes.  Second-class  cruisers  are  of 
2  000  tons  or  more,  with  a  nominal  speed  of  at  least  fourteen  knots.  With  the 
View  of  simplification  all  other  vessels  of  the  cruising  character— sloops,  unar- 
mored gunvessels,  torpedo  gunboats,  etc.,  are  grouped  as  third-class  cruisers; 
those  indicated  by  the  letter  «,  have  a  nominal  speed  of  at  least  twelve  knots; 
the  b  vessels  are  slower.  Torpedo  boats  are  divided  into  three  classes— first-class 
(including  destroyers  and  division  boats)  not  less  than  115  feet  in  length; 
second-class,  from  100.1  feet  to  114.9  feet;  third-class,  from  eighty-six  feet  to 
100  feet;  smaller  boats,  considered  as  useful  only  for  harbor  purposes,  not 
counted.  Vessels  building  or  projected,  but  which  were  not  launched  by  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  are  given  in  separate  columns. 
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THE  "SHERMAN  ACT. 


Zhe  "Sberman  Hct." 

Introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Conger,  January  20,  1890. 

Passed  the  House  June  7th.     Title  changed  June  9th. 

Amended  and  passed  by  Senate,  June  17th.    (Free  Coinage  Amendment.) 

House  non-concurred,  June  25th. 

Sent  to  Conference.    Senate  Conferees  agreed  to  drop  Senate  Amendment. 

Conference  Report  adopted  by  House,  July  12th. 

Signed  by  Speaker  of  House  and  President  of  Senate,  and  approved  by 
President,  July  14,  1890. 

Be  It  Enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  directed  to 
purchase,  from  time  to  time,  silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000 
ounces,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered  in  each  month,  at  the  market  price 
thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue  in  payment 
for  such  purchases  of  silver  bullion  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  such  form  and  of  such  denomina- 
tions, not  less  than  $1  nor  more  than  $1,000,  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Treasury  notes  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  or  at  the  office  of  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
when  so  redeemed  may  be  reissued;  but  no  greater  or  less  amount  of  such  notes 
shall  be  outstanding  at  any  time  than  the  cost  of  the  silver  bullion,  and  the 
standard  silver  dollars  coined  therefrom,  then  held  in  the  Treasury  purchased  by 
such  notes;  and  such  Treasury  notes  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
contract,  and  shall  be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and 
when  so  received  may  be  reissued;  and  such  notes,  when  held  by  any  national 
banking  association,  may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its  lawful  reserve.  That  upon 
demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  theTreasury  notes  herein  provided  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being  the  established  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon 
the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  each  month  coin  2,000,- 
000  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
into  standard  silver  dollars  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1891,  and  after  that  time  he 
shall  coin  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  much 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein 
provided  for,  and  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage  shall  be 
accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  silver  bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  existing  law,  and  the  regulations  of 
the  mint  service  governing  the  methods  of  determining  the  amount  of  pun?  silver 
contained,  and  the  amount  of  charges  or  deductions,  if  anv,  to  be  made. 

Sec.  5.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  February  28,  .1878,  entitled,  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar,  and  to  restore  its  legal 
tender  character,"  as  requires  the  monthlv  purchase  and  coinage  of  the  same  into 
silver  dollars,  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of 
silver  bullion,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  passage  of  this  act  the  balances  standing  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  respective  credits  of  national  banks  for 
deposits  made  to  redeem  the  circulating  notes  of  such  banks,  and  all  deposits 
thereafter  received  for  like  purpose,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a 
miscellaneous  receipt,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  redeem,  from 
the  general  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the  circulating  notes  of  said  banks  which  may 
come  into  his  possession  subject  to  redemption;  and  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  that  such  notes  have  been  received  by  him,  and 
that  they  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  no  new  notes  will  be  issued  in  their 
place,  re-imbursement  of  their  amount  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of   the  Treasury  may  prescribe,   from   an 
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appropriation  hereby  created,  to  be  known  as  "National  Bank  Notes,  Redemp- 
tion Account,"  but  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  deposits 
received  under  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  requiring  every  national 
brink  to  keep  in  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  five  percent,  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and  used  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  its  circulating  notes;  and  the  balance  remaining  of  the  deposits  so 
covered  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  be  reported  on  the  monthly  public 
debt  statement,  as  debt  of  the  United  States  bearing  no  interest. 

Sfx\   7.    That  this  act  shall  take  effect   thirty  days  from   and   after    its 
passage. 


^legislative  Ibistors  of  TttniteD  States  Coinage. 

An  outline  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  silver  demonetizing  act  of  1873 
may  be  found  in  McPherson's  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1S90  (pp.  157-169). 

In  1890  the  National  Executive  Silver  Committee  published  a  volume,  enti- 
tled "Silver  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  including  a  summary  of  the  Coinage 
Laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  1873,  with  a  history  of  the  act  of  1873  and  the 
act  of  187S." 

For  Coinage  Scheme  of  Rob't  Morris,  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Money  Unit,  etc., 
Hamilton's  Report,  etc.,  Report  of  Com.  on  Money  Unit,  and  much  other  informa- 
tion, see  Report  of  Director  of  Mint,  1895. 


HMObest  anfc  Greatest  flfcountains  in  tbe  TKHorlfc, 


Name. 


Mt.  Everest  (Himalayas) 

Sorato,  the  highest  in  America 

Illimani _ 

Chimhorazo '. 

Hindoo- Koosh 

Demavend,  highest  of  Elburz  Mountains 

Cotopaxi,  highest  volcano  in  world 

Antisana _ _ 

St.  Klias,  highestin  North  America 

Popoeatapetl,  volcano 

Mt.  Hoa,  highest  iu  Oceanica 

Mt.  Brown,  highest  peak  of  Rocky  Mountains 

Mont  Blanc,  highest  in  Europe,  Alps 

Mt.  Rosa,  next  highest  peak  of  Alp's ..    . 

Limit  of  perpetual  snow  at  the 

Pichinca 

Mt.  Whitney III'III 

Ml.  Fairweather .  . 

Mt.  Shasta 

Mt.  Panier 

Long's  Peak,  Rocky  Mountains II II 

Mt.  Ararat 

Pike's  Peak 

Mi.  Ophir IIIIIIIIIIII 

Fremont's  Peak,  RoekyMountains.. 

Mt.  St.  Helens 

Peak  of  Teneriffe.. _  " 

Miltzin.highestof  Atlas  Mountains.. 

Mt.   Hood "~ 

Mt.  Lebanon ........ 

Mt.  Perda,  highestof  Pyrenees " 

Mt.  .Etna,  volcano 

Monte  Oorno,  highest  of  Appenines II" 

Sneehattan,  highest  Dovrefield  Mountains 

Pindus,  highest  in 

Mt.  Sinai IIIIIIII 

Black  Mountain,  highest  in 

Mt.  Washington,  highest  White  Mountains! 
Mt.  Marev,  highest  in...  . 

Mt.  Hecla ...IIIIII 

Pen  Nevis,  highest  in  Great  Britain... 
Mansfield,  highest  of  Green  Mountains. 

Peaks  of  Otter 

Mt.  Vesuvius IIIIIII" 

Round  Top,  highest  of  Catskill  MoiVntains"""" 


Country. 


Thibet 

Bolivia 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Afghanistan 

Persia 

Ecuador 

Ecuador 

Alaska 

Mexico 

Hawaii 

British  America 

Savoy 

Savoy 

Equator 

Ecuador 

California 

Alaska 

California 

Washington 

Colorado 

Armenia 

Colorado 

Sumatra 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Canaries 

Morocco 

Oregon 

Syria 

France 

Sicily 

Naples 

Norway 

Greece 

Arabia 

North  Carolina . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Iceland 

Scotland 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Naples  _.. ._ 

New  York 


Feet 
High. 


002 
,284 
145 
422 
600 
,000 
,496 
,150 
,850 
,540 
,000 
,900 
,732 
,150 
,207 
,924 
,887 
,500 
442 
,444 
,271 
,320 
,216 
,800 
,570 
,400 
,182 
,500 
,225 
,533 
,950 
,835 
,523 
115 
,677 
,541 
,760 
,285 
,402 
,104 
,406 
,280 
,260 
,253 
,804 


Miles. 


5X 

4 

4 

4% 

3% 

3X 

3% 

3X 

3\i 

3  ' 

3 

3 

2% 

Vi 

3 

1% 

IX 

IX 

2% 

2% 

2% 


2V* 


2 
2 
2 

1% 
]« 

\M 
IK 
1 
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PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


private  anb  public  Debt  in  tbe  Tftnitefc  States, 

FROM  BULLETIN  NO.  1,  OF  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

There  is  an  elaborate  network  of  debts  and  credits  associated  with  produc- 
tion and  trade.  The  manufacturer  may  have  a  mortgage  on  his  factory  and  be 
iu  debt  for  materials,  the  jobber  and  wholesale  merchant  are  indebted  to  him. 
while  the  retail  merchants  owe  them.  Theretail  merchants  have  customers  who 
are  indebted  to  them,  and  these  customers  are  more  or  less  creditors.  It  i-. 
therefore,  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  the  private 
debts  of  the  people. 

In  undertaking  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  private  debt,  it  is  impossible  to 
offset  credits  against  debts  in  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  the  various  classes  of  debts  which  arc 
offset  little,  if  any,  by  credits,  aud  regard  their  sum  as  the  minimum  amount 
of  debt,  somewhere  above  which  is  the  true  amount. 

The  results  of  an  effort  to  do  this  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
statement  of  the  minimum  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  The  amounts 
of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  railroad  and  street  railway  companies, 
and  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt  of  telephone  companies,  are  obtained  from 
the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  State?.  To  the  reported  debt 
of  railroad  companies  has  been  added  an  estimate  of  the  debt  not  reported. 
The  totals  for  the  other  items  in  the  statement  have  been  taken  from  similar 
official  or  authentic  reports,  such  as  bulletins  and  final  reports  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads,  the  Manual  of  American  Waterworks, 
reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners,  and  reports 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  are  carefully  prepared  estimates. 

MINIMUM  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890. 


DESCRIPTION  OF   DEBT. 


RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 


Funded  debt  reported 

Funded  debt  not  reported  (estimated  in  proportion  to  mileage)—. 

Unfunded  debt  reported,  not  including  unpaid  dividends 

Unfunded  debt  not  reported  (estimated  in  proportion  to  mileage). 


TotaL 


STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


Funded  debt 

Unfunded  debt- 


Total  . 


Total  for  railroads  and  street  railway  companies 


QUASI  PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS. 

Railroad  companies  ($329,971,110  estimated) 

Street  railway  companies 

Telephone  companies,  funded  debt ' 

Telegraph  companies  ($2,556,808  estimated) 

Public  water  companies,  not  owned  by  municipalities  ($26,488,939  es- 
timated)   

Gas  companies  (estimated) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  companies  (estimated) 

Transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  speciiied,  and  canal,  turn- 
pike, bridge,  and  other  quasi  public  corporations  (estimated  to  make 
round  total) 


Amount. 


$4,631, 473. 1^4 

286,218.55.! 

707,9^..^" 

43,75-2.557 


$5,669,431,114 


$151,872,289 

30,368,465 


*182.240.754 


$3.S51,67l.-'-< 


$5,669,431,114 

lJi2.24it.754 

4,992,666 

20,000,000 

^9.127.4^9 
T5.0i  ii  i.  oi  10 
45.0OO.O00 


114,208,078 


Total i     $6,200,000,000 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES. 
On  homes  occupied  by  owners. 
In  the  420  cities  and  town  of  from  8,000  to  100,000  population 

In  the  28  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over 

Outside  of  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  population  and  over 


1292,611,974 
393,029,833 
361,311,796 


PerCent. 
i>f  Group 

Total. 


91.44 

•>  <<4 

B 

.32 

1.44 
1.21 


1.84 


27.95 
37.54 
34.51 


Total__  $1,046,953,603  :    100.00 
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MINIMUM    DEBT  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES,  1 890- Continued. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DEBT. 


iin  farms 
( >n  homes 


On  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners. 


Total. 


On  acre  tracts. 


On  farms  occupied  by  owners 

( >u  hired  fai  ma  and  other  acre  tracts. 


On  lots. 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners — 

<  in  hir.-d  homes,  business  real  estate,  and  all  other  lots. 


On  all  real  estate. 


icre  tracts 


TotaL 


INDIVIDUALS  AND  PRIVATE   CORPORATIONS. 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Drop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  of  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (estimated)-.. 

National  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  estate  mortgages 

National,  state  and  local  taxes 

Other  net  private  debt  (estimated  to  make  round  total) 


Total. 


aogkegate  private  debt. 


Quasi  public  corporations 

Individuals  and  private  corporations 


Total 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  LESS  SINKING   FUND. 


United  States... 

States  -. --- 

Counties 

Municipalities.  . 
School  districts 


Total 

AOOKEGATK   PRIVATE  AND   PUBLIC   DEBT. 


Private  debt. 
I'uiiln-  debt- 


Total. 


$1,085,995,960 
1,046,953,603 


$2,132,949,563 


$1,085,995,960 
1,123,152,471 


$2,209,148,431 


$1,046,953,603 
2,763,577,951 


$3,810,531,554 


$2,209,148,431 
3,810,531,554 


$6,019,679,985 


,019,679,985 
300,000,000 
350,000,000 
,904,167,351 
,172,918,415 
,040,473,013 
,212,761,236 


$12,000,000,000 


$  6.200,000,000 
12,000,000,000 


$18,200,000,000 


J891 ,960.104 
228,997,389 
145,048,045 
724,463,060 
36,701,948 


$2,027,170,546 


$18,200,000,000 
2,027,170,546 


$20,227,170,546 


rev  Cent. 

of  Group 

Total. 


50.92 

49.08 


100.00 


49.16 

50.84 


100.00 


27.48 
72.52 


100.00 


36.70 
63.30 


100.00 


50.16 
2.50 
2.92 

15.87 
9.77 
8.67 

10.11 


100.00 


34.07 
65.93 


44.00 
11.30 

7.15 
35.74 

1.81 


100.00 


89.98 
10.02 


100.00 


Some  of  the  classes  of  corporations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
9UCb  as  transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  specified,  canal,  turnpike  and 
bridge  companies,  do  a  cash  business,  and  others  a  business  that  is  so  nearly 
for  cash  that  there  is  comparatively  little  in  amount  of  credits  to  offset  against 
their  debt.  The  amount  of  credits  of  such  corporations  is  undoubtedly  much 
more  than  balanced  by  the  wages  that  they  owe  just  before  pay-day. 

Debtors  who  places  mortgages  on  their  real  or  personal  estates  are  creditors 
to  some  extent,  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  estimate;  but  these  persons  are  not 
regarded  as  appreciably  a  creditor  class,  as  they  would  need  to  be  if  their 
combined  debt  of  $<>, (369, 079,985  was  to  be  reduced  much  on  this  account.  On 
the  Other  hand,  the  borrowers  from  banks,  not  including  borrowers  on  real 
estate  security,  may  be  supposed  to  be  creditors  to  a  considerable  degree. 
National  banks  cannot  lend  on  real  estate  mortgages,  and,  therefore  these 
securities  are  excluded  from  the  loans  of  other  banks. 
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The  public  revenue,  too,  is  derived  from  persons  who  are  creditors  as  well 
as  debtors,  and  a  large  portion  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  crop  liens,  is  not  a  debt 
that  continues  throughout  the  whole  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  included 
in  the  statement  of  debt,  partly  because  it  is  a  conspicuous  and  disagreeable 
debt  burden  and  partly  to  account  for  some  of  the  debt  which  cannot  be  a 
tained  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  of  the  preceding  statement  expresses  the  min- 
imum debt  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  Only  12.14  per  cent. 
of  it  is  estimated,  no  part  of  it  is  duplicated,  and  the  supposition  is  that  the 
accepted  debt  offset  by  credit  is  more  than  equaled  by  the  omitted  debt.  In 
addition  to  showing  the  amount,  the  statement  gives  the  percentages  that  the 
different  amounts  are  of  the  totals  of  the  respective  groups  of  debts.  For 
instance,  of  the  grand  total  89. 9S  per  cent,  is  classed  as  private  and  10.02  per 
cent,  as  public  debt;  the  real  estate  mortgage  debt  forms  50.16  per  cent,  of  the 
total  debt  of  individuals  and  private  corporations,  and  the  debt  of  railroad  com- 
panies 91.44  per  cent,  of  the  debt  of  quasi  public  corporations. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  debts  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  in  which  the  various  items  of  debt  are  converted  into  per- 
centages of  the  total  debt  of  $20,227,170,546: 

PER  CENT.  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  DEBT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  DEBT,  1890. 


Description  of  Debt. 


Per  Cent. 


QUASI  PUBLIC   CORPORATIONS. 

Railroad  companies  (partly  estimated) 

Street  railway  companies 

Telephone  companies,  funded  debt 

Telegraph  companies  (partly  estimated) 

Public  water  companies,  not  owned  by  municipalities  (partly  estimated) 

Gas  companies  (estimated) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  companies  (estimated) 

Transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  canal,  turnpike,  bridge  and 
other  quasi  public  corporations  (estimated) 


Total. 


INDIVIDUALS  AND  PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS. 


Real  estate  mortgages 

Crop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  of  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (estimated) 

National  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

Other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  estate  mortgages- 
National,  State  and  local  taxes - 

Other  net  private  debt  (estimated) 


Total. 


PUBLIC    DEBT,   LESS    SINKING  FUND. 


United  States. 
States 


Counties 

Municipalities-. 
School  districts. 


Total- 


.90 

.10 

.44 

i 

•3 


29.76 
1.4- 
1.73 
9.41 
5.80 
5.15 
6.00 


59.33 


4.41 
1.13 

.:•.' 

3.58 
.18 


:     _ 


Grand  total 1000° 


Estimated 

Statistically  established 


Of  the  different  groups  of  debts,  that  of  individuals  and  private  corporations 
stands  first,  formiug1)9.33  per  cent,  of  the  total,  while  quasi  public  corporations 
form  30.65  per  cent?  The  real  estate  mortgage  debt  alone  is  8U.76  per  cent,  of 
the  grand  total,  ar*l  is  followed  by  that  of  railroad  companies,  28.03  per  cent. 
Amono-  the  items  of  public  debt  that  of  the  United  States  is  first,  and  forms  4.41 
per  cent.,  while  the  debt  of  municipalities  is  3.5S  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  significance  of  a  debt  incurred  to  ac- 
quire the  ownership  of  capital  or  the  more  durable  property  to  be  used  produe- 
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lively  and  to  be  retained  and  used  by  the  debtor,  and  to  be  kept  available  for  the 
pay  men  I  on  bis  debt,  and  that  of  a  debt  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  property 
soon  to  be  consumed  unproductively  or  for  the  purchase  of  evanescent  property. 

1 [ebt  of  Lbe  quasi  public  corporations  originally  stood  for  substantially  an 

equal  amount  of  capital,  and  it  stands  for  the  same  at  the  present  time,  except 
in  the  cases  of  such  corporations  (almost  entirely  railroad  companies)  as  have 
become  bankrupt  to  such  a  degree  that  their  property  is  not  sufficient  to  pay 
their  debts. 

The  statistical  information  concerning  the  purposes  for  which  private  debts 
were  incurred  i>  exceedingly  limited,  except  that  represented  by  real  estate 
mortgages  or  by  incumbrances  on  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  special  investigations  at  the  eleventh  census  of  the  United 
States.*  The  purposes  for  which  this  class  of  debts  were  incurred  are  con- 
densed to  eight  groups,  and  presented  in  the  accompanying  statement.  This 
Statement  not  only  gives  the  amount  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  different  pur- 
poses, but  shows  the  percent,  that  each  item  is  of  the  respective  totals  of  the 
three  general  groups  of  debts  based  on  farms  occupied  by  owners,  on  homes  oc- 
cupied by  owners,  and  the  combination  on  farms  and  homes  occupied  by 
owners. 

PURPOSES  OF  INCUMBRANCES  ON  FARMS  AND  HOMES. 

[The  debts  included  under  this  classification  consist  almost  entirely  of  real  estate  mortgages.] 


Purposes  of  Debt. 


ON  FARMS   OCCUPIED  BY  OWNERS. 

i>r'  t  incurred  for— 

Purchase  of  real  estate 

Real  estate  improvements 

Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined  (not  included 

in  the  two  items  next  preceding) 

Business 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property 

Farm  and  family  expenses 

Various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 

All  other  purposes 

Total i. 

ON  HOMES  OCCUPIED  BY  OWNERS. 
Debt  incurred  for — 

Purchase  of  real  estate 

Real  estate  improvements 

Heal  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined  (not  included 

in  the  two  items  next  preceding) 

Business . 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property 

Family  expenses 

Various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 

All  other  purposes 

Total 

ON   FARMS  AND   HOMES   OCCUPIED  BY  OWNERS. 

Debt  Incurred  for— 

Purchase  of  real  estate..- _ _ 

Heal  estate  improvements """"""" 

Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined"(not  included 

in  the  two  items  next  preceding) 

Business 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property  " 

Farm  and  family  expenses . 

Various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 
All  other  purposes 

Total 


Amount. 

PerCent. 

of  Group 

Total. 

$  699,176,464 
49,168,733 

57,689,492 
21,189,559 

12,904,822 

30,684,018 

184,840,230 

30,392,642 

64.38 
4.53 

5.31 
195 
1.19 

2.82 
17.02 

2.80 

1,085,995,960 

100  00 

554,334,083 
229,412,937 

66,793,837 
84,715,323 
2,037,624 
18,589,629 
64,706,846 
26,363,324 

52.95 
21.91 

6.38 
8.09 
.19 
1.78 
6.18 
2.52 

1,046,953,603 

100.00 

1,253,510,547 
278,581,670 

124,483,329 

105,854,882 
14,942,446 
49,273,647 

249,547,076 
56,755,966 

58.77 
13.06 

5.84 
4.90 
.70 
2.31 
11.70 
2.66 

2,132,949,563 

100.00 

1  he  purchase  of  real  estate  appears  as  the  principal  purpose  for  which  debts 
were  incurred,  the  total  for  this  purpose,  when  not  associated  with  any  other, 
being  58.77  per  cent,  of  the  combined  debt  on  farms  and  homes  occupied  by 

♦  Full  details  of  this  investigation  were  published  in  our  issue  of  last  year. 
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owners.  Real  estate  improvements,  when  not  associated  with  any  other  pur- 
pose, rank  second,  being  13. 0G  per  cent,  of  the  combined  debt.  The  detail! 
given  in  this  statement  show  at  a  glance  the  different  incentives  for  debt.  By  a 
further  condensation  of  purposes,  it  appears  that  real  estate  purchase  and  im- 
provements, when  not  associated  with  any  other  purpose,  are  represented  by  the 
following  percentages:  For  farms,  74.22  percent.;  for  homes,  81.24  per  cent.; 
for  farms  and  homes,  77.67  per  cent.  Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements, 
business,  and  the  purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property  are  : 
For  farms,  93.68  per  cent. ;  for  homes,  95.56  per  cent. ;  for  farms  and  homes,  94.65 
per  cent.  (*)  Thus  it  appears  that  almost  the  entire  incumbrance  on  farms  and 
homes  occupied  by  owners  was  due  to  the  acquiring  of  capital  and  the  more 
durable  kinds  of  property. 

The  crop  lien  of  the  South  is  mostly  a  subsistence  debt,  but  to  some  extent 
a  debt  for  capital.  The  crop  liens  and  chattel  mortgage  debt  of  the  more  re- 
cently settled  regions  partake  largely  of  the  latter  character. 

The  purposes  of  the  loans  obtained  from  banks  cannot  be  definitely  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  matter  of  common  understanding  that  they  are  mostly  for  cap- 
ital, since  banks  would  not  lend  to  persons,  and  friends  would  not  indorse  for 
them,  if  they  intended  to  use  the  borrowed  money  so  as  to  weaken  their  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

The  tax  debt  aims  to  have  for  its  compensation  the  maintenance  of  justice, 
the  promotion  of  public  works,  of  education,  and  of  undertakings  for  the  gen- 
eral good ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  debt. 

The  miscellaneous  undescribed  debts  are  those  that  grow  out  of  trade,  pro- 
duction, and  services  of  many  varieties.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they 
stand  for  capital,  or  for  wealth  to  be  preserved  or  to  be  consumed. 

After  the  foregoing  review  of  the  significance  of  the  various  classes  of  debt, 
it  is  apparent  that  at  least  about  niue-tenths  of  it  was  incurred  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  capital  and  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  property,  leaving  not  more 
than  one-tenth,  and,  as  the  purposes  of  the  incumbrances  on  farms  and  homes 
indicate,  very  likely  much  less  than  one-tenth,  as  a  consumption  debt,  or  for 
debt  necessitated  by  misfortune. 

Statistics  of  rates  of  interest  now  available  make  it  possible  to  compute,  ap- 
proximately, the  amount  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  public  and  private  debt  in 
1890.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  results  are  presented  in  the  following  state- 
ment, which  shows  the  debt,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  interest  for  the  different 
classes  of  debt : 

AMOUNT  AND  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  1890. 


Description  of  Debt. 


PRIVATE  DEBT. 

Railroad  companies,  funded  debt  (partly  estimated) 

Street  railway  companies,  funded  debt 

Telephone  companies,  funded  debt 

Telegraph  companies  (partly  estimated) 

Public  water  companies,  not  owned  by  municipalities 
(partly  estimated) 

Gas  companies  (estimated) 

Electric  lighting  and  powercompanies  (estimated) 

Transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  specified,  and 
canal,  turnpike,  bridge,  and  other  quasi  public  corpo- 
rations (estimated) 

Real  estate  mortgages 

Crop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (es- 
timated)   

National  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

Other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  es 
tate  mortgagns 

Three-fourths  of  other  net  private  debt  (estimated)  (c) 

Total 16,074,228,836         1,071,561,93* 


Debt. 

Interest. 

Rate 

Per 

Cent. 

$4,917,691,737 

151,872,289! 

4,992.565 

20,000,000 

a  $221. 499, 702 
8,945.-:7- 

294.062 
1,178,000 

4.50 
b  5.88 
b  5.89 

89,127.4^9 
75.000.000 
45,000,000 

5. -249.609 
4.417.500 
2,650.500 

65  89 

114.20S.078 

6,019,679.985 

300,000,000 

6,726,856 
397,442,792 

120,000,000 

b  5.89 

c  40. 00 

350.000,000 
1,904,167,351 

35,000.000 

125.675,045 

e  io.oo 
d6.60 

1,172,918,415 

909,570.927 

77,412,616 
65,069,966 

c?  6.60 

c  7.00 

6.63 


a  Actually  paid,  and  not  including  interest  due  and  unpaid,  b  The  rate  for  water  compa- 
nies is  adopted,     c  Arbitrarily  adopted,     d  The  rate  for  real  estate  mortgages  is  adopted. 

(*)  These  per  c^nts  do  not  appear  in  the  statements  as  they  are  partly  composed  of  incum- 
brance taken  from  -some  of  the  "various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified. 
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AMOUNT  AND  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  1890—  Continued. 


DK.SCKIl'TION  OE   DEBT. 


1'UBLIO  DEBT. 

United  states ... 

Btatea - 

(  i m  ii  ties - 

Municipalities 

School  districts 

Total  ...  .--- 

J'KIVATK  ANI>  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Private  debt 

Public  debt 

Total 

REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES. 

On  farms  occupied  by  owners 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners . 

On  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  420  cities  and  towns 

of  from  8,000  lo  100,000  population 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  28  cities  of  100,000 

population  and  over 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  outside  of  cities  and  towns 

of  8,000  population  and  over 

On  acre  tracts.- 

On  lots 

On  all  real  estate.. 


Debt. 

Interest. 

Rate 
Per 

Cent. 

891,960,104 
1 

28,997,603 

4.08 

V    1,135,210,442 

65,541,776 

5.29 

2,027,170,546 

94,539,379 

4.85 

16,074,228,836 
2,027,170,546 

1,071,561,924 
94,539,379 

6.67 
4.85 

18,101,399,382 

1,166,101,303 

6.44 

1,085,995,960 
1,046,953,603 
2,132,949,563 

76,728,077 
65,182,029 
141,910,106 

7.07 
6.23 
6.65 

292,611,974 

18,417,745 

6.29 

393,029,833 

22,584,509 

5.75 

361,311,796 
2,209,148,431 
3,810,531,554 
6,019,679,985 

24,179,775 
162,652,944 
234,789,848 
397,442,792 

6.69 
7.36 
6.16 
6.60 

The  interest  on  real  estate  mortgages  is  given  at  6.60  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
rate  adopted  for  the  loans  of  all  banks.  On  the  crop  liens  of  the  South  a  high 
average  rate  is  paid,  how  high  it  is  not  known.  Numerous  and  extensive  in- 
quiries, many  of  them  answered  by  merchants  and  cotton  buyers  who  hold  or 
have  hold  crop  liens,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  rate  on  these  liens 
must  be  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  rarely  going  as  low  as  25  per  cent.,  and  often 
going  as  high  as  75  per  cent,  and  more. 

From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illinois,  it  appears  that 
the  average  rate  of  interest  on  chattel  mortgages  in  that  State  was  7.83  per  cent. 
in  1887.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  on  chattel  mortgages  farther 
west  and  in  the  South,  and  the  crop  liens  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  higher 
than  this,  and  the  general  rate  of  10  per  cent,  is  adopted  for  crop  liens  outside 
of  the  Soiah  and  for  chattel  mortgages. 

Some  of  the  estimated  "other  net  private  debt,"  which  has  been  placed  at 
$1,212,761/236,  does  not  bear  interest,  such  as  the  debt  owing  to  physicians,  to 
lawyers,  for  labor,  and  the  like,  and  for  the  want  of  any  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
portions its  amount  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  remaining 
three-fourths  to  be  7  per  cent.  ° 

The  average  rates  of  interest  on  the  total  public  debt,  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  and  the  local  public  debt,  are  taken  from  the  report  on  wealth,  debt,  and 
taxation,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  eleventh  census  of  the  United 
States. 

The  total  interest-bearing  private  debt  is  $16,074,228,836,  and  the  total  inter- 
est paid  $1,0, 1,:,61,<J24,  the  average  rate  being  6.67  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
rate  on  the  debt  of  the  United  States  is  4.08  per  cent.,  this  low  rate  being  partly 
determined  by  the  debt's  freedom  from  taxation.  While  the  average  rate  on 
real  .state  mortgages  is  6.60  per  cent.,  it  goes  as  high  as  7.07  per  cent,  on  farms 
occupied  by  owners  and  7.36  per  cent,  on  acre  tracts. 
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PER  CENT.  OF  DEBT  OF  WEALTH,   1890. 


Description  of  Wealth. 


Railroad  companies 

Street  railway  companies 

Telephone  companies 

Gas  companies  in  Massachusetts  (a) 

Gas  companies  in  Massachusetts  owing  debt  (a) 

Incumbered  f.irms  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  420  cities 

and  towns  of  from  8,000  to  100,000  population 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  28  cities  of 

100,000  population  and  over 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  outside  of  cities 

and  towns  of  8,000  population  and  over -_ 

Taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mines 

The  United  States 


1 

Per  Cent. 

Debt. 

"Wealth. 

debt  is  of 
wealth.. 

$5,660,431,114 

$8,401,508,804 

07.48 

182,240,751 

283,898,519 

64.19 

4,902,50.-, 

72,841,786 

09.01 

6,892,329 

b  20,322,329 

33.92 

6,892,829 

b  14,475,229 

47.01 

1,085,095,900 

3,054,923,165 

85.55 

1,046,953,608 

2,032,374,904 

39.77 

2,132,949,50^ 

5,687,298,069 

87.50 

292,611,974 

739,846,087 

39.55 

393,029,838 

934,191,811 

42.07 

381,311,796 

958,337,006 

37.70 

0,019,679,985 

36,025,071,490 

10.71 

20,227,170,546 

05,037,091,197 

31.10 

1891. 


b  Capital  stock  and  bonds. 


The  next  statement  exhibits  the  values  of  various  annual  products  and  classes 
of  property : 

DEBT  AND  ITS  INTEREST  COMPARED  WITH  A  ALITES,  1890. 


Description. 


Private  and  public  debt 

Interest  paid  on  the  private  and  public  debt 

Product  of  manufactories,  less  cost  of  materials 

Product  of  farms 

Product  of  fisheries 

Product  of  mines  and  quarries 

Total  products  of  productive  industries 

Capital  employed  in  manufacturing 

Value  of  farms 

Value  of  live-stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements  and  machines 

Capital  employed  in  the  fisheries 

Value  of  mines  and  quarries,  and  products  on  hand 

Total  capital  invested  in  productive  industries 

Value  of  farms,  live-stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements  and  machine 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  manufacturing 

Value  of  machinery  and  mills,  and  products  on  hand,  raw  and  manufactured.- 

Value  of  telegraph  and  telephone  property,  shipping  and  canals 

Va'ue  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion 

Income  of  railroad  companies 

1'roperty  insurance  risks  in  force 

Increase  of  wealth,  1880  to  1890 

Increase  of  wealth,  1889  to  1890 


Amount. 


$20,227,170,546 
1,166,101,303 


4,211,239.271 

2,460,107,454 

44,277,514 

587,230,662 


7,302,854,901 


6,139,397.785 

13,279,252,049 

2,703,015.040 

43,602,128 

1,291,291,579 


23,456,559,176 


15,982 

2,283 

3,058 

701 

1,158 

1 .204 

18,091 

21,395 

2,819 


,267.689 
210.529 
,593.441 
,755.712 
,774.948 
885.951 
,434.191* 
091.197 
902,791 


The  per  capita  private  debt  is  $291,  public  debt  $32,  the  total  being  $323.  or 
$i, 594  per  family. 

If  to  the  crop  liens  and  chattel  mortgages  are  added  the  taxes,  "other  net 
private  debt,"  and  the  public  debt,  the  total  will  include  most  of  the  debt  ro 
which  debtors  are' most  sensitive,  although  some  of  it  is  capital.  The  total  of 
this  group  of  debts  is  $4,930,404,795,  that  is,  $79  per  capita,  or  $388  to  each 
familv  of  4.93  persons  in  1890. 

The  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  supply  some  averages  of  debt  computed 
upon  the  number  of  debtors.  Each  family  owning  the  farm  it  occupies  under 
incumbrance  owes  an  average  incumbrance  of  $1,224;  home,  $1,293:  farm  or 
home,  $1  957;  home  in  the  420  cities  and  towns  of  from  8.000  to  100.000  pop- 
ulation $1,363;  home  in  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over, 
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(3,337;  borne  outside  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  population  and  over,  $846. 
The  average  mortgage  on  acre  tracts  made  during  the  ten  years  from  1880  to 
1889,  Inclusive,  was  for  $1,032;  on  lots,  $1,509;  on  all  real  estate,  $1,271 ;  on  lots 
in  the  twenty-seven  counties  containing  the  twenty-eight  cities  of  100,000 popula- 
tion and  over,  $2,798;  mortgages  made  by  quasi  public  corporations  are  not 
Included. 

The  real  estate  mortgage  debt  has  reached  $6,019,679,985,  and  the  estimated 
true  value  of  taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mines,  with  which  this  amount  may 
be  compared,  is  $36,025,071,490. 


China's  Commerce* 


Notwithstanding  all  China's  political  misfortunes,  her  commercial  activity 
is  great,  and  the  prospects  promising.  Official  reports  just  published  by  the 
Imperial  Revenue  Department  show  that  trade  in  1895  was  large;  the  total 
imports  and  exports  even  exceeded  those  of  1894  to  the  extent  of  eight  per 
cent.,  despite  the  closing  of  one  port,  the  loss  of  Formosa,  and  a  decline  in  the 
foreign  opium  trade.  The  reason  of  the  last  change  is  the  increase  in  the 
domestic  production,  and  a  similar  change  is  expected  in  the  now  enormous 
cotton  trade  with  foreign  countries,  as  Chinese  cotton  fields  and  cotton  mills 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number.  The  New  York  Tribune  thus  summarizes 
some  of  the  important  features  of  the  revenue  reports:     - 

in  exports  an  increase  of  more  than  9,000,000  taels  is  reported  in  silk,  tea, 
cotton,  and  some  other  articles.  Silk  is  now  the  chief  item  on  the  list,  Chinese 
tea  having,  except  in  the  Russian  market,  been  largely  replaced  with  that 
from  Japan,  Formosa  and  Ceylon.  The  silk  industry  has  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  Pasteur's  system  of  eradicating  the  silkworm  disease, 
and  the  export  trade  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The  trade  in 
skins— especially  of  dogs,  goats  and  sheep— has  also  greatly  expanded.  In  1S91 
it  amounted  to  only  881,000  taels,  and  in  1S95  to  2,649.000  taels.  The  enormous 
growth  of  the  cotton-spinning  industry  in  Japan  has  been  of  benefit  to  China, 
increasing  the  demand  for  the  raw  material.  In  consequence  the  area  of  cot- 
ton plantations  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  in 
1895  amounted  to  about  120,000,000  pounds.  The  distribution  of  this  foreign 
commerce  has  been  changed  but  little.  The  British  Empire  still  has  the  lion's 
share,  having  215.000.000  out  of  the  total  315,000,000  taels.  Japan  comes  next 
on  the  list  with  32,000,000,  and  the  United  States  third  with  20,500,000.  Russia 
li.is  17.000.000,  largely  to  be  credited  to  the  enormous  trade  in  black  tea.  The 
commerce  with  all  other  European  countries  besides  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is 
only  29,000,000.  Shanghai,  it  may  be  observed,  is  by  far  the  leading  port,  its 
share  of  the  foreign  commerce  amounting  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
There  were,  all  told,  only  10,091  foreign  residents  in  China  last  year,  4,084  beinjr 
British  and  1,325  Americans.  '  & 


St  IRicbolas  or  Santa  Claus, 

The  patron  saint  of  boys.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Myra,  and  to 
nave  died  in  the  year  326.  The  young  were  universally  taught  to  revere  him, 
am  the  popular  fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  bearer  of  presents  to 
children  on  Christmas  eve  is  well  known.  He  is  the  Santa  Clans  (or  Klaus)  of 
the  Dutch.  St.  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  supplied  three  destitute  maidens  with 
marriage  portions  by  secretly  leaving  money  at  their  window,  and  as  his  day 
occurred  just  before  Christmas,  he  thus  was  made  the  purvevor  of  the  gifts  of 
he  season  to  all  children  in  Flanders  and  Holland  who  put  out  their  shoe  or 
Blocking  in  the  confidence  that  Santa  Klaus,  or  Kneeht  Clobes,  as  they  call  him, 
v.  ill  pu  in  a  prize  for  good  conduct  before  morning.  Another  legend  described 
the  saint  as  having  brought  three  murdered  children  to  life  again;  and  this 
i  endei  ed  hunt  he  patron  of  boys,  especially  school-boys 


Causes  of  povekty. 
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titles  TRseb  in  tbe  XHniteD  States, 

In  our  republican  country  we  attach  much  less  importance  to  honorary  titles 
and  distinctions  of  rank  than  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Some  official  titles, 
however,  are  employed.  The  following  list  comprises  most  of  these,  with  their 
abbreviations: 

HIS   EXCELLENCY. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  governors  of  States,  and  ministers  to 
foreign  countries. 

HONORABLE. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  heads  of  departments,  assistant  secretaries,  comptrollers  and 
auditors  of  the  Treasury,  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
State  senators,  law  judges,  mayors  of  cities,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS   TITLES. 

A  bishop Rt.  Rev. 

Doctor  of  divinity D.  D. 

A  minister,  rector,  priest,  or  rabbi Rev. 

Doctor  of  laws LL.  D. 

Physician  or  srt'rgeon M.  D.  or  Dr. 

Dentist Dr.,  D.  D.  S.,  or  D.  M.  D. 

General Gen. 

Lieutenant-General Lieut. -Gen. 

Colonel Col. 

Admiral Adm. 

Commodore . . Com. 

Captain Capt. 

Professors  in  colleges  or  seminaries ") 

Eminent  teachers  of  science  or  the  classics I  Prof . 

Distinguished  scholars  or  scientists J 

Officers  of  United  States  Civil  Service ~) 

Members  of   legal  profession I  Esq. 

Aldermen,  magistrates,  etc J 

Men  of  all  conditions  and  classes Mr. 


Causes  ot  poverty 

Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  American  Charities  (p.  34),  has  tabulated  the  find- 
ings of  fifteen  separate  investigations  of  actual  cases  of  poverty,  numbering  in 
all  over  100,000  c.tses  in  America,  England  and  Germany.  The  investigations 
were  conducted  by  the  charity  organization  societies  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo  and 
New  York  City,  the  associated  charities  of  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth  in  East  London;  and  for  Germany  are  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bohmert  as  to 
seventy-six  German  cities.  They  include  virtually  all  the  facts  that  have  been 
collected  by  trained  investigators. 

It  appears  from  these  statistics  that,  on  a  rough  average,  21.3  per  cent,  of 
poverty  is  due  to  misconduct;  74.4  per  cent,  to  misfortune.  Drink  causes  11  per- 
cent. ;  lack  of  work  or  poorly  paid  work,  28.5  per  cent. 

In  one  of  the  poor  districts  of  London,  Chas.  Booth  fQund  that  only  13  per 
cent,  of  the  poverty  that  prevailed  could  be  charged  to  drink.  The  results  of 
these  painstaking  investigations  are  the  more  valuable  and  interesting  in  that 
they  run  counter  to  current  opinions. 
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Qualifications  for  Suffrage. 

Previous 

Residence 

a 

Required. 

a 

o 

s 

State. 

Requirements  as  to 

o 

Excluded  from 

Citizenship. 

tA 

o 

et 

es 

Voting. 

0) 

eg 

"2 

o 

a 
o 

'3 
9 

"So 

03 

Alabama 

Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 

i  y- 

3  m 

30  d  30  d 

Yes 

Yes 

If  convicted    of   treason, 

declared  his   intentions; 

embezzlement   of    public 

must  exhibit  poll-tax  re- 

funds, malfea-ance  In  of- 

ceipt. 

fice  or  other  penitentiary 
offenses,  idiots  or  insane. 

Arkansas  

Like  Alabama 

iy. 

6  m 



30  d 

No 

Yes 

Idiots,    insane,    convicts 
until  pardoned. 

California 

Citizens  by  nativity;  nat- 
uralized  for   90   days    or 
treaty  of  Quaretaro. 

iy- 

90  d 

.._ 

30  d 

Yes 

Yes 

Chinese,  insane,   embez- 
zlers  of   public   moneys, 
convicts. 

Colorado 

Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 
declared  his  intention   4 
months  before  offering  to 
vote ;    unlimited    woman 
suffrage. 

6  m 

90  d 

90  d 

10  d 

Yes 

Yes 

Persons  under  guardian- 
ship, insane,  idiots,  pris- 
oners. 

Connecticut 

Citizens  who  can  read 

iy. 



6  m 

Yes 

Yes 

Convicted    of    felony   or 
other  infamous  crime. 

Delaware 

Citizens  and  paying  co. 
tax;  limited  woman  suf- 
frage. 

i  y- 

1  m 



15  d 

No 

Yes 

Insane,      idiots,     felons, 
paupers. 

Florida 

Citizens,  or  alien  who  has 

iy. 

6  m 

Yes 

No 

Persons   not    registered, 
insane  or  under  guardian, 

declared  his  intention  and 

paid  capitation  tax  2  years; 

felons,  convicts. 

women  atschool  elections. 

Georgia 

Citizens  who  have  paid  all 
taxes  since  1877. 

iy- 

6  m 

(«) 

No 

Persons      convicted      of 

crimes  punishable  by  im- 

prisonment,  insane,   de- 

linquent taxpayers. 

Idaho  

Citizens ;  limited  woman 

6  m 

30  d 

Yes 

No 

Chinese,  Indians,  insane, 

suffrage. 

felons,  polygamists,  big- 
amists, traitors,  bribers. 

Illinois 

Citizens ;  women  at  school 

i  y- 

90  d 

30  d 

30  d 

Yes 

Yes 

Convicts  of  peniteutiary 

elections. 

until  pardoned. 

Indiana 

Citizens,  or  alien  who  ha6 
declared  intention  and  re- 

6 m 



60  d 

30  d 

No 

Yes 

Convicts  and  persons  dis- 
qualified by  judgment  of  a 

sided  1  year  in  U.  S.  and  6 

court. 

months  in  State;  limited 

woman  suffrage. 

Iowa 

Citizens 

6  m 
6  m 

60  d 
30.  d 

30~d 

30  d 

(6) 

Yes 

Yes 

Idiots,  insane,  convicts. 
Insane,     persons     under 

Kansas 

Citizens;  aliens  who  have 

declared  intention; 

guardianship,      convicts, 

women  vote  at  municipal 

bribers,  defrauders  of  the 

and  school  elections. 

government  and  persons 
who     have     borne    arms 
against  the  U.  S. 

Kentucky 

Citizens;  limited  woman 
suffrage. 

i  y. 

6  m 

60d.60d 

(c) 

No 

Treason,  felony,  bribery, 
idiots,  insane. 

Louisiana 

Citizens,    or   aliens   who 

i  y. 

6  m 

30  d  30  d 

Yes 

No 

Idiots,  insane,  all  crimes 

have  declared  intention. 

punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, embezzling  public 
funds. 

Maine 

Citizens 

3  m 

3  m 

3  m  3  m 

Yes 

Yes 

Paupers,   persons   under 
guardianship,  Indians  not 

taxed,  persons  who  can- 

not read  and  write. 

Maryland 

Citizens 

iy- 

6  m 

Yes 

Yes 

Persons  convicted  of  lar- 
ceny  or   other  infamous 

crime,      persons      under 

guard  ians'p, insane,  idiots 

Massachusetts— 

Citizens  who  can  read  and 
write  English  ;  women  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  school 

i  y. 



6  m 

30  d 

Yes 

Yes 

Paupers  (except  U.  S.  sol- 
diers),    persons      under 
guardianship. 

Michigan 

committees. 

Citizens;  women  vote  at 

3  m 

10  d 

10  d 

Yes 

Yes 

Indians  holding  tribal  re 

school  elections. 

lations,  duelists  and  their 
abettors. 

Minnesota 

Citizens  and  aliens  who 

i  m 

10  d  10 

10  d 

(rf) 

Yes 

Treason,    felony    unless 

have  declared  intention; 

pardoned. insane, persons 

civilized  Indians;  women 

under  guardianship,  un- 

can vote  at  school  elect's. 

civilized  Indians. 

(a)  Registra 

tion  required  in  some  counties.     (6)  In  all  cities,     (c)  in  tne  cities  oi  nist. 

second  and  third 

class,    (d)  Required  in  cities  of  1,200  inhabitants  or  over. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SUFFRAGE. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOli  SUFFRAGE—  Continued. 


STATE. 


Mississippi- 
Missouri  ... 


Requirements  a.s  TO 

CITIZENSHIP. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 


Citizens  who  can  read  or 
understand  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Citizens,  or  aliens  who 
have  declared  their  inten- 
tion not  less  than  1  nor 
more  than  5  years  before 
offering  to  vote. 


Citizens  ;  women  can  vote 
at  school  elections. 
Citizens,  or  aliens  who 
have  declared  intentition 
.SO  days  before  election; 
limited  woman  suffrage. 
Cii  zens.. 


New  York 


North  Carolina 


North  Dakota. . 


Ohio 


Citizens;  women  can  vote 
at  school  elections. 


Citizens;  limited  woman 
suit  rage. 


Citizens  who  have    been 
such  for  10  days. 


Citizens. 


Citizens,  or  aliens  who 
have  declared  intention  1 
year  and  Indians  who  have 
severed  tribal  relations; 
limited  woman  suffrage. 
Citizens 


Previous 
Residence 
Required. 


y. 

iy- 

i  y. 

i  y- 

y- 

60  d 

60  d 

y- 

m 

30  d 

40  d 

10  d 

10  d 

in 

30  d 

10  d 

10  d 

m 

6  m 

6  m 

— - 

y- 

5  m 

1  y.  4  m  30  d  30  d 


1  y.  90  d 


i  y. 


i  y 


Oregon Citizens,   or   aliens    who6 

[have  declared  intention  1 
year  before  election ;  lim- 
ited woman  suffrage. 

Pennsylvania...  Citizens  at  least  1  month,  1 
and  if  22  years  old  must 
have    paid    tax   within  2 
years. 

Rhode   Island.--  Citizens 


:;o  d 


oo  d 


i>o  d 


Yes 


(«) 


Yres 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes:Yes 


Yes  Yes 


Yes  Yes 


Yes  Yes 


South  Carolina 


Citizens. 


i  y 


Y'es 


(c) 


(d) 


No 


2  m  Yes 


Excluded  from 
Voting. 


No 


Yei 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


6  m  2  m    (e)|Y« 


No 


Insane,  idiots,  felons,  de- 
linquent taxpayers. 

U.  S.  soldiers  or  sailors, 
paupers,  persons  con- 
victed of  felony  or  other 
infamous  crime,  or  mis- 
demeanor or  violating 
ight  of  suffrage  unless 
pardoned;  second  con- 
viction disfranchises. 
Indians,  felons, idiots,  in- 
sane. 

Lunatics,  persons  con- 
victed of  treason  or  felony 
unless  pardoned,  U.  S\ 
soldiers  and  sailors. 
Insane,  idiots,  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony,  un- 
amnestied  confederates 
against  the  U.  S. 
Paupers  (except  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers), 
persons  excused  from 
paying  taxes  at  their  own 
request. 

Paupers,  insane,  idiots 
and  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  which  exclude 
them  from  being  witnes- 
ses unless  pardoned. 
Convicted  of  bribery  or 
any  infamous  crime  un- 
less sentenced  to  the  re- 
formatory or  pardoned, 
bettors  on  result  of  elec- 
tion, bribers  for  votes  and 
the  bribed. 

Idiots,  lunatics, convicted 
of  felony  or  other  infa- 
mous crimes,  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 
Felons,  idiots,  convicts 
unless  pardoned,  U.  S. 
soldiers  and  sailors. 


Idiots,  insane,  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  felons 
unless  restored  to  citizen- 
ship. 

Idiots,  insane,  convicted 
felons,  Chinese,  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  sailors. 

Persons  convicted  of 
some  offense  forfeiting 
right  of  suffrage,  non- 
taxpayers. 

Paupers,  lunatics,  idiots, 
convicted  of  bribery  or  in  - 
famous  crime  until  re- 
stored. 

Paupers,  insane,  idiots, 
convicted  of  treason,  du- 
eling or  other  infamous 
crime. 


(n)   In  cities  of  100.000  population  or  over.     (6)   In  all  cities,     (c)   In  cities  of  3  000  nonula 

ZEES, &££$£ '"•' les8 ",an 9'°°0 m-*"*  w  *»-»w°sn2 ?5& 
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Requirements  as  to 
Citizenship. 

Previous 

Residence 

Required. 

c 
o 

sS 
u 

03 

To 

g 
o 

« 

o 
"3 

Excluded  from 

Voting. 

State. 

6 

03 

"3 

o 
o 

q 

o 
H 

o 
a 

O 

South  Dakota... 
Tennessee  

Citizens,    or    aliens    who 
have    declared    intention 
and  been  1  year  in  U.  S. ; 
limited  woman  suffrage. 
Citizens 

6  m 

i  y- 

i  y. 

i  y- 

i  y- 

i  y- 
i  y. 

i  y- 
i  y- 

30  d 

6  m 

6  m 

3  m 

3  m 

30  d 
60  d 



10  d 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
id) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Persons  under  guardian, 
idiots,  insane,  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony  unless 
pardoned. 

Convicted    of    bribery  or 
other     infamous     crime, 
failure  to  pay  poll  tax. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  paupers, 
convicts,    U.    S.    soldiers 
and  sailers. 

Unpardoned  convicts,  de- 
serters from  U.  S.  service 
d uiing the  war,ex-eonie<l. 
Idiots,  lunatics,  convicts 
unless  pardoned   by   the 
legislature. 
Indians  not  taxed. 

Paupers,  idiots,  lunatics, 
convicts,    bribers,    U.    S. 
soldiers  and  sailors. 
Insane,  under   guardian, 
convicts  unless  pardoned. 

Idiots,  insane,  felons,  un- 
able to  read  theState  Con- 
stitution. 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.- 

Citizens;    limited  woman 
suffrage. 

Citizen  s ;  women  may  vote 
at  school  elections. 

Citizens 

6  m 
3  m 
3  m 
30  d 

30  d 
30  d 

Citizens;  limited  woman 
suffrage. 

Wiscousin  - 

Citizens,    or   aliens    who 
have  declared  intention ; 
women  may  vote  on  school 
matters  only. 
Citizens,  male  or  female. 

10  d 

Wyoming 

GOd 

(a)  In  towns  having  1,000  voters  and  counties  where  registration  has  been  adopted  by  pop- 
ular vote.  (6)  All  counties  having  50,000  inhabitants  or  over,  (c)  In  cities  of  10,000  or  over. 
(d)  In  cities  of  3,000  population  or  over. 

In  a  move  or  less  limited  form,  relating  to  taxation  and  school  matters,  woman  suffrage  ex- 
ists in  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  Idaho,  I.linois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentuekv,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 


Xar^est  Gburcbes  anfc>  TTbeaters  in  tbe  Worlfc, 


Churches. 

No.  Persons 
Willcontain. 

Churches. 

No.  Persons 
Willcontain. 

54,000 
37,000 
32,000 
25,000 
24,400 
24,300 
24,000 
23,000 

22  900 

21,000 
13.000 
12,400 
v>  nun 

Cathedral,  Pisa 

St.  Stephen's,  Vienna 

St.  Paul's,  London .     

St.  Peter's,  Bologna                                   i  -irto 

11,000 
7,500 

St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople 

St.  Mark's,  Venice  _.  -  . 

Theaters. 

No.  Persons 
Will  contain. 

Theaters. 

No.  Persons 

Willcontain. 

Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y — 

Stadt  Theater,  New  York 

Harmanus  Bleeker  Hall,  Albany 
Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia 

8,443 
3,000 
2,000 
2,865 
2,972 
2,585 
2,560 
2,526 
2,500 
2,307 
2,332 
2,240 
2,238 
2,178 
2,160 
.  2,113 
2,092 

!  684 

Grand  Opera  Hall,  New  Orleans- 
Grand  Opera  House,  New  York- 

2,052 
1,883 
1,790 

McVicker's  Theater,  Chicago 

1,786 

Grand  Opera  House,  Chicago 

Ford's  Opera  House.  Baltimore- 
National  Theater,  Washington.. 
DeBar's  Opera  House,  St.  Louis. 
CaliforniaTheater, San  Francisco 

Euclid  Avenue  Opera  House,  Cleveland 

Leland  Opera  House,  Albany 

1,786 

1.720 

Academy  of  Music,  New  York... 
Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn 

1.709 
1,696 
1,651 

Alexander,  .^t.  Petersburg 

1,650 

1.500 

Adelphi  Theater,  Chicago 

St.  Charles  Theater,  New  Orleans 

Albany  Theater,  Albany . 1,600 

Opera  House,  Poughkeepsie 1,350 

Hoolev's  Theater,  Chicago 1.87.} 

Coulter  Opera  House,  Aurora, 111. 

Academy  of  Paris,  Paris - 

Opera  House,  Montreal 

92$ 
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Strifces  an&  Xocfcouts  in  tbe  TUnitcb  States,  from  January 
I,  1881,  to  June  30,  1894* 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  disturbances  of  less  than  one  day's  dura- 
tion, 1,582  in  all,  have  been  excluded  from  consideration  in  these  tables.  They 
consist  mainly  of  cases  of  misunderstanding,  in  which  there  was  but  a  few  hours' 
cessation  of  work,  and  no  financial  loss  or  assistance  involved.  For  this  reason 
full  Information  concerning  them  could  rarely  be  secured,  and  they  have  not 
boon  considered  sufficiently  important  to  be  classed  as  strikes. 

STRIKES  BY  TEARS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

Establishments. 

Average 

Establishments 

to  a  Strike. 

Employes 
Thrown  Out  of 
Employment. 

1881 

471 

454 

478 

443 

645 

1,432 

1,436 

906 

1,075 

1,833 

1,718 

1,298 

1,305 

896 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759 
2,367 
2,284 
10,053 
6,589 
3,506 
3,786 
9,424 
8,117 
5,540 
4,555 
5,154 

6.2 
4.6 
5.8 
5.3 
3.5 
7.0 
4.6 
3.9 
3.5 
5.1 
4.7 
4.3 
3.5 
5.8 

129,521 

1882 

1883 

1884 - 

1885- -- 

1886 

1887 

1888 -—   

154,671 
149,763 
147,054 
242,705 
508,044 
379,726 
147,704 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 - ! 

1894  (6  months).. --        ' 

249,559 
351,944 
299,064 
206,671 
265,914 
482,066 

Total ! 

14,390 

69,167 

4.8 

3,714,406 

The  above  figures  for  the  years  1881  to  18S6  are  estimates  but  approximately 
correct.  From»Jauuary  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1894,  the  figures  showing  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  are  absolutely  accurate;  and  the  number  of  employes  thrown  out 
of  employment  may  be  accepted  as  correct  for  the  whole  period,  1881  to  1894 
inclusive. 

From  1887  to  1894  Illinois  shows  the  largest  number  of  establishments  af- 
fected, both  by  strikes  and  lockouts,  there  being  10,060  of  the  former  and  1,193 
of  the  latter.  Next  come  New  York,  with  9,540  establishments  involved  in 
strikes  and  723  in  lockouts,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  8,219  involved  in  strikes  and 
4!>0  in  lockouts.  During  the  six  years  immediately  preceding,  the  State  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  establishments  were  affected  by  strikes  was  New 
York,  with  9,247,  followed  by  Illinois,  with  2,768,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  2,442. 
The  greatest  number  affected  by  lockouts  was  1,528,  found  in  New  York,  fol- 
lowed by  147  in  Massachusetts  and  130  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  in  Illinois 
being  127.  Combining  the  facts  for  both  these  periods,  in  order  to  secure  a 
statement  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  we  find  the  greatest  number  of 
establishments  affected  by  strikes  to  have  been  in  New  York,  18,787,  followed  by 
Illinois,  with  12,828,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  10.661.  The  States  appear  in  the 
same  order  in  lockouts,  the  number  of  establishments  affected  being  2,251  in 
New  York,  1.320  in  Illinois,  and  620  in  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  whole  period,  1881  to  1S94,  out  of  69,167  establishments  affected, 
02.038,  or  nearly  90  per  cent.,  belonged  to  thirteen  industries:  Building  trades, 
26,860  establishments;  coal  and  coke,  8,01  S;  tobacco,  5,465;  clothing,  4,769; 
food  preparations,  3,S17;  metals  and  metallic  goods,  3,454;  transportation, 
2.80o;  stone  quarrying  and  cutting,  2.461;  boots  and  shoes,  959;  furniture,  950; 
brick,  884;  printing  and  publishing,  831,  and  cooperate,  765. 

In  the  lockouts  which  occurred  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  six 
Industries  bore  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  burden,  involving  4,914  establish- 
ments, or  SI  per  cent.,  out  of  a  total  of  6,067  establishments.  The  industries  and 
number  of  establishments  involved  in  ench  are  as  follows:  Building  trades, 
2,4dl;  clothing,  1,204;  stone  quarrying  and  cutting,  513;  boots  and  shoes,  285; 
tobacco,  (2 1  /,  and  metals  and  metallic  goods,  204. 

During  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  3,714,406  persons  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  strikes.    The  total  number  of  strikers  was  2,854,374;  342,469 
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new  employes  were  engaged  after  the  strikes,  and  152,800  of  that  number  were 
brought  from  other  places.  The  new  employes  after  the  strikes  were  5.74  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employes  before  the  strikes,  5,901,245,  while  4  1.63 
per  cent,  of  the  new  employes  after  the  strikes  were  brought  from  other  places 
than  those  in  which  the  strikes  occurred. 

During  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  January  1,  1881,  to  June  30, 
1S94,  lockouts  occurred  in  0,007  establishments,  in  which  449,927  employes  were 
engaged.  Of  this  number  300,090,  or  81.50  per  cent.,  were  thrown  out  of 'employ- 
ment by  the  lockouts. 

In  these  establishments  there  were  41,441  new  employes  engaged  after  the 
lockouts,  of  whom  21,982  were  brought  from  other  places  than  those  in  which 
the  lockouts  occurred.  The  per  cent,  of  new  employes  after  (he  lockouts,  of  (he 
total  number  of  employes  before  lockouts,  was,  therefore.  9.21,  and  of  employed 
brought  from  other  places,  of  the  number  of  new  employes  after  lockouts,  53.04. 


SEX  OF  EMPLOYES  THROWN 

OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 

JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE 

30,  1894. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Tear. 

Employes 
thrown  out  of 
employment 

Males 
(per  cent). 

Females 
(per  cent). 

Employes 
thrown  out  of 
employment. 

Males 
(per  cent). 

Females 
(per  cent). 

1881 

129,521 
154,671 
149,763 
147,054 
242.705 
508,044 
379,72G 
147,704 
249,559 
351,944 
299,064 
206,671 
265,914 
482,066 

94.08 
92.15 
8-7.66 
88.78 
87.77 
86.17 
91.77 
91.50 
90.48 
90.53 
94.90 
93.57 
93.06 
95.13 

5.92 

7.85 

12.34 

11.22 

12.23 

13.83 

8.23 

8.50 

9.52 

9.47 

5.10 

6.43 

6.94 

4.87 

655 
4,131 
20,512 
18,121 
15,424 
101,980 
59,630 
15,176 
10,731 
21,555 
31,014 
32,014 
21,842 
13,905 

83.21 
93.80 
73.58 
78.93 
83.77 
63.02 
94.76 
79.53 
73.91 
72.49 
59.13 
96.02 
84.95 
95.83 

16.79 
6.20 
26.42 
21.07 
16.23 
36  9S 

18S2 

18S3 

1884..     . 

1885- 

1886 

1887 

1888 

5.24 
20  47 

1889 

1890 

26.09 
27  51 

1891 

40  87 

1892_ 

3  98 

1893 

15  05 

1894  (6  months)  - 

4.17 

Total 

3.714,406               91.22 

8.78 

366,690 

77.47 

22.53 

ESTABLISHMENTS    INVOLVED    IN    ILLINOIS,    MASSACHUSETTS,    NEW    YORK,    OHIO    AND     PENN- 
SYLVANIA, JANUARY  1,   1881,  TO   JUNE   30,   1894. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

Total  estab- 
lishments in 
the  United 
States. 

Establish- 
ments in  the 
five  selected 
States. 

Per  cent,  of 

establish- 
ments in  the 
Ave  selected 
States. 

Total  estab- 
lishments in 
the  United 
States. 

Establish- 
ments in  the 
five  selected 
States. 

Fer  cent,  of 

establish- 
ments in  the 
five  selected 
States. 

1881 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759 
2,367 
2,284 
10,053 
6,589 
3,506 
3,786 
9,424 
8,117 
5,540 
4,555 
5,154 

2,154 
1,499 
2,046 
1,896 
1,586 
7,675 
4,761 
2,404 
2,275 
6,990 
5,776 
3,200 
3,186 
3,762 

73.57 
71.21 
74.16 
80.10 
69.44 
76.35 
72.26 
68.57 
60.09 
74.17 
71.16 
57.76 
69.95 
72.99 

9 

42 

117 

354 

183 

1,509 

1,281 

180 

132 

324 

546 

716 

305 

369 

4 

23 

105 

306 

140 

1,403 

1,188 

114 

65 

203 

339 

522 

190 

304 

44.44 

1882 

54.76 

1883 

1884 

89.74 

SG.44 

1885 .. 

76.50 

1SS0 

92. 9S 

18S7-.- 

92.74 

1888  -. 

63.33 

1889     . 

49.24 

189:)- 

62.66 

1891 

62.09 

1892 

72.91 

1893 

62.30 

1894  (6  months) - 

82.38 

Total 

69,167 

49,210       1          71.15 

6,067 

4,906 

80.86 

These  five  States  contained  51  per  cent,  of  all  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  emploved  56  per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  mechanical  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States,  taking  the  census  of  1S90  as  the  basis  of  com- 
putation. 
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The  distribution  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  cities,  during  the  seven  and  one- 
half  years  rrom  January  1,  1887,  to  June  30,  1S94,  is  shown  in  the  following 
tables: 

Bl   MMAB1    OF   STIMKKS   IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1,  1887,  TO  JUNE   30,  1894. 

[In  the  <a^<-  <>f  many  general  strikes,  extending  through  different  cities,  it  was  found  im- 
possible i,,  subdivide  the  facts  and  credit  them  to  the  several  cities  involved.  In  such  cases 
the  whole  strike  has  generally  been  tabulated  against  the  city  most  largely  affected.] 


City. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y 

Chicago,  111 -- 

Boston,  Mass 

Allegheny  and  Pittsburg, Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 

St.  Louid,  Mo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio— 
Milwaukee,  Wis — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass- 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newark,  N.  J 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rochester,  N.  r.~. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
Haverhill,  Mass... . 
.Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Paterson,  X.  J 

Buffalo,  X.  Y 

Jersey  < 'ity,  x.  .).-. 

si.  Paul,  Minn 

Troy,  X.  Y 

Total  . 


Total 
strikes. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Employes 
thrown  out 
of  employ- 
ment. 

Wage  loss 

of 
employes. 

Assistance 
to  employes 
by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

Loss  of 
employers. 



2,614 

C71 

528 

257 

251 

240 

111 

109 

100 

100 

95 

92 

92 

82 

69 

64 

56 

51 

51 

50 

47 

46 

46 

45 

42 

6,467 

1,271 

8,325 

911 

4,142 

1,132 

1,064 

5S0 

1,237 

110 

156 

337 

280 

205 

324 

314 

237 

309 

76 

169 

117 

408 

113 

255 

123 

215,649 

31,768 

282,611 

25,574 

100,822 

59,527 

19,693 

17,577 

20,778 

4,027 

30,232 

7,254 

11,192 

5,287 

11,538 

11,322 

9,314 

7,851 

5,271 

7,615 

22,326 

14,079 

7,819 

22,475 

3,649 

$6,449,385 
914,045 

8,846,494 
800,882 

7,379,765 

2,002,219 
848,357 
736,306 

1,265,049 
147,028 
500,264 
480,387 
424,149 
206,340 
500,896 
208,738 
478,702 
116,429 
97,239 
167,524 

1,019,768 

459.75S 

90,020 

780,325 

68,031 

$    792,817 

145,848 

1,886,788 

173,564 

722,706 

194,277 

96,506 

72,886 

112,862 

9,871 

22,429 

96,854 

18,604 

35,588 

58,734 

26,324 

11,781 

10,353 

6,660 

18,399 

26,757 

19,950 

1,330 

24,520 

3,769 

$  3,545,766 
532,780 

14,444,034 

■g,  Pa. 

589,982 

2,599,487 

836,568 



572,933 
572,272 
799,700 

86,488 

118,319 
415,625 
187,552 

40,568 

154,460 

117,207 



300,621 
161,102 

78,495 

189,400 

555,200 

818,015 



12,275 
1,017,795 

39,802 

5,909 

28,662 

955,250 

$34,988,100 

$4,590,177 

$28,786,446 

SIMM  All  Y  OF  LOCKOUTS   IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1,   1887,   TO   JUNE 


1894. 


fin  the  case  of  many  general  lockouts,  extending  through  different  cities,  it  was  found  im- 
possihle  to  suhdivide  the  facts  and  credit  them  to  the  several  cities  involved.  In  such  cases 
the  whole  lockout  has  generally  been  tabulated  against  the  city  most  lax-gely  affected.] 


City. 


New  York,  N.  Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Allegheny  ami  Pittsbm 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

8an  i-  rancisco,  Cal 

Haverhill,  Mass 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Brooklyn,!*.  Y 

8t.  Louis,  Mo.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Rochester,  X.  Y 

Richmond,  Va 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Beattle,  Wash. 

Detroit,  Mich... 

Springfield,  Mass 

New   Haven,  Conn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newark,  X.  .1 

Woburn,  Mass 

Albany,  X.  Y 

Total 


Total 
lockouts. 


244 


393 

128 
1,151 

385 
82 
96 
42 
57 
55 
64 
42 
25 
7 

116 
81 
15 
3D 
23 
11 


2,970 


Employes 
thrown  out 
of  employ- 
ment. 


19,959 
3,072 
48,612 
11,572 
9,262 
3,908 

776 
7,436 
1,056 
2,360 
1,006 

752 

1,650 

1,135 

18,271 

117 

930 

423 
1,264 

208 
64 

239 
2,974 
1,577 
1,512 


140,135 


Wage  loss 

of 
employes. 


$    587,801 

212,434 

3,576,817 

5,353,764 

447,958 

211,375 

67,763 

101,606 

30,780 

68,424 

217,247 

245,755 

28,250 

65,224 

462,260 

10,503 

72,438 

19,600 

56,201 

1,230 

3,344 

7,240 

139,536 

78,646 

42,267 


$12,108,463 


Assistance 
to  employes 
by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 


$  83,112 

40,450 

70,050 

250,025 

62,585 

27,508 

13,170 

5,900 

8,303 

6,092 

45,249 

12,375 

2,828 

900 

3,159 

2,274 

365 

2,628 

14,642 


840 
2,684 
12,350 
4,329 


$671,818 


Loss  of 
employers. 


$    370,442 

97,111 

2,789,910 

727,959 

510,575 

60,339 

18,200 

60,400 

46,150 

121,225 

48,140 

505,600 

26,100 

20,000 

205,545 

650 

13,670 

4,040 

5,500 

11,755 

15,725 

7,950 

29,700 

45,600 

12,000 


$5,754,286 
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STRIKES  AM)  LOCKOUTS  Itf  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  duration  of  strikes  or  lockouts  themselves— that  is,  the  average  length 
of  time  Which  elapsed  before  the  establishments  resumed  operations  and  were 
running  normally,  either  by  reason  of  the  strikers  or  employes  locked  out  hav- 
ing returned  to  work  or  by  their  places  having  been  rilled  by  others— applies  to 
Rlfestablishments,  whether  closed  or  not,  and  differs,  of  course,  from  the  figures 
eiven  lor  duration  of  entire  stoppage  of  work,  which  applies  only  to  establish- 
ments entirely  closed.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  duration  or  days 
to  date  when  strikers  or  employe's  locked  out  were  re-employed,  or  their  places 
filled  by  others,  for  each  of  the  years.  A  small  number  of  establishments  which 
wen;  closed  permanently  in  consequence  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  or  in  which 
strikes  or  lockouts  were  still  pending,  have,  of  course,  been  omitted  in  comput- 
ing I  he  averages: 

DURATION  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 

[The  duration  involves  the  number  of  days  from  date  of  strike  or  lockout  to  date  when 
employes  returned  to  work  or  when  their  places  were  filled  by  others.] 


STRIKES. 

LOCKOUTS. 

Year. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 

(Days). 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 

(Days). 

1881 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759 
2,367 
2,284 
10,053 
0,589 
3,506 

12.8 
21.9 
20.6 
30.5 
30.1 
23.4 
20.9 
20.3 

9 

42 
117 
354 
183 
1,509 
1,281 
180 

32.2 
105.0 
57.5 
41.4 
27.1 
39.1 
49.8 
74.9 

1882                -   -- 

188.1 

1884 

1885 

JSSii 

1887 

1888 

Year. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  months) 

Total.-.. 


3,786 
9,424 
8,117 
5,540 
4,555 
5,154 


),167 


Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 

(Days) 


26.3 
24.2 
34.9 
23.4 

20.6 
37.8 


25.4 


LOCKOUTS. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments, 


132 
324 
546 

716 
305 
369 


,067 


Aver- 
age 

Dura- 
tion 

(Days). 


57.5 
73.9 
37.8 
72.0 
34.7 
18.7 


The  percentages  for  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  two  reports  are  shown 
as  follows : 

RESULTS  FOR   ESTABLISHMENTS,  JANUARY   1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Year. 

Per  Cent,  of  Establishments  in 
Strikes  which— 

Per  Cent,  of  Establishments  in 
Lockouts  which — 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
Partly. 

Failed. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 

Partly. 

Fai'ed. 

1881 

61.37 
53.59 
58.17 
51.50 
52.80 

a  34.45 
45.64 
52.22 
46.49 

c  52.64 
37.87 
39.31 

d  50.82 
23.83 

7.00 

8.17 

16.09 

3.89 

9.50 

a  18.82 

7.19 

5.48 

18.91 

c  10.01 

8.29 

8.70 

d  10.32 

15.66 

31.63 

38.24 
25.74 
44.61 
37.70 

a  46.58 
47.17 
42.30 
34.60 

c  37.34 
53.84 
51.99 

d  38.79 
60.51 

88.89 
64.29 
56.41 
27.97 
38.25 

b  19.48 
34.19 
74.44 
40.91 
65.74 
63.92 
69.13 

e  39.02 
21.95 

11.11 

1882 

35.71 



43.59 

1884 

.28 

3.28 

b  12.06 

1.25 

3.89 

25.76 

5.56 

14.29 

25.28 

e  17.05 

1.36 

71.75 
58.47 

b  60.44 
64.56 
21.67 
33.33 
28.70 
21.79 
5.59 

e  37.05 
76.69 

i  -  35 

1886    

1887        

ls^S 

1889 



1891  



1893 

L894    6  months) 

Total 

/44.49 

/11.25 

/  44.23 

g  40.33 

g  9.58 

g  47.75 

a  Not  including  15  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 

b  Not  including  121  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  December  31, 1886. 

C  Not  including  1  establishment  not  reporting. 

d  Not  Including  3  establishments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  June  30,  1894. 

e  Not  including  21  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  June  30, 1894. 

/  Nol  including  19  establishments,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  notes  a,  c  and  d. 

<i  Nol  including  142  establishments,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  notes  b  and  e. 
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For  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30,  1894,  as  shown  hy  this 
table,  out  of  a  total  of  69,167  establishments  affected  by  strikes,  the  employes 
were  successful  in  gaining  their  demands  in  30,772,  or  44.49  per  cent.,  and  partly 
successful  in  7,779,  or  11.25  per  cent.,  while  in  30,597  establishments,  or  44.23 
per  cent.,  they  failed;  in  a  very  small  number  of  establishments,  constituting 
0.03  per  cent,  of  all  the  establishments  involved,  the  results  of  strikes  were  not 
obtainable.  Of  the  6,067  establishments  in  which  lockouts  occurred  during  the 
same  period,  the  firms  gained  their  point  in  2,447  establishments,  or  40.33  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  involved;  in  581,  or  9.5S  per  cent.,  they  were  partly 
successful,  while  in  2,897,  or  47.75  per  cent.,  they  failed;  in  the  remaining  142, 
or  2.34  per  cent,  of  the  establishments,  the  results  of  the  lockouts  were  not  ob- 
tainable. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results,  so  far  as  employes  are  concerned, 
for  the  strikes  during  an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years, 
beginning  January  1,  18S1,  and  ending  June  30,  1894: 

RESULTS   OF   STRIKES   FOR  EMPLOYES,  JANUARY   1,   1881,  TO  JUNE  30,   1894. 


Number  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Per  cent,  thrown  out  of 
employment. 

Year. 

In  success- 
ful strikes. 

In  partly 

successful 

strikes. 

In  strikes 
which 
failed. 

In  total 
strikes. 

In  suc- 
cessful 
strikes. 

In  partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 

In 

strikes 
which 
failed. 

1881--.          --- 

55,600 
45,746 
55,140 

17,482 
7,112 

17.024 

56,439 

101,813 

77,599 

89,274 

103,475 

a  238,229 

225,655 

95,468 

114,853 

b  144,681 

195,413 

129,117 

c  160,741 

328,627 

129,521 
154,671 
149,763 
147,054 
242,705 
508,044 
379,726 
147,704 
249,559 
351,944 
299,064 
206,671 
265,914 
482,066 

42,93 
29.58 
36.82 
35.86 
47.54 

a  38.46 
33.61 
27.83 
28.89 

6  45.12 
27.01 
29.58 

c  23.32 
13.49 

13.50 

4.60 

1137 

3.43 

9.83 

a  14.60 

6.96 

754 

25.09 

b  13.76 

7.65 

7.95 

c  15.71 

18.34 

43.57 

1882                

65.82 

1883--- 

51.81 

1884 

1885 

52,736               5,044 
115,375              23.8RS 

60.71 
42.63 

1886 

1887 

a  195,400 
127,629 
41,106 
72,099 
b  158,787 
80,766 
61,125 
c  62,018 
65,048 

a  74,167 
26,442 
11,130 

62,607 
b  48,444 

22,885 

16,429 
c  41,765 

88,391 

a  46.90 
59.43 

1888 

64.63 

1889     -     ---     --     - 

46.02 

1890     - 

b  41.11 

1891--.             --     -   -- 

65.34 

1892                   ---  --- 

62.47 

1893 

c  60.45 

1894  (6  months) 

68.17 

Total 

d  1,188,575 

d  462,777 

d  2,061,384 

3,714,406 

d  32.00 

d  12.46 

d  55.50 

a  Not  including  248  engaged  in  strikes  still  pending  December  31,  1886. 
b  Not  including  32  engaged  in  strikes  not  reporting  result. 
c  Not  including  1,390  engaged  in  strikes  still  pending  June  30, 1894. 
d  Not  including  1,670,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  notes. 

The  totals  as  given  in  this  table  show  that  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out 
of  employment  in  the  30,772  establishments  having  successful  strikes  was 
1,1S8,575.  In  the  7,779  establishments  in  which  partial  success  was  gained,  462,777 
employes  were  involved,  while  in  the  30,597  establishments  in  which  strikes 
failed,  2,061,384 persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  last  three  columns 
of  the  table  show  for  each  year,  and  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  the  per 
cent,  of  employes  in  establishments  in  which  the  strikes  succeeded,  partly  suc- 
ceeded, or  failed.  Taking  the  total  for  the  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years, 
it  is  seen  that  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment  succeeded  in  gaining  the  object  for  which  they  struck:  12.46  per 
cent,  succeeded  partly,  while  55.50  per  cent.,  or  over  half  of  the  whole  number, 
failed  entirely  in  gaining  their  demands.  A  small  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 0.04  per  cent.,  for  the  various  reasons  stated  in  the  notes  to  the  table,  made 
no  report  as  to  the  result. 

For  the  years  1881  to  1886  seventeen  of  the  causes  for  which  strikes  were 
undertaken  included  90.28  per  cent,  of  all  the  establishments,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing 297  causes  operative  in  only  9.72  per  cent,  of  establishments  in  which  strikes 
occurred.  Even  four  leading  causes  were  found  to  cover  77.16  per  cent,  of  the 
establishments.     The  following  table  clearly  brings  out  these  facts : 
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LEADING   C 


VLSK.S   OF   STRIKES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO   DECEMBER  31,  1886. 


Cause  or  Object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Pot  reduction  of  injurs 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with  em 

plover 

For  change  of  hour  of  beginning  work ^ 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  the  contract  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  employment  of  non-union  men 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  9  hours'  work  with  10  hours'  pay 

Against  employment  of  non-union  men,  foremen,  etc 

For  Increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale  of  prices T 

Against  increase  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  union  indenture  rules 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  wages 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employes,  foremen,  etc 

Total  of  17  leading  causes 

All  other  causes  (297) 

Total  for  the  United  States 


Establish- 
ments. 


22,304 


Per  Cent. 


9,439 

42.32 

4,344 

19.48 

1,734 

7.77 

1,692 

7.59 

800 

3.59 

360 

1.61 

238 

1.07 

215 

.96 

173 

.77 

172 

.77 

162 

.73 

145 

.65 

142 

.61 

138 

.62 

132 

.59 

126 

.56 

124 

.56 

20,136 

90.28 

2,168 

9.72 

An  examination  of  the  causes  for  which  strikes  were  undertaken  during  the 
period  of  seven  and  one-half  years,  shows  that  the  seventeen  principal  causes  in- 
cluded 81.23  per  cent,  of  all  the  establishments,  leaving  the  remaining  574  causes 
active  in  only  18.77  per  cent,  of  the  establishments  subjected  to  strikes  during 
the  period.  Five  of  the  leading  causes  included  a  very  large  pr@portion  of  all 
establishments,  the  percent,  being  61.42  of  the  whole  number  involved.  The 
following  table,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent,  of  establishments  falling 
under  each  of  the  seventeen  principal  causes,  during  the  period  of  seven  and 
one-half  years,  brings  out  these  percentages  in  detail : 


LEADING  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  JANUARY  1,  1887,  to  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Cause  or  Object. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Per  cent. 

Fur  increase  of  wages 

12,041 

6,199 

3,830 

3,620 

3,095 

1,688 

1,559 

1,314' 

844 

783 

686 

472 

468 
883 
378 

366 
342 

25.69 
13.23 
8.17 
7.73 
6.60 
3.60 
3.33 
2,80 
1.80 
1.67 
1.46 

1.01 
1.00 

.82 
.81 

.78 
.73 

lor  redaction  of  hours ..    . 

Against  reduction  of  wages.  ...  . 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elscwhere. 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  non-union  men 

For  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  recognition  of  union 

For  adoption  of  union  scale    . 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale— 

lor  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union— 

To  compel  World's  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in 
bmlding  trades 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employes 

lor  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours  on" Saturday--" 

Against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  reduction  of 
hoars  and  recognition  of  union 

For  fortnightly  payment 

Total  of  17  leading  causes 

38,068 
8,795 

81.23 

18.77 

All  other  causes  (574) 

Total  for  the  United  States 

46,863 

100.00 
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WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYES,  AM)    LOSS  OV 

1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  SO,  1894, 

EMPLOYER* 

,    .JAM    Al:V 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

To  date  when  strikers 
were  re-employed  or 
employed  elsewhere. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

To  date  when  employee 
locked  out  were  re- 
employed or  employed 
elsewhere. 

Wage  loss  of 
employes. 

Assistance 
to  employes 
by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Wage  loss  of 
employes. 

Assistance 

to 
employes 
by  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Loss  of 
employers. 

1881 

$  3,372,578 

9,864,228 

6,274,480 

7,666,717 

10,663,248 

14,992,453 

16,560,534 

6,377,749 

10,409,686 

13,875,338 

14,801,714 

10,772,622 

9,938,048 

28,238,471 

$    287,999 

734,339 

461,233 

407,871 

465,827 

1,122,130 

1,121,554 

1,752,668 

592,017 

910,285 

1,132,557 

833,874 

563,183 

528,869 

$  1,919.483 
4,269,094 
4,696,027 
3,393,073 
4,388,893 

12,357,808 
6,698,495 
6,509,017 
2,936,752 
5,135,404 
6,177,288 
5,145,691 
3,406,195 

15,557,166 

$       18,519 

466,345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901,173 

4,281,058 

4,233,700 

1,100,057 

1,379,722 

957,966 

883,709 

2,856,013 

6,659,401 

457,231 

$    3,150 

47,668 

102,253 

314,027 

89,488 

549,452 

155,846 

85,931 

115,389 

77.210 

50,195 

537,684 

364,268 

31,737 

$       6,960 

112,382 

297,097 

640,847 

455,477 

1,949,498 

2,819,736 

1,217,199 

307,125 

486,258 

616,888 

1,695,080 

1,034,420 

596,484 

18S2 :__ 

1883 

1884 

1885 . 

1886 

1887 

1888. 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  months)  — 

Total 

$163,807,866 

$10,914,406 

$82,590,3S6 

$26,6S5,516 

$2,524,298 

$12,235,451 

The  loss  to  employes  in  the  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred,  for  the 
period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  was  $163,807,866;  the  loss  to  employes 
through  lockouts  for  the  same  period  was  $26.GS5,516;  or  a  total  loss  to  em- 
ployes, by  reason  of  these  two  classes  of  industrial  disturbances,  of  $190,493,332. 

The  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes  during  this  period  was 
69.167,  making  an  average  loss  of  $2,368  to  employes  in  each  establishment  in 
which  strikes  occurred.  The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment,  by 
reason  of  strikes,  was  3,714,406,  making  an  average  loss  of  $44  to  each  person  in- 
volved. The  number  of  establishments  involved  in  lockouts  was  6,067,  making 
an  average  loss  of  $4,398  to  employes  in  each  establishment  in  which  lockouts 
occurred,  while  the  number  of  employes  locked  out  was  366,690,  making  an 
average  loss  of  $73  to  each  person  involved.  Combining  the  figures  for  strikes 
and  lockouts,  it  is  seen  that  the  wage  loss  to  employes,  as  above  stated,  w:is 
$190,493,382,  and  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  75,234,  while  4.081,096 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  These  figures  show  an  average  wage 
loss  of  $2,532  to  the  employes  in  each  establishment,  and  an  average  loss  of  $47 
to  each  person  involved. 

The  assistance  given  to  strikers  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years, 
so  far  as  ascertainable,  was  $10,914,406;  to  those  involved  in  lockouts,  $2,524,29S, 
or  a  total  sum  of  $13,438,704.  This  sum.represents  but  7.05  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wase  loss  incurred  in  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  is  probably  too  low.  In  addition 
to  this  sum,  which  includes  only  assistance  from  labor  organizations,  much 
assistance  was  furnished  by  outside  sympathizers. 

The  loss  to  emplovers  through  strikes  during  this  thirteen  and  one-half  years 
amounted  to  $82,590,386;  their  losses  through  lockouts  amounted  to  $12,235,451, 
making  a  total  loss  to  the  establishments  or  firms  involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts, 
during  this  period,  of  $94,825,837. 


Strikes  ant)  Olocfeouts  In  (Breat  Britain  anfc  IFrelanfc, 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1S93  there  were  in  England  3,217  strikes; 
in  Wales  304;  in  Scotland  812,  and  in  Ireland  193;  a  total  of  4,526.  In  the  same 
period  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  113  lockouts. 


310  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Statistics  concerning  the  cause  or  object  of  strikes,  and  their  success  or  fail- 
ure, arc  probably  of  more  importance 'and  interest  than  those  on  an}'  other 
branch  ot  the  Bubject.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  statement  of  the  numer- 
ous causes  and  objects  of  strikes  as  presented  in  the  several  reports.  The  group- 
in-  adopted  in  the  following  statement  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary: 


EtBSl  LTS  OF  STRIKES  BY  CAUSES,  1889  TO  1893. 


Cause  or  Object 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
Partly. 


Failed-  portS   TotaL 


For  Increase   of  wages,  and  the  same  combined  with; 
Becondarj  causes j 

Against   reduction  of  wages,  and  the  same  combined 
with   secondary  causes L— 


940 


380 


160        2,115 


199 


53 


579 


For  introduction  or  enforcement  of  scale  of  prices,  dis- 

TO 

28 

36 

13 

HI 

Por  reduction   of  hours;  for  uniformity  of  hours,  and 
against   increase  of  hours  without  corresponding  in- 

37 

17 

12 

4 

70 

Against  conditions  of  work,  material,  sub-contracting, 
shop  rules,  lines,  etc _ 

313 

154 

282 

46 

795 

Against  employment  of  non-union  men.  and  for  adop- 
tion or  enforcement  of  union  rules,  etc 

115 

•23 

182 

26 

346 

Disputes  between  classes  of  work  people  as  to  work. 

wanes,  etc .  .   .     __     . 

52 

33 

44 

8 

137 

Defense  of  or  objection  to  fellow  work  people  (apart 
from  unionism) ._  . 

45 

28 

S3 

11 

167 

?6 

8 

31 

8 

73 

In  Bympathy  with  other  strikes  and  disputes 

5 

10 

2S 

15 

5S 

Cause  not  known... ._  - 

2 

o 

' 

28 

39 

All  causes. ..  ..  __ ___          .  . 

1,815 

1,055 

1,284 

372 

4,526 

Considering  the  total  for  live  years,  it  appears  that  over  half,  or  59.5  per 
cent.,  of  all  the  strikes  were  caused  by  questions  concerning  the  advance  or  re- 
duction of  wages,  and  that  of  the  strikes  for  this  object  42^7  per  cent,  were  suc- 
cessful, 2.  .9  per  cent,  partly  successful,  21.5  per  cent,  unsuccessful,  and  for  7.9 
per  cent,  the  result  was  not  reported.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  for  all  pur- 
poses that  occurred  during  the  live  years,  40.1  per  cent,  were  successful,  23.3  per 
cent,  partly  successful,  2S.4  per  cent,  unsuccessful,  and  for  S.2  per  cent,  the  re- 
sult was  not  reported. 

Of  the  4,526  strikes  that  occurred  during  the  five  vears  covered  by  this  state- 
ment, particulars  concerning  the  number  of  persons  affected,  and  "the  results, 
were  obtained  for  3.42S,  or  75.7  per  cent*.  These  strikes  affected  1.852,193  per- 
sons Ihe  strikes  that  terminated  successfully  affected  44.5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  persons;  those  that  succeeded  partly,  32.9  per  cent;  unsuccess- 
ful, 20.3  percent.,  and  those  for  which  the  result  was  not  reported,  1.9  per  cent. 
I  he  successful  and  partly  successful  strikes  combined  affected  77.4  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  persons.  The  average  number  of  persons  affected  by  each 
of  the  successful  or  partly  successful  strikes  was  640,  bv  the  unsuccessful  strikes 
3o7,  and  by  the  strikes  for  which  definite  information  as  to  the  result  was  not 
obtained,  310. 

.  r  ^i  aV'^  ™  ?!  the  t0tal  of  4'526  strikes>  tbe  time  lost  was  reported,  making 
a  total  of  80,079  days,  an  average  of  23.2  days  to  a  strike. 

i  r1ir!cnP:U'tk>UlarS  reP°Tted  concerning  2,347  strikes  and  lockouts  show  that 
1 ,5U,o80  persons  were  affected,  involving  an  aggregate  loss  of  62,580,278  day 
an  average  of  38.8  days  to  each  person. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1890  TO  1803,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


persons  HtfecteD  b£  Strides  ant)  Xocfeouts,  1890  to  189.T 

bx>  Industries. 

!'f:r  1  mean's  persons  thrown  oat  of  work.] 


Jvor.-j  p.rKS. 


Total 

lockouts. 


M  and  lockouts  for  which  persons    - 

aff- 

I per 

-   aff'- 
per 


Building  trades 

Chemical  andgaa  works 
Cabinet    making    and 

furniture  trades 

Clothing  trades 

building     and 

coopers  — 

Dome- tic  trades 

Food  .tobaccoand  drink 

preparation 

and  pottery  trades 
Labor 'ajrriculi  oral  and 

^rai  unskiL 
Leather     and 

trades 

Met^l  trades,  including 

g  and  quarrying 
Paper,     printing 
bookbinding  t: 

Textile  trade's 

Transport 

Theatrical  empk 


6 

54 

- 


7M 


Number. 


473 

10 


222 


96 

CI 

19 

5' 4 


36 
216 


I 


- 
u:;sa 

1,414 


156 


' 


111 


-  - 
s 


2     "- 


620 


.     '       - 


' 


flDofce  of  Settlement  ot  Strikes,  1891  to  1893. 

Persons  affected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work,  whether  actually  striking  or 


Mode  of  Ssttlkjust. 


S  naber. 


Ahich 
-  Af 
Were  Reported. 


tfmmber. 


-illation l.:'~  1,003 

>y  mediation] 21 

it  ration '. 62 

n  of  workpeople 

By  hands  being  replaced 

By  conciliation  and  n 

sciliation  and  bands  being  replaced -26 

-mission  and  bands  being  re  .    ." 

appearance  or  withdrawal  of  ca  u                  ite  without  mu- 
tual agreement it  .  -  " 

Indefinite;  no  details  obtainable  as  to  settlement,  or  establisment 
1 


Much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  .strikes  for  each  of  the  three  years  a 
by  this  statement"  le  1  by  conciliation.     Xext  to  conciliation  the  greatest 

number  of  «trike~.  according  to  the  classification  adopted,  appear  to  have  been 

ed  by  the  submission  of  the  work  people. 

While   the   available   information   concerning  loss   or  gain  resulting  from 
strikes  is  not  as  complete  aa  could  be  desired,  the  information  secured  is  of  value 


;;,2  STRIKES  IX  FRANCE  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 


when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  statistics  on  this  general  subject. 
iccording  to  returns  received  from  employers  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  strikes 
in  1893  there  were  257  strikes  which  directly  affected  (a)  139,168  persons  whose 
weekly  wages  before  the  strikes  amounted  to  $863,045,  and  43  strikes  which  in- 
directly affecled  18.714  persons  whose  weekly  wages  before  the  strikes 
amounted  to  $124,904.  In  123  strikes,  affecting  120,127  persons,  au  estimated 
fixed  capital  of  $78,522,559  was  laid  idle,  and  80  strikes,  affecting  104,811  per- 
sons laid  idle  property  whose  estimated  ratable  value  was  $3,416,911.  In  109 
strikes,  affecting  135,230  persons,  the  estimated  outlay  by  employers  in  stopping 
and  re-opening  works,  and  in  payment  of  fixed  charges  and  salaries  was  $1,676,- 
354,  and  the  cost  to  employers  in  resisting  6  strikes,  affecting  8,4S7  persons,  was 

$34,980. 

Reports  from  trade  unions  relating  to  loss  and  gain  from  strikes  indicate  that 
in  1893  there  were  205  strikes,  affecting  239.898  persons,  whose  weekly  wages  be- 
fore the  strikes  amounted  to  $1,260,107.  Weekly  wages,  both  before  and  after 
the  strikes,  were  reported  for  209  strikes,  affecting  236,527  persons,  whose  weekly 
wages  were  $1,237,931  before  and  $1,287,554  after  the  strikes.  In  73  strikes  the 
weekly  gain  in  wages  to  the  116,249  persons  affected  was  $39,024,  and  in  21 
strikes  the  weekly  reduction  to  the  2,523  persons  affected  was  $1,557.  In  224 
-dikes,  which  affected  223,679  persons,  the  estimated  wage  loss  during  the 
strikes  was  $8,952,929,  the  amount  expended  by  trade  unions  in  support  of  240 
strikes,  affecting  92,608  persons,  was  $617,457,  and  the  amount  expended  from 
other  than  trade-union  funds  in  support  of  37  strikes,  affecting  21,171  persons, 
was  $119,701.  In  313  strikes  8S,940  of  the  number  affected  belonged  to  trade 
unions. 

The  statistics  for  lockouts  have,  of  necessit}^,  been  included  in  some  of  the 
preceding  statements  presenting  the  data  for  strikes.  In  some  instances  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  a  separation  of  the  persons  affected  by  the  lock- 
out from  those  affected  by  the  strike;  therefore  the  statistics  for  lockouts  as  a 
distinct  class  of  labor  disturbances  are  not  as  complete  as  may  be  desired. 


Strikes  In  jfrance  in  IRecent  lears. 

The  report  of  the  French  Office  du  Travail,  Statistique  des  Grieves  et  des 
Recours  a  la  Conciliation  et  a  1' Arbitrage  Survenus  Pendant  TAnnee,  1894,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  as  the  result  of  its  annual  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  France.  The  report  shows  that  during  1894  there  were 
391  strikes,  involving  1,731  establishments  and  54.576  strikers,  and  a  loss  of  work 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and  their  fellow-employes  amounting  to  1,062,4S0 
days.  In  1893  there  were  strikes  affecting  4,286  establishments  and  170,123 
strikers.     The  loss  to  employes  reached  3.174,000  working  days. 

In  1894,  out  of  the  total  of  391  strikes,  84,  or  21.48  per  cent,  of  them,  suc- 
ceeded; 129,  or  32.99  per  cent.,  succeeded  partly,  and  178,  or  45.53  per  cent., 
failed  entirely.  In  1893  the  proportions  were:  158  strikes,  or  24.92  per  cent.,  suc- 
ceeded; 206,  or  32.49  per  cent.,  succeeded  partly,  and  270,  or  42.59  per  cent., 
failed.  In  1894,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  strikers  involved,  23.63  per 
cent,  of  the  strikers  succeeded,  45.41  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and  30.96  per 
cent,  failed.  In  1893  the  proportions  in  regard  to  number  of  strikers  were  21.27 
per  cent.,  26.36  per  cent,  and  52.37  per  cent,  respectively. 

Of  the  strikes  reported  in  1894,  in  295  cases  but  1  establishment  was  in- 
volved; in  32  cases  from  2  to  5  establishments  were  involved;  in  18  cases  from 
6  to  10  establishments;  in  26  cases  from  11  to  25;  in  17  cases  from  26  to  50;  in  2 
cases  from  51  to  100,  and  iu  1  case  125. 

The  textile  industries  proper  had  the  greatest  number  of  strikes  during  the 
year.  1 12,  or  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number— building  trades  (stone, 
earthenware,  glass,  etc.).  following  with  55,  and  metallic  goods  with  48. 
Judged  by  importance  of  the  disturbances,  as  shown  bv  the  number  of  strikers 
and  days  of  work  lost,  the  textile  industries  proper  still  lead  with  23,461  strikers 
and  308,225  days  lost.  According  to  number  of  strikers,  building  trades  (stone, 
earthenware,  glass,  etc.),  come  second  with  5,958  strikers,  and  hides  and  leather 
third  with  4.62S  strikers.  According  to  days  of  work  lost,  however,  stone- 
cutting  and  polishing,  glass  and  pottery  works  come  second,  and  mining,  which 
had  hot  7  strikes,  comes  third. 


STRIKE-  IX  SWITZERLAND  IX  RECENT  Yh 


More  than  one-half  of  all  the  strikes  were  caused   by  -orne  diflerei 
gard  to  wages,  170  being  for  an  Increase  of       i        md  so  being 

tiou  of  wages. 

Strikes  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  were  compara;.  .  there 

being  but  80  such  during  the  year. 

Most  of  the  strikes,  whether  successful  or  not,  are  of  short  duration.    Nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  18JM  lasted  but  a  week  or  lets,  and  only  about  10  p- 
of  more  than  a  month's  duration. 

The  per  cent,  of  successful  strikes  during  the  II  1  WO  to  1  M  t.  varies 

from  21. 43  in  1804  to  34. OS  in  1891,  and  the  average  for  the  period    i,   X>.l\  per 
cent.     The  average  of  those  which  succeeded  partly  is  29.26  per  cent.,  and  of 
which  failed  4i.f'A  per  cent. 


Strikes  in  Swrtserlanfc  in  IRecent  years. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  tbeComite  Directeur  de  la  Federation  Ouvriere 
-e,  1894,  contains  a  historical  review  of  strikes,  lockouts,  and  employe-"  de- 
mands, followed   by  statistical  summaries,  covering  the  period  of  1  SCO  to  1-04. 
inclusive. 


STRIKES,  LOCKOUTS,  .WD   Dl 

- 

Demands  Not  RnDLnm  w 

.ST  KIKE-. 

fttMKW. 

Loc  I 

M 

eeeded.   ; 

Total. 

fee     1  8o«-    i 
**^  L»dcd  Failed. 

:  tal 

Sic    j           I    I* 
prist 

Total. 

113       25         87 

J 

204 

160 

35         77 

306           2 

' 

3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  successful  and  parti;  I  d  de- 

mands and  strikes  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  number  of  failures.     Thu 

plained,  may  be  due  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of  complete  data  and  to  the 
sources  of  information.     Nevertheless,  the  excess  of  SUCCesetfol  over  un- 
demands  and  strikes  shown  in  more  recent  years,  when  almost  complete  returns 
were  obtained,  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  general,  the  relative  results  are 
fairly  accurate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strikes,   demands,  and  lockouts,  by  c 
Owing  ro  lack  of  space,  successful  and  parr.,  sful  labor  disputes  were  com- 

bined in  one  column,  and  those  that  failed  and  tho-e  whose  results  were  not  re- 
ported are  consolidated  in  another.  While  the  latter  grouping  may  not  be  en- 
tirely fair,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  justified  on  the  ground  thar.  in  general,  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  announced  in  the  labor  journals  had  to 
Under  the  reduction  of  hours  are  al=o  included  strikes  and  other  disputes  where 
shorter  hours  was  one  of  several  demands,  because,  as  a  rule,  this  was  the  . 
important  of  the  demands  made  in  such  cases  : 

STRIKES,    LOCKOUTS,   AND    DKMAJTDS,   BY  CJ 

-  and  lockouts,  the  .^rrike*.  lockouts,  and  demand-  a->;   -  having 

;eded  partly,  or  failed,  according  ai  the  empl 

or  fa.i. 


Forreduc-  F->rin-  F<-r  other 
tion  of  create  of  improve  - 
hoars.  wages.  ments. 


Azain-t         Against 
lucres  i   rion 

hoars.         of  wages. 


and 
lockouts. 


- 

of  em- 
ployers. 


Total. 


I  .-.-  )    Bo*-    I  I    Sac-    | 

led  '  Failed  cee<i^i     I  Failed  eee-led    Failed  eecled   Failed 

and     j    aad     .    aad     i  and  |    aud         and    I    and     I   aa i         an: 

sn-v      not   r  -.re-      Me-      not  re-     axtr-      n«t  re- 


I  M 


not   re- 


and         aad         and    j    aad 
sne-      aot  re- 


~dwf    ported.  r.*»\*(\    &,rUfi    eeeded    ^rte-:.  eeeded    ^rt^i.  eeeded   ported.  cee?*1   p-,r:ei.  <?»~!e-i    portei    ~»  t-1   p-.rte-l 
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STRIKES  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 


The  following  summary,  taken  by  five-year  periods,  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  movement  for  shorter  working  days: 

DEMANDS  AM)  STRIKES  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  HOURS,  BY  FIVE-TEAR  PERIODS,  1865  TO  1894. 


Demands  and  Strikes  For— 

11  hours  per  day. 

10  hours  per  day. 

9  hours  per  day. 

Time  not  reported. 

YKAKS. 

Succeeded 

and 

succeeded 

partly. 

Failed  and 

result 

uot 

reported. 

Succeeded 

and 

succeeded 

partly. 

FaUed  and 

result 

not 

reported. 

Succeeded 

aud 

succeeded 

partly. 

Failed  and 

result 

not 

reported. 

Succeeded 

and 

succeeded 

partly. 

Failed  and 

result 

not 

reported. 

4 
0 
1 
1 

3 
3 

9 
13 

2 

2 
9 
1 

1870-1874 -. 

4 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

23 
49 

3 

25 

1 
5 

2 

4 

5 

Total 

18  | 

96 

40 

5 

5 

7 

7 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  for  the  printing  trade 
are  the  most  complete,  because  the  printers  have  long  been  well  organized,  and 
have  published  a  special  trade  journal.  This  table  shows  that  while  there  were 
in  all  39  demands  that  were  amicably  settled,  only  21  strikes  and  lockouts  are 
reported.  In  the  totals  for  the  other  occupations  the  reverse  condition  is  found, 
namely,  165  demands  as  against  295  strikes  and  lockouts.  This  result  in  the  case 
of  the  printers  is  probably  due  to  their  superior  skill  and  better  organization. 

In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  effects  of  labor  organization  in  reference  to 
disputes  between  employes  and  their  employers,  the  following  summary  is  pre- 
sented of  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled,  and  of  offensive  and  defensive 
strikes — lockouts  being  classed  with  the  latter. 

DEMANDS  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY  STRIKES,  AND  STRIKES   COMPARED. 


Years. 

Demands 
not  fol- 
lowed by 
strikes. 

Offensive 
strikes. 

Defensive 
Strikes. 

1860-1864 .    _ 

10 
19 
30 
2 

2 
24 
43 
11 

2 
44 
63 

2 

1865-1869..     .     -  - 

6 

1870-1874 

12 

1875-1879 

1880-1884 

8 

1885-1889 . 

44 
99 

34 
54 

1890-1894 

During  the  first  five-year  period  nearly  all  the  disputes  affected  only  the 
printers,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  great  excess  of  demands  over  strikes.  In 
the  two  succeeding  periods  other  occupations  appear,  hence  the  number  of 
offensive  strikes  is  greatest.  During  the  next  two  periods  the  industrial  crisis 
led  need  the  number  of  labor  disputes  to  a  minimum.  In  the  sixth  period  of  the 
summary  the  influence  of  the  organization  of  the  Swiss  reserve  fund  (Caisse 
Suisse  de  Reserve)  becomes  apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  labor  disputes,  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled  equals  that 
of  the  offensive  strikes,  while  the  number  of  defensive  strikes  is  quite  consider- 
able During  the  last  period  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled  consider- 
ably exceeds  either  that  of  the  offensive  or  of  the  defensive  strikes.  This  result 
is  due  to  the  thorough  organization  of  the  federation  of  labor  unions  and  to  the 
activity  of  their  executive  committee. 


Strikes  in  Austria* 


During  the  years  1891  and  1892  there  were  205  strikes  in  Austria,  involving 
3,435  establishments  and  28,148  strikers,  and  affecting  65,107  persons. 


ITAL 


Strides  in  Italp. 

In  Italy  during  the  fifteen  year?., 
ticularg  are  r^  ■  av- 

-  Inkers  er ; 
fttrike.%  for  the  liftioo, while  i 

.  and  in  1&&,  47  per  cent,  of  a  -inch 

ttrikce.    On  f.  and,  only  11  per  4  be  strikers  vr< 

M  tbe  period  f 
illy  13  per  cent*  in! 
During  the  year-,  from  VI.  24  per  cent-  of  tbe  Strikers    or  persons 

-rrock.  47 
I  partly, 
led,  19  per  cent,  meceeded  partly,  and  it.  failed.  wL  s,  29 

per  cent.  gueeet  ;nt.  succeeded  partly,  and  27  per  cent,  fahecL 


'CraSes  Unions  in  Great  ^Britain. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Be 
of  Trade  furnbbea  toe  following  summary  of  the  total  number  of  men 
amount  of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  and  balance  of  funds  of  all  unions 
for  which  accounts  for  1*'>3  were  obtai 

Number  of  mmkmt  for  wfrieh  aceowte  were  received 

Number  of  me  v.  eendof:- 

Total  fo.r.4?  of  «2uoi  om  in  Itand  at  beginning  c.<  i  &^9»^I5 

Total  income  <■'.      " 

si  expenditure*  of  637  aaioiM  for  the  year 1»jS82^© 

Total  f  a nd*  of  fcS  anions  a  &/H4.S55 

particuU  bief  items  of  expenditure  were  furnished 

iowc  in  the  following  stater.. 

EX.-  •.-.  ETC.,  OP  ^  1EADE  OTM) 


Item-;. 

A  mounts,     j        Unions.                   v.  ve 

rorkbenefits 

Dispute  benefit - - — - 

1,1*1,323 

12*>,*fc& 

... 

- 

'• 

fcnperar.n natiou  beaeH  

«S3M 

(    .  .   ^_.        -_..:■          ......            .  • 

91 

(       T          r .--,.. 

IK 

Working  and  other  expense* - 

1.MM* 

Total 

.     .-.-    ' 

MEXBEBSHTP  A*D  FTSA9CTAI.  OPEKa  '  •  *  TRADE  C5IOSS,  1392  A*D  WEft. 

Items.  -*--■  decrease   - 

Total  membership  at  end  of  jear 1.M&2  ~~ 

Total  annual  income 1 >-  .- 

Total  annnal  expenditure 

fund*  at  end  of  year  «>&,!«  -,,2*MCa 

o  Tbe  figures  green  here  do  not  quite  balance.  There  is  »  dbTr«J»^^,glJ5fclJlifcJI 

-..=-      .:-<.,.■         .-   .  -         -.  -a    -  '    ,  -  :-     •-  -  —     --  -----   — -      -    • 

reported  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  while  «  anions  showed  51^,101  more. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  Etc. 


mages  Mtft  fxmrs  of  Xabor  in  Great  Britain  anfc  HrelanO. 

The  report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  for 
1393  goes  extensively  into  the  question  of  changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  The  groups  of  industries  in  which  actual  changes  have  been  reported 
c  >i vr  nearly  7,000.000  persons  of  all  classes  and  include  all  the  important  fluctu- 
ating trades.  ,         .     w      ,  .  _  .. 

Exclusive  of  changes  affecting  seamen  and  agricultural  laborers,  there 
were  83G  cases  of  changes  of  wages  reported  for  1893,  and  in  700  cases  full 
particulars  were  obtained.  Of  the  total  number  of  changes  587  were  increases 
and  249  decreases.  There  were  549,977  individuals  affected  directly  by  the  70t; 
Changes  for  which  full  particulars  were  secured,  but  of  this  number  151,140 
finished  the  year  with  their  wages  at  the  same  level  as  at  the  beginning,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  wages  at  the  end  of  1892  and  1893  may  be  regarded 
as  having  their  wages  unchanged.  Of  the  remaining  398,837  employes,  142.364. 
or  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  affected,  gained  a  net  increase  of 
wages,  and  256,473,  or  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  sustained  a  net  loss. 
Judged,  therefore,  by  the  standard  of  the  number  of  persons  affected,  the 
decreases  of  wages  during  the  year  preponderated  over  the  increases.  Never- 
theless, the  net  "result  of  all  the  changes  during  the  year  was  a  slight  rise  of 
wages,  the  average  amount  of  the  increases  per  head  being  so  much  greater  than 
thai  of  the  decreases  as  to  overbalance  the  superiority  of  numbers. 

NUXBBB  OK  1NVUEA.SES  OR  INCREASES  IX  WEEKLY   WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYES  AFFECTED,  1S93. 


Changes. 

Employes  Affected. 

Industries. 

In- 
creases 

D°-       Total 
creases    iUUU" 

Wages 

i  in- 
creased. 

Wages 

de- 
creased. 

Wages 
same  at 
end  as  at 
begin- 
ning of 
year. 

Total. 

265 

35 

40 
23 
IS 
43 
79 

22 
111 

40 
4 
------ 

3 

•2S7 

146 

80 
32 
IS 
61 
82 

40,017 

5.377 

75.S34 
4,196 
3,599 
3.210 

10,131 

4,521 

95,279 

103,802 
50,891 

44.53S 

Metal,  engineering,  and   ship-  i 

a  20,600 
a  130,290 

121,256 

309.926 

Textiles... 

55.0S7 

Clothing .--  -. 

3,599 
5.404 
10,167 

Other  trades  and  occupations 

Employes  of  public  authorities-. - 

1,944 
36 

a  250 

Total 

508 

198 

706 

142,364 

256,473 

a  151  140  :   K^A  aw 

' 

<i  These  employes  are  included  in  obtaining  the  average  net  increase  or  decrease. 


XTbe  ©ruun  of  tbe  IRames  of  tbe  Bays, 

The  week  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  of  classic  ages,  till  it  was  gradually 
adopted,  along  with  Christianity,  under  the  later  emperors.  The  arrangement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  according  to  their  distances  from  the  earth,  is  in  the 
following  order:  Saturn,  Jupiter.  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  the  Moon; 
and  it  was  a  principle  of  the  ancient  astrology  that  these  planets  presided  in 
succession  over  the  howrs  of  the  day,  and  from  which  the  Latin  designations 
given  to  days  of  the  week  have  been  derived;  and  from  these  have  been  formed 
the  modern  names  used  in  different  countries,  either  by  literal  translation,  or,  in 
the  Teutonic  tongues,  by  the  substitution,  in  some  cases,  of  the  corresponding 
deity  of  northern  paganism  for  the  classical  god. 

SUNDAY.— Is  so  called,  because  it  was  anciently  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  sun. 

MONDAY.— Means  literally  the  day  of  the  moon. 

Tuesday.— Was  dedicated  to  tuisco,  the  Mars  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
deity   that  presided   over  combats,  strife,  and  litigation.     Hence,  in  England 

-  lay  is  assize  day:  the  day  for  combat,  or  commencing  litigation. 


INTEREST  LAWS  AND  STATUTES  OF  LIMITATIONS. 
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Wednesday.— Is  so  called  from  Wodin,  or  Odin,  deity  or  chief  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe. 

Thursday.— Was  named  by  the  Saxons  from  Thor,  the  old  Teutonic  god  of 
thunder. 

Friday.— Is  from  Frea   or  Friga,  a  goddess  of  the  old  Saxon  mythology. 

Saturday.— Means  simply  Saturn's  day,  the  name  being  derived  from  the 
deity  of  that  name. 


ITnterest  Otaws  anfc  Statutes  ot  OLimitations, 


Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  of 
Limitations. 

States  and 
Territories. 

Interest  Laws. 

Statutes  of 
Limitations. 

States  and 
Territories. 

legal 
Rate. 

Rate  Allowed 
by  Contract. 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 

Notes, 
Years. 

Open 

Ac- 
counts, 
Years. 

Legal 
Rate. 

Rate  Allowed 
by  Contract. 

Judg- 
ments, 
Years. 

Notes, 
Years. 

Open 

Ac- 
counts, 
Years, 

Alabama 

Arkansas  ... 

Arizona 

California- 
Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware  ... 
Dist.  of  Columbia 
Florida 

Perct. 
8 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
10 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 

Per  ct. 
8 

10 

Any  rate. 

Any  rate. 

Any  rate. 

Any  rate. 

6 

10 

10§ 

8 

13 
7 
8 
3 
10 
G 
8 
Any  rate. 

6 

Any  rate. 

8 

10 
10 
8 
10 

20 
10 

5 

5 

20 

<l, 

12 

20 

m 

6 
20 
10** 
20 

5 

15 
10 
20 
12 
20 

6($0 
10 

7 

20 
10 

G* 

5 

5 

4f 

6 

(0 

6 

3 

5 

6 

5 

10 
10 
10 

5 
15 

5 

GI| 

SIT 

oil 

6 
6 
6 
10 
8 

3 
3 
3 
2 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
3 
5(a) 
3 
6 

3** 
6 
6 
6 

5 
5 

Nebraska  ... 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 
New  Jersey- 
New  Mexico 
New  York... 
North  Carolina  _- 
North  Dakota  ... 
Ohio. 

Per  ct. 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
7 
6 
7 
8 
G 
6 
7 
7 
G 
G 
8 
G 
6 
7 
6 
6 
8 

Per  ct. 

10 

Any  rate. 

6 

6 
12 

Gtt 

6 
12 

8 

12 
10 

6 
Any  rate. 

8 
12 

6 

10 
Any  rate. 

6 

6 
12 

6 
10 
12 

5 

6 
20 
20 

7 

20 

10 

10(/) 

5« 

1 
10 

5 

20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 

8 
10 

6 

10 
20 
21 

5 

G 

G 

6 

6 

G 

3* 

6 
15 

5 

G 

G 

6 

G 

6 

G 

4 

4 

6§§ 

5 

6 
10 

G 

5 

4 
4 
G 
G 
4 
6 

6 
6 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  (a) 
Louisiana. .. 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts  — 

Michigan 

Minnesota  .. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma- .. 
Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina  .. 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee  .- 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia— . 
Wisconsin  _. 
Wyoming ... 

3 
6 
6 
6 
G 
G 
6 
2 
2 
6 
2 
3 
5 
6 
8 

*  Under  seal,  10  years,  t  If  made  in  State ;  if  outside,  2  years.  J  No  law  and  no  decision 
regarding  judgments.  §  Not  to  exceed  10  per  cent.  ||  Under  seal,  20  years,  if  Under  seal,  12 
years.  **  Real  estate,  20  years,  ft  New  York  has  by  a  recent  law  legalized  any  rate  of  interest 
on  call  loans  of  $5,000  or  upward,  on  collateral  security.  Jt  Becomes  dormant,  but  may  be  re- 
vived. §§  Under  seal,  14  years,  (a)  Building  and  Loan  Associations  may  charge  12  per  cent, 
interest  and  premium  together.  Actions  on  merchants'  accounts  must  be  commenced  in  two 
years,  (c)  Ten  years  in  New  Castle  County,  twenty  years  in  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties,  Del. 
(e)  Negotiable  notes  6  years,  non-negotiable  17  years.  (/)  Ten  years  in  new  law,  20  years  in  old 
law.     {g)  Not  under  seal. 


fformula  for  XTellino  a  person's  age. 

Some  people  do  not  like  to  tell  how  old  they  are;  but  you  can  find  out  by 
following  the  subjoined  instructions,  the  party  himself  doing  the  figuring. 
Tell  him  to  put  down  the  number  of  the  month  in  which  he  was  born,  then  to 
multiply  it  by  2,  then  to  add  5,  then  to  multiply  it  by  50,  then  to  add  his  age, 
then  to  subtract  3G5,  then  to  add  115,  then  tell  him  to  tell  you  the  amount  he 
has  left.  The  two  figures  to  the  right  will  tell  you  his  age,  and  the  remainder 
the  month  of  his  birth.  For  example,  the  amount  is  S22;  he  is  22  years  old 
and  was  born  in  the  eighth  month  (August).     Try  it. 
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Coinage  Hct  ot  1873. 

This  act,  around  which  has  centered  so  much  of  the  political  discussion  of 

recent  years,  was  approved  February  12th,  1873.  Its  caption  is,  "An  act  revis- 
ing and  amending  the  laws  relative  to  the  mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of 
the  United  Mates;"  but  the  last,  section  declares:  "This  act  shall  be  known  as 
the  'Coinage  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.'  "  The  act  contains 
sixtv-seveu  sections,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  officers  charged  with  carrying 
out  its  provisions,  their  respective  duties  and  salaries,  rules  for  coining,  methods 
of  administration,  etc.  The  only  sections  that  bear  on  the  present  political  con- 
trovers}'  are  the  following: 

Section  14.  That  the  gold  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar 
piece,  which,  at  the  standard  weight  of  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains, 
shall  be  the  unit  of  value;  a  quarter-eagle,  or  two-and-a-half-dollar  piece;  a 
three-dollar  piece;  a  half-eagle,  or  five-dollar  piece;  an  eagle,  or  ten-dollar 
piece;  and  a  double-eagle,  or  twenty-dollar  piece.  And  the  standard  weight  of 
the  gold  dollar  shall  be  twenty-five  and  eight-tenths  grains;  of  the  quarter- 
eagle,  or  two-and-a-half  dollar  piece,  sixty-four  and  a  half  grains;  of  the  three- 
dollar  piece,  seventy-seven  and  four-tenths  grains;  of  the  half-eagle,  or  five- 
dollar  piece,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  grains;  of  the  eagle,  or  ten-dollar 
piece,  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  grains;  of  the  double-eagle,  or  twenty-dollar 
piece,  five  hundred  and  sixteen  grains;  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal  teuder  in  all 
payments  at  their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit 
of  tolerance  provided  in  this  act  for  the  single  piece,  and,  when  reduced  in 
weight  below  said  standard  and  tolerance,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  valuation 
in  proportion  to  their  actual  weight;  and  any  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,  if 
reduced  in  weight  by  natural  abrasion  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum 
below  the  standard  weight  prescribed  by  law,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty 
years,  as  shown  by  its  date  of  coinage,  and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  pe- 
riod less  than  twenty  years,  shall  be  received  at  their  nominal  value  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  its  offices,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  against  fraud- 
ulent abrasion  or  other  practices;  and  any  gold  coins  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  reduced  in  weight  below  this  limit  of  abrasion  shall  be  recoined. 

Section  15.  That  the  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dol- 
lar, a  half  dollar,  or  fifty-cent  piece,  a  quarter  dollar,  or  twenty-five  cent  piece, 
a  dime,  or  ten-cent  piece;  and  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar  shall  be  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  grains  troy;  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar  shall  be  twelve 
grams  (grammes)  and  one-half  of  a  gram  (gramme);  the  quarter-dollar  and 
the  dime  shall  be  respectively  one-half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  said  half- 
dollar;  and  said  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  value,  for  any  amount 
not  exceeding  jive  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

Section  16.  That  the  minor  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  five-cent 
piece,  a  three-cent  piece,  and  a  one-cent  piece,  and  the  alloy  for  the  five  and 
three-cent  pieces  shall  be  of  copper  and  nickel,  to  be  composed  of  three-fourths 
copper  and  one-fourth  nickel,  and  the  alloy  of  the  one-cent  piece  shall  be 
ninety-five  per  centum  of  copper  and  five  per  centum  of  tin  and  zinc,  in  such 
proportions  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  weight  of 
the  piece  of  five  cents  shall  be  seventy7seven  and  sixteen-hundredths  grains, 
troy;  of  the  three-cent  piece,  thirty  grains;  and  of  the  one-cent  piece,  forty- 
eight  grains;  which  coins  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  value,  for  any 
amount  not  exceeding  twenty -five  cents  in  any  one  payment. 

Section  17.  That  no  coins,  either  of  gold,  silver,  or  minor  coinage,  shall  here- 
after  be  issued  from  the  mint  other  than  those  of  the  denominations,  standards  and 
weights  heroin  set  forth. 

The  following  three  sections  set  forth  the  conditions  on  which  bullion  is 
coined,  and  explain  the  term  useignorage." 

Section  21.  That  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any 
mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars,  or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty  grams,  troy  designated  in  this  act  as  trade  dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver 
for  other  coinage  shall  be  received;  but  silver  bullion  contained  in  gold  deposits,  and 
separated  therefrom,  may  be  paid  for  in  silver  coin,  at  such  valuation  as  may  be, 
from  time  to  time,  established  bv  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
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Section  25.  That  the  charge  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into  coin 
shall  be  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum;  and  the  charges  for  converting  standard 
silver  into  trade  dollars,  for  melting  and  refining  when  bullion  is  below  standard, 
for  toughening  when  metals  are  contained  in  it  which  render  it  unfit  for  coinage, 
for  copper  used  for  alloy  when  the  bullion  is  above  standard,  for  separating  the 
gold  and  silver  when  these  metals  exist  together  in  the  bullion,  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  bars,  shall  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Director,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  equal  but  not  exceed,  in 
their  judgment,  the  actual  average  cost  to  each  mint  and  assay  office  of  the 
material,  labor,  wastage,  and  use  of  machinery  employed  in  each  of  the  cases 
aforementioned. 

Section  27.  That  in  order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  silver  coinage  authorized 
by  this  act,  the  superintendents,  with  the  approval  of  the  Directo?of  the  Mint, 
as  to  price,  terms,  and  quantity,  shall  purchase  such  bullion  with  the  bullion 
fund.  The  gain  arising  from  the  coinage  of  such  silver  bullion  into  coin  of  a 
nominal  value  exceeding  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  a  special  fund 
denominated  the  silver-profit  fund.  This  fund  shall  be  charged  with  the 
wastage  incurred  in  the  silver  coinage,  and  with  the  expense  of  distributing  said 
coins,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  this  fund  shall  be 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  a  year,  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 


TLhc  gear's  Coinage. 

The  Total  Value    is    $71,188,468— Gold,  $58,878,490,  and   Silver,  $11,460,641— Silver 

Dollars,  7,500,823. 

The  coinage  at  the  mints  during  the  fiscal  year,  which  has  just  closed, 
reached  a  total  value  of  $71,18S,468,  and  the  number  of  pieces  coined  was 
78.330,773.  The  gold  represented  the  greater  value,  as  usual,  and  the  minor 
coins  the  greater  number  of  pieces.  The  gold  coinage  was  3,58-1.700  pieces,  of 
a  value  of  $5S,S78,490,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  2,593,723  double  engles,  of 
the  value  of  $51,874,460.  The  silver  coinage  was  represented  by  20.240.529 
pieces,  of  a  value  of  $11,440,641.  The  coiuage  of  standard  silver  dollars  was 
7,500,822,  and  the  next  largest  coinage  in  value  was  that  of  quarters,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,005,705.  The  minor  coinage  was  54,321, 4S4  pieces,  with  a  value 
of  $869,337. 

The  coinage  for  six  months,  which  was  compiled  for  the  purposes  of  Secre- 
tary Carlisle  in  writing  a  letter  on  the  silver  coinage,  showed  a  total  value  of 
$31,844,372,  of  which  $22,523,572  was  in  gold,  $8,856,714  in  silver,  and  $466,086  in 
minor  coius.  The  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  during  the  year  has  been 
almost  wholly  within  the  past  six  months,  the  amount  during  that  period  being 
$7,500,412.  There  was  no  coinage,  except  for  proof  pieces,  until  January,  when 
Secretary  Carlisle  decided  to  order  additional  coinage  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing Sherman  notes  presented  for  redemption  in  silver.  The  margin  of  free  silver 
coined  under  the  Bland  act  was  regarded  by  the  Secretary  as  too  small  to  meet 
possible  demands,  and  a  coinage  somewhat  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  month 
was  decided  upon.  The  coinage  of  standard  silver  dollars  during  June  was 
$1,500,125. 


Zbc  Ubreafc  fln&ustro  in  England 

The  three  great  thread  companies,  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Clark,  Jonas  Brook  & 
Bros.,  and  James  Chadwick&  Bros., are  all  amalgamated  in  the  style  of  The  Coars, 
absorbing  all  the  business.  The  Coats  will  issue  a  further  share  capital,  raising 
their  total  nominal  capital  from  £5,750,000  to  £7,500.000.  The  new  ordinary 
£10  shares  are  offered  for  subscription  at  £50  per  share.  This  is  considered  to 
mean  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  thread  industry  in  England,  with  important 
establishments  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Ube  UnDustrial  devolution  in  Japan* 

l  i;i   I  AIM   I)    IMI!  "THE   BULLETIN  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,"  BY  WILLIAM  ELEROT 

CURTIS. 

Japan  is  becoming  less  and  less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  is  making  her  own  goods  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Since  their  release  from  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  feudal 
lords,  the  people  have  studied  the  methods  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  have 
adopted  those  of  each  which  seem  to  them  the  most  suitable  for  their  own  pur- 
poses and  convenience.  They  have  found  one  thing  in  Switzerland,  another  in 
Sweden,  another  in  England,' others  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
and  have  rejected  what  is  of  no  value  to  them  as  readily  as  they  have  adopted 
those  things  which  are  to  their  advantage.  The  Japanese  workman  can  make 
anything  he  has  ever  seen.  His  ingenuity  is  astonishing.  Give  him  a  piece  of 
complicated  mechanism — a  watch  or  an  electrical  apparatus— and  he  will  re- 
produce it  exactly  and  set  it  running  without  instructions.  He  can  imitate  any 
process,  and  copy  any  pattern  or  design  more  accurately  and  skillfully  than  any 
other  race  in  the  world.  It  is  that  faculty  which  has  enabled  Japan  to  make 
such  rapid  progress,  and  will  place  her  soon  among  the  great  manufacturing  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  was  only  forty  years  ago  that  the  ports  of  Japan  were  forcibly  opened  to 
foreign-  commerce.  It  was  only  twenty-eight  years  ago  that  the  first  labor- 
saving  machine  was  set  up  within  the  limits  of  that  Empire.  Now  the  exports 
and  imports  exceed  $115,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  character  of  the  merchandise  im- 
ported into  Japan  during  the  year  1894 :  (a) 

Raw  cotton $9,551,961 

Machinery,  etc 7,974,543 

Sugar 6,662,261 

Breadstuft's,  including  rice : 5,877,068 

Iron  and  steel 4,589,384 

Woolen  soods 3,991,441 

Cotton  yarn... 3,988,683 

Cotton  fabrics 3,788,267 

Oil  (mostly  kerosene)  and  wax , 2,845,997 

Drugs  and  medicines 1,798,140 

Dyes  and  paints 986,641 

Furs,  hides,  and  leather . 904,034 

Provisions 886,602 

Copper,  brass,  and  lead 876,973 

Books  and  stationery 451,783 

Oil  cakes 411,098 

Hemp  and  jute 403,917 

Other  textiles 279,358 

Silk  Goods 261,457 

Wines  and  liquors 257,671 

Glassware . 183,884 

Clothing 179,807 

The  chief  exports  from  Japan  in  1S94  were  as  follows: 

Haw  silk $21,446,376 

Textile  fabrics,  mostly  silk 8,867,744 

Food  products,  mostly  rice 5,406,599 

Tea 3,965,143 

(oal 3,289,229 

Metals,  mostly  copper _     .  3,015,186 

Matches 3  897,817 

Drugs  and  medicines 1,230,816 

Floor  matting .. __  '982,747 

Porcelain 742,'4'26 

Pish,  oil,  and  vegetable  wax 639^595 

Lacquer  ware 398,770 

(Jmbrellas ___    .    '  388  032 

Straw  plaiting: 371 ',700 

Bamboo  and  wooden  ware 289,498 

'Tobacco 174  137 

Fans 171J533 

Taper  and  stationery 169,147 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  10,273,401  fans,  2,348,810  umbrellas,  134,209  screens, 
155,659  paper  lanterns,  and  13,843,022  gross  of  matches  were  shipped  from  Japan 
ill  1894.  P 

a  Values  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  two  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  daring 
the  last  ten  years  :   (a) 


KXPOBTfl  am,  IMPORTS,  1886  to  1884. 


Ykau. 


Lxj-orth.        Imp 


1885 $18,573,346  SI  I 

188, 26,208,841  22,152,126 

;2ri"-- " - 28,301,758  40,864^290 

1892 45,551,377  35 

1>;j4 ____  $6,740,978 


The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  Japan  among 
the  several  nations,  arranged  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tiade  in  the 
year  1894:   (a) 

EXPORT-   BY  COUHTRIB8,  1890,  1892,  AMD  1894. 


Count  ky, 


1890. 


1892. 


1894. 


United  States $9,910,719 

France .. ;  4,177,107 

Hongkong 4,6*3,203 

China 2,613,748 

Great  Britain 2,819,490 

British  India 295, 393 

Germany 423,461 


519,337,486 
9,046,847 
6,644,270 
3479,430 

1,960,876 
711,145 
470,391 


$21,661,77!) 
9,749,388 

8,099,74'i 
4,406,994 
2,975,099 
1,844,079 
758,774 


The  remainder  of  the  exports  of  Japan  are  sent  in  small  amounts  to  nearly 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  source  from  which  the  imports  of  Japan 
come,  arranged  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in  1894:  (a) 


• 

IMPORTS   BY 

COUNTRIES,   1890, 

1892,  AND  1894. 

Country. 

1890. 

1892. 

1394. 

$13,309,551 
4,424,848 
3,437,260 
4,455,446 
2,747,956 
3,428,478 
1,934,666 

$10,394, 666 
6,254,705 
2,994.027 
8,831,002 
3,492,861 
3,187,524 
1,810,250 

$21 /r 
8  75-"-  ~ ' 

United  States 

British  India 

Hongkong 

Germany 

5,4:-.  -~ 
-   ,2.*4 

4,4' 
'4,771 

2.174.U24 

The  Japanese  coinage  is  based  on  the  decimal  system,  and  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  United  States.  A  rin  w~a.s  originally  the  same  as  a  mill.  Ten  rin 
make  1  sen,  and  100  sen  make  1  yen,  which  used  to  be  as  good  as  a  gold  Amer- 
ican dollar,  but  is  now  worth  about  51  cents. 

The  industrial  revolution  that  is  now  going  on  in  Japan  is  quite  as  remark- 
able as  the  political  revolution  that  occurred  there  thirty  years  ago,  and  equally 
important  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  cotton  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  Osaka  Board  of  Trade,  there  are  now  sixty-one  factories  in  operation, 
with  580,564  spindles,  employing  8,899  men  and  29,596  women.  The  factories  in 
course  of  construction,  and  which  will  be  in  operation  during  the  present  year, 
will  bring  the  total  number  of  spindles  up  to  819.115.  Thirty-seven  of  these 
factories  are  at  Osaka.  The  largest  in  the  Empire  has  82,000  spindles,  and  the 
smallest  1,136.  There  are  four  with  more  than  50,000  spindles,  and  thirteen 
with  more  than  25.000. 

Most  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  Japan  comes  from  India  and  the  United 
States,  but  verv  little  is  shipped  direct  from  the  latter  country.  The  import  sta- 
tistics do  not  disclose  this  trade.     It  is  merged  with  that  of  Great  Britain.     The 


fa)  Values  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  two  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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value  of  raw  cotton  alone  imported  into  Japan  in  1S94  was  $9,551,961,  while  the 
total  imports  from  the  United  States  are  given  as  $5,491,279.  More  than  one- 
half,  probably  two-thirds,  of  that  cotton  was  reshipped  at  Liverpool  to  Japan- 
ese ports,  with  an  additional  charge  to  allow  a  profit  for  the  middleman.  The 
freight  on  cotton  by  sailing  vessels  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  United  States 
around  the  Horn  would  not  be  more  than  $6  a  ton,  while  the  rate  by  steamer  via 
England  is  about  $8.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  shipments  are 
notmade  direct.  The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that  cotton  exporters  in  the 
United  States  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  market  in  that  country.  About 
a  year  ago,  however,  a  movement  was  started  to  ship  direct  to  Japan  via  the 
Pacific  ports.     This  has  already  reached  considerable  proportions. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  per  day  paid  to  Japanese 
artisans  and  laborers:   (a) 


DAILY   RATES   OF   WAGES,  JAPAN. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakers  (furniture) 

Carpenters 

Carpenters  and  joiners  (screen  making) 

Compositors 

Coolies  or  general  laborers 

Cotton  beaters 

Dyers 

Farm  hands  (men) 

Farm  bands  (women) 

Lacquer  makers 

Matting  makers 

Oil  pressers 

Paper  hangers 

Paper  screen,  lantern,  etc.,  makers 

Porcelain  makers 

Pressmen,  printing 

Roofers 

Sauce  and  preserve  makers 

Silkworm  breeders  (men) l 

Silkworm  breeders   (women) 

Stonecutters 

Tailors,  foreign  clothing 

Tailors,  Japanese  clothing 

Tea  makers  (men) 

Tobacco  makers 

Weavers 

Wine  and  sake  makers 

Wood  sawyers 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


.60 

$0.18 

$0.30 

.88 

.20 

.33 

.53 

.17 

.30 

.50 

.20 

.30 

.55 

.17 

.30 

.83 

.10 

.29 

.33 

.14 

.22 

45 

.13 

.23 

.60 

.05 

.25 

.30 

.16 

.19 

.28 

.06 

.19 

58 

.15 

.29 

50 

.20 

.30 

34 

.16 

.25 

60 

.20 

.81 

55 

.20 

.31 

50 

.13 

.29 

70 

.11 

.26 

60 

.20 

•  .29 

40 

.10 

.24 

50 

.10 

.22 

25 

.05 

.17 

69 

.22 

.36 

00 

.25 

.49 

56 

.15 

.28 

80 

.15 

.31 

50 

.11 

.26 

40 

.07 

.15 

50 

.15 

.29 

50 

.13 

.30 

Average. 


The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  month :   (a) 

MONTHLY  RATES   OP  WAGES,  JAPAN. 


Occupation. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

Confectionery  makers  and  bakers .. 

$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
3.00 

$1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.49 

.50 

.59 

$5.74 
4.83 
3.30 
2.31 
1.28 
2.12 
1.16 

Weavers  (men)  . .   

Weavers  (women) _ 

Farm  hands  (.men) .  ...  ...  . 

Farm  hands  (women) — 

House  servants  (men) —  

House  servants  (women) 

The  following  are  the  present  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  city  of  Yokohama 
for  au  average  working  day  of  ten  hours:   (a) 


a  Value  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  two  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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DAILY    KATES   OF  WAGES    PAID   IN  YOKOHAMA. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Carpenters,  ship 

Compositors -- 

Confectionery  makers  and  bakers 

Cotton  beaters - 

Dyers 

Joiners 

Laborers,  ordinary 

Lacquer  makers *- 

Matting  makers 

Oil  pressers 

Paper  hangers 

Plasterers 

Porcelain  artists,  ordinary 

Porcelain  artists,  superior 


Kate 
per  day 


Occupation. 


Porcelain  makers 

Pressmen,  printing  offices  -. 

Roofers-. 

jSake  brewers 

Sauce  and  preserve  makers 

Screen  makers 

Silk  spinners  (female) 

Stonecutters 

Tailors,  foreign  clothing  ... 
Tailors,  Japanese  clothing  - 

Tea-firing  men 

Tea-firing  women 

Tea  pickers ._ .- 

Tilers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  makers  . 
Wood  sawyers 


Rate 
per  day. 

$0.24 
.19 
.26 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.17 
.SI 
.48 
.24 
.14 
.10 
.29 
.31 
.24 
.•2!) 


The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  month  :  (a) 

Farm  hands  (men) $1.44 

Farm  hands  (women) 1.20 

Silkworm  breeders  (men) 1.92 

Silkworm  breeders  (women) .96 

Weavers  (women) .96 

House  servants  (men) _ 2.80  to  7.20 

House  servants  (women) 2.40  to  4.80 

Factory  labor  is  paid  even  less  than  these  prices.  Middleton  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  tea-shipping  houses  in  Japan,  employ  in  their  establishment 
a  large  number  of  persons,  men  and  women,  who  work  from  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night,  with  three  intervals  at  8, 12,  and  3  o'clock, 
respectively,  when  they  eat  their  rice  and  what  other  refreshments  they  bring 
with  them,  and  rest  for  twenty  minutes  or  a  half  hour.  The  highest  wage-  paid 
by  the  Messrs.  Middleton  are  42  sen  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  21  cents  in  United 
States  currency.  This  is  received  by  men  who  are  experts  in  handling  tea,  and 
have  acquired  their  proficiency  by  natural  ability  and  long  years  of  experience. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  young  boys  and  girls  who  pick  over  the  tea 
leaves  to  remove  the  steins  and  other  foreign  substances.  They  receive  13  sen 
(6>£  cents)  a  day  for  about  twelve  hours'  work,  not  including  their  resting  spells. 

Of  the  entire  force  in  the  establishment  twenty  are  paid  21  cents  (United 
States  currency)  a  day,  ninety  are  paid  18  cents,  fifty  are  paid  15  cents,  335  are 
paid  12  cents,  278  are  paid  10  cents,  five  are  paid  9  cents,  and  30  are  paid  6>2 
cents— and  they  board  themselves. 

The  same  rates  are  paid  in  all  the  tea  "go  downs,"  as  they  are  called,  and 
similar  wages  in  the  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the 
country. 

Embroidery  women,  who  make  the  work  thatis  so  much  prized  by  Americans 
and  Europeans  for  decorative  purposes,  seldom  receive  more  than  15  or  20  cents 
a  day  in  our  money,  although  in  any  other  land  they  would  be  estimated  as  artists. 

Investments  are  as  safe  in  Japan  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  although 
there  is  comparatively  little  foreign  capital  represented.  All  the  railroads,  which 
now  represent  a  total  of  about  3,000  miles  and  a  capital  of  $75,000,000.  were 
built  with  local  money.  Not  a  dollar  was  borrowed  abroad,  and  there  are  very 
few  shares  or  bonds  of  Japanese  corporations  held  by  foreign  investors.  At  the 
same  time  the  people  are  not  rich.  There  are  very  few  men  of  large  fortunes. 
I  was  told  by  a  Tokyo  banker  that  he  knew  of  only  two  millionaires  in  Japan. 
One  made  his  money  in  coal  mining  and  the  other  is  the  principal  owuer  of  a 
great  steamship  company,  which  has  100  vessels  in  its  service  and  a  mouopoly  of 
the  coasting  trade.  But  there  are  many  men  with  small  fortunes,  and  although 
wages  are  very  low,  nobody  is  very  poor.  There  is  not  an  almshouse  in  the  entire 
countrv,  and  vou  never  see  a  beggar  on  the  street.  Occasionally  some  poor  leper 
stretches  outhis  band  as  you  enter  one  of  the  gilded  temples,  but  there  isn't  a 
country  in  Europe  or  America  so  free  from  street  begging  as  Japan. 

The  people  as  a  rule  are  frugal  and  economical,  and  manage  to  save  a  little 
even  when  they  are  working  for  10  cents  a  day.  They  have  few  wants  and  are 
temperate.     You  never  see  a  drunken  man  in  the  street. 

a  Values  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  two  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 


m        EMPLOYBB  AND  EMPLOYE  UNDER  THE  COMMON  LAW. 


Employer  anfc  Employe  TUnfcer  tbe  Common  %avo. 

FKOM  "BULLETIN  NO.   1"  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

That  branch  of  the  common  law  governing  the  relation  of  master  and  serv- 
ant has  undergone  some  changes,  although  in  the  main  it  is  the  same  in  this 
country  as  in  England. 

Any  rule  or  principle  of  the  common  law,  conflicting  with  a  statute  which 
has  not  been  declared  invalid  or  unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  is  modified  or 
changed  by  the  statute,  and  the  statute,  instead  of  the  common  law,  now  governs. 

The  Contract  of  Service.— A  contract  of  employment  is  one  by  which  an 
employer  engages  an  employe  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  t'he  employer, 
or  of  a  third  person,  for  a  sufficient  consideration,  expressed  or  implied.  The 
authority  of  a  subordinate  to  employ  an  agent  or  servant  includes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  restrictive  words,  authority  to  make  a  complete  contract,  definite  as  to 
the  amount  of  wages,  as  well  as  to  all  other  terms. 

Ordinarily,  when  an  adult  person  solicits  employment  in  a  particular  line  of 
work,  the  solicitation  carries  with  it  an  implied  assertion  that  the  one  seeking 
employment  is  competent  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  position  sought. 

A  servant  is  presumed  to  have  been  hired  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  par- 
ties adopt  for  the  estimation  of  wages;  for  example,  a  hiring  at  a  yearly  rate  is 
presumed  to  be  for  one  year;  at  a  daily  rate,  for  one  day;  a  hiring  by  piece 
work,  for  no  specified  time;  but  such  fact  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  other  ev- 
idence, necessarily  fix  the  period  of  hiring.  Where  an  employe"  has  been  hired 
to  work  by  the  week  or  mouth,  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  to  show  any 
change  in  the  contract  of  employment  as  to  the  term  of  service. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  person  enters  into  a  contract  of  service  for 
a  fixed  compensation,  he,  prima  facie,  agrees  to  give  his  employer  his  entire 
time;  but  this  rule  is  not  inflexible. 

A  contract  for  service  running  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  one  year,  to 
be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  against  whom  it  may  be 
sought  to  be  enforced,  or  by  his  authorized  agent. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  of  hiring,  a  person  may  recover  com- 
pensation for  services  where  the  same  were  rendered  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  show  that  he  expected, such  compensation  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  that 
the  person  for  whom  they  were  rendered  was  bound  to  know  that  he  claimed 
compensation,  or  was  legally  entitled  thereto. 

Where  there  is  an  express  contract,  the  servant  must  be  furnished  with  em- 
ployment by  the  master  during  the  period  covered  by  its  terms.  If  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract  the  servant  is  employed  to  work  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or 
year,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  of  payment  for  his  services,  the  wages 
are  due  and  may  be  demanded  at  the  close  of  each  day,  week,  month,  or  year, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  but  in  such  case,  as  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  contracts,  custom  has  a  strong  bearing. 

A  man  can  contract  to  furnish  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  wife,  and  if 
she  makes  no  separate  claim,  can  sue  for  them;  and  if  such  contract  needs  rat- 
ifying, the  testimony  of  the  wife  in  support  of  his  demand  will  be  a  sufficient 
ratification. 

A  wife  is  not  responsible  for  the  wages  of  her  husband's  employe,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  sometimes  pays  such  wages. 

Where  the  master  and  servant  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the  contract  of 
service,  but  disagree  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid,  the  question  of  compensation 
must  be  left  to  a  jury. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  wages  of  an  employe"  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The 
master  has  no  right  to  handle,  or  invest,  or  in  any  manner  apply  such  wages, 
whether  beneficial  to  the  servant  or  not,  but  must  pay  them  directly  to  him. 

An  employer  may  discharge  an  employe"  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service  stipulated  in  the  contract  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  as,  for  incom- 
petency. 

Where  an  employe  for  a  fixed  period,  at  a  salary  for  the  period,  payable  at 
intervals,  is  wrongfully  discharged,  he  may  pursue  one  of  four  courses : 

1.  He  may  sue  at  once  for  the  breach  of  contract,  in  which  case  he  can  only 
recover  his  damages  up  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit. 
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2.  He  may  wait  until  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  and  the*  Me  lor  the 
hrea' 

3.  He  may  treat  the  contract  a*  existing,  and  me  at  each  per  ..-.:-.  /men 
for  the  wages  then 

4.  He  may  treat  the  contract  as  rescinded,  and  roe  Immediately  for  the 
value  of  his  services  performed,  in  which  case  be  can  or.  the  tune 
be  actually  served. 

An  employe  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  a  person  who  11111-10111 
procures  his  discharge,  provided  he  proves  that  the  discharge  resulted  in  dam- 
age  to  him. 

An  employer  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  any  one  who  | 
ingly  entice3  away  his  servant,  or  wrongf  ally ■  e  servant  from  perform- 

ing his  duty,  or  permits  the  servant  to  stay  with  hirn  and  harbors  sueb  servant 
with  the  intention  of  depriving  the  master  of  bis  services. 

Combixatio:  -ekvajtts, — Every  one  has  the  right  to 

work  or  to  refuse  to  work  for  wham  and  on  what  terms  he  please  i  fuse 

to  deal  with  whom  he  pleases :  and  a  number  of  persons,  if  they  bare  no  unlaw- 
ful object  in  view,  have  the  right  to  agree  that  they  will  not  work  for  or  deal 
with  certain  persons,  or  that  they  will  not  work  under  a  fixed  price  or  wit  bent 
certain  conditions* 

The  right  of  employes  to  refuse  to  work,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  ex- 
cept upon  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves,  is  balanced  by  the 
right  of  employers  to  refuse  to  engage  the  services  of  any  one  for  any  reason 
they  deem  proper.  The  master  may  fix  the  wages,  and  other  conditions  not  un- 
lawful, upon  which  he  will  employ  workmen,  and  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  em- 
ploy them  upon  any  other  terms.  In  short,  both  employers  and  employes  axe 
entitled  to  exercise  the  fullest  liberty  in  entering  into  contracts  of  service,  and 
neither  party  can  hold  the  other  responsible  for  refusing  to 
tracts. 

Employer "s  Liability  for  btfuwat  of  Employe.*.— Where  a 
ploys  an  independent  contractor  to  do  work  for  him.  and  retain* 
control  over  the  means  or  methods  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  be 
is  not  answerahie  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  sueb  contractor;  and  the  same  rule 
governs  as  between  a  contractor  and  a  sub-contractor. 

An  employer  is  ordinarily  liable  in  damages  to  his  employ  £  who  sustains  mi 
injury  through  the  employer's  negligence.    Such  negligence  may  coos* 
doing  of  something  by  the  employer  which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
prudence,  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  or  in  the  nmiwiou  of  any  duty  or 
tion  which  a  prudent,  careful  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employes,  occasioned  by  the 

company 7s  negligence  in  failing  to  keep  its  track  or  road-bed  in  proper  condi- 

i  company  is  not  bound  to  furnish   an  absolutely  safe  track  or 

road-bed.  its  duty  only  being  to  use  all  reasonable  care  in  keeping  them  in 

condition. 

A  master  is  not  chargeable  with  negligence  when  an  employe  is 
through  the  use  of  a  machine  for  an  improper  or  dangerous  purpose,  foi 
it  was  not  intended  or  provided,  but  is  guilty  of  negligence  when  h  e 
employe  to  dangers  not  obvious  or  fairly  incident  to  the  employment,  or  where 
he  introduces  new  and  unusual  machinery,  involving  unexpected  danger,  with- 
out notice  to  his  employe. 

Employers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  required  to  furnish  the  best  and  latest  im- 
proved machinery,  but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and 
companies,  however,  are  ordinarily  bound  to  adopt  new  ' 
they  have  been  proved  by  satisfactory  tests  to  be  safer  tha 

When  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  an  employer  by  legislative 
or  municipal  ordinance,  designed  for  the  protection  of  bis  employes,  it  is  neg- 
ligence on  his  part  to  fail  to  comply  with  such  requirements,  and  be  is  liable  to 
his  employes  for  injuries  arising  from  sueb  negligence,  unless  it  can  be  deurty 
shown  that  they  assumed  the 

An  emplover  cannot  a  ability  to  an  employe  for  injuries 

bv  the  latter  through  his  negligence  by  means  of  a  contract  witb  sueb 
which  provides  that,  in  consideration  of  the  employment,  be  sba 
from  sach  liabilitv.     Such  a  contract  is  against  pvbtie  policy  and  void.    The 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Georgia  has,  however,  sustained  the  validity  of 
contracts  of  this  character.  ,^  ',     . 

Contributory  Negligence  by  Employes.— It  is  a  general  rule  that  when 
an  employe  suffers  an  injury  through  the  negligence  of  his  employer,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury  if  his  own  negligence  contributed 

thereto.  .  ,  .         .        ,.        , 

Contributory  negligence  is  purely  a  matter  of  defense  in  actions  by  em- 
ployes for  damages  resulting  from  injuries  sustained  during  the  course  of  their 
employment,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  is  upon  the  master  who  seeks  thereby 
to  avoid  liability  for  such  damages. 

Assumption  of  Risks  by  Employes.— Where  an  employment  is  accom- 
panied with  risks  of  which  those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are  presumed  to  have, 
noiiee,  they  cannot,  if  they  are  injured  by  exposure  to  such  risks,  recover  com- 
pensation for  tiie  injuries  from  their  employer. 

Negligence  of  Fellow-Servants.— The  general  rule  at  common  law  is 
that  he  who  engages  in  the  employment  of  auother  for  the  performance  of 
specified  duties  and  services,  for  compensation,  takes  upon  himself  the  natural 
and  ordinary  risks  and  perils  incident  to  the  performance  of  such  services.  The 
perils  arising  from  the  carelessness  and  negligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same 
employmenrare  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  where  a  master  uses  due  diligence 
in  the  selection  of  competent,  trusty  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable 
means  to  perform  the  services  in  which  he  employs  them,  he  is  not  answerable 
to  one  of  them  for  an  injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence of  another,  while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same  service. 

3  Incompetency  of  Fellow-Servants.— If  an  employer  knowingly  employs 
or  retains  an  incompetent  servant,  he  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  a  fellow-servant 
sustained  through  the  incompetency  of  the  servant  so  employed  or  retained, 
provided  the  injured  servant  did  not  know,  and  had  not  the  means  of  knowing, 
the  incompetency  of  his  fellow-servant.  A  master  is  not,  however,  liable  for 
injuries  to  one  servant  by  the  negligence  of  another,  on  the  ground  of  uuskill- 
fullness  of  the  latter,  unless  the  injuries  were  caused  by  such  unskillfulness. 

A  master  does  not  warrant  the  competency  of  his  servants,  but  must  use  all 
ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  their  selection  and  retention.  If  he  has  not  been 
negligent  in  selecting  a  servant,  and  subsequently  obtains  knowledge  of  the 
servant's  incompetence,  and  still  retains  him,  he  is  liable  to  another  servant  for 
any  injury  resulting  from  said  incompetence.  If  the  employer  had  no  actual 
notice  of  the  servant's  incompetence,  if  it  was  notorious  and  of  such  a  character 
that  with  proper  care  he  would  have  known  of  it,  he  will  still  be  liable. 

If  a  person,  knowing  the  hazards  of  his  employment  as  it  is  conducted,  vol- 
untarily continues  therein  without  any  promise  by  the  master  to  do  any  act  to 
render  the  same  less  hazardous,  the  master  will  not  be  liable  for  an  injury  he  may 
sustain  therein,  unless  it  is  caused  by  the  willful  act  of  the  master.  No  servant 
is  entitled  to  damages  resulting  from  the  incompetence  of  a  fellow-servant,  when 
he  knew  of  such  incompetence  and  did  not  inform  his  employer  of  the  same. 

When  it  is  alleged  that  the  master  has  been  guilty  of  selecting  or  retaining 
an  incompetent  servant,  the  burden  of  proof  of  said  allegation  is  on  the  plaint- 
iff. Neither  incompetency  nor  unskillfulness  will  be  presumed;  they  must  be 
proved. 

A  master  who  has  employed  skillful  and  competent  general  agents  or  super- 
intendents is  liable  for  injuries  received  by  inferior  servants  through  the  negli- 
gence of  those  employed  by  such  general  agents  or  superintendents  without  due 
care  or  inquiry,  or  retained  by  them  after  knowledge  of  their  incompetence. 

While  the  servant  assumes  the  ordinary  risks,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  such 
extraordinary  risks  of  his  employment  as  he  knowingly  and  voluntarily  encoun- 
ters, he  is  not  required  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  care  as  the  master  in  investi- 
gating the  risks  to  which  he  may  be  exposed ;  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
appliances  and  machinery  furnished  him  by  the  master  are  safe  and  suitable  for 
the  employment  in  which  he  is  engaged;  and  to  assume,  when  engaged  in  an 
occupation  attended  with  danger  and  requiring  engrossing  duties,  that  the  master 
will  not,  without  proper  warning,  subject  him  to  other  dangers  unknown  to  him, 
and  from  which  his  occupation  necessarily  distracts  his  attention;  and  he  has 
the  right  to  rely  upon  the  taking  by  the  master  of  all  usual  and  proper  precau- 
tions against  accident,  and  his  faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him. 
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If  an  employ^  is  ordered  by  his  master  into  a  situation  of  danger  and  obeys, 
he  does  not  assume  the  risk,  unless  the  danger  was  so  obvious  that  no  prudent 
man  would  have  obeyed  the  order;  and  the  master  will  be  liable  for  any  injury 
resulting  to  him  by  reason  of  such  dangerous  employment.  If,  however,  he 
leaves  his  own  place  of  work  for  one  more  dangerous,  in  violation  of  the  master's 
direction,  he  cannot  recover  for  an  injury  sustained  after  such  change. 

If  the  servant,  upou  being  ordered  to  perform  duties  more  dangerous  than 
those  embraced  in  his  original  employment,  undertakes  the  same  with  knowledge 
of  their  dangerous  character,  unwillingly  and  from  fear  of  losing  his  employ- 
ment, he  cannot,  if  injured,  recover  damages  from  the  master;  nor  can  he 
recover  such  damages  where  the  injury  results  from  an  unexpected  cause  during 
the  course  of  his  employment;  nor  where  the  injury  is  sustained  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  service  not  within  the  scope  of  his  duty,  if  his  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  danger  is  equal  to  that  of  his  employer;  and  where  an  employe1  voluntarily 
assumes  a  risk  he  thereby  waives  the  provisions  of  a  statute  made  for  bis 
protection. 
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A  recent  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  gives  numerous  statistics  re- 
garding the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  England  and  Wales,  which  seem 
to  show  that  the  current  view,  that  the  employment  of  female  labor  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending, and  that  women  are  replacing  men  to  a  considerable  extent  in  industrial 
occupations,  is  not  confirmed.  On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  working  females 
remained  practically  stationary  in  the  decade  1881  to  1891,  there  having  been 
34.05  working  females  over  ten  years  of  age  per  100  in  1S81  and  34.42  per  100  in 
1891,  the  slight  increase  being  attributed  to  the  increased  number  of  females  un- 
der twenty-five  years  of  age  with  definite  occupations,  and  to  the  increased  em- 
ployment of  middle-class  women. 

The  employment  of  married  and  elderly  women  has,  on  the  whole,  dimin- 
ished, as  has  also  the  employment  of  women  in  casual  occupations.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  females  under  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  which  has,  however,  been  concurrent  with  a  similar  extension  in  the  em- 
ployment of  young  men  and  boys. 

As  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labor,  the  census  returns  show  that 
83.24  per  cent,  of  males  over  ten  years  of  age  were  industrially  employed  in  18S1 
and  83.10  per  cent,  in  1891.  In  either  year  there  were  less  than  seventeen  males 
in  every  100  who  could  possibly  have  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  employed, 
whereas  there  were  nearly  sixty-six  females  in  every  100  upon  which  to  draw 
for  an  increase  in  wage  earners,  yet  in  1891  this  available  female  surplus  had  only 
been  diminished  by  less  than  one,  and  it  appears  to  be  clearly  shown  that  male 
labor  has  not  been  displaced  to  any  marked  extent  by  the  employment  of  females 


Ubc  MefcMng  Hnniversars* 

At  end  of  first  year  comes  the Cotton  Wedding. 

Second  Year Paper  Wedding. 

Third  Year Leather  Wedding. 

Fifth  Year Wooden  Wedding. 

Seventh  Year Woolen  Wedding. 

Tenth  Year Tin  Wedding. 

Twelfth  Year Silk  and  Fine  Linen  Wedding. 

Fifteenth  Year Crystal  Wedding. 

Twentieth  Year China  bedding. 

Twenty-fifth  Year Silver  Wedding. 

Thirtieth  Year Pearl  Wedding. 

Fortieth  Year Ruby  Wedding. 

Fiftieth  Year Golden  Wedding. 

Seventy-fifth  Year Diamond  Wedding. 
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number  ot  persons  in  the  XHnitefc  States  TUnable  to  Speaft 

The  Eleventh  Census  is  the  first  to  give  statistics  regarding  the  ability  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  speak  English.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
country,  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  country  was  not  less  than  1,718,496,  or  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population; 
in  other  words,  about  one  person  in  twenty-eight  could  not  speak  the  language  of 
the  country.  About  10  per  cent,  of  them  were  whites,  native-born  of  native 
parentage;  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  them  were  native  whites  of  foreign  parent- 
age; 80  per  cent.,  or  four-fifths  of  them,  were  whites  of  foreign  birth;  and  6 
per  cent,  of  them  were  colored.  These  colored  who  could  not  speak  English 
were  doubtless  Chinese  and  Indians,  since  those  classes  are  included  in  the  term 
"colored,"  and  practically  all  negroes  ten  years  of  age  and  over  can  speak  the 
English  language.  The  white  natives  of  native  parentage  wbo  could  not  speak 
English  numbered  168,149.  This  was  only  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  white 
natives  of  native  parentage  over  ten  years  of  age.  It  may  at  first  sight  strike  the 
reader  as  a  little  curious  that  people  can  live  in  this  country  for  two  generations 
or  more  without  acquiring  the  language,  and  the  whereabouts  of  these  people  is  a 
matter  of  interest.  Thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  ten  of  them  are 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are  probably  what  are  known  as  the ''Pennsylvania 
Dutch,"  who  are  proverbially  ignorant  of  the  tongue  of  the  country;  41,390  are 
found  in  Louisiana— they  are  the  descendants  of  the  French  Acadians  and  of 
other  early  French  colonists ;  59,778  are  found  in  New  Mexico — they  are  among  our 
oldest  inhabitants,  being  the  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  immigrants  to  that 
region.  These  three  States  accountforl50,000,  leaving  only  aboutl8,000  to  account 
for.  These  are  scattered^ widely,  many  of  them,  however,  being  the  descendants 
of  early  Spanish  settlers  in  Texas,  Arizona  and  California.  The  white  natives  of 
foreign  parentage  who  could  not  speak  English  numbered  only  69,876,  and  con- 
stituted but  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  white  natives  of  foreign  parentage 
who  were  over  ten  years  of  age.  They  are  widely  scattered  over  the  country, 
being  found  in  considerable  number  only  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  they 
number  19,874,  being  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  all.  The  small  pro- 
portion of  this  class  shows  that  even  in  the  first  generation  the  foreign  element 
of  our  own  population  is  pretty  thoroughly  Americanized. 

The  whites  of  foreign  birth  who  could  not  speak  English  numbered  1,371,044, 
and  constituted  not  less  than  15.6  per  cent,  of  all  whites  of  foreign  birth  who 
were  over  ten  years  of  age.  But  a  large  part  of  our  people  of  foreign  birth  came 
from  English-speaking  nations.  From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not  less 
than  3,000,000,  besides  many  English-speaking  people  from  Canada.  These 
should  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  the  foreign-born  in  calculating  the 
percentage.  Having  done  this,  it  results  that  25  per  cent. ,  or  one-fourth,  of  those 
coming  from  non-English-speaking  nations  cannot  speak  our  tongue.  Numeri- 
cally, the  great  bulk  of  these  are,  of  course,  found  in  the  Northern  States,  where 
the  great  body  of  theforeign-born  element  is  massed.  Thus,  inNew  York  there 
were  found  215,110;  in  Pennsylvania,  133,962;  in  Wisconsin,  131,927;  and  in 
Illinois,  131,324.  Comparing  the  number  of  the  whites  of  foreign  birth  who 
could  not  speak  English  with  the  total  number  of  whites  of  foreign  birth  who 
are  over  ten  years  of  age  brings  out  many  interesting  details.  The  highest  pro- 
portion is  found  in  Arizona,  where  50  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  element  cannot 
speak  English;  next  to  that  is  Texas,  with  45  per  cent.,  then  New  Mexico  with 
40  per  cent.  These  large  proportions  are  doubtless  made  up  of  people  of  Mexi- 
can extraction.  Florida  follows,  with  29  per  cent.,  its  large  proportion  being 
probably  due  to  the  migration  of  Cuban  cigarmakers.  Wisconsin  and  New 
Hampshire  are  next  in  order,  with  26  per  cent.  each.  Of  the  element  which 
produces  this  large  proportion  iu  Wisconsin  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  state- 
ment. In  New  Hampshire  it  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  migration  of  French- 
Canadians  across  the  border.  Then  comes  Minnesota  with  21  per  cent.,  South 
Dakota  with  20  per  cent.,  then  Maine  and  North  Dakota  with  19  per  cent.  In 
most  of  the  other  Northern  States  the  proportion  ranges  from  9  per  cent,  to  19 
per  cent.,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  as  a  rule,  the  proportion  is 
smaller.    In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  proportion  is  but  7  per  cent.,  and  in 
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California  but  8  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  here  included  among  the  foreign-born,  since  they  are  not  classified  as 
whites.  The  colored  of  California  who  cannot  speak  English  form  not  less  than 
58  per  cent,  of  all  colored  over  ten  years  of  age.  This  class  in  California  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  Chinese  and  Indians,  the  larger  proportion  being  of 
the  former  race.  In  New  York  city  18  per  cent,  of  the  foreign-born  cannot  spejik 
English.  Similar  proportions  in  other  large'  ciiies  are  as  follows  :  Chicago,  17 
per  cent.,  or  one-sixth;  Philadelphia,  8  per  cent.;  Brooklyn,  12  per  cent.;  St. 
Louis,  13  per  cent. ;  Boston,  9  per  cent. ;  Baltimore,  17  per  cent. ;  San  Francisco, 
26  per  cent.,  including  the  Chinese;  Cincinnati,  16  per  cent.  The  fact  that  one 
out  of  four  of  the  foreign-born  inhabitants  of  this  country  over  ten  years  of  age 
who  have  come  from  non-English-speaking  countries  have  not  learned  the 
tongue  of  this  country  is  at  first  a  little  startling,  but  when  we  reflect  that  these 
people  have  been  among  us  but  a  short  time  (for  probably  nearly  half  of  them 
came  to  this  country  within  the  ten  years  preceding  this  census),  that  most  of 
them  are  adults  to  whom  the  learning  of  a  new  language  is  not  easy,  and  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  we  may 
well  be  surprised  that  three  out  of  four  of  them  are  already  able  to  speak  our 
language. 

navigating  tbe  Hir. 

In  May  Nature,  in  commenting  on  the  experiments  at  flying  of  Otto  Lilien- 
thal  of  Berlin,  said-:  "He  has  already  succeeded  in  making  fairly  long  flights 
with  safety.  His  present  apparatus  consists  of  two  parallel  planes,  one  above  the 
other,  the  upper  being  about  three-fourths  of  a  wing's  breadth  above  the  lower. 
Each  plane  has  an  area  of  nine  square  meters.  The  planes  are  slightly  concave 
on  the  lower  side,  and  each  one  is  divided  into  two  wings  by  a  fore-and-aft 
hinge.  There  are  two  rudders  at  right  angles  to  each  other  fastened  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  lower  plane."  With  these  artificial  wings,  Lilienthal  first  flew  a  hun- 
dred feet  through  the  air,  but  after  much  practice  increased  the  distance  to 
three  hundred  feet.  In  his  opinion  practice  in  using  the  wings  will  in  time  en- 
able an  athletic  young  man  to  fly  like  a  bird.  The  proprietor  of  a  New  York- 
newspaper  has  brought  to  America  one  of  Lilienthal's  machines,  and  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  put  to  use  on  the  campus  of  an  Eastern  college  this 
autumn. 

Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  constructed  a  light 
motor  machine  for  aerial  voyages.  Mr.  Bell,  of  telephone  fame,  witnessed  the 
trial  trip  of  Langley's  machine,  and  from  his  description  of  the  occurrence  we 
gather  the  following: 

The  machine,  driven  by  steam,  was  raised  by  the  revolution  of  its  propeller 
blades,  and  driven  through  the  air  for  half  a  mile;  after  which,  the  supply  of 
water  being  exhausted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  condensing  apparatus,  the  ma- 
chine came  to  the  ground.  Professor  Langley  will  ask  Congress,  at  its  next 
session,  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  exper- 
iments. In  July,  near  Berlin,  while  descending  to  the  ground,  in  some  un- 
known manner  Lilienthal  lost  control  over  his  huge  artificial  wings,  and  was 
dashed  to  death  on  the  rocks  below. 


patents  tor  Inventions. 

Patents  for  inventions  are  granted  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Article  1,  Sec.  8,  which  provides  that  Congress  shall  "pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  securing,  for  limited  times. 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries." By  virtue  of  this  enactment,  which  has  been  modified  by  subsequent 
legislation,  patents  are  now  granted  to  inventors,  and  secure  to  them  the  exclu- 
sive rio-ht  to  make,  use  and  sell  their  inventions  for  a  term  of  seventeen  years. 

In°every  instance,  before  granting  a  patent,  the  Government  requires  the  in- 
ventor to  make  oath  on  his  own  belief  as  follows:  First,  that  he  is  the  original 
and  first  inventor  of  the  subject  of  the  patent.  Second,  that  the  invention  has 
not  been  patented  to  himself  or  to  others  with  his  knowledge  or  consent.  Third, 
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that  the  invention  has  not,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  been  in  public  use  or  on 
sale  in  the  United  States  for  a  greater  period  than  two  years,  and  fourth,  that 
he  does  not  believe  his  invention  was  ever  known  or  used  prior  to  his  conception 

What  Can  Be  Patented. 

Patents  in  this  country  are  granted  to  the  first  inventor  or  inventors  of  any 
new  and  useful  device,  machine,  article  of  manufacture,  process.:  of  manufacture, 
composition  of  matter,  design,  etc. 

Design  Patents. 

Design  patents  are  intended  for  protection  where  the  invention  resides  in 
the  beaiuy,  shape  or  configuration  of  the  device  invented.  Design  patents  are 
granted  for  periods  of  three  and  one-half,  seven  and  fourteen  years,  at  the  option 
of  the  inventor. 

Trademarks. 

A  trade-mark  is  the  name,  symbol,  device  or  emblem  used  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  to  distinguish  the  article  or  merchandise  which  he  produces 
or  sells  from  that  of  others  in  order  that  such  merchandise  may  be  known  as 
his  and  that  he  may  secure  the  profits  arising  from  its  reputation  for  supe- 
riority,   y 

The  benefit  of  registry  extends  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  and  may  be  re- 
newed for  a  further  term  of  thirty  years. 

Registration  at  the  Patent  Office  is  public  notice  to  the  world  that  the  party 
registering  the  trade-mark  claims  the  same  as  his  exclusive  property. 

Any  person  desiring  to  secure  a  patent  on  an  invention  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult a  patent  attorney,  as  there  are  certain  forms  that  have  to  be  observed  in 
drawing  the  specifications  of  the  model  in  order  to  obtain  a  well  protected 
patent,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  one  versed  in  patent  law. 

The  total  cost  of  patent,  including  the  Government,  attorney's  and  drafts- 
men's fees,  on  a  simple  invention,  or  one  requiring  only  a  single  sheet  of  official 
drawings,  is  $60.  Among  simple  inventions  may  be  classed  those  having  but  few 
parts,  such  as  household  or  farm  utensils,  wearing  apparel,  improvements  in 
harness,  jewelry,  kitchen  and  shop  implements,  clasps,  buckles,  buttons  and 
hundreds  of  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  inventions  that  are  patented  belong  to  the  class  of  simple  inventions. 

For  more  complicated  inventions  the  cost  ranges  from  $60  to  $90.  An  attor- 
ney charges  a  fee  of  $15,  after  making  a  preliminary  examination  among  the  files 
of  the  Patent  Office  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  device  is  patentable.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this  amount  the  attorney  prepares  the  drawings  and  application  papers, 
which  are  submitted  to  the  iuventor  for  his  approval  and  signature.  On  return- 
ing these  papers,  the  inventor  remits  $25  additional,  which  amount,  together 
with  the  $15  previously  remitted,  covers  the  first  Government  fee  of  $15,  the  at- 
torney's fee  of  $20,  and  the  cost  of  one  sheet  of  drawings,  $5,  making  the  total 
cost  of  preparing  and  filing  the  application  $40.  The  application  is  now  for- 
mally filed  in  the  Patent  Office  and  takes  its  place  with  the  others  waiting  the 
action  of  the  examiners.  When  the  application  is  allowed  by  the  Patent  Office 
examiners,  the  final  Government  fee  of  $20  is  due,  upon  the  payment  of 
which  the  patent  will  issue  and  be  sent  to  the  inventor. 

Schedule  of  Fees. 


Government 
Pees. 


For  a  patent 

For  a  caveat 

For  a  re-issue 

For  design,  lor  3^  years 

For  design,  for  7  years 

For  design,  for  14  years 

For  trade-mark  ."_ 

For  appeal  to  the  board 

Fur  appeal  to  the  commission 
Assignment,  etc 


$15 
10 
80 
10 
15 
80 
25 
10 
20 


Attorney's 
Fees. 


$25 
15 
35 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
25 


Total. 


$60 
25 
65 
25 
30 
45 
40 
25 
45 
5 
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Ube  Corn  Crop  of  1895. 

The  low  price  of  wheat  and  cotton  in  1894  led  to  the  planting  of  a  large 
acreage  of  corn;  the  yield  was  on  the  whole  bountiful,  and  the  crop  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  largest  ever  raised.  The  amount  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  in 
March,  1896,  was  also  unprecedented. 

The  following  table  shows  for  eight  years  the  exports  of  corn  (including 
meal)  for  the  seven  months,  July  to  January,  wilh  the  mean  export  value  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year.     The  year  noted  is  that  to  which  the  crop  belongs : 


Year. 

Bushels. 

Price. 

Tear. 

Bushels. 

Price. 

1888 - 

32,270,587 
43,191.766 
20,842,909 
33,780,470 

Cents. 
47.4 
41.8 
57.4 
5o.l 

1892 

24,472,873 
39,079,689 
10,504,555 
55,810,155 

Cents. 

53.0 

1889- 

1893 

1894 

1895 

46.2 

1890 

1891  -. 

53.5 

The  distribution  of  the  crop  of  1895  is  compared  with  that  of  nine  previous 
years  (assuming  none  carried  over  from  year  to  year)  in  the  following  table, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  amount  consumed  last  year  is  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally large.  A  diminished  consumption  naturally  follows  from  the  reduced 
stock  of  farm  animals: 


Year. 

Product  oe 
Years  Pre- 
ceding. 

On  Hand 
March  l. 

Per 
Cent. 

Consumed  or 
Distkibuted. 

March,  1887        ..     -  .     - 

Bushels. 

1,665,000,000 
1,456,000,000 
1,988,000,000 
2,113,000,000 
1,490,000,000 
2,060,000,000 
1,628,000,000 
1,619,000,000 
1,2  J  3,000,000 
2,151,000,000 

Bushels. 

603,000,000 
508,000,000 
787,000,000 
970,000.000 
542,000,000 
860,000,000 
627,000,000 
586,000,000 
476,000,000 
1,072,000,000 

36.2 
34.9 
39.6 
45.9 
36.4 
41.8 
38.5 
36.2 
39.2 
49.8 

Bushels. 

1,062,000,000 

1888-.     -.       

948,000,000 

1889 

1,201,000,000 

1890 ..     _ 

1,143,000,000 

1891  ---                             

948,000.000 

1892 

1893- 

1,200,000,000 
1,002,000,000 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1,033.000,000 

737,000,000 

1,079,000,000 

The  following  table  shows,  by  States  and  Territories,  the  total  corn  crop  of 
last  year,  the  amount  held  by  farmers  March  1,  the  proportion  consumed  in  the 
county  where  grown,  and  the  proportion  shipped  out : 

Disposal  of  the  Corn  Crop  of  1895. 


State  or 
Territory. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 


Crop  of  1895. 


Bushels. 

597,000 

1,080,000 

2,153,000 

1,847,000 

285,000 

1,768,000 

18,014,000 

9,233,000 

43,513,000 

4,281,000 

16,531,000 

32,607,000 

36,378,000 

19,861,000 

42,173,000 

6,187,000 

44,376,000 

35,977,000 

22,574,000 

107,906,000 

50,360,000 


Stock  on 

hand 

March  1,  ] 

L896. 

Bushels. 

Per  ct. 

208,950 

35 

356,400 

33 

968,850 

45 

609,510 

33 

128,250 

45 

654,160 

37 

7,565,880 

42 

3,877,860 

42 

16,970,070 

39 

2,054,880 

48 

7,273,640 

44 

13,368,870 

41 

18,552,780 

51 

10,129,110 

51 

24,038,610 

57 

3,093,500 

50 

22,188,000 

50 

21,586,200 

60 

12,189,960 

54 

51,794,880 

48 

25,180,000 

50 

Retained  an 

d  con- 

sumed  in  c 

>unty 

where  grown. 

Bushels. 

Per  ct. 

597.000 

100 

1,080,000 

100 

2,153,000 

100 

1,847,000 

100 

285,000 

100 

1,768,000 

100 

17,293,410 

96 

8,217.370 

89 

36,986,050 

85 

2,568,600 

60 

11,241,080 

6S 

28,715,950 

85 

33,467.760 

92 

19,066,560 

96 

39,220,890 

93 

5,444,560 

88 

39,494,640 

89 

34,178,150 

95 

21,896, 7S0 

97 

94.957.280 

88 

47,338,400 

94 

Shipped  out 

of  county  where 

grown. 


Bushels. 

Per  ct. 

720.560 
1,015,630 
6,526,960 
1,712,400 
5,289,920 
4,891,050 
2,910,8*0 

794.440 
2,952,110 

742,440 
4,881,360 
1,798,850 

677.220 
12,948,720 
3.021.600 
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OF  THE  CORN  CROP  OF  1895—  Continued. 

Bl  \  rr:  OB 

T KKIUTOIU  . 

Crop  of  1895. 

Stock  on 
March  1, 

hand 

896. 

Retained  and  con- 
sumed in  county 
where  grown. 

Shipped  out 

of  county  where 

grown. 

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  ... 

Kentucky 

Ohio             

Bushels. 

83,133,000 

16,663,000 

93,939,000 

92,783,000 

33,600,000 

121,436,000 

255,137,000 

33,094,000 

35,957,000 

298,503,000 

238,072,000 

204,760,000 

125,685,000 

12,423,000 

659,000 

33,000 

68,000 

3,691,000 

733,000 

133,000 

181,000 

51,000 

93,000 

354,000 

2,257,000 

Bushels. 

43,229,160 

6,831,830 

46,969,500 

37,113,200 

11,088,000 

55,860,560 

132,671,240 

11,582,900 

17,618,930 

164,176,650 

138,081,760 

100,332,400 

57,815,100 

3,975,360 

210,880 

3,960 

13,600 

848,930 

293,200 

29,260 

32,580 

8,160 

19,530 

67,260 

609,390 

Per  ct. 
52 
41 
50 
40 
33 
46 
52 
35 
49 
55 
58 
49 
46 
32 
32 
12 
20 
23 
40 
22 
18 
16 
21 
19 
27 

Bushels. 

66,506,400 

15,829,850 

79,848,150 

70,515,080 

31,584,000 

91,077,000 

163,287,680 

31,108,360 

32,001,730 

202,982,040 

180,934,720 

153,570,000 

94,263,750 

11,304,930 

645,820 

33,000 

68,000 

3,617,180 

689,020 

113,050 

175,570 

51,000 

81,840 

346,920 

1,805,600 

Per  ct. 

80 

95 

85 

76 

94 

75 

64 

94 

89 

68 

76 

75 

75 

91 

98 
100 
100 

98 

94 

85 

97 
100 

88 

98 

80 

Bushels. 
16,626,600 
833,150 
14,090,850 
22,267,920 

2,016,000 
30,359,000 
91,849,320 

1,985,640 

3,955,270 
95,520,960 
57,137,280 
51,190,000 
31,421,250 

1,118,070 
13,180 

Per  ct. 
20 
5 
15 

24 

6 

25 

36 

Wisconsin .. 

Minnesota 

6 
11 
32 

24 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

25 

25 

9 

2 

73,820 

43,980 

19,950 

5,430 

2 

New  Mexico 

6 
15 

Utah ^-— 

3 

Washington 

11,160 

7,080 

451,400 

12 
2 

California 

20 

Total 

2,151,139,000 

1,072,273,700 

49.8 

1,679,258,200 

78.1 

471,880,800 

21.9 

The  quality  of  the  crop  for  the  ten  years.  1S86  to  1895,  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  But  one  year,  1S91,  shows  a  higher  proportion  of  merchantable 
corn  : 


Year, 

Merchantable. 

UNMERCH  ANTAB  LE . 

1886 -..- -- 

Bushels. 

1,438,446,830 
1,222,166,360 
1,637,405,930 
1,810,557,850 
1,183,794,720 
1,822,430,570 
1,345,444,720 
1,386,356,820 
999,402,380 
1,895,705,630 

Per  cent. 

86 

84 

82.4 

85.7 

79.5- 

88.5 

82.6 

85.6 

82.4 

88.1 

Bushels. 

226,994,170 
233,994,640 
350,384,070 
302,334,150 
306,175,280 
237,223,430 
283,019,280 
233,187,180 
213,367,620 
255,433,370 

Per  cent. 
14 

18S7                                         -    .      .._      -          .      -    .    - 

16 

1888                ---   -       ..     - 

17.6 

1SS9         

14.3 

1890  .-     

20.5 

1891 .-         

11.5 

1892                                              .     • 

17.4 

1893 

14.4 

1894 

17.6 

1895 

11.9 

The  proportion  and  March  value  of  merchantable  and  unmerchantable  corn 
in  the  crop  of  1895  is  shown  by  States  in  the  following  table :     • 


statk  or 
Tkhkitory. 


Maine 

New  llampshire-- 

Vennont  --- 

Massachusetts  ... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York- -. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  - 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 


Merchantable. 


Bushels. 


555,210 
961,200 

1,937,700 

1,717,710 
242,250 

1,538,160 
15,131,760 

8,309,700 
36,550,920 

4,066,950 
14,712,590 
28,042,020 
29,466,180 
18,272,120 
38,377,430 


Per 

Price 

cent. 

per 
bushel. 

93 

$0.55 

89 

.49 

90 

.44 

93 

.49 

85 

.55 

87 

.50 

84 

.42 

90 

.40 

84 

.36 

95 

.33 

89 

.35 

86 

.39 

81 

.44 

92 

.48 

91 

.44 

Value. 


$    305,366 

470,988 

852,588 

841,678 

133,238 

769,080 

6,355,339 

3,323,880 

18,158,331 

1,342,094 

5,149,407 

10,936,388 

12,965,119 

8,770,618 

16,886,069 


Unmerchantable. 


Bushels. 


41 

118 

215 

129 

42 

229 

2,882 

923 

6,962 

214 

1,818 

4,564 

6,911 

1,588 

3,795 


,790 
,800 
,300 
,290 
,750 
,840 
,240 
,300 
,080 
,050 
.410 
,980 
,820 
,880 
,570 


Per 

Price 

cent. 

per 
bushel. 

7 

$0.37 

11 

.28 

10 

.22 

7 

.23 

15 

.25 

13 

.20 

16 

.19 

10 

.17 

16 

.15 

5 

.16 

11 

.16 

14 

.22 

19 

.23 

8 

.24 

9 

.22 

Value. 


$    15,462 

33,264 

47,366 

29,737 

10,688 

45,968 

547,626 

156,961 

1,044,312 

34,248 

290,946 

1,004,296 

1,589,719 

381,331 

835,025 
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State  ok 
Territory 


Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia- 
Kentucky  

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota  - 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico- -- 

Arizona 

Utah 

Idaho 

Washington .-. 

Oregon 

California 


Merchantable. 


Bushels. 


5 

36 

32 

18 

99 

43 

80 

13 

84 

79 

27 

105 

229 

28 

30 

280 

216. 

176, 

91. 


Total 1,895,705,630 


,506,430 
,388,320 
379,300 
,962,160 
,273,520 
,813,200 
,639,010 
,663,660 
,545,100 
,793,380 
,216,000 
,649,320 
,623,300 
,129,900 
,923,020 
,592,820 
,645,520 
,093,600 
,750,050 
,199,180 
428,350 
16,170 
6,800 
,399,150 
542,420 
103,740 
119,460 
18,360 
80,910 
290,280 
,031,300 


Per 

Price 

cent. 

per 
bushel. 

89 

$0.45 

82 

.41 

90 

.41 

84 

.42 

92 

.29 

87 

.33 

97 

.27 

82 

.41 

90 

.28 

86 

.28 

81 

.30 

87 

.25 

90 

.23 

85 

.26 

86 

.22 

94 

.18 

91 

.20 

86 

.18 

73 

.18 

66 

.20 

65 

.30 

49 

.86 

10 

.60 

65 

.32 

74 

.59 

78 

.67 

66 

.54 

36 

.47 

87 

.41 

82 

.46 

90 

.48 

88.1 

.256 

Value. 


$2,477,894 

14,919,211 

13,275,513 

7,964,107 

28,789,321 

14,458,356 

21,772,533 

5,602,101 

23,672,628 

22,342,146 

8,164,800 

26,412,330 

52,813,359 

7,313,774 

6,803,064 

50,506,708 

43,329,104 

31,696,848 

16,515,009 

1,639,836 

128,505 

13,906 

4,080 

767,728 

320,028 

69,506 

64,508 

8,629 

33,173 

133,529 

975,024 


Unmerchantable. 


Bushels. 


680,570 

7,987,680 

3,597,700 

3,611,840 

8,632,480 

6,546,800 

2,493,990 

2,999,340 

9,393,900 

12,989,620 

6,384,000 

15,786,680 

25,513,700 

4,964,100 

5,033,980 

17,910,180 

21,426,480 

28,666,400 

33,934,950 

4,223,820 

230,650 

.    16,830 

61,200 

1,291,850 

190,580 

29,260 

61,540 

32,640 

12,090 

63,720 

225,700 


.256    485,247,441  |  255,433,370 


Per 

Price 

cent. 

per 
bushel. 

11 

$0.30 

18 

.23 

10 

.23 

16 

.26 

8 

.19 

13 

.17 

3 

.18 

18 

.24 

10 

.16 

14 

.16 

19 

.16 

13 

.14 

10 

.15 

15 

.15 

14 

.14 

6 

.11 

9 

.12 

14 

.12 

27 

.13 

34 

.14 

35 

.19 

51 

.30 

90 

.25 

35 

.21 

26 

.24 

22 

.50 

34 

.34 

64 

.25 

13 

.20 

18 

.29 

10 

.26 

11.9 

.154 

Value 


$204,171 

1,837.166 

827,471 

902,960 

1,640,171 

1,112,966 

148,918 

719,842 

1,503,024 

2,078,389 

1,021,440 

2,210,135 

3,827,058 

744,61o 

704,757 

1,970,120 

2,671,178 

3,439,968 

4,411,544 

591,335 

43,824 

5,049 

16,880 

271,289 

45,739 

14,630 

20,924 

8,160 

2,418 

18,479 

58,682 


Zobacco  Crop  of  X895< 


State. 

Area. 

Product. 

Value. 

Massachusetts .-     :.      - ..     - 

Acres. 

1,975 

6,579 

3,790 

15,600 

15,233 

88.463 

143,156 

2,334 

3,207 

53,890 

3,849 

223,574 

35,969 

13,435 

4,591 

3,975 

10,580 

3,750 

Pounds. 

3,160,000 

9,928,000 

3,722,000 

14,305,000 

12,796,000 

53,432,000 

114,525,000 

1,092,000 

2,238,000 

43,220,000 

2,527,000 

179,753,000 

25,358,000 

8,760,000 

3.076,000 

3,284,000 

8,718,000 

1,650,000 

Dollars. 

442,400 

1,638,120 
253,0% 

1,058,570 
742,168 

4,274,560 

10,536,300 

Alabama 

98,280 

264,084 

3,025,400 

283.024 

9,526  909 

Ohio -- 

1,318,623 

770,880 

246,080 

213,517 

308,466 

123,750 

Total                                        - 

633,950 

491,544,000 

35,574,220 

Greater  IFlew  l£?orfe. 

New  York  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  world;  London  being  the  first. 

On  May  11th  Governor  Morton  signed  the  "Greater  New  York  bill."  By 
that  act  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City  and  Staten  Island  became  one 
municipality.  The  aggregate  population  is  in  excess  of  3,000,000.  Mr.  Andrew 
H.  Green,  of  New  York,  began  the  agitation  for  consolidation,  and  to  his  energy 
is  the  marriage  of  the  several  cities  due. 
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XTbe  Wheat  drop  of  1895. 


The  following  table  shows,  by  States,  the  total  wheat  crop  of  1895,  the  amount 
beld  by  farmers  March  1,  the  proportion  consumed  in  the  county  where  grown, 
and  Ihe  proportion  shipped  out: 

Disposal  of  the  Wheat  Crop  of  1895. 


MA  IK    Olt 
'1  KKKITOKY. 


Maine.. 

New  Hampshire—. 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina — 

Georgia —*-— . 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois... — 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kannas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 


Crop  of 

1S95. 


Bushels. 

84,000 

48,000 

185,000 

7,301,000 

1,341,000 

20,456,000 

1,069,000 

7,801,000 

6,506,000 

4,748,000 

859,000 

1,331,000 

373,000 

37,000 

2,082,000 

1,452,000 

5,767,000 

4,304,0u0 

9,501,000 

32,216,000 

15,238,000 

20,294,000 

19,061,000 

8,616,000 

65,584,000 

13,655,000 

18,500,000 

22,919,000 

14,787,000 

29,261,000 

61,058,000 

1,065,000 

198,000 

2,808,000 

809,000 

251,000 

2,443,000 

123,000 

1,222,000 

7,196,000 

11,863,000 

40,098,000 

2,593,000 


Total 467,103,000     123,045,290 


Stock  on  hand 
Mai\h  1,1896. 


Bushels. 

37,800 

14,400 

64,750 

2,920,400 

402,300 

7,568,720 

299,320 

1,716,220 

1,756,620 

1,471,880 

197,570 

252,890 

41,030 

9,250 

.    291,480 

450,120 

1,211,070 

1,291,200 

2,185,230 

10,309,120 

4,419,020 

5,073,500 

4,193,420 

3,791,040 

19,675,200 

6,008,200 

4,810,000 

4,583,800 

5,619,060 

6,730,030 

12,822,180 

426,000 

59,400 

533,520 

242,700 

65,260 

879,480 

49,200 

363,600 

1,583,120 

3,203,010 

5,212,740 

207,440 


Per  cent, 
45 


Consumed  in 
county  where  grown. 


26.3 


Bushels. 

84,000 

48,000 

185,000 

4,818,660 

1,086,210 

12,478,160 

694,850 

2,964,380 

3,448,180 

4,558,080 

850,410 

1,277,760 

361,810 

36,260 

1,519,860 

1,118,040 

3,575,540 

3,357,120 

5,130,540 

16,752,320 

7,161,860 

9,335.240 

7,815,010 

6,462,000 

17,051,840 

8,739,200 

8,325,000 

11,001,120 

7,984,980 

8,485,690 

10,379,860 

1,065,000 

178,200 

1,965,600 

728,100 

223,390 

1,587,950 

111,930 

574,340 

2,158,800 

4,863,830 

11,227,440 

1,970,680 


193,742,240         41.5 


Per  cent. 

100 

100 

100 

66 

81 

61 

65 

38 

53 

96 

99 

96 

97 

98 

73 

77 

62 

78 

54 

52 

47 

46 

41 

75 

26 

64 

45 

48 

54 

29 

17 
100 

90 

70 

90 

89 

65 

91 

47 

30 

41 

28 

76 


Shipped  out  of 
county  where  grown. 


Bushels.      Per  cent, 


2,482,340 

254,790 

7,977,840 

374,150 

4,836,620 

3,057,820 

189,920 

8,590 

53,240 

11,190 

740 

562,140 

333,960 

2,191,460 

946,880 

4,370,460 

15,463,680 

8,076,140 

10,958,760 

11,245,990 

2,154,000 

48,532,160 

4,915,800 

10,175,000 

11,917,880 

6,802,020 

20,775,310 

50,678,140 


19,800 

842,400 

80,900 

27,610 

855,050 

11,070 

647,660 

5,037,200 

6,999,170 

28,870,560 

622,320 


273,360,760 


58.5 


The  amount  in  farmers'  hands  March  1,  1896,  reported  123,000,000  bushels, 
instead  of  greater  than  the  average,  appears  to  have  been  smaller  than  any  since 
1880,  with  four  exceptions— 1882,  18S4,  1886,  and  1SS9. 


Uhc  Mbeat  Crop  ot  tbe  Worlfc, 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  world's  wheat  crop,  by  countries,  for  the 
year  1895,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  four  years,  exclusive  of  countries  for 
Which  neither  ofiicial  returns  nor  commercial  estimates  are  to  be  had,  such  as 
China,  Morocco,  Ceylon,  etc.  Wherever  available,  official  figures,  either  pre- 
liminary or  final,  have  been  used.  Unfortunately  in  some  important  wheat- 
growing  countries  official  returns  of  wheat  production  are  not  made.  In  such 
cases  commercial  estimates  have  been  used. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  wheat  harvest  takes  place 
from  November  to  February,  and  the  estimates  given  for  these  countries  are  for 
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the  twelve  months  ending  October  31  of  the  years  indicated  at  Hie  head  of  each 
column.  The  unit  of  measure  used  is  the  Winchester  bushel,  which  has  a  capac- 
ity of  2,150.42  cubic  inches.  Where  the  original  quantities  are  Stated  by  weight, 
they  have  been  reduced  to  bushels  on  the  somewhat  arbitrary  standard  of  60 
pounds  of  wheat  to  the  bushel. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  the  total  world's  product  in- 
creased from  2,432,000,000  bushels  in  1891  to  2,553,000,000  bushels  in  1895.  The 
largest  crop  harvested  occurred  in  1894,  the  total  amounting  to  2.672,000,000 
bushels.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  summary  statement  shows  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  1895  fell  short  of  that  of  1894  in  each  of  the  six  continents  except 
North  America,  where  the  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid  development  of 
Manitoba's  wheat  fields.  Another  striking  feature  is  the  steady  decline  of  wheat 
growing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  1895  the  United  Kingdom  produced 
only  slightly  more  than  one-half  as  much  wheat  as  in  1891.  The  Argentine 
wheat  extension  appears  to  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  in  most  European 
countries  a  considerable  decline  in  the  total  crop  is  noticeable. 

Five  countries — Montenegro,  Central  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  Western 
Siberia,  Transcaucasia  and  Finland — have  not  heretofore  appeared  in  similar 
tabulated  statements. 

Wheat  Crop  of  the  World. 


Country. 

1891. 

Bushels. 

611,780,000 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

United  States..     

Bushels. 
515,949,000 

Bushels. 

396,132,000 

Bushels. 

460,267,000 

Bushels. 

467,103,0(0 



Ontario 

38,611,000 

23,923,000 

5,101,000 

29,690,000 
14,909,000 
5,102,000 

22,416,000 
16,108,000 
4,126,000 

20,507,000 
17,714,000 
6,362,000 

18,183.000 

Manitoba ...  .. 

32,777,000 

liest  of  Canada .     .   .  ... 

6,500,000 

Total  Canada.     ..  _     ._     

62,635,000 

49,701,000 

42,650,000 

44,583,000 

67,460,000 

____ 

Mexico.  ...        ... 

15,000,000 

14,000,000 

15,000,000 

18,000,000 

14,000,000 

Total  North  Ameriea .  .. 

689,415,000 

579,650,000 

453,7S2,000 

522,850,000 

538,563,000 

Argentina..     _.  ..       ...     . 

32,000,000 
2,805,000 
18,000,000 

36,000,000 
3,292,000 
16,500,000 

57/000,000 
5,703,000 
19,000,000 

80,000,000 
8,915.0(iO 
16,000,000 

60,000.000 

Uruguay     ._._ ....        .     .. 

10,000.(  100 

Chile 

15,000,000 

52,805,000 

55,792,000 

81,703,000 

104,915,000 

86,000,000 



41,074.000 

139,294,000 

6,597,000 

1,800,000 

50,174,000 

142,558,000 

7,071,000 

2,000,000 

43,660.000 

158,425.000 

8,223,000 

2,000,000 

48,190,000 

141,858,000 

8,786,000 

2,000,000 

41.200,000 

Hungary . 

Croaiia-Slavonia 

146.000.000 
6.200,000 
2,000,000 

Total  Austria -Hungary 

188,765,000 

201,803,000 

212,308,000 

200,S34,000  !  195,400,000 

220,000 

8,000,000 

48,491,000 

22,500,000 

40,902,000 

5,675,000 

141,466,000 

71,349,000 

7,000,000 

219,261,000 

2,500,000 

85,750,000 

16,500,000 

3,504,000 

250,000 

10,000,000 

63,942,000 

20,000,000 

40,441,000 

4,500,000 

115,685,000 

82,288,000 

6,000,000 

310,836,000 

4,000,000 

116,215,000 

19,500,000 

5,360,000 

250,000 

8,651,000 

60,115.000 

20,000,000 

35.987.000 

6,500,000 

135,227.000 

93,484.000 

5,500,000 

277,509,000 

3,300.000 

110,040,000 

17.300.000 

4,971,000 

250.000 

7,500.000 

43,587,000 

20,000,000 

30,600.000 

5,51X1.000 

121,595,000 

105.600,000 

9,000,000 

347.537 .000 

4.500.1X10 

110,681.000 

[9,800,000 

4.346.000 

2-20 .000 

Servia       _  .                                 

9,400,000 

68.503.000 

21,600,000 

37,000,000 

4,000.000 

Italy 

106481,000 

92,000,000 

7.000,000 

339,129,000 

5. 000 ,000 

1 10.000.000 

18,000,000 

Netherlands 

5.000,000 

74,401,000 
2,615,000 

60,407.000 
2,214,000 

50,800,000 
1,666,000 

61,038,000 
1,532,000 

»>,000 

Ireland 

1,109,000 

Total  United  Kingdom -- 

77,016,000 

62,621,000      52,466,000  :    62.570,000 

39,457,000 

4,666,000 

4,341,000 

250.000 

4,964,000  1      4,661.000  !       4,162.000 

4,343,000  1       3,893.000         4.467.000 

250.000            275.000            2  75, 000 

Norway 

260,180 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD—  Continued. 


Country. 


Russia  (50  governments) 

Poland  (H)  governments) 

North  Caucasus  (3  governments) 
Finland  -. 


Total  Russia  in  Europe. 


Total  Europe. 


Transcaucasia  (7  governments) 

Western  Siberia  (2  governments)-.. 

Central  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  (< 

governments) 


Total  Russia  in  Asia. 


British  India... 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Persia 

Japan 

Cyprus ----- 


Total  Asia- 


Egypt — 

Tunis 

Algeria 

Cape  Colony. 


1891. 


253,576,000 


1,201,732,000 


46,747,000 
10,000,000 

8,000,000 


64,747,000 


256,704,000 
45,000,000 
20,630,000 
18,277,000 
2,000,000 


407,358,000 


11,140,000 
7,000,000 

26,184,000 
2,813,000 


Total  Africa !     47,137,000 


New  South  Wales. - 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Queensland 


Total  Australasia. 


3,764,000 
13,153,000 

9,696,000 
480,000 
663,000 

5,904,000 
215,000 


33,875,000 


1892. 


Bushels. 

241,611,000 

24,444,000 

71,402,000 

113,000 


337,570,000 


1,410,588,000 


47,000,000 
15,000,000 

10,000,000 


72,000,000 


206,640,000 
44,000,000 
18,567,000 
15,741,000 
2,000,000 


358,948,000 


8,252,000 
8,000,000 
19,979,000 
3,500,000 


39,731,000 


4,089,000 

14,110,000 

6,639,000 

305,000 

967,000 

10,581,000 

405,000 


37,096,000 


Bushels. 

371,851,000 

21,603,000 

68,307,000 

100,000 


461,861,000 


1,514,298,000 


47,000,000 
19,997,000 

10,000,000 


76,997,000 


268,539,000 

48,000,000 

20,000,000 

16,848,000 

2,000,000 


432,384,000 


10,000,000 
4,000,000 

20,274,000 
4,014,000 


38, 


,000 


7,032,000 

15,282,000 

9,531,000 

443,000 

1,051,000 

8,642,000 

477,000 


42,458,000 


Bushels. 

339,667,000 

16,749,000 

61,679,000 

130,000 


418,225,000 


1,521,029,000 


47,000,000 
30,608,000 


10,000,000 


87,608,000 


252,784,000 

45,000,000 

22,000,000 

16,000,000 

2,000,000 


425,392,000 


i2,0004000 
10,700,000 
28,900,000 
3,195,000 


54,795,000 


6,708,000 

15,736,000 

14,047,000 

537,000 

860,000 

5,046,000 

426,000 


43,360,000 


Bushels. 

292,271,000 

17,387,000 

67,127,000 

100,000 


376,885,000 


1,443,233,000 


47,000,000 
26,020,000 


10,479,000 


83,499,000 


234,379,000 

46,000,000 

22,000,000 

16,500,000 

2,200,000 


404,578,000 


14,000,000 
7,500,000 

24,800,000 
2,542,000 


48,842,000 


7,263,000 
11,807,000 

8,027,000 
176,000 
899,000 

3.727,000 
562,000 


32,461,000 


IRecapitulation  b£  Continents* 


Continent. 


North  America.. 
Booth  America.. 

K  it  rope 

Asia 

Africa... --- 

Australasia 

Grand  total 


1891. 


Bushels. 

689,415,000 

52,805,000 

1,201,732,000 

407,358,000 
47,137,000 
33,875,000 


1892. 


Bushels. 

579,650,000 

55,792,000 

1,410,588,000 

358,948,000 
39,731,000 
37,096,000 


2,432,322,000  2,481,805,000 


1893. 


Bushels. 

453,782,000 

81,703,000 

1,514,298,000 

432,384,000 
38,288,000 
42,458,000 


2,562,913,000 


1894. 


Bushels. 
522,850,000 
104,915,000 
,521,029,000 
425.392,000 
54,795,000 
43,360,000 


,672,341,000 


1895. 

Bushels. 

538,563,000 

85,000,000 

1,443,233,000 

404,578,000 
48,842,000 
32,461,000 


2,552,677,000 


JBanfe  ot  Enolanfc. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694;  it  first  issued  notes  in  1695. 
No  notes  are  now  issued  for  less  than  £5  or  more  than  £1,000.  They  are  a  legal 
tender  everywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  at  the  bank  itself,  where  they 
must  be  redeemed  in  gold.  A  bank  note  is  never  issued  a  second  time.  When 
returned  to  the  bank  it  is  destroyed.  On  an  average  45,000  gold  sovereigns  pass 
over  the  counters  every  dny.  The  present  capital  of  the  bank  is  £14,553,000.  The 
private  deposits  amount  to  $140,000,000,  and  thepublicdeposits  to  about  $26,220,- 
000.  The  present  Governor  of  the  bank  is  David  Powell,  who  receives  £1,000  a 
year.    There  are  1 ,050  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  bank. 


THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 


Ubc  Kin  plate  Unfcustn?  ot  tbe  TUntteb  States. 

The  following  shows  the  tin  and  terne  plate  production  : 


Fiscal,  Year  Ending  June  30— 

From  Ameri- 
can black  plate 

From  foreign 
black  plate. 

Total. 

1892 ; 

1893 

Pounds. 

9,296,553 
43,509,724 
85,968,202 
160,576,934 

Pounds. 

4,850,160 
56,219,478 
53,255,205 
33,224,139 

Touii'ls. 
13,646,719 
99,819,2U2 

1894 

139,228,407 
193,801,673 

1895 

The  capacity  to  produce  black  plates,  which,  after  all,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  business,  has  run  up  steadily  and  rapidly.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1892  the  production  was  26,213,256  pounds.  A  year  later  it  had  reached  63,681,541 
pounds.  The  returns  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30th,  1894,  showed  a  total 
production  of  98,970,880  pounds  of  black  plates;  and  now  Mr.  Ayer's  report  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  bringing  us  up  to  the  middle  of  1895,  brings  out  the  great 
total  of  1S5,571,479  pounds. 


Ube  Boston  public  Xtbrars. 

This  institution  is  now  housed  in  the  most  beautiful  library  building  in  the 
world,  and  is  the  second  library  in  size  in  this  country,  the  Congressional 
Library  being  the  first.  The  beginnings  of  the  collection  were  gifts  of  books 
from  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  years  1843-1847.  Iu  1848 
Joshua  Bates  gave  a  fund  of  $50,000.  The  library  was  opened  in  1854.  The 
building  just  vacated  was  opened  in  1858.  The  library,  with  building  and  land 
together,  was  then  valued  at  $365,000.  The  vacant  building  and  land  are  now 
worth  $1,000,000. 

The  new  building  is  on  land  given  by  the  State  in  1880.  The  first  appro- 
priation of  the  city  council  was  $180,000  for  more  land  and  $450,000  for  the  build- 
ing. Bonds  for  $2,000,000  were  subsequently  issued,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
new  quarters,  including  furniture  and  fittings,  is  about  $2,500,000. 

Besides  the  main  library  there  are  ten  branches  and  sixteen  delivery  sta- 
tions, containing  in  all  nearly  650,000  volumes.  The  total  circulation  for  1895 
was  847,000  volumes,  of  which  568,000  were  issued  through  the  branches  and 
stations. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  in  1895  was  $219,000;  for  salaries,  $103,000;  for 
books,  $27,000;  binding,  $14,000;  periodicals,  $5,300;  coal,  $6,000;  and  trans- 
portation of  books  between  the  central  library  and  auxiliaries,  $3,300.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  1896  is  $225,000.  Including  interest  on  loan,  Boston 
spends  about  $350,000  on  its  public  library.  The  library  has,  besides,  an  income 
of  $10,000  from  private  endowments,  and  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  valuable  do- 
nations of  books,  amounting  in  1895  to  16,000  volumes. 

All  appointments  to  the  service  and  promotions  are  made  by  competitive  ex- 
amination.   The  librarian's  salary  is  $6,000. 


Ufte  jfirst  Woman  2>octor, 

Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman  to  receive  a  diploma  from  any  medical 
college,  is  76  years  old.  In  1847,  after  knocking  at  tbe  doors  of  all  the  more  not- 
able colleges,  without  result,  she  became,  through  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
the  students,  a  pupil  in  a  well-known  medical  college  in  Geneva,  N.  T.  It  is 
over  48  years  since  she  became  an  M.  D.,  and  in  her  recent  book  she  recounts  the 
hardships  undergone  by  herself  as  contrasted  with  the  easy  conditions  for  women 
medical  students  of  the  present  date.  Dr.  Blackwell  lives  in  England,  where  she 
was  born. 


:::;■ 


L'OPULAR  VOTE  FOR  PRESIDENT  BY  STATES  IN  1892. 


IPopular  Dote  tor  president  b£  States  in  1892, 


Mabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

(  'onneciicut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Cleveland, 

Dem. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ...: 

Kansas... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan... 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  .Jersey 

New  Fork 

North  Carolina.. 

North  Dakota 

uhio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessc 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

W  c.-t    Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


138,138 
87,834 
117, 


82,395 

18,581 

30,143 

129,361 


42G,281 
262,740 
196,367 


175,461 

87,92' 

48,044 

113,866 

176,813 

202,296 

100,920 

40,23 

268,398 

17,581 

24,943 

714 

42,081 

171,042 

654,868 

132,951 


404,115 
14,243 

452,264 
24,335 
54,692 
9,081 

138,874 

239,148 
16,325 

163,977 
29,802 
84,467 

177,335 


5,556,533 


Harrison, 
liepub. 


9,197 

46,884 
117,618 
38,620 
77,025 
18,083 


Weaver, 
Peoples. 


48,305 

8,599 

399, 

255,615 

219,795 

157,237 

135,441 

13,282 

62,923 

92,736 

202,814 

222,708 

122,823 

1,406 

226,918 

18,851 

87,227 

2,811 

45,658 

156,068 

609,350 

100,342 

17,519 

405,187 

35,002 

516,011 

26,972 

13,345 

34,888 

100,331 

81,444 

37,992 

113,262 

36,460 

80,293 

170,791 

8,454 


o.l  in.n. 


85,181 

11,831 

25,226 

53,584 

806 

13 

4,843 

42,937 

10,520 

22,207 

22; 

20,595 

163,111 

23,500 

13,281 

2,381 

796 

3,210 

19,892 

110,456 

10,256 

41,213 

7,334 

83,134 

7,264 

292 

969 

16,429 

44,736 

17,700 

14,850 

26,965 

8,714 

228 

2,407 

26,544 

23,477 

99,68S 

43 

12,275 

19,165 

4,166 

9,909 

7,722 


Bidwell, 
Prob'tn. 


1.122.045 


239 
113 

8,056 

1,638 

4,025 

565 

475 

988 

288 

25,870 

13,050 

6,402 

4,539 

6,442 

"3,062 

5,877 

7,539 

14,069 

29,313 

910 

4.331 

549 

4,902 

89 

1,297 

8,131 

38,190 

2,636 

899 

26,012 

2,281 

25,123 

1,654 


4,851 
2,165 
1,415 
2,738 
2,542 
2,145 
13,132 
530 


279.191 


Popular  vote— Cleveland's  majority  over  Harrison 382,956 

Electoral  vote— Cleveland's  majority  over  Harrison 132 

Electoral  vote— Cleveland's  plurality  over  Harrison  and  Weaver 110 

states  of  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Idaho  ran  no  Democratic  Elec- 
toral t  icket,  but  voted  for  People's  party  Electoral  ticket,  so  as  to  defeat  the  Republican  ticket. 


Generals  mho  1ba\>e  Commanfcefc  tbe  TIL  ©♦  Hrm£, 

From 

To 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Geo.  Washington*.. 

Henry  Knoxt-. 

Josiah  Harmer 

Arthur  St.  Clairf---- 
. Limes  Wilkinsonf-- 
Geo.  Washington}:. . 

1775 
1783 
1788 
1791 
1796 
1798 

1783 
1784 
1791 
1796 

17981 
1799 

James  Wilkinsons- 
Henry  Dearbornf-- 

Jacob  Brown  t 

AlexanderMacombj 

Winiield  Scottr 

Geo.  B.  McClellant- 

1800 
1812 
1815 
1828 
1841 
1861 

1812 
1815 
1828 
1841 
1861 
1862 

Henry  W.  Halleckt- 
Ulysses  S.  Grant*-.. 
Wm.  T.  Sherman*.. 
Philip  H.  Sheridan* 
J.  M.  SchofieldtTT--- 
Nelson  A.  Milest 

1862 
1864 
1869 
1883 
1888 
1895 

1864 
1869 
1883 
1888 
1895 

(*)  BMakot  General,  (f)  Major-General.  (J)  Lieutenant-General.  (I 
Josiah  Harmer  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  General-in-Chief  bv  brevet.* 
tenant-General  by  act  of  Congress  previous  to  his  retirement. 


(§)  Brigadier-General. 
(IT)  Created  a  Lieu- 


HOW  TO  COPYRIGHT  A  BOOK,  MAP,  CHART,  E 


Xengtb  of  IRavngation  of  fllMssissipt  IRiver  ant)  tributaries. 

The  length  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  itself,  for  ordinary  large  steamboats,  I 
about  2,161  miles  ;  but  small  steamers  can  ascend  about  650  miles  further.  The  following  are  l( 
principal  navigable  tributaries,  with  the  miles  open  to  navigation: 


Miles. 

Miles. 

Minnesota 

295 

Tallahatchie 

- 175 

Green 

Chippewa « 

90 

Red 

986 

Cumberland 

600 

Iowa r 

80 

Cypress 

44 

Clinch 

60 

Missouri 

2,900 

Black 

61 

St.  Francis.. 

180 

Big  Horn 

50 

Bartholomew 

100 

Black  .— 

117 

Allegheny 

Muskingum 

325 

Macon 

.-,..-      60 

Arkansas 

-   t 

94 

Atchaf  alava 

218 

Issaquena.-- 

16] 

Kentucky 

105 

Lafourche  

168 

Yazoo 

-J.'- 

Wabash 

365 

Wisconsin 

160 

Big  Black 

:;:. 

.    270 

64 

...      54 

Osage 

302 

Illinois 

350 

Ouachita 



white  

779 

Yellowstone-..    .  -. 

474 

Boeuf 

K 

Little  White 

..      48 

Ohio 

.    950 

m 

Big  Hatchie 

75 

Monongahela 

110 

Teche 

'.'1 

271 

94 

D'Arbonne 

. 

The  other  ten  navigable  tributaries  have  less  than  fifty  miles  each  of  navigation.  The  to- 
tal miles  of  navigation  of  these  fifty-five  streams  is  about  16,500  miles,  or  about  two-thirds  the 
distance  around  the  world.  The  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  may  be  estimated  to  possess 
15,550  miles  navigable  to  steamboats,  and  20,221  miles  navigable  to  barges. 


1bow  to  Copsrigbt  a  JSoob,  /Ifcap,  Cbart,  etc. 

Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  must  state  distinctly  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  claimant,  and  whether  the  right  is  claimed  as  author,  designer,  or 
proprietor.  No  affidavit  or  formal  application  is  required.  A  printed  copy  ot 
the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
cut,  print,  or  photograph,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  drawing,  chromo, 
statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design  for  a  work  of  fine  arts,  for  which  copy- 
right is  desired,  must  be  sent  by  mail  or  otherwise,  prepaid,  addressed,  '-Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C."  This  must  be  done  before  publication 
of  the  book  or  other  article.  A  fee  of  50  cents,  for  recording  the  title  of  each 
book  or  other  article,  must  be  inclosed  with  the  title  as  above,  and  50  cents  in 
addition  (or  oue  dollar  in  all)  for  each  certificate  of  copyright  under  seal  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  which  will  be  transmitted  by  return  mail.  AVithin 
ten  days  after  publication  of  each  book  or  other  article,  two  complete  copies 
must  be  sent  prepaid,  to  perfect  the  copyright,  with  the  address,  "Librarian 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C."  Without  the  deposit  of  copies  above  required 
the  copyright  is  void,  and  a  penalty  of  $25  is  incurred.  No  copyright  is  valid, 
unless  notice  is  given  by  inserting  in  every  copy  published,  "Entered  according 

to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  ,  by ,  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 

Congress,  at  Washington;"  or,  at  the  option  of  the  person  entering  the  copy- 
right, the  words:  "Copyright,  18—,  by  ."    The  law  imposes  a  penalty  of 

$100  upon  any  person  who  has  not  obtained  copyright  who  shall  insert  the 
notice  "Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,"  or  "Copyright,"  or  words  of 
the  same  import,  in  or  upon  any  book  or  other  article.  Each  copyright  se- 
cures the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  The  book  or  article  copyrighted  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years.  Six  months  before  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
author  or  designer,  or  his  widow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal  for  the 
further  term  of  fourteen  years,  making  forty-two  years  in  all.  Any  copyright 
is  assignable  in  law  by  any  instrument  of  writing,  but  such  assignment  must  be 
recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  within  sixty  days  from  its 
date.  The  fee  for  this  record  and  certificate  is  one  dollar.  A  copy  of  the  record 
(or  duplicate  certificate)  of  any  copyright  entry  will  be  furnished,  under  seal. 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents.  Copyrights  cannot  be  granted  upon  trade-marks,  nor 
upon  labels  intended  to  be  used  with  any  article  of  manufacture.  If  protection 
for  such  prints  or  labels  is  desired,  application  must  be  made  to  the  Patent 
Office,  where  they  are  registered  at  a  fee  of  $6  for  labels  and  $28  for  trade- 
marks. An  American  author,  who  is  within  the  British  dominions  at  the  tune 
of  the  first  publishing  of  his  book,  and  who  publishes  it  there,  is  entitled  to 
♦he  protection  of  their  copyright  laws. 


340  GOVEKNOKS'  SALARIES,  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  STATE  CAPITALS. 


Governors'  Salaries  of  Every  State  ant)  Zcxxitovs.  Ubetr 
TTerms  of  ©fftce,  an&  State  Capitals* 


States  and  Tkhkitories. 


Alabama 

Alaska  Territory  . 
Arizona  Territory 

Arkansas 

California.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware - 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois.. 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada — 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina-.. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  ~ 

Wyoming 


Capitals. 


Montgomery 

Sitka 

I'hoenix 

Little  Rock 

Sacramento 

Denver 

Hartford 

Dover 

Tallahassee 

Atlanta 

BoiseCity 

Springfield 

Indianapolis— 

Tahlequah 

De8  Moines 

Topeka 

Frankfort 

Baton  Rouge 

Augusta 

Annapolis 

Boston— 

Lansing 

St.  Paul 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

Helena 

Lincoln  - 

Carson  City 

Concord 

Trenton 

Santa  Fe 

Albany _. 

Raleigh - 

Bismarck 

Columbus 

Guthrie ..- 

Salem - 

Harrisburg _. 

Newport  and  Providence 

Columbia 

Pierre 

Nashville .- 

Austin 

Salt  Lake  City 

Montpelier..- 

Richmond 

Olympia 

Charleston 

Madison 

Cheyenne 


Terms  op 

Yearly 

Office. 

Salaries. 

Two  years 

$3,000 

Four  years 

3,000 

Four  years 

2,600 

Two  years 

3,000 

Four  years 

6,000 

Two  years 

5,000 

Two  years 

4,000 

Four  years 

2,000 

Four  years 

3,500 

Two  years 

3,000 

Two  years 

3,000 

Four  years 

6,000 

Four  years 

5,000 

Four  years 

2,600 

Two  years 

3,000 

Two  years 

3,000 

Four  years 

6,500 

Four  years 

4,000 

Two  years 

2,500 

Four  years 

4,500 

One  year 

8,000 

Two  years 

4,000 

Two  years 

5,000 

Four  years 

4,000 

Fouryears 

5,000 

Four  years 

5,000 

Two  years 

2,500 

Fouryears 

4,000 

Two  years 

2,000 

Three  years 

10,000 

Fouryears 

2,600 

Three  years 

10,000 

Fouryears 

3,000 

Two  years 

3,000 

Two  years 

8,000 

Fouryears 

2,600 

Fouryears 

1,500 

Fouryears 

10,000 

One  year 

3,000 

Two  years 

3,500 

One  year 

2,500 

Two  years 

4,000 

Two  years 

4,000 

Fouryears 

2,000 

Two  years 

1,500 

Fouryears 

5,000 

Four  years 

4,000 

Four  years 

2,700 

Two  years 

5,000 

Fouryears 

2,500 

IRancje  of  IBicj  (Buns* 

The  longest  distance  that  a  shot  has  been  fired  is  a  few  yards  over  fifteen 
miles,  which  was  the  range  of  Krupp's  well-known  "monster"  130-ton  steel  gun, 
firing  a  shot  weighing  2,600  pounds.  The  100-ton  Armstrong  gun  has  an  extreme 
range  of  fourteen  miles,  firing  a  shot  weighing  ],890  pounds  and  requiring  960 
pounds  of  powder.  These  guns,  however,  proved  too  expensive,  being  unable  to 
stand  firing  100  times,  and  their  manufacture  has  practically  been  abandoned. 
The  90-ton  Armstrong  gun  hurls  a  solid  shot  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  gun  cannot  be  heard  at  the  place  where  the  ball  strikes. 
From  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  is  the  computed  range  of  the  most  powerful  guns 
now  made,  and  to  obtain  that  range  an  elevation  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees  is 
found  to  be  necessary. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
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Zhe  Single  TLax. 

The  progress  of  the  Single  Tax  in  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand  and 
British  Columbia,  and  the  imprisonment  of  its  advocates  in  Delaware,  have  en- 
listed the  attention  of  the  public  and  made  pertinent  the  following  article  : 

In  1782  William  Ogilvie,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, published  au  essay  designed  to  create  sympathy  in  high  circles  for  unfor- 
tunate peasants  who,  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  were  driven  to  di^on  the  highways 
of  Scotland.  After  showing  the  injustice  of  allowing  one  man  to  keep  oat  oi 
use  land  sufficient  to  maintain  hundreds,  he  says:  "A  tax  imposed  on  barren 
lands,  and  so  regulated  as  to  engage  the  proprietor  in  their  immediate  cuitivaiion 
or  oblige  him  to  resign  them  to  the  community  for  general  distribution,  could 
not  be  esteemed  in  the  smallest  degree  unjust.  His  right  to  these  barren  lands 
is  founded  solely  on  occupation :  there  is  no  improved  value  super-added,  no 
right  accruing  from  labor  bestowed;  and  as  he  occupies,  besides,  more  than  his 
equal  share  of  the  soil,  the  whole  unimproved  tracts  of  his  estate  belong  strictly 
and  entirely  to  the  public.  And  no  small  indulgence  is  shown  in  giving  him  an 
option  to  hold  or  resign  them.1' 

In"Soeial  Statistics,  "published  in  1850,  Herbert  Spencer,  Chapter  IX.,  "Right 
to  the  Use  of  the  Earth,"  starting  with  the  premise  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
the  free  use  of  the  faculties  that  nature  has  given  him,  so  long  as  he  infringes 
not  the  like  right  of  any  other  man,  reached  the  following  logical  deduction  : 

"Equity,  therefore,  does  not  permit  property  in  land.  For  if  one  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  may  justly  become  the  possession  of  an  individual,  and  may 
be  held  by  him  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  as  a  thing  to  which  he  has  an  exclu- 
sive right,  then  other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  may  be  so  held;  and  event- 
ually the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface  maybe  so  held;  and  our  planet  may  thus 
lapse  altogether  into  private  hands.  *  *  *  It  may  by  and  by  be  perceived,  that 
equity  utters  dictates  to  which  we  have  not  yet  listened;  and  men  may  then  learn 
that  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is  to  commit  a 
crime  inferior  only  in  wickedness  to  the  crime  of  taking  away  their  lives  or 
personal  liberties." 

Commenting  on  the  doctrine  of  the  State  becoming  the  one  great  landlord 
for  all  the  nation  he  said: 

"Such  a  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  may  be 
carried  out  without  involving  a  community  of  goods  and  need  cause  no  very 
serious  revolution  in  existing  arrangements.  The  change  required  would  simply 
be  a  change  of  landlords.  Separate  ownerships  would  merge  into  the  joint  stock 
ownership  of  the  public.  Instead  of  being  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  the 
country  would  be  held  by  the  great  corporate  body — Society.  Instead  of  leasing 
his  acres  from  an  isolated  proprietor,  the  farmer  would  lease  them  from  the 
nation.  Instead  of  payinghis  rent  to  the  agent  of  Sir  John  or  his  grace,  he  would 
pay  it  to  an  agent  or  deputy  agent  of  the  community.  Stewards  would  be  public 
officials  instead  of  private  ones,  and  tenancy  the  only  land  tenure." 

The  term  "Single  Tax"  came  into  use  in  1S87  as  a  result  of  the  publication 
of  "Progress  and  Poverty"  by  Henry  George  in  1880.  But  the  free-soil  party  in 
1852  had  in  its  platform  a  plank  that  embodies  essentially  the  contention  of  the 
singletaxers : 

"All  men  have  a  natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil;  and  as  the  use  of  the 
soil  is  indispensable  to  life,  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  soil  is  as  sacred  as  their 
right  to  life  itself." 


Zhc  Single  Zax  platform, 

(Adopted  at  Chicago,  August  30,  1893.) 

The  followiug  has  been  adopted  as  the  official  statement  of  the  single  tax 
principle  by  the  advocates  thereof,  Henry  George,  Chairman : 

We  assert  as  our  fundamental  principle  the  self-evident  truth  enunciated  in 
the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights. 

We  hold  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  what 
God  has  created,  and  of  what  is  gained  by  the  general  growth  and  improvement 
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of  the  coin  in  unity  of  which  they  are  a  part.  Therefore,  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  natural  opportunities  without  a  fair  return  to  all  for  any  special 
privilege  thus  accorded  to  him,  and  that  that  value  which  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  community  attaches  to  land  should  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
community;  that  each  is  entitled  to  all  that  his  labor  produces;  therefore,  no 
tax  should  be  levied  on  the  products  of  labor. 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  we  are  in  favor  of  raising  all  public  revenues 
for  national,  state,  county  and  municipal  purposes  by  a  single  tax  upon  land 
values,  irrespective  of  improvements,  and  all  the  obligations  of  all  forms  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

Since  in  all  our  States  we  now  levy  some  tax  on  the  value  of  land,  the  single 
tax  can  be  instituted  by  the  simple  and  easy  way  of  abolishing,  one  after  an- 
other, all  other  taxes  now  levied  and  commensurately  increasing  the  tax  on  land 
values  until  we  draw  upon  that  one  source  for  all  expenses  of  government,  the 
revenue  being  divided  between  local  governments,  State  government,  and  the 
general  government,  as  the  revenue  from  direct  tax  is  now  divided  between  the 
local  and  State  governments,  or  by  a  direct  assessment  being  made  by  the  gen- 
eral government  upon  the  States,  and  paid  by  them  from  revenues  collected  in 
this  manner. 

The  single  tax  would : 

1st.  Take  the  weight  of  taxation  off  the  agricultural  districts  where  land 
has  little  or  no  value  irrespective  of  improvements,  aud  put  it  on  towns  and  cities 
where  bare  land  rises  to  a  value  of  millions  of  dollars  per  acre. 

2d.  Dispense  with  a  multiplicity  of  taxes  and  a  horde  of  tax-gatherers, 
simplify  government  and  greatly  reduce  its  cost. 

3d.  Do  away  with  the  fraud,  corruption  and  gross  inequality  inseparable 
from  our  present  methods  of  taxation,  which  allow  the  rich  to  escape  while  they 
grind  the  poor. 

4th.  Give  us  with  all  the  world  as  perfect  freedom  of  trade  as  now  exists 
between  the  States  of  our  Union,  thus  enabling  our  people  to  share  through  free 
exchanges  in  all  the  advantages  which  nature  has  given  to  other  countries,  or 
which  the  peculiar  skill  of  other  peoples  has  enabled  them  to  attain.  It  would 
destroy  the  trusts,  monopolies  and  corruptions  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
tariff. 

5th.  It  would,  on  the  other  hand,  by  taking  for  public  use  that  value  which 
attaches  to  land  by  reason  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  community, 
make  the  holding  of  land  unprofitable  to  the  mere  owner  and  profitable  only  to 
the  user.  It  would  thus  make  it  impossible  for  speculators  and  monopolists  to 
hold  natural  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used,  and  would  throw  open  to 
labor  the  illimitable  field  of  employment  which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It 
would  thus  solve  the  labor  problem,  do  away  with  involuntary  poverty,  raise 
wages  in  all  occupations  to  the  full  earnings  of  labor,  make  overproduction  im- 
possible until  all  human  wants  are  satisfied,  render  labor-saving  inventions  a 
blessing  to  all,  and  cause  such  an  enormous  production  and  such  an  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure  and  participation  in 
the  advantages  of  an  advancing  civilization. 

With  respect  to  monopolies,  other  than  monopoly  of  land,  we  hold  that 
when  free  competition  becomes  impossible,  as  in  telegraphs,  railroads,  water 
and  gas  supplies,  etc.,  such  business  becomes  a  proper  social  function  which 
should  be  controlled  and  managed  by  and  for  the  whole  people  concerned 
through  their  proper  government,  local,  State  or  national,  as  may  be. 


progress  ot  tbe  Single  Zm. 

British  Columbia  laws  require  that  "wild  land"  shall  be  taxed  3  per  cent,  on 
its  assessed  value,  and  that  only  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent,  be  levied  on  the 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  other  than  "wild  land."  In  this  way  the  land  held 
out  of  use  is  taxed  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  land  that  is  put  to  use.  In  New 
Zealand  there  is  no  tax  on  personal  property  by  the  colony  government  or  by  the 
municipalities.  There  is  no  tax  on  improvements  by  the  colonial  government, 
except  in  so  far  as  that  all  mortgages  pay  the  penny  in  the  pound.  There  are 
taxes  on  improvements  by  the  municipalities  and  rural  authorities.    Land  and 
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improvements  are  exempt  to  the  extent  of  $2,500  eaeh.  Land  valued  at  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000  is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  twentieth  of  a  cent  on  the  dollar, 
raising  one-fourth  of  a  cent  at  each  stage  of  increase  up  to  $1,050,000,  above  which 
the  tax  is  about  1^  per  cent.  On  persons  absent  from  the  colony  for  more  than 
three  years,  20  per  cent,  is  added  to  those  taxes.  The  result  is  that  large  estate 
have  been  broken  up,  and  non-residents  have  sold  their  lands  to  residents,  and  a 
year  after  the  adoption  of  the  law  the  aBudget"  showed  that  7,000f  amilies  had  set- 
tled back  upon  the  land  and  5,500  more  men  were  employed  in  the  factories  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  But  it  is  in  New  South  Wales  where  the  theory  of  the 
single  tax  has  been  carried  the  furthest. 

By  the  new  tax  law  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  New  South  Wales  Legisla- 
ture, without  division,  December  6, 1895,  the  taxation  of  improvements  on  land 
and  personal  property  is  entirely  discarded,  land  values  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
a  penny  in  the  pound.  Land  to  the  value  of  £240  is  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  stiff  income  tax  on  all  incomes  exceeding  £425  per  year. 

Where  land  is  mortgaged  the  owner  is  permitted  to  deduct  from  his  tax  bill 
the  amount  of  interest  paid  annually  on  his  mortgage.  The  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage is  caught  by  an  income  tax. 

Custom  duties  are  greatly  reduced  and  provision  made  for  a  continuous  re- 
duction until  1901,  when  the  tariff  will  be  practically  abolished,  and  the  single 
tax  will  be  almost  in  full  force.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  Premier  Reid  an- 
nounced that  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are  largely  diminishing,  that  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  is  being  taken  up  to  a  much  increased  extent,  and  that 
the  public  revenue  is  now  far  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 


Wbence  fT&ot>ern  Colors  Come. 

The  cochineal  insects  furnish  the  gorgeous  carmine,  crimson,  scarlet-carmine, 
and  purple  lakes. 

The  cuttle  fish  gives  sepia,  that  is,  the  inky  fluid  which  the  fish  discharges, 
in  order  to  render  the  water  opaque,  when  attacked. 

The  Indian  yellow  comes  from  the  camel. 

Ivory  chips  produce  the  ivory  black  and  bone  black. 

The  exquisite  Prussian  blue  comes  from  fusing  horses  hoofs  and  other  refu-e 
animal  matter  with  impure  potassium  carbonate. 

Blue  black  comes  from  the  charcoal  of  the  vine  stock. 

Turkey  red  is  made  from  the  madder  plant,  which  grows  in  Hindostan. 

Gamboge  is  from  the  yellow  sap  of  a  Siam  tree. 

Raw  sienna  is  the  natural  earth  from  near  Sienna,  Italy ;  and  umber  is  an 
earth  found  near  Umbria. 

Iudia  ink  is  made  from  burned  camphor. 

Mastic  is  from  the  gum  of  the  mastic  tree,  which  grows  in  Greece. 

Bistre  is  the  soot  of  wood  ashes.  The  Chinese  white  is  zinc,  scarlet  is  iodide 
of  mercury,  and  vermilion  is  from  the  ore  cinnabar. 


Ube  Growing  TUsc  of  Electricity 

The  industries  in  the  United  States  in  which  electric  power  transmission  is 
employed  represent  invested  capital  amounting  to  $1,400,000,000,  and  two-thirds 
of  these  industries  have  grown  up  within  the  past  ten  years.  There  are jnearly 
8,000  isolated  electric  plants,  representing  capital  amounting :  ^^^.^.000. 
We  have  about  500,000  motors  in  use,  of  an  aggregate  value  of  $o.000AK>0.  ±ne 
complete  displacement  of  steam  is  regarded  as  a  question  of  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Only  seventeen  years  ago  a  small  electric  motor  for  traction  was 
constructed,  and  it  seems  like  a  toy  in  comparison  with  the  hundred-ton  motor 
now  in  operation  in  the  belt-line  tunnel  of  the  Baltimore  A;  Ohio  Railroad  aft 
Baltimore.    There  is  also  a  certainty  of  greatly  increasing  the  domestic  uses  to 


Baltimore 

which  electricity  may  be  put 


CO-OPERATION. 


Arguments  tor  /Monometallism  anD  Bimetallism, 

The  country  is  Hooded  with  books,  pamphlets,  documents  and  leaflets  on  the 
leading  issue  of  the  day.  These  greatly  vary  in  merit.  Here  is  a  short  list  that 
contains  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides,  presented  by  menwho  are  recog- 

,    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

George  Bell  &  Sons, 

American  Economic  As- 

W.  Taussig.    Putnams. 


nized  as  authorities: 

1.  International  Bimetallism,  by  Francis  A.  Walker 
$1.25.     (Bimetallism). 

2.  The  Case  against  Bimetallism,  by  Robert  (rinen. 
London.    $2.     (Monometallism) . 

3.  An  Honest  Dollar,  by  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
sociation.    75  cts.     (Bimetallism). 

4.  The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United  States,  by  i , 
75  cts.     (Monometallism).  . 

5.  The  Speech  in  Congress  by  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota,  in  favor  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the  reply  of  J.  I.  McCleary,  of  the  same  State,  and  the 
speech  In  Congress  of  William  J.  Bryan.  These  can  be  obtained  from  the  two 
campaign  committees  or  through  your  Congressman. 


Cooperation* 

In  the  United  States  co-operation  has  made  little  progress.  The  most  suc- 
cessful co-operative  society  in  this  country  is  the  Co-operative  Barrel  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  was  founded  by  a  few  coopers  in  1868,  and  has  stead- 
ily grown  until  now  its  business  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Minnesota.  There 
are  a  number  of  co-operative  stores  in  the  United  States.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis 
have  co-operative  newspapers.  In  Great  Britain  co-operation  has  grown  to  such 
great  proportions  that  its  effects  are  felt  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  Congress  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
England,  held  May  25-27,  1896,  in  Woolwich,  it  was  reported  that  the  capital  of 
the  co-operative  societies  had  increased  in  thirty  years  from  £1,000,000  to  £15,- 
000,000,  their  trade  from  £3,000,000  to  £50,000,000,  and  their  profits  from  £270,- 
000  to  £5,000,000.  That  the  profits  on  £15,000,000  should  last  year  have  been 
£5,000,000,  indicates  that  the  societies  felt  singularly  little  the  commercial  de- 
pression. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  sales  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  between  the  years  1862  and  1892 : 


Ykak. 

£ 

Year. 

£ 

1862           -  -------- 

2,333,523 
2,673,778 
2,836,606 
3,373,847 
4,462,676 
6,001,153 
7,122,360 
7,353,363 
8,201,685 
9,463,771 
13,012,120 
15,639,714 
16,374,053 
18,499,901 
19,921,054 
21,390,447 

1878--. 

21,402,219 

20,382,772 
23,248,314 
24,945,063 

1863          -  -  -  „  --- 

1879 

1864 -  

1880 -  - 

1866       --  ----  - 

1881 

1882 

1866   .  ......  

27,541,212 
29,336,028 
30,424,101 
31,305,910 
32,730,745 
34,483,771 
37,793,903 
40,674,673 
43,731,669 
49,024,171 
51,060,854 

1807  .._ - .  .  

1883 

1868 

1884 

1869       -  

1885. - 

L870    - —  ---  -- 

18S6  -- 

is?l 

1887 

1872 

1888.--- 

1*73         .  . 

1889. 

1S74 

1890 

187") 

1891 

I87fi  --     r-r     

1892 

1877    

I 

Total   sales   in   thirty-one  years,   £656,745,456;    total   profits   in  thirty-one 
\  <:us,  £57,147,002.    The  profits  were  divided  among  1,284,843  members. 

IDaiue  of  tbe  iRubs* 

A  perfect  ruby  of  five  carats  will  average  at  least  five  times  the  value  of  a 
diamond  of  the  same  size  and  quality. 


COINAGE  OF  S1LVEU  FOR   180? 


ffiscal  ]3ear  Statement. 

The  Corrected  Figures  Show  a  l>efieit  of  885,903/Mff. 

The  official  figures  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1896,  have  been  compiled  at  the  Treasury,  and  show  a  net  deficit  of 
$23,203,245.  The  total  receipts  are  computed  at  $320,970,200,  of  which  $160,021,- 
751  was  from  customs,  $140,762,864  from  internal  revenue,  $1,005,523  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  and  $19,186,060  from  miscellaneous  sources.  These  receipt* 
do  not  include  the  payments  into  the  bank  note  redemption  fund,  which  are 
largely  offset  by  the  redemption  of  the  bank  notes.  The  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  are  given  at  $352,179,446,  of  which  $87,216,234  was  for  civil  and  miscel- 
laneous purposes,  $50,830,920  for  the  War  Department,  $27,147,732  for  the  Kavv. 
$121,265,528  for  Indians,  $139,434,001  for  pensions,  and  $35,385,029  for  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Bonds  and  other  securities  applied  to  the  sinking  fund,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  total  of  ordinary  expenditure,  were  $5,333,349,  but  $5,527,400  of 
this  amount  was  net  excess  of  expenditures  for  the  redemption  of  bank  non- 
above  the  receipts  from  that  fund,  the  additional  $75,000  being  for  the  redemption 
of  old  matured  bonds,  etc. 

The  corrected  customs  receipts  show  an  excess  of  $7,8-63,134  over  1S95;  the 
internal  revenue  receipts,  $3,341,192;  the  sale  of  public  lauds,  $2,170;  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources,  $2,479,622.  The  gross  expenditures  for  1896  were  $4,016,252 
less  than  in  1S95.  The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  has  reached  $24,624,381,  but  it 
will  be  reduced  to  about  $16,000,000,  possibly  less  than  that,  by  September  30. 
The  general  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury  is  now  $246,779,084. 


Coinage  of  Silver  tor  1895. 

From  official  information  received  at  the  Treasury  Department  from  twenty- 
one  countries,  the  coinage  of  silver  during  the  calendar  year  1S95  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  $113,672,200.  Of  this  sum,  $13,603,200  was  recoinage.  Deduct- 
ing this  sum  from  the  total  coinage  gives  the  coinage  of  silver  from  new  bullion 
in  1895  as  $100,069,000. 

The  country  coining  the  largest  amount  of  silver  in  1S95  was  Mexico,  with  a 
coinage  of  $24,832,350;  followed  closely  by  Japan,  with  a  coinage  of  $23,883,500. 
Next  comes  China,  with  $8,253,340;  Spain,  $7,969,500;  Great  Britain,  $5,821,151  : 
United  States,  $5,698,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $5,299,000;  Peru,  $4,073,000;  Rus- 
sia, $3,554,000;  Ecuador,  $2,500,000;  Germany,  $1,826,000. 

The  silver  coiuage  executed  by  Great  Britain  during  the  year  for  her  col- 
onies was:  For  Canada,  $1,158,630;  for  Hong  Kong,  $2,200,000;  for  Straits  Set- 
tlements, $450,500;  a  total  of  $3,808,130.  ' 

France  coined  for  Indo-China  $6,092,000  in  silver,  and  for  Morocco.  So.i4.ot0. 

During  the  year  1895  the  United  States  recoined  the  largest  amount  of  silver 


of  the  United  States  was  $8,562,412,  while  the  coinage 
to  1873  aggregated  $8,031,238  only. 

The  world's  product  of  silver  during  the  calendar  year  189.)  is  estimated  to 
have  been  $226,000,000.  The  amount  of  new  bullion  used  in  the  coinage,  so  far 
as  known,  was  $100,069,000,  and  from  reports  received  from  twelve  countries, 
The  amount  used  in  the  industrial  arts  was  $42  000.000  while  the  exports  to  the 
East  amounted  to  $37,500,000,  making  the  total  disposition  of  the .world  silver 
product  for  1895,  so  far  as  known,  $179,569,000,  which  would  lease  bn.-M  .000 
for  coinage  and  use  in  the  arts  by  the  countries  from  which  no  reports  have  been 
received. 

Signaling  at  Sea. 

The  flags  to  be  hoisted  at  one  time  in  signaling  at  sea  never  exceed  four. 
With  eighteen  various  colored  flags,  and  never  more  than  four  at  a  tune,  no 
fewer  than  7S,642  signals  can  be  given. 


:t;»i; 


UNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE. 


xnnitefc  States  Civil  Service. 

In  July,  1896,  Good  Government  commented  at  length  on  the  report  of 
President  Proctor  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  From  its  col- 
li inns  we  compile  the  following: 

lu  one  of  the  departments,  out  of  fifty-six  promotions  recently  made,  fifty- 
two  were  received  hy  those  appointed  through  the  merit  system;  of  ninety-four 
employed  removed,  nineteen  had  been  appointed  under  the  new  and  seventy- 
live  under  the  old  system;  of  sixty-one  reduced,  fifty-seven  had  come  in  under 
the  old  system.  In  another  department  fifty-eight  promotions  were  made  of  the 
new  clerks  and  twenty-seven  of  the  old,  and  out  of  sixty-one  reductions,  seven 
were  new  and  fifty-four  old. 

In  the  entire  Treasury  Department  for  the  three  years  of  the  present  admin- 
istration there  have  been  removed  among  the  classified  clerks  (figures  of  April  1) 
138  out  of  a  total  of  2,738.  The  percentage  of  removals  from  those  ap- 
pointed through  competitive  examinations  for  the  three  years  amounted  to  2.2, 
and  of  those  appointed  prior  to  classification  to  6.4.  The  removals,  however,  of 
those  not  included  under  civil  service  rules  amounted  during  the  first  year  to 
52  per  cent,  in  this  department.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during 
the  three  years  the  removals  of  classified  employes  appointed  through  com- 
petitive examination  amounted  to  6.3  per  cent.,  and  of  those  appointed  prior  to 
classification  to  8.8  per  cent.,  while  the  removals  of  all  those  not  under  the  civil 
service  rules  amounted  for  one  year  to  52  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  removals  in  both  departments,  particularly  of  those  in  classified 
positions,  were  caused  by  the  cutting  down  of  appropriations,  and  by  the  con- 
solidation of  bureaus  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Congressional  commission. 
In  such  cases  it  has  been  the  practice  to  select  the  least  efficient  for  dismissal. 
The  figures  given  clearly  indicate,  therefore,  the  great  superiority  of  merit  sys- 
tem appointees.  The  removals  for  cause  in  the  classified  branches  have 
amounted,  under  normal  conditions,  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  the  most  rigid  discipline  is  maintained,  the  percentage  during  the 
first  year  of  the  administration  was  -x%  of  1  per  cent.  Branches  unaffected  by 
the  l:iw,  such  as  the  Legislative  Department,  the  Judicial  Department  and  the 
unclassified  positions  of  the  Executive  Department,  are  cited,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  classified  departmental  service  on  the  other.  In  the  latter  case,  by  way 
of  comparison,  only  those  classes  included  in  the  original  classification  are  con- 
sidered. It  is  shown  that  in  thirteen  years  the  number  of  the  employe's  of  Con- 
gress has  increased  200  per  cent.,  those  of  the  Judicial  Department  13S3  per 
cent.,  and  those  in  other  unclassified  positions,  37  per  cent.  Among  the  classified 
positions,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  public  business,  there  has  been  an 
actual  diminution  of  2  per  cent.     The  figures  are  as  follows : 

Legislative  Branch. 

.      <«                           ,      .                                                              1883-  1896. 

Senate  officers  and  employes T ..154  3<>6 

Salaries  paid.— $276)044  $432,228 

House  officers  and  employes 197  591 

Salaries  paid $364,028  $624,022 

Judicial  Branch. 
Officers  and  employes (5  39 

Salaries  paid . "$15)660  $114,150 

Department  Service. 

Officers  and  employes,  unclassified 7  847  10  760 

Salaries  paid $6,792,'377  $0,746)252 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  competitive  examination 

by  original  classification 5  530 

Salaries  paid.. $7,035)820 

Number  at  present  in  same  classes.. ._  _  5414 

salaries  paid __;._ $6,96o)602 

These  figures  are  not,  of  course,  affected  by  the  recent  additions  to  the 
classified  service;  they  are  of  date  of  April  1  last. 

The  municipal  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  another  branch  of  the 
unclassified  service  in  Washington  that  may  be  referred  to.  The  figures  in  this 
case  are  as  follows: 

rt-  .  ,  1883.  1896. 

officers  and  employes 1(145  2  575 

Salaries  paid.- $912)826  $1,918)479 


GERMANY'S  NEW  CIVIL  CODF 


In  separate  branches  of  the  same  departments  the  contrast  is  equally  strik- 
ing. In  the  Treasury  Department  the  number  of  classified  clerks  in  tli<;  depart- 
mental service  at  Washington  has  decreased  from  1,725  in  1883  to  1,589  at  the 
present  time,  a  difference  of  8.2  per  cent.  At  the  sub-treasuries,  until  Maj  last 
unclassified,  the  number  has  increased,  during  the  same  period,  from  70  to  122, 
or  46  per  cent. 

The  total  of  all  classified  clerkships  at  Washington  has  decreased  3.9  per 
cent,  since  1883,  effecting  a  saving  of  $228,200  annually.  If  the  number  of  olaasi- 
fied  employes  had  increased  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  that  in  unclassified 
branches,  the  additional  cost  to  the  Government  would  have  been  $3,100,020 
annually. 

Germany's  IRew  Civil  Cofce, 

The  Reichstag  has  accepted  the  new  code  of  civil  law  for  the  German  Em- 
pire (1896).  Directly  after  the  "freedom  and  unity"  of  Germany  were  estab- 
lished in  1871,  the  ablest  jurists  in  the  Empire  were  summoned  to  the  task  of  re- 
vising the  laws,  and  the  new  code  is  a  result  of  their  labors.  Prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  revised  code,  the  laws  of  Germany,  more  Roman  than  German,  leaned 
rather  toward  the  protection  of  property  rights  than  human  life  and  liberty. 
Now  it  is  contra-wise,  and  the  rights  of  tenants  and  debtors  are  guarded  by  the 
courts  as  never  before.  The  implements  of  their  trade  are  exempt  from  seizure 
and  other  privileges  accorded  them.  Under  the  new  code  marriage  is  a  civil 
contract,  and  the  only  grounds  for  divorce  are  adultery  and  hopeless  insanity. 


100  pounds 

106 

-113        " 

Five  feet  seven  inches,  about.. 
Five  feet  eight  inches,        "     --. 
Five  feet  nine  inches,         "     .-- 
Five  feet  ten  inches,           "     .-- 
Five  feet  eleven  inches,     " 
Six  feet,                                "     --- 
Six  feet  one  inch,                "     ... 

...150  pounds 
...156 

...tea 

119        " 

130        " 

138 

Hi 

...169 

...176 

...ISO 

...186 

ffeminine  Ibeigbt  an&  Weiabt. 

It  is  often  asked  how  heavy  a  woman  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  her  height. 
A  very  young  girl  may  becomingly  be  thinner  than  a  matron,  but  the  following 
table  gives  a  fair  indication  of  normal  proportions: 

Five  feet  in  height,    al 
Five  feet  one  inch, 
Five  feet  two  inches, 
Five  feet  three  inches, 
Five  feet  four  inches, 
Five  feet  five  inches, 
Five  feet  six  inches, 


ffacts. 

The  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of  France,  ami  Imperial  Bank  <-f 
Germany  are  $166,000,000,  $113,000,000  and  $107,000,000,  respectively. 

The  University  Press,  at  Oxford,  has  appliances  for  printing  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  different  languages. 

The  new  photograph  of  the  heavens,  which  is  being  prepared  by  London. 
Berlin  and  Parisian  astronomers,  shows  68,000,000  stars. 

Huxley's  tables  show  that  the  human  body  is  made  up  of  thirteen  different 
elements,  of  which  five  are  gases  and  eight  solids. 

The  average  height  of  a  man  in  theUnited  States  is  five  feet  ten  and  one-half 
inches;  in  England,  five  feet  nine  inches;  in  France,  five  feet  four  inches:  in 
Belgium,  five  feet  six  and  one-quarter  inches. 

The  most  easterly  point  of  the  United  States  is  Quoddy  Head,  Me. :  the  most 
westerly,  A ttoo  Island,  Alaska;  the  most  northerly,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska;  the 
most  southerly,  Key  West,  Fla. 


Deptb  of  tbe  ©cean. 

The  average  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  yards,  is  as  follows:  Pacific,  -*.2.V2: 
Atlantic,  4.026;  Indian,  3,658;  Antarctic,  3,000;  Arctic  1.690:  Mediterranean. 
1,47G;  Irish,  240;  English  Channel,  ]10;  Adriatic,  45;  Baltic,  43. 


I\\  \TI<).\    IX  TIIK  TXITKI)  STATES-INTERNAL  REVENUE, 


natation  in  tbc  Iftnitefc  States— ITnternai  1Rev>enue- 

Prow  :i  repent  work  on  this  subject  by  D.  C.  Howe,  the  following  interest- 
in;;  Btal  U'tica  are  drawn  regarding  tbe  returns  from  Internal  Revenue  taxes.  At 
the  present  time  upwards  of  $145,000,000,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  collections 
of  the  Federal  Government,  come  from  this  source. 


(  oi.l.l.r'l  IONS  FROM    DISTILLED  SPIRITS 

FOR 

THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1793. 

District. 

Gross  Amount  of 
Revenue  from  Spir- 
its Produced  from 
Domestic  Materials. 

Gross  Amount  of 
Revenue  from  Spir- 
its Produced  from 
Foreign  Materials. 

New  Hampshire  

Massachusetts.              

$       209.78 
990.61 
43.20 
3,330.71 
564.54 
860.00 
14,975.40 

$    3,413.89 
]  85,208.91 
46,795.57 

Co  mccticut   ..  

8,082.36 

27,204.15 

999.84 

4,099.30 

Delaware— -I.: 

Maryland 

Virginia  

1,691.89 
14,708.62 
76,268.30 
12,734.81 

7,547.00 
640.46 

6,438.12 

2,021.90 

8.10 

3,189.38 

Total                   -- 

$134,565.32 

$287,461.54 

No  return: 


....  were  secured  from  Pennsylvania  from  the  country  districts,  where  distillation 
from  domestic  materials  was  mainly  carried  on. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Cost  of  Collection. 

TA.VKS   ACCRUED   AND   COLLECTED,  WITH   COST   OF  COLLECTING  THE   SAME  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEARS: 


1 

Accrued  Taxes. 

Amount 
Collected. 

Cost  of 
Collection. 

Percentage  Cost 

181J                    $3,262,197 

1815                                                         6  °42  503 

$1,910,995 
4,976,529 
5,281,121 
3,000,000 

$148,991 
279,277 
253,440 
180,000 

7.8  per  cent. 
5  6         " 

WIG 4,633,799 

1817                                                         3,002,000 

4.8 

6             " 

While  the  income  from  inland  taxes  rapidly  increased,  the  cost  of  collection 
decreased  up  to  the  culmination  In  1866. 


Total  Revenue. 


1 863 
1864 
[868 

1867. 


$  41,003,192.93 
117,145,748.52 
211,129,529.17 
310,906,984.17 
265,920,474.65 


Cost  of 
Collection. 


5.15  per  cent. 

3.28 
2.28 
2.22 
2.69 


Iii  is!);}  the  percentage  cost  of  collection  was  2.62  per  cent.;  in  1894,  2.7 
per  cent.;    and  in  1895,  2.8S  per  cent. 

Total  Revenue  of  United  States,  1861=66. 

During  the  years  1861  to  1866  the  Government  raised  $4,660,000,000  by  loans 
and  treasury  notes,  $666,000,000  by  internal  taxation,  and  $525,000,000  by  cus- 
tom-; duties. 


TAXATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATUS   -INTKRX  A  L  KKVKXL'K. 


RECEIPTS   FROM   BANKS,  TRUST  AND   SAVINGS    COMPANIES    loi:    THE    |'IM'\!,   v  l.  \  i:  - 


Year. 

Dividends  and 

Additions  to 

Surplus. 

Circulation. 

Deposll  . 

Capital. 

1863 

$    766,606 
1,577,011 
3,987,201 
4,186,023 
3,774,975 
3,624,774 
3,769,185 
3,573,272 

1864 

$2,066,996 

1.993,342 

990,328 

208,270 

26,901 

14,110 

13,615 

$    780,723 

2,0-10. 9H3 
2,099,6.;-, 
1 ,355,395 
1,438,512 
1,734,417 
2,177,576 

1865 . 

874,074 

1866 

1867 

1868 

399,662 

41.".  071 

1869 

1870 

B27  087 

' 

Revenue  by  Personalty,  Legacies  and  Patents. 

For  the  years  1803-1871  the  taxes  collected  on  personalty,  such  as  billiard 
tables,  pianos,  plate,  watches,  yachts,  etc.,  amounted  to  $8,964,868. 

The  succession  and  legacy  tax  fell  far  short  of  expectation,  producing  in  1 865 
only  $543,000,  while  a  similar  tax  at  that  time  produced  in  England  $11,000,000. 
For  the  years  1803-1871  the  succession  tax  amounted  to  $o?911,07S,  and  the 
legacy  tax  to  $8,893,909. 

The  total  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  years  extending  from  1801  to 
1800,  as  well  as  the  total  taxes  collected,  were  as  follows: 


Year. 

Patents 
Granted. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

Year. 

Patents 
Granted. 

Internal 
Revenue. 

1861  .. 

3,340 
3,521 

3,780 

1864 

4.637 

$110,21 

1862  - 

$  1,790,000 
39,120,000 

1865 1          6,220 

1866 

210,6i 

1863 

311,20 

Tax  on  Spirits,  Aggregate,  Rate  per  Gallon  and  Per  Capita,  Etc. 

1st.  The  population  of  the  country  for  each  successive  fiscal  year  from  1870 
to  1893,  inclusive.  2d.  The  quantity  of  gallons  of  spirits  annually  taxed.  3d. 
The  average  per  capita  consumption  for  each  successive  year.  4th.  The  amount 
of  revenue  annually  collected.  5th.  The  average  annual  revenue  or  tax  per 
capita.     0th.   The  annual  tax  per  gallon.     7th.   The  average  tax  per  gallon. 


Year  Ending 
June  30— 


1870. 
1871. 

1872. 


1873. 
1874. 
1875. 

1876. 

1877. 
1878. 

1879. 


Popula- 
tibn.1 


38,558,371 
39,555,000 
40,596,000 

41,677,000 

42,796,000 

43,951,000 

45,137,000 

46,353,000 

47,598,000 

48,866,000 


1880 |    50,155,783 

1881 51,316,000 

1882       '    52,495,000 


1S83. 
1884. 


53,693,000 
54,911,000 


1885 56,148,000 

1886 57,404,000 

1887 58,680,000 


Quantity 
Taxed. 


Gallons. 

78,490,198 

62,314,628 

66,235,578 

65,911,141 
62,581,562 
64,425,911 

58,512,693 

58,043,389 

50,704,189 

53,025,175 

62,132,415 
69,127,206 

71,976,398 

76,762,063 
79,616,901 

69,158,025 

70,851,355 
67,380,391 


Quantity 

Per 
Capita. 


Gallons. 
2.03 
1.58 

1.63 

1.58 
1.46 
1.47 


Revenue. 


Revenue 

Per 
Capita. 


$39,245,099 
31,157,314 
33,117,788 

43,131,064 

43,807,093 

46,877,938 


$1.02 

.79 
.82 

1.03 

1.02 

1.07 


1.30    51,390,490    1.14 
1.25  I  52,671,291     1.14 


1.07 


1.09 


1.23 
1.34 


1.43 
1.45 

1.23 

1.23 
1.15 


45,626,533 
47,709,464 

55,919,119 

62,214.127 

64,778,756 

69,085,856 
71,656,211 

62,242,221 

63.766,219 

60,642,351 


.96 


1.11 

1.24 

1.23 

1.22 
1.30 

1.23 

1.11 
1.03 


Tax 

Per 

G&ili  n. 

Cents. 

50 

50 

50 

|60j 

70 
v  W)  I 
/  90  j 
|70j 

i  70 
i  90  \ 
I  70  J 
)  90  I 
50 
7'> 
90 
I  70  j 

I  70  j 
|90l 

90 

: 

90 
90 


Average 

Tax  per 
Gallon. 

50 


- 


-      - 
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i  LI   OH  BPimrrfl,  AGGREGATE  BATE  J-EK  GALLON  AND  PER  CAPITA,  ETC.—  Continued. 


vi.vk  Ending 

.Jink  80— 


1888 
I8H9 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1898 


Popula- 
tion.1 


59,971,000 
61,289,000 
62,622,250 
68,975,000 
65,820,000 
66,826,000 


Quantity    Q-JJ** 
Taxcd-       Capita. 


Gallons. 
71,565,486 

77,163,529 
85,043,336 

88,473,437 
5)5,045,787 
99,145,889 


Gallons. 
1.19 
1.25 
1.35 
1.38 
1.45 
1.48 


Revenue 
Revenue.  |      per 
i  Capita. 


$04,408,937 
09,447,175 
76,539,002 
79,620,093 
85,541,209 
89,231,300 


$1.07 
1.13 
1.22 
1.24 
1.31 
1.34 


Tax 

per 

Gallon. 


Cents. 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


Average 
Tax  per 
Gallon. 


Cents. 
90 
90 
90 

90 
90 
90 


1  Population  lor  1870,  1880,  and  1890  from  census;  other  years  calculated  by  the  actuary  of 
tlie  Treasury  Department. 

A  similar  table  for  fermented  liquors  and  tobacco  shows  as  follows  : 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion. 


1863 33,365,000 


1804. 


Beek. 


Quantity 
Taxed. 


-.-  34,046,000 

1865.— 34,748,000 

18G6 35,469,000 

1867 36,211,000 

1868 36,973,000 

1869 37,756,000 

1870-  38,558,371 

1871 39,555,000 

1872 40,596,000 


1873-... 
1874... 
1875-.. 
187G— . 
1877. ._. 
1878.... 
[879  - 
1880  ... 
1881.... 
1882  - 
L883 
1884 
[880 

Ins,;    . 
lss7 


1889 
1890 
189] 
1892 
1898 


41,677,000 
42,796,000 
43,951,000 
45,137,000 
46,353,000 
47,598,000 
48,866,000 
50,155,780 
51,316,000 
52,495,000 
53,693,000 
54,911,000 
56,148,000 
57,404,000 
58,680,000 
59,974,000 
61,289,000 
62,022,250 
63,975,000 
85,520,000 
66,826,000 


Gallons. 
62,105,375 

97,382,811 

113,372,611 
158,569,340 
192,429,462 
190,546,553 
196,603,705 
203,813,127 
239,948,060 
268,442,237 
298,633;013 
297,627,807 
293,033,607 
306,972,912 
304,111,860 
317,485,601 
344,195,604 
413,760,441 
443,641,868 
525,514,635 
550,494,652 
588,957,189 
594,764,543 
642,038,923 
716,767,306 
705,086,789 
778,715,443 
854,420,264 
944,823,952 
986,352,916 
1,071,183,827 


Quantity 

per 
Capita. 


Gals. 

1.86 

2.86 

3.26 

4.47 

5.31 

5.15 

5.21 

5.29 

6.06 

6.61 

7.16 

6.95 

6.66 

6.80 

6.56 

6.67 

7.04 

8.25 

8.65 

10.01 

10.25 

10.73 

10.59 

11.18 

12.21 

12.77 

12.71 

13.64 

14.77 

15.05 

16.03 


Revenue 
Collected 
from  Bar- 
rel Tax. 


$1,558,083 

2,223,719 

3,657,181 
5,115,140 

5,819,345 

5,685,663 

5,866,400 

6,081,520 

7,159,740 

8,009,969 

8,910,823 

8,880,829 

8,743,744 

9,159,675 

9,074,305 

9,473,360 

10,270,352 

12,346,077 

13,237,700 

15,680,678 

16,426,050 

17,573,722 

17,747,006 

19,157,612 

21,387,411 

22,829,202 

23,235,863 

25,494,798 

28,192,327 

29,431,498 

31,963,743 


Revenue 

per 
Capita. 


Tax  per 

Barrel 

of  31 

Gallons. 


Tobacco. 


Revenue 
Collected 
from  all 
Sources. 


.05 

.07 

.11 
.14    I 

.16     | 

.15     | 

.10     J 

.16     I 

.18     | 

.20     | 

.21     j 

.21     | 

.20 

.28 

.20 

.20 

.21 

.25 

.26 

.30 

.31 

.32 

.32 

.33 

.36 

.38 

.38     | 

.41     | 

.44     | 

.45     j 

.48 


$1.00 
.60 
.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$  3,097,620 

8,592,099 

11,401,373 
16,531,008 
19,765,148 
18,730,095 
23,430,708 
31,350,708 
33,578,907 
33,736,171 
34,386,303 
33,242,870 
37,303,462 
39,795,340 
41,106,547 
40,091,755 
40,135,003 
38,870,140 
42,854,992 
47,391,989 
42,104,250 
26,062,400 
26,407,088 
27,907,363 
30,108,067 
30,662,432 
31,866,861 
33,958,991 
32,796,271 
31,000,493 
31,889,712 


Revenue 
per 


$0.09 

.25 

.33 
.41 
.55 
.51 

62 
.81 

.85 


.85 
.88 
.89 
.85 
.82 

.84 
.90 
.78 
.48 
.47 
.49 
.51 
.53 
.52 
.54 
.51 
.47 
.48 


During  the  period  extending  from  1S72  to  1894  the  Federal  Government  col- 
li0-a  ST  °mS  ^  miau d  !°urces  approximately  $7,000,000,000,  of  which 
$4,lo0,G30,000  was  produced  by  the  customs  and  $2,793,930,000  by  the  excise 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  WOKLIL 


Suntms  Scbools  of  tbe  XHIlorlO. 


Countries. 


England  and  Wales- 
Scotland  

Ireland 

Belgium 

Austria 

Denmark. 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands  ___ 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

European  Turkey. _. 


Sunday 
Schools. 

Teachers 

Scholars. 

37,201 

585,457 

5,976,537 

6,275 

62,994 

694,860 

3,584 

27,740 

308,516 

89 

310 

4,112 

212 

513 

7,195 

506 

3,043 

55,316 

6,853 

11,534 

147,134 

1,450 

3,800 

60,000 

5,900 

34,983 

749,786 

4 

7 

180 

403 

654 

10,969 

1,560 

4,600 

163,000 

550 

4,390 

63,980 

11 

56 

1,066 

83 

777 

15,524 

88 

180 

3,230 

5,750 

17,200 

242,150 

1,637 

6,916 

113,382 

35 

175 

1,564 

COUNTKIKS. 


India,  including 
Ceylon 

Persia 

Siam 

China 

Japan 

Central  Turkey  - 

Africa 

United  States.. . 

Canada  

New  Foundland  and 
Labrador 

West  Indies 

Central  America  and 
Mexico 

South  America. 

Oceanica 


The  World. 


Sunday 
Schools. 


Teachers    Scholars. 


5,548 

li-T 

10 

(06 

160 

Bl«| 

4,246 

123,17:5; 

8,386 

350' 
2,186. 

550 
350 

6,680 


10,715 

440 

64 

1 ,063 

890 

2,460 

8,45", 


197,764 

4,870 

908 

6,364 

7,019 

26,839 

161.394 


1,305,939  9,718,432 

69,521  676,064 

2,275'  22,976 

9,673,  110,233 

1,300  15,000 

3,000|  ]50,0<)0 

59,124  6^4,778 


224,502,    2,239,728   20,268,933 


(*)  Compiled  by  E.  P.  Porter,  of  New  York,  and  Edward  Towers,  of  London, for  the  Inter- 
national Sunday  School  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  September,  lb93.  Soman 
Catholic  and  Non-Evangelical  Protestant  denominations  not  included. 


IReceipts  of  Gburcbes  in  tbe  1H.  &.  for  Ml  purposes,  1894, 


FROM  "INDEPENDENT,"   APRIL  11,  1895. 


Denominations. 


Adventists,  Seventh  Day 

Baptists,  North,  South  and  Colored 

Congregational  (1893) 

Disciples  of  Christ  (1890) 

Episcopal,  Protestant 

Episcopal,  Reformed 

Evangelical  Association 

Lutheran,  General  Synod 

Methodist  Episcopal 

Methodist,  Free 

Methodist,  African,  Episcopal 

Moravians,  Northern  Province 

Presbyterian,  Northern.. 

Presbyterian,  Southern 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,  Associated  Reformed,  South 

Presbyterian,  Reformed  (Synod) 

Presbyterian,  United 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

Reformed  (German) 

United  Brethren 

L  niversalists 

Total 


Contributions 
for  all  purposes, 


$     294,410 

11,672,691 

10,355,328 

1,756,922 

12,244,677 

164,473 

716,593 

1,449,743 

23,862,566 

235,775 

1,346,813 

134,618 

13,998,858 

1,888,799 

676,465 

53,215 

160,513 

1,493,572 

1,449,141 

1,275,579 

1,184,439 

1,486,465 


Communicant* 


33,298 

3,637,421 

561,631 

641,051 

591,317 

9,447 

93,849 

169,871 

2,530,448 

26,140 

497,350 

10,593 

876,620 

199,167 

184,138 

9,538 

9,588 

104,058 

99,883 

221,473 

215.718 

46,188 


!  Average  each 
Communicant. 


5  8.84 
3.21 
18.44 
2.74 
20.71 
17.41 
7.62 

9.43 
9.02 
2.70 
12.08 
16.91 
9.48 
3.07 

16.74 
14,68 

14.05 

6.43 


$87,901,655 


10,707,680 


$8.16 


population  of  tbe  TOorlfc  flccorMna  to  IRclnjions- 

Prof.  S.  H.  Keane,  writing  in  the  "Missionary  Review  of  the  World,*  estimates  the  present 
population of  the  world  in  round  numbers  at  1,500,000,000.  distributed  as  followe:  huro|.<>, 
5&KSo?Asia withEast  Archipelago,  832  000,000 ;  Africa  171  0Ot»  *J) :  Austnd:^H^vuh  1  .um.h- 
Islands,  6,000,000;  North  America,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies,  93,000,000  .South  Aaier- 


38,000,000.     lie  groups 


the  world's  population  according  to  religion  as  follows 


364       POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD  ACCORDING  TO  RELIGIONS. 


Europe. 

Asia  with 
E.  Archi- 
pelago. 

Africa. 

America. 

Australia 

with 

Polynesia 

and  New 

Guinea. 

Total. 

5,500,000 
5,750,000 

260,000 
160,000,000 
207,000,000 

430,000,000 

250,000 
15.000.000 

430,000 

40,000,000 

300,000 

300,000 

15,000 
25,000 

6,505,000 

Mohammedans... 

205,775,000 

100,000 

207,400,000 

Buddhists,  Jains,  Shintus, 

Taoists,  and  followers 

160,000 

350,000 
20,000 

14,000 

30,000 

430,174,000 

Religions    not    specified 

200,000 
14,000,000 

830.000 

125,000,000 

1,600,000     155,620,000 

1 

Total  Non-Christians 

11,780,000 

812,510,000 

165,730,000 

14,600,000 

1,684,0001 1,006,304,000 

156,000,000 

8.500.000 

1,200,000 

820,000 

30,000 

3,000,000 

57,000,000 
59,000,000 

850,000 
3,135,000 

223,550,000 

Protestants. 

86,000,000         1,000,000 
92,000,000       fi.nm.onn 

149,955,000 
98,030,000 

Armenians,  Syrians,  Mal- 
chites, Copts, and  Abys- 

300,000 
14,000,000 

3,000,000 
1 .000.000 

6,300,000 
15,030,000 

Other  Christians  not  spec 
ilied ,—-. 

30,000 

Total  Christians 

348,300,000 

19,500,000 

5,050,000 

116,000,000 

4,015,000 

492,865,000 

Grand  Total 

360,080,000 

832,010,000 

170,780,000 

130,600,000 

5,699,000 

1,499,169,000 

The  Deutsche  Kirchenzeitung  of  Berlin  has  computed  the  following  table  of 
the  religious  distribution  of  the  peoples  of  the  globe,  based  on  the  latest  scien- 
tific investigations.  The  population  of  tiie  earth  is  placed  at  1,500,000,000,  to- 
wit:  Europe,  381,200.000;  Africa,  127,000,000;  Asia,  854,000,000;  Australia, 
4,730,000;  America,  133,670,000. 

The  leading  faiths  are  represented  by  these  figures:  Protestant  Christians, 
200,000,000;  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  195,000,000;  Greek  Catholic  Christians, 
105,000,000;  total  Christians,  500,000,000.  Hebrews,  8,000.000;  Mahometan, 
180,000,000;  Heathen,  812,000,000;  total  Non-Christians,  1,000,000,000. 


"Roman  Catbolic  1bierarcb£  of  tbe  TUnitefc  States, 

APOSTOLIC  DELEGATION. 

Cardinal  Francis  Satolli,  Papal  Delegate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Rev.  1).  Sbarretti,  Auditor,  Washington,  D.  C.    |    Rev.  F.  Z.  Rooker,  Sec'y,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ARCHBISHOPS. 


Chappelle,  Placide  L.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M 1891 

Oorrlgan,  Michael  Aug.,  New  York 1873 

Klder,  William  Henry,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. .1857 

Feehan,  Patrick  A.,  Chicago,  III 1865 

Gibbons,  Jae.,  Cardinal,  Baltimore,  Md.— 1868 

Gross,  William  H.,  Portland,  Ore 187:5 

Heunessy,  John,  Dulnupie,  la. ...1866 


Ireland,  John,  St.  Paul,  Minn ..1875 

Janssens,  Francis,  New  Orleans,  La 1881 

Kain,  John  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1875 

Katzer,  Frederic  X.,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1886 

Riordan,  Patrick  W.,  San  Francisco,  Cal..l883 

Ryan,  Patrick  John,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1872 

Williams,  John  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass 1866 


p.ishops. 


Cons. 

Heaven,  Thomas  P.,  Springfield,  Mass 18!)1 

Becker, Thomas  A.,  Savannah,  Ga ..1868 

Bonacum,  Thomas  Dan'l,  Lincoln,  Neb.--.1887 

Bourgade,  P.,  Tucson,  Ariz 1885 

Bradley.  Dennis  M.,  Manchester,  N.  H....1884 

Brady,  John,  Boston,  Mass 1891 

Brondel,  John  Baptlste,  Helena,  Mont.. ..1879 

Kurke,  Maurice  P.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo 1887 

Bnrke,  Thomas  M.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y 1894 

Byrne, Thomas  B.,  Nashville,  Tenn ...1S94 

Chalard,  Francis  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1878 

Conroy,  John  J.,  New  York  Citv  (dead)...i865 


n  ^  Cons. 

Cosgrove,  Henry,  Davenport,  Iowa 1884 

Cotter,  John  B.,  Winona,  Minn 1889 

Curtis,  Alfred  A.,  Wilmington,  Del 1886 

De  Goesbriand,  Louis,  Burlington,  Vt 1853 

Donahue,  Patrick  J.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  — 1894 

Dunne,  Edward  Joseph,  Dallas,  Tex 1893 

Durier,  Anthony,  Natchitoches,  La 1887 

Farley,  John  M.,  New  York  City 1895 

1  ink,  Louis  M.,  Kansas  City,  Kan 1871 

t  ltzgerald,  Edward,  Little  Rock,  Ark 1867 

loley,  John  S.,  Detroit,  Mich 1888 

Forest,  J.  A.,  San  Antonio,  Tex....  1895 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.       866 


ms  Hoi-s—  Continued. 


„  -    .  ,     ,  (Jons. 

Gabriels,  Henry,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 1892 

Gallagher,  Nicholas  A.,  Galveston,  Tex. -.1882 

Glorieux,  A.  J.,  Boise  City,  Iowa. .    1885 

Haid,  Leo.,  Belmont,  N.  C ...1888 

Harkins,  Matthew,  Providence,  K.  I...        1887 

Healy,  James  Aug.,  Portland,  Me 1875 

Hennessy,  John  Joseph,  Wichita,  Kan. ...1888 

Heslin,  Thomas,  Natchez,  Miss 1889 

Hogan,  John  Joseph,  Kansas  City,  Mo 18f>8 

Horstmann,  Ignatius  F.,  Cleveland,  0.-_.  1892 

Janssen,  John,  Belleville,  111 1888 

Junger,  Aegidius,  Vancouver,  Wash 1879 

Keane,  John  J.,  Washington,  D.  C 1878 

Lemmens,  John  Nich.,  Victoria,  B.  C 1888 

Ludden,  Patrick  A.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 1887 

McCloskey,  Win.  Geo.,  Louisville,  Kv 1868 

McDonnell,  Chas.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 1892 

McFaul,  James  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J 1894 

McGolrick,  James,  Dulnth,  Minn 1889 

McGovern,  Thomas,  Harrisburg,  Pa 1888 

McQuaid,  Bernard  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 1868 

Maes,  Camillus  Paul,  Covington,  Ky 1885 

Matz,  Nicholas  Chrys.,  Denver,  Col 1887 

Meerschaert,  Theophile,  Guthrie,  Ok 1891 

Messmer,  Sebastian  G.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. ..1892 


'  on  i, 

Michaud, . John  s.,  Burlington,  vt. 
Montgomery,  Geo.,  Loe  Angeles,  Cul. 

Moore,  John,  St.  Augustine,  Fla !-:: 

Mora,  Francis,  Los  Angeles,  Cal...  1-7 

Mullen,  Tobias,  Erie,  Pa 

Northrop,  Henry  P.,  Charleston,  8.  <  .         1882 

O'Hara,  William,  Scranton,  Pa...  1888 

O'Sullivan,  Jeremiah,  Mobile,  Ala 

Phelan,  Richard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Rademacher,  Joseph,  Ft.  Wayne,  Inri. 
Richter,  Henry  J.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Ryan,  James,  Alton,  111 ... 

Ryan,  Stephen  V.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Sean  Ian,  Law,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ..       1887 

Scannell,  Richard,  Omaha,  Neb )^' 

Schwebaeh,  James,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  .189-2 

Shanley,  John,  Fargo,  N.  D 1880 

Spalding,  John  Lancaster,  Peoria,  111 1877 

Tierney,  Michael,  Hartford,  Conn 1894 

Van  de  Vyver,  A.,  Richmond,  Va.— 

Verdaguer,  Peter,  Laredo,  Tex 

Vertin,  John,  Marquette,  Mich 

Watterson,  John  A.,  Columbus,  O.  .     ..       1--" 
AVigger,  Winand  M.,  South  Orange,  X.  J. -.1881 


ADMINISTRATORS. 

Cummiskey,  Hugh,  Laramie,  Wyoming.  |    Buffard,  E.  M.,  San  Antonh 


Tex  at 


AllCH-AIiBOTS. 

Leander  Schnerr,  Beatty,  Pennsylvania.  |    Andrew  Hintenach,  Canon  City,  Colorado 


MITRED-ABBOTS. 


Alexius  Edelbrock,  New  York  City. 
Benedict  Menges,  Cullman,  Alabama. 
Fenton  Mundwiler,  St.  Meinrad,  Indiana. 
Frowenus  Conrad,  Conception,  Missouri. 
Hilary  Pfraengle,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Ignatius  Conrad,  Spielerville,  Arkansas. 

The  Catholic  Directory  for  1895  estimates  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the'United  State? 
9,077,865.  There  were  9,309  churches,  5,194  stations  and  chapels,  9  universities  and  28  secular 
seminaries,  in  which  2,129  students  were  being  prepared  for  the  ministry. 


Innocent  Wolf,  Atchison,  Kansas. 
Nepomuc  Jaeger,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Leo  Haid,  Belmont,  North  Carolina. 
Maria  Eduard,  Gethsemane,  Kentucky. 
Peter  Engel,  Collegeville,  Minnesota. 


3Bi3bops  of  tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  Gburcb  in  tbc  in.  5. 


Diocese.  Cons. 

Alabama— Richard  Hooker  Wilmer 18(52 

Alabama— Henry  M.  Jackson,  assistant---lS91 

Alaska— Peter  J.  Rowe* 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  — John  Mills 

Kendrick* 1889 

Arkansas — Henry  Niles  Pierce* 1870 

California — William  Ford  Nichols .1-1890 

Cal.— Northern:    J.  H.  D.  Wingfield 1874 

Colorado— John  Franklin  Spalding 1878 

Connecticut— John  Williams 1S51 

Dakota,  North— William  D.  Walker* 1S83 

Dakota,  South— William  Hobart  Hare 1873 

Delaware — Leighton  Coleman 1888 


East  Carolina— Alfred  Aug. 

Kdwin  Gardner  Weed 


„   Watson 
Florida 
Florida— South  :   William  Crane  Gray* 

Georgia— Cleland  K-  Nelson 

Illinois— Chicago  :  William  E.  McLarei 

Illinois — Quincy:  Alexander  Burgess 187!- 

Illinois— Springfield :    Geo.  F.  Seymour...  187? 
Illinois— Springfield 


_1S84 

.1886 

.1892 

.1892 

.1875 

s 

Seymour. -.1878 

C.  R.  Hale,  ass't 1892 


Indiana— John  Hazen  White 1895 

Iowa— William  Stevens  Perry. 1S76 

Kansas— Frank  R.  Millspaugh 1895 

Kentucky— Thomas  II.  Dudley 1875 

Louisiana— Davis  Sessums 1891 


Diocese.  Cone* 

Maine— Henry  Adams  Neely i ^<>7 

Maryland— William  Paret - l^-> 

Maryland— Easton:    William  F.  Adams. -187a 

Massachusetts — William  Lawrence 189S 

Michigan — Thomas  Frederick  Da  vies. 

Mich. — Western:    Geo.  D.  N.  Gillespie l^T.'i 

Minnesota— Henry  Benjamin  Whipple        1859 
Minnnsota— Mahlon  N.Gilbert,  assistant..  1886 

Mississippi — Hugh  Miller  Thompson 9f 

Missouri— Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle ..1867 

Missouri— West:  Edward  Robert Atwell..  1890 

Montaua— Leigh  R.  Brewer 

Nebraska— Georcre  Worthlngton.   . 

Nevada  and  Utah— Abiel  Leonard* 1888 

New  Hampshire— William  W.  Niles  ... 

New  Jersev— .John  Scarborough . 

jvT.  J.— Newark :    Thomas  A.  Starkey 
New  York— Henry  Oodman  Potter 
N.  Y.— Central:    Fred  D. Huntington. 
N.  Y.— Western:    Arthur  C  Coxe. 
N.Y.— Albany:    William  C.  Donne 
N.  Y.— Long  Island:    Ab.  N.  Littlejohti 

North  Carolina— J.  B.  Cheshire.  Jr 

Ohio— William  Andrew  Leonard 

Ohio— Southern:    Boyd  Vincent — 

Oklahoma— Francis  Key  Brooke* 1898 


(*)  Missionary  Bishops. 
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BI8HOPS  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  Etc.— Continued. 


Diocese.  Cone. 

Oregon— Benjamin  Wistar  Morris 1868 

Pennsylvania— Ozi  William  W  hi  taker 1869 

Penna.— Pittsburgh:    Cort.  Whitehead 1882 

Penna.— Central:     N.  8.  Kulison,  ass't 1884 

Rhode  Island— Thomas  March  Clark 1854 

South  Carolina— William  B.  W.  Howe 1871 

Sonth  Carolina— Ellison  Callers,  ass't 1893 

Tennessee— Charles  Todd  Quintard 1865 

Ten nessee— Thomas  F.  Gailor,  assistant.. 1893 

Texas— George  Herbert  Kinsolving 1892 

Texas— Northern:    Alex  C.Garrett 1874 

Texas — Western :    James  S.  Johnston 1888 

The  Platte— Anson  Rogers  Graves* 1890 

Vermont— Arthur  C.  A.  Hall 1894 

Virginia— Francis  McNeece  Whittle 1868 

Virginia— John  B.  Newton,  assistant 1893 

Virginia— Southern:    Alf.  M.  Randolph.. .1883 


Diocese.  Cons. 

West  Virginia— George  Wm.  Petcrkin 1878 

AVisconsin — Milwaukee:   I.  L.  Nicholson.. 1891 

Wis.— Fond  du  Lac:    Chas.  C.  Grafton 1889 

Washington— Spokane:    L.  H.  Wells* 1892 

Washington— William  M.  Barker* 1893 

Wyoming  and  Idaho— Ethel.  Talbot* 1887 

Africa— Cape  Palmas :    S.  D.  Furguson*...1885 

China— Frederick  R.  Graves* 1893 

Chas.  C.  Penick,  late  Bishop  of  Cape  Pal- 
mas.   Retired 1877 

S.  I.  J.  Schereschewsky,  late  Bishop  of 

Shanghai,  China.    Retired 1877 

Thomas  Augustus  Jagger,  late  Bishop  of 

Southern  Ohio.    Retired 1875 

Channing  Moore  Williams,  late  Bishop  of 
China  and  Japan.    Retired 1866 


(*)  Missionary  Bishops. 
Statistics,  1895:    Clergymen,  4,554: 


church  edifices,  5,117;    communicants,  618,500. 


JSisbops  of  tbe  flfcetbofcist  Bpiscopal  Cburcb  in  tbe  XIL  5- 

THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 


Elected. 

*Thomas  Bowman,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1872 

♦Randolph  S.  Foster,  Boston,  Mass -..1872 

Stephen  M.  Merrill,  Chicago,  111 1872 

Edward  G.  Andrews,  New  York  City 1872 

Henry  W.  Warren,  Denver,  Col 1880 

Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Philadelphia,  Pa 1880 

John  F.  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C 1880 

William  X.  Ninde,  Detroit,  Mich.. 1884 

John  M.  Walden,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 1884 


Elected. 

Willard  F.  Mallalieu,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 1884 

Charles  H.  Fowler,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1884 

*William  Tayor,  Miss.  Bishop  for  Africa... 1884 

John  H.  Vincent,  Topeka,  Kansas 1888 

James  N.  FitzGerald,  New  Orleans,  La 1888 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 1888 

John  P.  Newman,  Omaha,  Neb 1888 

Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  San.Francisco,  Cal 1888 

Jas.  M.  Thoburn,  Miss.,  Bishop  for  India.. 1888 


(*)   Retired,  May  14th,  1896. ,    Chas.  C.  McCabe  and  Earl  Cranston  were  chosen  Bishops. 
THE  METHODIST   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 


Elected. 

John  C.  Keener,  New  Orleans,  La 1870 

Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  Baltimore,  Md 1882 

J.  C.  Granberry,  Ashland,  Va 1882 

R.  K.  Hargrove,  Nashville,  Tenn 1882 

W.  W.  Duncan,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 1886 


Elected. 

C.  B.  Galloway,  Jackson,  Miss 1886 

E.  R.  Hendrix,  Kansas,  City,  Mo 1886 

J.  S.  Key,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 1886 

A.  G.  Haygood,  Oxford,  Ga 1890 

O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco,  Cal 1890 


u«*hiS^iS?w.t^W^^SlSlr  P'°?kfor  18!5'  there  were  in  the  two  bodies  of  Episcopal 

KS  %ll"l c°u ?^»  V50'.049  members    and  adding  the  other  branches  of  Methodism  in 

\u^imVmhiT\J^nri^SeI  ^C9T?cer£blI-  OVer  4>000>000-    Canadian  Methodism  numbers 

^NPJihSSuS^  Vh»  «  and  Xl?ih  M1ethod,3m  over  half  a  million.    Adding  the  adherents 

h  the  worid     ThU  «P»?«,bm,|8pWi  uM  make  J  t0lal  0f  25'0(W'00°>  ^e  largest  Protestant  church 
m  the  world.    Ihis  gieat  number  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  66,608  in  1794. 


jBisbops  of  tbe  IReformefc  Episcopal  Cburcb. 

,     Bish°P  ^omas  W.  Campbell,  S.  T.  B.,  Presiding  Bishop  and  Bishop  in 

Brooklyn,  NY  *  ^  Dominion  of  Canada>  452  Nostrand  avenue, 

Bishop  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.  D.,  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Synod  of 

KwReCp  °£^riiSt  Ch^rch'  2409  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  I1L 
Vft  J*1811??,  ^nV  R.  Nicholson,  D.  D.,  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Synod  of  New 

rhutddptfia!  Pa?  P  "  °f  SL  PailPS  °hurch'  21°6  Ch^Stnnt  street> 

Iuri^icbZn^!ThpdpCr-«ge'  Bi^'  (°antab0,  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Missionary 
mZXmC^I^  aDd  ReCt°r  °f  the  °hUrCh  °f  °Ur  ^d'  Maritield,  Vic^ 


BAPTIST   CHURCH. 


Bishop  Samuel  Fallows,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bisbop  in  charge  of  tbe  Missionarv 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Northwest  and  West  aud  Rector  of  St.  Paul     I 
West  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Bishop  P.  F.  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Bishop  in  charge  of    the  Special  Missioi 
Jurisdiction  of  the  South,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Bishop  James  A.  Latane,  D.  D.,  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Mlflihwury  .Juris- 
diction of  the  South  and  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  1412  Park 
enue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bishop  Edward  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hendricks,  D.  D.,  532  West  Fourth  street,  w     - 
mington,  Del. 

Treasurer,  John  Heins,  50S  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  June  1,  1894,  the  statistics  show  112  church*- 
and  missions  and  10,655  communicants. 


baptist  Cburcb. 

The  principal  societies  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  this  countrv  are:  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Mass.:  American  B;. 
Publication  Society,  1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  New  York  office 
and  store,  124  Fifth  avenue;  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  111  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York ;  American  Baptist  Education  Society,  Rev.  H.  L.  Morehouse. 
D.  D.,  secretary,  New  York  City;  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of  America, 
Rev.  F.  L.  Wilkins,  secretary,  Chicago,  111.;  Woman's  Baptist  Foreigu  ^fission- 
ary  Society,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.;  Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  West,  1535  Masonic  Temple.  Chicago,  111. ;  Woman's  Bap- 
tist Home  Missionary  Society,  2411  Indiana  avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Women's 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  M 
Women's  Missionary  Union,  Baltimore,  Md.;  American  Baptist  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Baptist  Congress:  New  England 
Baptist  Missionary  Convention;  American  National  Baptist  Convention;  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention;  Baptist  Foreign  Missionarv  Convention  of  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Baptist  Year  Book  for  1S95  there  were  in  the  United  State- 
37,910  Baptist  churches,  27.091  ordained  ministers,  1,530  associations,  aud  an 
aggregate  church  membership  of  3.637,421.  The  grand  total,  including  all  other 
countries  throughout  the  world  where  Baptists  are  found,  shows  an  aggregate 
of  44,036  churches,  31.700  ordained  ministers  and  a  membership  of  4,348,854 
The  number  of  members  received  by  baptism  during  the  year  was  in  the  United 
States  205,857;  throughout  the  world,  246,701;  received"  by  restoration  in  our 
own  country,  25,696,  by  experience,  14,4S3;  by  letter,  92.S29,  making  the  additions 
in  all  ways,  in  the  United  States,  33S,S65. 


Hlliance  of  tbe  IReformefc  Gburcbes 

Holding;  the  Fresbyterian  System. 

This  organization  represents  ten  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,*  as  well  as  more  than 
eighty  different  denominations  on  the  five  continents  other  than  North  America. 
The  Sixth  General  Council  of  the  Alliance  was  held  at  Glasgow.  Scotland,  in 
the  summer  of  1S96. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America,  commonly 
known  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  North.— In  1S95  there  were  6.797  ministers; 
7.496  churches;  922,904  communicants;  994,793  Sabbath  School  member-; 
contributions  from  missionarv  and  benevolent  purposes  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1895,  $3,726,438;  contributions  for  church  support,  #9.921,141;  total 
contributions,  $13,647,579. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  commonly  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church  South.— Statistics  for  1S95 :  Ministers,  1.416;  churches. 
2,776;    communicants,  203,999. 


:mw 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 


I'nitkI)  J'kksi'.yterian  Church  OF  North  America.—  Statistics  for  1S95  : 
Ministers,  s»;  1 ;    churches,  945;    communicants,  117,706. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  — Statistics  for  1895:  Ministers, 
1.704;  licentiates,  281;  candidates,  268;  churches,  2,884;  communicants,  193,393 

Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America.— Statistics  for  1895:  Minis- 
ters, fi<i0;    churches,  616;    communicants,  103,348. 

Reformed  (Gkrman)  Church  in  the  United  States.— Statistics  for  1895 : 
Ministers,  about  980;    churches,  1,670;    communicants,  230,000. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  General  Synod.—  Statistics  for  1S95: 
Ministers,  40  (including  licentiates)  ;    communicants,  about  4,700. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  Synod  of  the  South.— Statistics  for  1895:  Min- 
isters, 98;    churches,  127;    communicants,  9,738. 

synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.— Statistics  for  1895: 
Ministers,  112;    churches,  116;    communicants,  9,676. 

WELCH  Presbyterian  Church.— Has  about  12,000  communicants. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.— Statistics  for  1895:  Ministers, 
960;    churches,  2,339;    communicants,  179,579. 


Congregational  Cburcb. 

The  ninth  Congregational  National  Council  was  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
October  9-14,  1895.  Officers:  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  secretary;  Rev.  William 
H.  Moore,  registrar;  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Forbes,  treasurer.  Statistics,  1895: 
Churches,  5,342;  houses,  4,417;  communicants,  5S3, 539.  Increase  in  member- 
ship iu  three  years,  58,442.  Oldest  church,  Orient  Church,  Long  Island, 
established  in  1735. 

SOCIETIES. 

American  Board  —  Congregational  House,  Boston.  President,  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  L>.,  LL.  D.;  recording  secretary,  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.  D. 

Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society.  —  Bible  House,  N.  Y.  William 
B.  Howlanu,  treasurer. 

American  Missionary  Association. — Bible  House,  N.  Y.  H.  W.  Hubbard, 
treasurer. 

Congregational  Church  Buildiug  Society.— 59  Bible  House,  N.  Y.  H.  O. 
Pinneo,  treasurer. 

American  Education  Society. — Congregational  House,  Boston.  S.  F.  Wil- 
kins,  treasurer. 

New  West  Education  Commission. — 151  Washington  street,  Chicago.  Wil- 
liam II.  Hubbard,  treasurer. 

Congregational  S.  S.  and  Publishing  Society. — Congregational  House,  Boston. 
E.  Lawrence  Barnard,  treasurer. 

Society  for  Ministerial  Relief. —No.  135  Wall  street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Secretary,  Rev.  N.  H.Whittlesey,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  treasurer,  Rev.  S.  B. 
Forbes,  Hartford,  Conn. 


XTbe  Hmerican  Christian  Convention, 

The  American  Christian  Convention  was  organized  October  7,  1S19.  It 
conists  of  the  following  departments :  Missionary  and  Church  Extension,  Edu- 
cntional,  Publishing,  Sabbath-Schools  and  Financial.  Each  department  is  man- 
aged by  a  secretary,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Convention  or  its  Executive 
<  oimnittce.  The  membership  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  colleges  and 
one  trustee  of  the  Biblical  School;  presidents  of  conferences  and  associations 
and  delegates  elected  by  the  local  conferences,  one  for  each  500  members,  or 
fractional  part  thereof. 

The  Convention  has  on  its  lists  1,711  churches,  and  about  1,300  ministers. 
The  entire  membership  of  these  churches  is  more  than  100,000.  Approved  objects 
of  benevolence:  Education;  Missions,  home  and  foreign;  the  Convention 
itself;    the  Sunday-School  Department;    Aged  Ministers'  Relief  Fund. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 

Authorized  Collections. — For  educational  purposes,  second  Sunday  in  liaicfa  j 
for  home  mission  purposes,  second  Sunday  in  June;  for  foreign  mission  pur- 
poses; second  Sunday  in  September;  for  American  Christian  Convention  pur- 
poses, second  Sunday  in  December.  The  Sunday-schools  are  requested  to  take 
a  collection  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school  Department. 

Officers.— President,  Rev.  Alva  H.  Morrill,  D.  D.,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Con- 
vention Secretary,  Rev.  J.  F.  Burnett,  Eaton,  O.;  Vice-presidents:  New  Eng- 
land, Rev.  I.  H.  Coe,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  the  South,  Rev.  W.  W.Staley,  D.  D., 
Elou  College,  N.  C. ;  New  York,  with  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Ontario, 
Rev.  Myron  Tyler,  Erie,  Pa. ;  Ohio,  with  Kentucky, Rev.  Albeit  Dunkip,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan,  Rev.  Dally 
Powell,  Milroy,  Ind.;  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  the  Northwest,  Rev.  T. 
W.  Howard,  Winterset,  Iowa;  Kansas,  Missouri  and  the  Southwest,  Rev.  John 
Whitaker,  Weaubleau,  Mo.  Department  Secretaries:  Department  of  Finance, 
Hon.  F.  A.  Palmer,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Department  of  Missions,  Rev.  J.  Gh 
Bishop,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Department  of  Education,  Rev.  M.  Summerbell,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  Lewiston,  Me. ;  Department  of  Publishing,  Rev.  J.  F.  Ullery,  Conneaut, 
Ohio;  Department  of  Sunday-schools,  Rev.  C.  A.  Tillinghast,  Stanfordville,  N. 
Y. ;  Department  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Rev.  P.  A.  Canada,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Trustees  (the  trustees  were  elected  in  1890  at  Marion,  Ind.)  :  Rev.  C.  A.  Tilling- 
hast, N.  W.  Grouse,  Rev.  D.  M.  Helfinstine,-  Rev.  A.  Godley,  O.  H.  Keller,  M.  O. 
Adams,  Isaac  Hewitt,  Alexander  Savage. 

Meetings. — From  1819  to  1831  the  conventions  were  held  annually.  From 
1834  until  now  the  meetings  have  been  held  quadrennially  and  are  largely  attended, 

The  Work. — The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  convention  is  non-sectarian,  and 
its  work  is  to  carryforward  the  interests  of  theGospelunfetteredbyecclesiastirism 
and  sectarian  bigotry.  It  founded  the  first  college  ever  built  extending  equal 
privileges  to  the  sexes.  It  supports  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  of  the  world, 
viz. :  the  "Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,"  now  published  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Its  missionary  and  church  extension  interests  are  rapidly  developing  and 
materializing  in  city  missions,  home  and  foreign  laborers,  church  buildings  and 
increased  contributions. 


Hmerican  ^Unitarian  Hssociation. 

Officers:  President,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Mass.;  vice-presidents,  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Mass. ;  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Md.;  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  N.  V: 
Roger  Wolcott,  Mass.;  Horace  Davis,  CaL;  Daniel  L.  Shorey,  111.;  secretary. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse;  treasurer,  William  Howell  Reed. 

This  association  was  organized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25,  1S25,  and  incorpo- 
rated in  1847.  Its  objects,  as  defined  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organ- 
ization, are  as  follows:  . 

1.  To  collect  and  diffuse  information  respecting  the  state  of  Unitarian 
Christianity  in  our  country.  .    . 

2.  To  produce  union,  sympathy  and  co-operation  among  liberal  Christians. 

3.  To  publish  and  distribute  books  and  tracts,  inculcating  correct  views  of 


religion,  in  such  form  and  at  such  price  as  shall  afford  all  an  opportunity  ot  be 
ing  acquainted  with  Christian  truth. 

4.  To  supply  missionaries,  especially  in  such  parts  of  our  country  as  art- 
destitute  of  a  stated  ministry. 

5.  To  adopt  whatever  other  measures  may  hereafter  seem  expedient— such 
as  contributions  in  behalf  of  clergymen  with  insufficient  salaries,  or  in  aid  of 
building  churches. 

TUnivevsalist  General  Convention, 

Officers:  President,  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Chicago  Ilh;  vice-president. 
Rev  Georsre  L  Perin,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary.  Rev.  G.  L.  Denial  ot. 
ManchesTefNH  treasurer,  Frank  W.  Wise,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Board  of  Trustees, 
JohnD °  W Joy  Bosto;  Mask;  Rev.  Henry  W.  Rugg  D.  D„  Providence  R.  I.: 
Hon"  Sidney  Perham,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Henry  A.  Manning,  Stamford,  Conn. ; 


870  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SYSTEM. 


Stevenson  Taylor,  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Rev.  E.  C.  Sweetser,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  C.  Ellwood  Nash,  D.  D.,  Galesburg,  111. ;  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams,  D. 
J).,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Harry  M.  Fowler,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  A.  Gunnison,  D. 
I).,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Rev.  G.  L.  Demarest,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  of  the  Universalist  Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
provinces.  It  meets  biennially.  The  Convention  is  composed  of  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  State  conventions,  and  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from 
t  lie  State  conventions.  All  laws  relating  to  fellowship,  ordination  and  discipline 
originate  in  the  General  Convention,  and  it  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases 
of  dispute  or  difficulty  between  State  conventions. 

Statistics,  1S95:  Number  of  clergymen,  782;  number  of  parishes  reported, 
093;  number  of  families  reported,  44,351;  church  membership,  47,800;  Sunday- 
school  membership,  58,604;  parish  property,  less  debt,  $8,878,046;  parish  ex- 
penses and  contributions,  $1,119,244. 


Ube  (Lbautauqua  System* 


The  Chautauqua  plan  of  summer  education  was  inaugurated  in  1874.  Its 
originators  were  Lewis  Miller  of  Akron,  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent, 
now  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  These  gentlemen,  in  August, 
1873,  selected  a  site  for  a  summer  school  on  the  northern  shore  of  Chautauqua 
Lake.  Here  an  attractive  city  of  more  than  five  hundred  artistic  and  attractive 
cottages  has  been  built.  There  is  a  well-equipped  hotel  and  various  buildings 
for  public  exercises,  lectures  and  recitations.  The  first  assembly  began  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August,  1874,  aud  lasted  three  weeks.  Since  then  an  assembly 
has  been  held  every  year.  The  officers  are:  Lewis  Miller,  president;  W.  A. 
Duncan,  secretary;  E.  A.  Skinner,  treasurer;  John  H.  Vincent,  chancellor;  G. 
E.  Vincent,  assembly  principal;  W.  R.  Harper,  collegiate  principal. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  was  organized  in  1878,  and 
comprises  a  system  of  home  reading  circles,  whose  members  pursue  courses  of 
reading  laid  out  by  the  officers  in  books  and  magazine  articles  approved  by  the 
board  of  counselors.  The  total  enrollment  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  more  than  230,000,  over  9,000  local  reading  circles  have  been  or- 
ganized in  that  time,  and  the  present  number  of  readers  is  fully  25,000.  Any 
one  may  become  a  member  by  sending  his  name  to  Miss  KateF.  Kimball,  Drawer 
194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a  fifty-cent  fee.  Jesse  L.  Hurlbut  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Circle  and  Kate  F.  Kimball  is  executive  secretary.  The  counsel- 
ors are:  Lyman  Abbott,  James  M.  Gibson,  Edward  E.  Hale,  H.  W.  Warren,  W. 
C.  Wilkinson,  J.  H.  Carlisle. 


Zlbe  Catbolic  Summer  Scbool  of  Hnterica* 

Organized  in  1892,  "to  increase  the  facilities  for  busy  people  as  well  as  for 
those  of  leisure  to  pursue  lines  of  study  in  various  departments  of  knowledge  by 
providing  opportunities  of  getting  instruction  from  eminent  specialists."  The 
first  session  was  held  in  New  London,  Conn.,  from  July  30th  to  August  20th, 
1S92.  The  second  session  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y„  July  15th  to  August 
Gth,  1S93.  The  third  session  was  held  at  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y.,  in  July  and  August, 
1894;  and  the  fourth  in  July  aud  August,  1895.  The  association  has  acquired  a 
magnificent  property  of  450  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  upon  which 
extensive  improvements  have  been  made.  Suitable  buildings  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  school  have  been  erected,  as  well  as  cottages  for  the  accomodation 
of  the  students. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  of  New  York,  first  vice-president;  John  Byrne,  of 
New  York,  second  vice-president;  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
treasurer;    Warren  E.  Mosher,  A.  M.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  secretary. 


WOMEN  IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS 
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XTbe  ^Largest  American  Gun. 

«7  AThe  biggest  modern  gun  ever  made  in  America  is  to  be  begun  shortly  at  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal.  It  will  be  at  least  three  years  before  this  type  gun  te  assem- 
bled and  ready  for  trial,  and  there  will  have  to  be  a  thorough  test  of  the  weapon 
before  others  of  like  caliber  are  authorized. 

The  new  sixteen-inch  gun,  of  which  the  type  is  now  to  be  built,  will  form 
the  heaviest  and  most  powerful  feature  of  the  sea-coast  artillery,  of  which  the 
remaining  weapons  are  the  eight,  ten  and  twelve-inch  rifles  and  the  twelve-inch 
steel  aud  cast-iron  mortars.  The  weight  of  the  giant  weapon  is  to  be  280.000 
pounds,  or  125  tons.  Its  length  is  49.67  feet.  Its  bore  is  thirty-five  feet  long. 
Ihe  maximum  diameter  of  its  breach  is  sixty-two  inches;  the  diameter  of  the 
muzzle  is  twenty-seven  inches.  The  capacity  of  the  powder  chamber  is  nearly 
30,000  cubic  inches,  while  the  total  capacity  of  the  bore  is  121,487  cubic  inches. 
Using  the  usual  brown  prismatic  powder,  the  charge  would  be  1,060  pounds,  and 
would  have  to  be  lifted  by  a  crane.  This  powder  charge  is  capable  of  throwing 
a,  steel  projectile  of  2,370  pounds  weight  with  a  velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  1,975 
feet  per  second.  The  muzzle  energy  is  64,084  foot-tons,  or  a  sufficient  force  to 
move  a  mass  weighing  more  than  64,000  tons  one  foot  of  space.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  sixteen-inch  gun  will  drive  this  huge  shell  through  thirty-three  inches 
of  steel  at  the  muzzle,  or  through  27.5  inches  of  steel  3,500  yards  from  the 
muzzle. 


Women  in  Gainful  Occupations* 

A  writer  in  the  Forum  Magazine  (August,  1896),  in  proof  that  women  are 
gradually  displacing  men  in  various  employments,  cites  the  following  statistics  : 

Men  and  Women  in  Gainful  Occupations. 


Occupations. 

Census  1880. 

Census  1890. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art .. 

7,043 

811 

73,335 

1,189 

24,535 

57.425 

23,820 

No  report. 

2,061 

320 

154,375 

14,422 

7,744 

2,365 

1,647 

No  report. 

11,676 
3,989 
96,581 

205.931 

131,602 

192,852 

12,148 

10,810 

Authors _. 

Teachers 

Nurses  and  midwives 

■li-  .. 

Sales 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists  -  

64,048 

Stenographers  and  typewriters.. 

21,186 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  increase  in  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations  was  27.64  per  cent.,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  females 
was  47.68  per  cent.  In  manufacturing  aud  mechanical  industries  the  ratio  of 
increase  was  men,  46.01  per  cent.,  women,  62. S7  percent.;  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, men,  71.75  per  cent.,  women,  263.25  per  cent. 


Books  of  Wisest  Circulation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  the  myriads  of  books  that  have  come  from 
the  press  since  the  inventiou  of  printing,  two  out  of  the  five  that  have  been 
translated  into  the  greatest  number  of  languages  and  have  had  the  widest  circu- 
lation come  from  a  country  that  has  but  recently  celebrated  the  first  centennial 
anniversary  of  its  existence  as  a  nation.    The  list  is  as  follows  : 

4.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 


1.    The  Bible. 


Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Don  Quixote. 


Progress  and  Poverty. 
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THE  STAGE. 


Birthplaces  and  Birth  Years  of  Dramatic  and  Musical  People. 


N  K  Ml.. 


Birthplace. 


Vdaras,  Maude 

Alhani,  Kimna 

AJbaugh,  John  W.— 

lldrich,  Louie 

Undersoil,  Mary 

Archer,  Uelle 

Ardil.i,  Lutgi 

Bandniann,  Daniel  E 

Bangs,  Frank C 

Barnabee,  H.  C 

Barrett,  Wilson 

Barron,  Charles 

Barrymore,  Maurice . 

Bateman,  Isabel 

Bateman,  Kate 

Bellew,  Kyrle 

Bernard-Beere,  Mrs.. 

Bell,  Digby... 

Bernhardt,  .Surah 

Boniface,  George  C... 

Booth,  Agnes 

Buchanan,  Virginia  ~ 

Burgess,  Neil 

Burroughs,  Marit 
(  'ainpanini,  Italo 
Carey,  Eleanor., 
('ay van,  Georgia. 
Chanfrau,  Mrs.  F.  S... 

Clarke,  George 

Clarke,  John  S.. 

Claxton,  Kate 

Cody,  William  F 

Coghlan,  Rose 

Coquelin,Benoit  C— 
Couldock,  Charles  W. 

( 'rabtree,  Lotta 

Crane,  William  II 

Daly,  Augustin 

Damrosch,  Walter  J— 

Davenport,  Fan nv 

D'Arville,  Oamllle— . 
DeBelleville,  Frederic 

Dickinson,  Anna 

Dillon,  Louise 

Dixey,  Henry  E 

Drew,  John 

Drew,  Mrs.  John,  Sr.- 

Ellaler,  Effie 

Eytlnge,  Rose 

Fawcett,  Owen 

Florence,  Mrs.  W.  J.. 

Germon,  Kilic 

Gertoter,  Etelka 

Gilbert.  Mrs.  <;.  ir . ... 

Goodwin,  Nat  0 

Sail,  Josephine 

Hading,  Jane 

Harrigan,  Edward 

Harrison.  Maud 

ll.iuk.  Minnie 

Haworth,  Joseph  S— . 

Henley,  E.  J... 

Heron,  Bijou 

Holland,  E.  M.._ 

Hill.  Charles  Barton 
Billiard,  Boberl  S.. 
Hopper,  pe  Wolf.—. 

irvmg,  Ffenry 

James,  Louis 

'  ,  Francesca 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Chambly,  Canada.  - 

Baltimore,  Md 

Mid-ocean 

Sacramento,  Cal.-- 

Easton,  Pa 

Piedmont,  Italy  ._. 
Cassel,  Germany .. 

Alexandria,  Va 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.- 
Essex, Eng 

Boston,  Mass ... 

India 

Cincinnati,  O 

Baltimore,  Md 

London 

Norwich,  Eng.. 

Milwaukee,  Wis— . 

Paris 

New  York  City 

Australia 

Cincinnati,  O 

Boston,  Mass 

San  Francisco 

Parma,  Italy 

Chile,  S.  A 

Bath,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York  City 

Scott  Co., la 

Peterboro,  Eng 

Boulogne,  France.. 

London,  Eng 

NewYorkCity 

Leicester,  Mass 

North  Carolina 

Breslau,  Prussia 

London,  Eng 

Holland 

Belgium 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga 

Boston,  Mass 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

England 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— 

London,  Eng 

Kcw  York  City 

Vugusta,  Ga 

Kaschau,  Hungary- 
Rochdale,  Eng _ 

Boston,  Mass 

E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
Marseilles,  France . 

NewYorkCity 

England 

New  Orleans,  La 

Providence,  R.  I 

England 

NewYorkCity 

NewYorkCity 

Dover,  Eng 

Brooklyn  . 

New  York 

Keinton,  Eng 

Tremont,  111 

Prague,  Austria 


Born 


NAME. 


1872  Janisch,  Antonie. 
1851  Jefferson,  Joseph 
1837  Karl,  Tom 

1843  Kendal,  Mrs.  W.  H— 

1859  Keeley,  Mrs.  Robert. 

1860  Keene,  Thomas  W— . 
1822  Kellogg,  Clara  Louise 
1839  Kelcey,  Herbert  H.  L 

1836  Langtry,  Lily 

1833  Lewis,  James 

1846  Lucca,  Pauline- 

1841  Maddern,  Minnie 

1847  Mansfield,  Richard- -. 
1854  Mantell,  Robert  B 

1842  Marius,C.  D 

1845  Marlowe,  Julia 

1859  Martinot,  Sadie 

1851  Mather,  Margaret 

1844  Mayo,  Frank.. 

1842  Mitchell,  Maggie 

1843  Modjeska,  Helena 

1846  Mordaunt,  Frank 

1846  Morris,  Clara 

1866  Mounet-Sully— _ 

1846  Murphy,  Joseph 

1852  Nilsson,  Christine— 

1858  O'Neil,  James  — 

1837  Pastor,  Tonv — - 

1840  Patti,  Adeliha 

1835  Plympton,Eben. 

1848  Ponisi,  Madame 

1845  Proctor,  Joseph 

1853  Rankin,  A.  McKee 

1841  Reed,  Roland 

1815  Rehan,Ada 

1847  Rhea,  Madame 

1845  Ristori,  Adelaide 

1838  Robinson,  Frederick 

1862  Robson,  Stuart 

1850  Rossi,  Ernesto... 

1861  Roze,  Marie 

1853  Russell,  Lillian 

1842  Russell,  Sol  Smith— 

1857  Salvini,  Tommaso 

1859  Sanderson,  Sibyl 

1853  Scott-Siddons,Mrs— 
1818  Skinner,  Otis 

1858  Smith,  Mark 

1837  Sothern,  Edward  H._. 

1838  Stanhope,  Adelaide .. 

1846  Stanley,  Alma  Stuart. 
1845  Stevenson,  Charles  A 

1857  Stoddart,  J.H 

1820  Studley,  John  B 

1857  Tearle,  Osmond 

1868  Terriss,  William— 

1861  Terry,  Ellen 

1845  Thompson, Charlotte. 
1858JThompson,  Denman  . 

1853JThompson,  Lydia 

1855  Thursbv,  Emma 

1852  - 

I  si;:; 

1S4S 

1828 

1860 


Birthplace. 


Born 


Toole,  John  L... 

Tree,  Becrbohm 

Turner,  Carrie 

Vezin,  Hermann. 

Warde,  Frederick 

l862|wheatcroft,  Nelson  .. 

1S38;  Wilson,  Francis 

1842  Willard.E.  S.._. 

1830, 


Vienna,  Austria  ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa- 
Dublin,  Ireland 

Lincolnshire,  Eug- 

Ipswich,  Eng 

New  York  City 

Sumterville,  S.  C-- 

London,  Eng 

St.  Helens,  Jersey- 
Troy,  N.  Y 

Vienna,  Austria ... 
New  Orleans,  La.-- 

Heligoland,  Ger 

Ayrshire,  Scotland 

Paris,  France 

Caldbeck,  Eng 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich 

Massachusetts 

New  York  City 

Cracow,  Poland 

Burlington,  Vt 

Cleveland,  O 

France 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Wederslof ,  Sweden. 

Ireland 

New  York 

Madrid 

Boston,  Mass 

Hnddersfield,  Eng.. 

Marlboro',  Mass 

Sandwich,  Canada.. 

Philadelphia,Pa 

Limerick,  Ireland .. 

Brussels 

Cividale,  Italy 

London,  Eng 

Annapolis,  Md 

Leghorn,  Italy 

Paris 

Clinton,  la 

Brunswick,  Mo 

Milan,  Italy 

Sacramento,  Cal 

India 

Camb'dgep't,  Mass. 

Mobile,  Ala.— 

England 

Paris,  France 

Jersey,  Eng 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Yorkshire,  Eng 

Boston,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Eng— __ 

London,  Eng... 

Coventry,  Eng 

Bradford,  Eng 

Girard,Pa — 

London,  Eng 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

London,  Eng, 

England 

St.  Charles,  Iowa- 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wadington,  Eng.... 

London,  Eng 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Brighton,  Eng 


1850 

1829 

1849 

1849 

1806 

1840 

1842 

1855 

1852 

1839 

1842 

1865 

1857 

1854 

1850 

1865 

1857 

1861 

1839 

1832 

1844 

1841 

1846 

1841 

1839 

1843 

1849 

1837 

1843 

1850 

1825 

1816 

1844 

1852 

1860 

1855 

1821 

1832 

1836 

1829 

1846 

1860 

1848 

1830 

1869 

1844 

1857 

1855 

1864 

1858 

1860 

1S42 

1827 

1832 

1852 

1840 

1848 

1843 

1833 

1838 

1857 

1833 

1846 

1862 

1829 

1851 

1852 

1865 

1853 


HORSELESS  VEHICLES. 


f>orseless  tDebtcles. 

In  the  race  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  back,  on  June  11,  1805,  seventh-  i 
motor  vehicles  competed  for  prizes  aggregating  sixteen  thousand  dollar*.  I  lie 
first  carriage  covered  the  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  milei  at  an 
average  rate  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour  for  both  night  and  day  running,  tin- 
exact  time  record  being  forty-eight  hours  and  fifty-three  minutes.  This  demon- 
strated conclusively  the  power  of  motor  vehicles  to  cover  long  distances  at  high 
rates  of  speed,  for  it  is  plain  that  neither  horse  nor  bicycle  could  accomplish  such 
a  feat.  The  contest  in  Chicago,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1895,  proved  that  the  new 
vehicles  are  not  balked  by  bad  roads.  On  the  day  of  this  race  Chicago,  as  well 
as  the  whole  region  about,  was  covered  with  snow,  which  in  the  streets  and 
roads  had  changed  into  a  slough  of  mud.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  strongest  team  of 
horses  could  have  covered  the  distance  prescribed— fifty-four  mfles— in  a  day. 
much  less  in  eight  hours,  the  time  of  the  winning  carriage,  a  Duryea  vehicle, 
which  was  hampered,  furthermore,  by  several  accidents  on  the  run.  In  a  letter, 
dated  July,  1S96,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Neilson  said  that  the  Government 
had  decided  to  introduce  motor  mail-wagons  as  soon  as  the  best  model  is 
decided  upon. 

Comte  de  Dion,  in  Paris,  has  a  four-seated  steam  carriage  fitted  with  a 
twenty-five  horse-power  motor.  And  the  Daimler  motor  manufacturers  have 
already  built  motors  of  twenty  horse-power,  and  look  forward  to  building  others 
of  fifty  horse-power. 

Although  steam  motors  for  horseless  vehicles  have  given  excellent  results  in 
some  instances,  notably  when  the  Comte  de  Dion  carriage,  just  mentioned,  came 
in  first  in  the  race  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  in  the 
main  turned  their  attention  to  perfecting  motors  driven  by  gas  or  electricity. 
Hot  air  and  compressed  air  have  also  been  suggested  as  active  forces,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  bring  such  motors  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  great 
preponderance  of  effort  has  been  in  the  perfecting  of  electric  and  gas  motor-, 
particularly  the  latter. 

.  Electric  wagons  and  omnibuses  are  admirably  adapted  to  city  use,  and  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  expect  to  have  their  vehicles 
running  regularly  in  the  avenues  and  parks  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 
within  a  year.  Fine  results  are  claimed  for  gas  motors  fed  with  acetylene,  which 
gives  a  pressure  of  from  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  being  first  compressed  in  the  cylinders,  and  then  exploded. 

The  Duryea  horseless  carriage  for  1896  has  wire  wheels  and  large  pneumatic 
tires,  and  the  parts  are  practically  made  entirely  of  hardened  steel.  The  cost  ol 
fuel  for  a  gas  motor  is  so  small  that  it  can  almost  be  ignored.  The  Duryea 
wagon,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  the  Chicago  race,  consumed,  in  an  extraor- 
dinarily hard  run  of  fifty-four  miles,  only  about  three  and  one-half  gallons  of 
gasoline,  which  may  have  cost  perhaps  twenty  cents.  Experts  estimate  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  gas  motor  on  a  carriage  is  about  one  cent  per  horse-power 
per  hour.  Already  built  in  the  Daimler  Motor  Works,  at  Steinway,  Long 
Island,  is  a  heavy  wagon,  similar  to  a  circus  wagon,  equipped  with  a  gasoline 
motor  of  sufficient  power  to  drive  an  electric  generator  that  has  been  repeatedly 
used  to  furnish  the  illumination  for  the  whole  factory.  Imagine  such  a  wagon 
perfected  so  as  to  become  a  veritable  power-house  on  wheels,  with  energy 
enouo-h  to  drive  its  own  propelling  motor  and  the  motors  for  lighting  as  well. 

Motor  stages  are  in  operation  in  Colorado  and  British  Columbia.  A  self- 
propellino-  fire" engine  is  owned  bv  the  city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  It  weigh. a 
eio-ht  and  a  half  tons,  and  throws  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  a 
minute.  The  ordinary  horse-draught  fire-engine  weighs  about  three  tons,  and 
throws  five  or  six  hundred  gallons  of  water  a  minute. 


Oermans's  XKflar  {Treasure* 

In  the  imperial  war  treasurv  of  Germany,  locked  up  in  the  Julius  tower  of 
the  fortress  of  Spandau,  is  the  largest  permanent  supply  of  coined  money  in  the 
world,  $30,000,000,  saved  for  emergencies  from  the  $1,000,000,000  indemnity  paid 
bv  France  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 


::,  I  CYCLONES,   TORNADOES,   HURRICANES. 


Cyclones,  Uornafcoes,  fmrricanes. 

The  St.  Louis  tornado  of  May  27,  1896,  was  one  of  the  most  destructive  on 
record,  in  that  city  alone  the  loss  of  property,  according  to  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  assessor,  was  a  little  over  $10,000,000. 

The  loss  to  buildings  was  $7,487,200;  to  personal  property,  such  as  house- 
hold effects,  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  was  $1,191,800;  to  other  personal  property, 
such  as  machinery,  stocks  of  merchandise,  electric  wires,  etc.,  the  loss  was 
$1,500,000,  making  a  total  loss  of  all  kinds  of  $10,239,000. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  damaged  was  8,512,  of  which  7,263  were  seri- 
ously damaged,  in  many  cases  utterly  destroved.  In  East  St.  Louis  the  loss  of 
property  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000.  In  at.  Louis  138  were  killed,  and  92  in- 
jured were  cared  for  by  the  Health  Department;  14  residents  of  St.  Louis  were 
killed  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  two  lost  their  lives  on  the  river.  The  official  list 
of  Bast  St.  Louis  showed  100  killed  and  228  seriously  injured. 

The  St.  Louis  tornado  was  the  culminating  horror  in  a  series  that  covered 
nearly  the  whole  month,  as  shown  in  the  following  list:  May  4,  Fairmount,  W. 
Va.,  2  killed,  3  injured;  May  12,  Elkhorn  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Sterling,  Kan., 
9  injured  ;  May  13,  Marshall,  Okla.,  1  injured;  May  15,  Sherman,  Justin,  Gribbe 
Springs,  Howe,  Farmington,  Carpenter  Bluff,  Texas,  and  Newton,  Kan.,  103 
killed,  194  injured;  May  16,  Heading,  Pa.,  1  killed,  2  injured;  May  17,  Elva, 
Symsonia,  Ky.,  Seneca,  Sabetha,  Morrill,  Frankfort,  Oneida  and  Reserve, Kan., 
33  killed,  50  injured;  May  18,  Lamoni,  la.,  4  injured;  May  19,  Falls  City,  Neb., 
4  killed,  12  injured;  May  20,  Eldon  and  Versailles,  Mo.,  1  killed,  5  injured;  May 
21,  Lyon  County,  Kan.,  2  injured;  May  25,  Polk,  Jasper  Counties,  la.,  Manches- 
ter, North  McGregor,  la.,  Monroe,  Elgin,  Cairo,  Mount  Morris,  111.,  La  Cygne, 
Kan.,  Groveland,  Oakwood,  etc.,  Mich.,  94  killed,  155  injured.  Total,  238  killed 
and  437  injured,  making  with  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  list  a  grand  total 
of  476  killed  and  757  injured,  besides  an  unknown  number  missing  and  slightly 
injured. 

The  words  cyclone  and  tornado  are  generally  used  indiscriminately.  A  cyclone 
is  merely  an  area  of  low  pressure  in  which  the  winds  take  a  rotary  motion,  spiraling 
inward.  A  cyclone  may  be  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  miles  wide;  and 
not  more  than  one  cyclone  in  a  thousand  is  destructive.  A  tornado  isa  cyclone 
contracted  and  intensified,  and  thereby  made  violent  and  destructive.  The  path 
of  greatest  violence  varies,  as  a  rule,  from  300  to  2,000  feet  in  width  and  in  length 
from  one  to  fifty  miles.  The  movement  is  generally  from  southwest  to  north- 
east; about  one  in  ten  moves  from  northwest  to  southeast. 

Gen.  Greelysays:  "There  is  no  other  part  of  the  globe  which  is  as  liable  to  tor- 
nadoes as  certain  portions  of  the  United  States.  *  *  The  loss  of  life  has  been 
greatest  in  relative  order  in  States  as  follows :  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Ohio.  The  months  of  greatest  tornado  frequency  in  the 
United  States  are  May,  April,  June  and  July,  in  the  order  named.  The  hours  of 
greatest  frequency  are  from  3  :  30  to  5  P.  M.,  just  after  the  warmest  part  of  the 
day,  when  warm  ascending  air  currents  are  most  liable  to  meet  cooler  descend- 
ing ones." 

A  whirlwind  is  simply  air  having  a  marked  rotary  motion ;  it  may  be  a  light 
or  a  strong  wind,  and  cover  more  or  less  space.  When  the  wind  becomes  very 
violent  it  is  a  tornado.     "Whirlwinds  maybe  considered  incipient  tornadoes." 

A  hurricane  is  a  straight  blow — wind  moving  at  a  rate  to  exceed  seventy-five 
or  eighty  miles  an  hour. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  whole  subject  see  Ferrel's  book  on  Winds  and  his 
"Recent  Advances  in  Meteorology,"  Waldo's  "Modern Meteorology,"  and  Gree- 
ly's  "American  Weather." 

Smokeless  powfcet. 

The  object  in  using  the  new  powders  is  not  to  do  away  with  smoke,  but  to 
obtain  greater  explosive  power. 

The  old  black  powder  was  found  to  be  inefficient  to  produce  the  necessary 
velocity  for  the  new  guns,  and  experiments  were  made  to  get  a  higher  explosive. 
When  this  was  put  in  use  the  discoverers  of  the  new  explosive  were  surprised  to 
find  that  very  little  smoke  followed  its  explosion.  Smoke  is  often  very  useful  on 
a  battlefield,  and  no  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  it. 


ORIGIN  OF  FAMILIAR  SONGS. 


XTbe  Sexes* 

The  relative  number  of  males  and  females  varies  widely  in  different  parti  oi 
the  world.     In  both  Europe  and  the  United  States  there  are  wide  variation 
is  shown  by  the  following  iigures  indicating  the  number  of  females   to    1000 
males : 


Europe.. 1064 

Norway 1091 

Scotland .1072 

Sweden 1065 

England  and  Wales 1064 

Switzerland 1057 

Denmark .1051 

Austria .1044 


Germany.. 1089 

Ireland ..10*29 

Holland ...1024 

Hungary 1015 

France ...1014 

Belgium 1005 

Italy 989 

Servia 947 


Greece 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Btatee 
South  Atlantic  Btatee 
North  Central  Stfttei 
South  Central  Btatefl  961 

Western  States - 


OviQin  of  jfamiliar  %or\Q$. 

The  Campbells  Are  Coruin'  is  a  very  old  Scottish  air.  Copies  of  it  date  back 
to  1620. 

One  Bumper  at  Parting  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Moore's  convivial  songs. 
The  tune  was  called  Moll  Boe  in  the  Morning. 

Come,  Landlord,  Fill  the  Flowing  Bowl  dates  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
It  appears  in  one  of  Fletcher's  plays. 

Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer  was  the  work  of  Charles  Mackay,  the  music  being  by 
Henry  Russell.    It  was  the  ontcome  of  an  evening  of  conviviality  in  1843. 

Brink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes  is  from  a  poem  entitled  "The  Forest,"  by 
Ben  Jonson.    The  air  is  an  adaptation  from  one  of  Mozart's  opera  melodies. 

Allan  Water  is  by  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  better  known  in  literature  as 
Monk  Lewis,  whose  weird  tales  were  the  fashion  when  Scott  was  young. 

What  Are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?  a  duet  once  immensely  popular,  was  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  Joseph  Edwards  Carpenter  by  the  conversation  in  "Dombey  and 
Son." 

Bule,  Brittania,  is  usually  credited  to  James  Thompson.  It  first  appeared  in 
a  play,  "Alfred,"  by  Thompson  and  Mallet,  in  1740.  The  air  was  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Arne. 

The  Wearing  of  the  Green  exists  in  several  forms  and  versions.  The  best 
known  one  was  written  by  Dion  Boucicault,  the  dramatist.  It  is  sung  by  Shaun 
the  Post  in  "Arrah-na-Pogue." 

Scots  Wha  Hae  was  by  Burns.  The  tune  is  an  old  march,  Hey  Tuttie  Tattie, 
that  is  said  to  have  animated  Bruce's  men  at  Bannockburn. 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  was  the  work  of  Epes  Sargent,  an  American  poet. 
The  idea  came  to  him  in  a  high  wind  blowing  from  the  sea  as  he  walked  on  the 
Battery  in  New  York.     The  music  is  by  Henry  Russell. 

The  Last  Bose  of  Summer,  one  of  Patti's  favorites,  is  by  Thomas  Moore.  The 
melody,  an  ancient  Irish  tune,  was  once  known  as  The  Groves  of  Blarney. 

The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland  is  by  Annie  McVicar,  afterwards  Mrs.  Grant,  the 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  officer  in  the  British  Army.  The  melody  is  an  old  Eng- 
lish folk-song. 

Kathleen  Mavoumeen  is  by  Mrs.  Crawford,  an  Irish  lady,  whose  songs  ninety 
years  ago  were  in  high  repute.  The  music  is  by  Crouch  (still  living  in  Balti- 
more) who,  in  his  old  age  and  poverty,  begged  his  way  into  &  concert  given  by 
Titiens  that  he  might  hear  the  singing  of  his  own  composition. 

Love's  Young  Dream,  one  of  Moore's  best,  is  from  an  Irish  tune  called  The 
Old  Woman.  Moore  heard  it  from  a  blind  fiddler,  and  by  giving  it  better  words 
gave  it  immortality. 

Til  Hang  My  Harp  on  a  Willow  Tree  is  the  result  of  a  romance.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  a  young  nobleman  enamored  of  Queen  Victoria  a  year  before  she 
ascended  the  throne,  which  event  destroyed  his  hopes.  The  music  is  by  \\  el- 
lington  Guernsey.  .  .  ... 

AuldLang  Syne  is  of  uncertain  origin,  there  being  several  versions  pf  this 
deservedly  popular  song.  The  best  is  by  Burns,  but  only  the  second  and  third 
stanzas  are  by  this  poet,  the  remainder  being  from  the  pen  of  Ramsay,  lne  song 
is  very  ancient;  one  version  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 


American  Unfcustrtes* 

SUMMARY,  HISTORY  AND  STATISTICS,  1795-180.7. 

The  following  pages  furnish  the  most  important  faets  and  statistic!  relating 
to  the  present  status  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  United  States  and  theii 
development  since  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  starting  point  of  American  commercial  progress.  For  con- 
venience of  reference  the  various  activities  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

On  accouut  of  the  variety  of  industries  treated  the  reader  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  index  if  under  one  head  he  fails  to  find  what  seemingly  should  be 
there.  For  example  "dry  goods"  implies  a  half-dozen  industries,  cotton  goo<!  -. 
woolen  goods,  etc.,  hence  the  need  of  searching  the  index  for  the  distinct  thing 
desired. 

Advertising. 

Coming  first  in  alphabetical  order,  this  topic  might  claim  first  place  because 
it  influences  all  industries,  since  no  business  can  be  successful  without  it. 

Though  the  crude  methods  of  early  times,  the  bellman,  the  rude  poster  and 
cross-roads  sign,  still  survive  in  their  modern  development  of  the  sandwich  man, 
the  more  or  less  artistic  lithographs  that  adorn  fences  and  walls,  and  the  ingenious 
placards  that  divert  our  minds  in  the  street  cars,  the  great  agency  of  advertising 
is  the  newspaper  and  the  periodical.  Nothing  can  offer  so  good  a  medium  as 
the  paper  or  magazine  which  will  reach  the  hands  of  from  10,000  to  1,000,000 
readers.  The  history  of  American  advertising,  therefore,  is  largely  the  history 
of  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  under  that  heading. 

The  first  single  newspaper  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter,  established  in  1704.  The  first  paper  to  publish  a  number  of  advertisements 
was  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  of  Boston,  established  in  1728.  The  system 
of  newspaper  advertising  can  not  be  said  to  have  begun  before  1788,  and  then  only 
in  a  small  way.  There  was  not  much  development  till  1820;  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  advertising  dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  Sun,  New  York,  in  1833;  the 
Herald,  New  York,  in  1835;  the  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  in  1836;  and  the 
Tribune,  New  York,  in  1841. 

For  their  daily  announcements  large  retailers  pay  to  a  single  paper  as  much 
as  $50,000  a  year;  while  for  general  advertising,  manufacturers  expend  annually 
from  $500,000  to  $750,000.  Every  large  paper  has  its  advertising  agent;  and  the 
wonderful  growth  of  general  advertising  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  more 
than  fifty  advertising  agencies.  The  largest  of  these  last  year  paid  nearly  $100,000 
for  clerical  help.  The  advertising  agency  gave  birth  to  the  newspaper  directory 
and  made  practicable  the  "patent  insides"  supplied  to  country  papers. 

Magazine  advertising  began  with  the  appearance  of  Scribner's  Monthly  (now 
the  Century)  in  1870.  In  18S2  Harper's  Monthly  followed  suit.  The  extraordinary 
development  of  this  method  is  known  to  all.  The  advertising  pages  of  each  of 
the  great  magazines  must  yield  a  yearly  revenue  of  $250,000. 

With  the  increase  in  the  amount  there  has  been  a  corresponding  advance 
in  the  price  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  rate  in  the  case  of  one  leading 
newspaper  is  as  much  as  1,800  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago,  and 
the  paper  is  about  eleven  times  as  large  as  was  its  first  issue. 

The  tenth  United  States  Census  gives  the  value  of  advertisments  in  the 
American  press  in  1S80  at  $39,136,306,  and  the  next  census  shows  that  those 
figures  had  increased  iu  1890  to  $71,243,361— a  gain  of  eighty-two  per  cent,  in 
ten  years.    The  total  for  this  year  doubtless  exceeds  $100,000,000. 

Papers  devoted  exclusively  to  advertising  are  now  published;  and  many 
persons  make  good  incomes  as  writers  of  advertisements,  either  in  the 
employ  of  one  house  or  by  writing  for  anyone  to  order. 

Lithographic  printing  for  advertising  covers  au  annual  expenditure  of  nearly 
$15,000,000.  Sign  painting  of  late  years  has  vied  with  the  older  fashion  of 
bill-posting,  reaching  an  anuual  outlay  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Street  car 
advertising  is  a  very  recent  development;  but  it  already  amounts  to  about 
$1,500,000  "annually. 

Agricultural  Products. 

Agriculture  is  still  the  chief  industry  of  the  United  States.  In  1705  ir  was 
much   more  preponderant.       The  total   exports   of  merchandise   in   that   year 
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amounted  to  less  than  $50,000,000.  Prior  to  1795  there  had  been  annual  exports 
of  wheat  and  eorn  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  million  bushels  of  each,  and  of 
Hour  several  hundred  thousand  barrels.  The  chief  export  was  tobacco,  of  this  as 
much  as  40,000,000  pounds  had  been  exported  even  before  the  Revolution. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890  there  were  in  the  United  States  4,564,641 
farms,  comprising  623,218,619  acres,  or  973,779  square  miles.  Of  this  acreage 
about  57  per  cent,  was  improved,  producing,  the  previous  year,  crops  valued  at 
$2,460,107,454.  The  total  value  of  farms,  stock  and  machinery  was  a  little  short 
of  $16,000,000,000.  The  annual  acreage  of  corn  averages  about  72,000,000;  of 
wheat,  about  37,000,000;  of  oats,  about  27,000,000;  cotton,  about  20,000,000; 
from  2,500,000  to  3,000,00  acres*are  given  to  potatoes;  about  3,000,000  to  barley; 
2,000,000  to  rye,  and  less  than  1,000,000  to  tobacco  or  buckwheat;  meadows 
occupy  some  50,000,000  acres;  the  rest  is  devoted  to  pasturage  or  remains  uncul- 
tivated. 

The  principal  grain  crop  of  the  United  States  is  corn.  The  average  annual 
crop  is  about  1,700,000,000  bushels;  but  twice  in  recent  years  it  has  exceeded 
2,000,000,000.  It  is  largely  consumed  in  this  country,  only  once  (1890)  did  the 
exports  amount  to  100,000,000  bushels.  Corn  is  grown  in  every  State  and  terri- 
tory, but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  crop  is  produced  in  these  seven  States, 
named  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  corn  growers:  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  In- 
diana, Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska. 

In  acreage  and  value  wheat  ranks  next,  with  an  average  annual  crop  of  about 
475,000,000  bushels,  and  a  maximum,  in  1891,  of  611,000,000,  from  40,000,000 
acres. 

Third  in  area  comes  the  oat  crop,  with  an  average  crop  the  last  six  years  of 
650,000,000  bushels. 

About  50,000,000  acres  are  devoted  to  hay,  yielding,  in  1893,  over  65,000,000 
tons,  valued  at  $570,000,000. 

Figures  relating  to  cotton  and  other  special  crops  will  be  found  under 
separate  headings. 

Banks  and  Banking  in  the  United  States. 

HISTORY. 

The  first  bank  in  this  country  was  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  established  by 
Alex.  Hamilton  and  Geo.  Clymer  at  Philadelphia,  in  1780.  This  was  succeeded 
the  following  year  by  the  Bank  of  North  America,  established  in  the  same  city 
under  a  charter  granted  by  Congress  to  Rob't  Morris  and  his  associates.  Its 
capital  was  $400,000,  and  its  immediate  success  was  such  that  in  1783  and  1784  it 
declared  dividends  of  14  per  cent.  In  17S4  merchants  of  New  York  City  started 
a  bank  there,  with  Gen'l  MacDougal  and  Hamilton  among  the  directors. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

In  pursuance  of  the  financial  policy  of  Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  opened  in  1791,  with  a  twenty-year 
charter  from  Congress,  and  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  divided  into  25,000  shares  of 
$100  each,  payable  one-fourth  in  specie  and  three-fourths  in  6  per  cent,  stocks 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  authorized  to  issue  notes  payable  in  specie,  and 
was  made  the  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  During  the  whole  of  its 
career  it  paid  annual  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent. 

Failure  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  its  expira- 
tion in  1811,  led  to  the  establishment  of  123  banks  in  the  succeeding  four  years. 
Stephen  Girard  purchased  the  building  and  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
carried  it  on  as  a  private  bank,  beginning  with  $1,200,000,  which  he  shortlv  in- 
creased to  $4,000,000.  ■,.'•• 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  a  new  charter  was  granted  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  resumed  business  in  1817  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000,  divided 
into 350,000  shares.  Of  this  the  United  States  held $7,000,000.  Atone  time  84,000 
shares  were  held  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  stock  was  quoted  at  50  per  cent. 
above  par.  In  1S30  it  had  twenty-seven  branch  banks  in  the  various  cities  of 
the  country. 

On  Nov.  1, 1832,  the  total  liabilities  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  $37,296,- 
950;  its  assets,  $79,593,870,  thus  showing  a  surplus  of  $42,296,920.       President 
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Jackson  refusing  to  sign  any  bill  renewing  the  bank's  charter,  It  \\;ih  Incorpor- 
ated by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  shorn  of  its  prestige,  it  finally  doted  in 
1840. 

In  1799,  the  Manhattan  Company,  headed  by  Aaron  Burr,  and  organized 
ostensibly  to  supply  New  York  with  water,  obtained  a  bank  charter  by  means  oi 
a  clever  trick.    In  1803  there  were  forty  banks  in  operation. 

The  decline  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  gave  an  opportunity  to  State 
banks,  which,  in  1837,  numbered  634,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $291,000,000. 
Laud  speculation  and  "wild  cat"  banks  led  to  the  crash  of  1837.  Notwithstand- 
ing numerous  failures  the  number  of  banks  increased  to  901  in  1840,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $358,000,000,  and  the  system  of  State  banks  prevailed  until  1804. 

In  1853  the  New  York  Clearing  House  was  established,  which,  with  great 
economy  of  time  and  labor,  settles,  daily,  exchanges  of  $100,000,000  to  $200,000.- 
000  by  the  use  of  only  3%  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  currency  involved.  This 
system  was  soon  adopted  by  other  large  cities. 

In  1860  there  were  in  the  country  1,562  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$422,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  about  $207,000,000.  They  held  in  specie  at  the 
time,  $83,594,537,  and  were  credited  with  deposits  of  $254,000,000. 

In  1868,  four  years  after  the  passage  of  the  National  Bank  Act,  there  were 
1,629  national  banks,  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  $426,189,111. 

In  1875  there  were  2,047  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $497,864,833,  and  a  surplus 
of  $134,123,649.  By  1885  the  number  had  increased  to  2,665,  with  a  capital  of 
$524,599,602,  and  a  surplus  of  $146,903,495.  In  1892  the  figures  stood  thus: 
Banks,  3,701;  capital,  $679,076,650;  surplus,  $237,761,865;  average  daily  depos- 
its, $300,000,000.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  transactions  are  by  check. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

There  are  upwards  of  3,700  national  banks,  with  about  300,000  shareholders, 
a  total  capital  of  $700,000,000,  and  a  surplus  of  about  $350,000,000.  The  States 
having  the  greatest  number  of  national  banks  are  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio. 

The  total  outstanding  notes  of  the  national  banks  amount  to  over  $200,000.- 
000,  and  their  total  loans  and  discounts  exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

STATE  BANKS. 

There  are  upwards  of  5,000  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $250.. 
000,000,  and  total  resources  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  a  surplus  of  (in  round  num- 
bers) $75,000,000,  deposits  amounting  to  $660,000,000,  and  loans  and  discounts  to 
$665,000,000. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  first  American  savings  bank  was  opened  in  Philadelphia  in  1S16.  Bos- 
ton established  one  the  same  year,  and  New  York  followed  in  1S19.  In  1-Jo 
there  were  ten  in  the  country,  with  8,635  depositors  and  deposits  amounting  to 
$1,138,570.  In  1890  there  were  921,  with  4,258,893  depositors,  and  a  total  of 
$1,524,844,500  in  deposits. 

In  July,  1894,  there  were  1,024  savings  banks,  with  a  capital  stock  of  about 
$30,000,000,  and  total  resources  reaching  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  Time  deposits 
amounted  to  $1,747,961,280,  with  about  $30,000,000  additional  on  demand. 

PRIVATE  BANKS,  LOAN  AND  TRUST  COMPANIES. 

In  1894  there  were  904  private  banks  with  a  capital  of  $26,652,167,  and  total 
resources  of  $105,379,051 ;  a  surplus  of  $6,000,000,  and  loans  and  discounts  to  the 

amount  of  $66,596,017.  •  M  ..     ..  ,  «o- ore  nno 

Loan  and  trust  companies,  204,  having  a  total  capitalization  of  $97,068,092, 
and  a  surplus  of  $57,663,599.  Total  resources,  $705,1S6,944;  loans  and  discounts, 
$374,421,713. 

TOTAL  BANKING  RESOURCES  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  resources  of  the  12,000  banks  of  the  United  States  exceed  the  sum 
of  $7,000,000,000. 

Bicycle  Making  in  the  United  States. 

In  1876,  when  Albert  A.  Pope,  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phihidelpnia. 
saw  some  English  bicycles  the  bicycle  business  in  America  received  its  incentive. 
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In  1877,  under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  Colonel  Pope  had  built  the  first 
.A  inci loan  bicycle.  The  machine  was  made  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  $313.  The  Weed 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1878, made  for  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Companyfifty  "Columbias."  Of  the  ninety-two  wheels  sold  by  the  Pope 
concern  in  1878,  forty  were  made  in  England.  By  the  year  1880  the  possible 
profits  of  the  business  were  seen,  and  dozens  of  firms  began  to  manufacture 
bicycles.  The  prejudice  against  the  wheel  was  at  first  very  strong;  in  many 
parks  its  use  was  forbidden.  To  get  wheelmen  the  same  privileges  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  accorded  carriage  users,  one  bicycle  concern  spent  $8,000.  In 
the  beginning  a  safety  weighed  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds;  some  of  those  made 
now  weigh  less  than  twenty  pounds. 

There  are  200  concerns  in  the  business;  they  have  a  capital  of  $20,000,000. 
Over  25,000  men  are  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  many  thousands  in  the 
distribution  of  bicycles.  In  1895  upwards  of  500,000  wheels  were  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  this  time  at  least  1,750,000  are  in  use. 

Biscuit  Industry. 

Theodore  Pearson,  in  1792,  opened  the  first  biscuit  bakery  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  to  supply  pilot  bread  to  vessels.  Joshua  Bent,  in  Milton,  Mass.,  in  1801, 
began  baking  the  famous  "Bent's  Water  Cracker."  In  Boston  the  production  of 
crackers  was  noticeable  in  1830. 

Prior  to  1340  crackers  were  made  wholly  by  hand;  but  as  the  business 
improved  a  machine  was  invented  that  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
bakeries.  The  machines  now  in  use  enable  a  baker  to  do  thirty  times  as  much 
work  as  could  be  done  without  them.  The  output  of  crackers  is  controlled  (since 
1890)  by  a  great  trust  representing  three  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $25,000,000.  The  consumption  of  flour  by  the  trust  is  1,400,000  barrels  yearly. 
It  is  estimated  that  2,800,000  barrels  of  flour  are  used  yearly  in  the  making  of 
crackers;  this  means  14,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  grown  on  700,000  acres  of 
land. 

Materials  used  in  making  biscuits,  1894 :  Sugar,  51 ,000,000  pounds ;  molasses, 
1,800,000  gallons;  lard,  34,000,000  pounds;  butter,  6,000,000  pounds;  milk, 
400,000  gallons;  eggs,  1,900,000  dozen;  honey,  1,017,770  pounds;  raisins, 
2,132,330  pounds;  figs,  722,439  pounds;  soda,  22,486,636  pounds;  cocoanuts, 
1,830,982  pounds;  almond  nuts,  18,748  pounds;  salt,  4,145,004  pounds;  currants, 
814,598  pounds;  ginger,  408,510  pounds;  extract  vanilla,  7,128  gallons;  jellies, 
564,034  pounds;  almond  paste,  70,764  pounds;  oil  of  lemon  and  orange,  15,936 
pounds;  chocolate,  230,545  pounds;  cream  of  tartar,  73,9S8  pounds;  apricots, 
97.770  pounds,  and  citron,  21,306  pounds.  In  the  makingand  marketing  of  biscuits 
25,000  men  are  employed.  In  packing,  10,000,000  wooden  boxes  are  used  annually. 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Thomas  Beard,  who  came  on  the  Mayflower,  was  the  pioneer  shoe  man.  He 
began  in  1629.  Philip  Kertland  and  Edmund  Bridges  were  shoe  makers  at  Lynn, 
in  1635.  In  Boston,  in  1634,  Thomas  Wardhall,  Richard  Scott,  Angel  Holland, 
Edmund  Jackson  and  James  Everell  were  making  shoes. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  wore  shoes  made  in  Massachusetts,  and  "for 
quality  and  service  they  were  as  good  as  those  from  England."  In  1795,  in  Lynn, 
300,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  manufactured.  In  1815  wooden  shoe  pegs  were  in- 
vented, and  shoes  cheapened  accordingly.  Machinery  was  introduced  in  1840, 
and  by  continual  improvement  has  revolutionized  the  craft.  With  a  McKay 
Bewing  machine  one  man  can  sole  600  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  day.  The  work  of  one 
man  in  a  shoe  factory  of  1896  is  more  than  equal  to  the  work  of  a  dozen  in  a  shop 
of  1830. 

In  1830,  after  serving  seven  years  as  an  apprentice,  the  journeyman  could 
get  $6.00  per  week;  now  a  good  journeyman  earns  $25.00  a  week. 

From  Massachusetts  the  industry  has  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  in 
1S90  the  following  statistics  of  the  business  formed  a  part  of  the  census  re- 
ports: 
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Totals .    82 

In   1S60  no  jobbing  house  sold  above  $300,000  annually.      Now   there  are 
several  that  sell  over  84,000,000  each  every  year.     The  United  States  ex 
$35,000,000  in  footwear  annually.     Over  140.000  hands  are  employed  iu  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes  in  this  country.     They  receive  about  $54,000,000        -    -         rly. 


Brewing. 

Iu  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  century  a  law  was  passed  in  Xew  England 
granting  immunity  from  taxes,  and  offering  a  prize  to  the  brewer  that  in  one 
year  would  brew  more  than  500  barrels  of  beer.    Under  such  eneourageme;. : 
industry  grew,  and  iu  1795  the  output  in  Massachusetts  was  over  "2.000.000 
Ions.    In  1S10  the  malt  liquor  production  in  the  United  States  was  5,754,7   i  gal- 
lons.   The  immigration  of  Germans  to  this  country  and  the  consequent  de.. 
for  lager  beer,  their  favorite  drink,  caused  the  birth  of  breweries  iu  a  dozen 
States.    To  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the  war  heavy  taxes  were  placed  on 
ardent  spirits,  and  as  beer  had  no  such  burden  to  bear,  it  was  by  far  the  cheaper 
drink.    The  revenue  laws  of  1S62  stimulated  the  industry,  and  the  Brewers"  As- 
sociation was  formed.    There  are  now  2,200  breweries  iu  the  nation,  aud  the  out- 
put is  1,030.369,000  gallons  a  year,  or  in  value,  §200.000.000.  These  brew.      i 
$36,000,000  in  taxes  every  year,  and  employ  50.000  meu.     The  capital  represented 
in  the  business  is  §400,000.000. 
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The  Canning  Industry. 

Peter  Durand,  at  the  opening  of  this  century,  obtained  in  England  i 
patent  for  a  can  made  of  tin.  His  ex-employe,  Ezra  Dagett  brought  the  secre 
to  America  in  1816.  Thomas  Kensett  and  Ezra  Dagett  were  packing  food  ii 
tin  cans  in  New  York  in  1S19.  At  first  salmon,  lobsters  and  oysters,  only,  were 
canned.  In  1822,  Underwood  &  Company,  of  Boston,  began  putting  up  food  ir 
sealed  cans.  The  industry  spread  to  every  seaport  where  the  supply  of  fist 
justified  a  cannery.  In  1849,  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  the  vegetables  for  Dr 
Kane's  Arctic  expedition  were  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  cans.  From  the 
coves  on  the  west  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay  oysters  were  taken  so  great  in  size 
and  fine  in  quality  that  dozens  of  firms  were  tempted  into  locating  near  by  ir 
Baltimore,  and  the  oyster  canning  business  of  that  city  is  now  enormous.  The 
gold  discovery  in  California,  in  1849,  helped  the  industry,  and  millions  of  can 
of  food  went  to  the  far  west  to  feed  the  miners. 

During  the  Civil  war,  government  contracts  caused  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  canneries.  On  November  4, 1856,  a  patent  for  condensed  milk  was 
issued  to  Gail  Borden,  of  New  York,  and  by  1862  a  half  dozen  firms  were  can- 
ning milk.  I.  Winslow,  of  Philadelphia  (April  8,  1862)  by  a  patent  process, 
began  the  packing  in  cans  of  green  corn. 

The  industry  is  at  present  thriving  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

There  are  1,900  firms,  operating  2,000  canneries,  in  the  United  States. 

For  one  year  (1894)  the  output  of  food  in  cans  was  700,000,000  cans. 

The  main  corn  packing  States  are  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Kansas.  For  tomatoes  look  to  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  The  fruit  supply  is  canned  mostly  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  California 
and  Michigan.  Oysters  and  fish  are  put  up  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Car 
olina,  Florida  and  Mississippi.  Salmon  is  put  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  sup- 
ply being  caught  mainly  in  Oregon  and  Alaska. 

The  yearly  value  of  canned  goods  is  $72,000,000.  Two  million  boxes  of  tinl 
plate  are  used  and  700,000,000  labels. 


Car  Building. 

The  first  American  passenger  car  was  built  by  Ross  Winans,  in  1833.  In  thel 
thirties  the  canals  had  a  monopoly  of  the  freight  traffic,  and  railways  were  designed 
to  carry  passengers.  Only  5,931  tons  of  freight  were  carried  over  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  road  in  1831,  as  compared  to  81,905  passengers.  In  1848  the  freight! 
car  in  use  was  a  great  ugly  box,  with  a  capacity  of  eight  tons.  To  turn  the 
wooden  brakehead  three  men  were  necessary.  A  car  builder  of  that  day  earned) 
less  than  $7.00  a  week.  The  United  States  government,  while  operating  1,500 
miles  of  road  in  1862,  kept  many  men  busy  building  cars.  A  headquarters  car, 
built  for  General  Thomas,  with  a  kitchen,  office,  etc.,  was  the  first  "residence 
car"  in  the  world.  In  1864  a  freight  car  twenty-eight  feet  long  cost  $1,000;  in 
1896  a  car  far  superior  in  workmanship  and  thirtv-four  feet  long  is  to  be  had  for 
$500. 

Two  Chicago  &  Alton  coaches  were  turned  into  sleeping  cars  by  George  M. 
Pullman  in  1859.  The  "Pioneer,"  the  first  Pullman,  built  at  a  cost  of  $18,000, 
was  ready  for  use  in  1863.  In  1865,  to  allow  the  "Pioneer"  to  carry  the  funeral 
party  with  the  martyred  Lincoln  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  the  roads  had  to 
narrow  their  platforms  and  alter  their  bridges. 

In  1894  there  were  in  the  United  States  33,018  passenger  and  1,205,169 
freight  cars.  The  freight  car  lasts  about  eighteen  years,  and  at  least  75,000  are 
made  yearly  to  replace  those  worn  out. 

Carpets. 

William  Sprague,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1791,  began  the  weaving  of  Axminster 
carpets.  The  same  year  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  encourage  the  new  industry, 
recommended  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  (1%  per  cent,  duty  be  laid  on 
carpets.  The  first  ingrain  carpet  mill  in  this  country  was  established  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland,  by  George  M.  Conradt  about  1810.  Alexander  Wright, 
unable  to  get  the  secret  of  the  Jacquard  machine  then  used  in  Philadelphia,  went 
to  Scotland  and  brought  back  with  him  several  looms  and  two  skilled  operatives. 
In  1823  Wright,  as  superintendent  of  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company,  began 
making  carpets  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever  before  been  tried  in  America. 
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The  industry  spread  to  Connecticut  and  to  New  York,  and  by  1845  the  Utter 
State  had  a  dozen  factories.  Erastus  Bigelow,  by  inventing  a  perfecting  p< 
loom,  reduced  the  cost  of  weaving  ingrains  from  twenty-two  cents  to  three  C 
a  yard.  Other  inventors  aided  the  development,  and  by  1870  the  annual  product 
of  carpets  in  the  United  States  was  $47,770,193.  in  1805  then;  were  12."*  manu- 
facturers, using  8,300  power  looms,  in  the  carpet  industry.  The  product  was  worth 
$50,000,000.  At  first  the  designs  in  American  carpets,  were  mostly  copies  ol  tin; 
foreign  article,  but  in  the  past  few  years  designs  originating  in  America  have 
caught  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Works. 

In  colonial  days  few  carriages  were  made  in  America.  In  1770  there  were 
but  eighty-five  passenger  vehicles  in  the  City  of  New  York.  These  vehicles 
were  imported  from  England  and  were  costly,  cumbersome  things.  The  bard- 
ships  of  the  Revolution  brought  into  use  the  two-wheeled  chaise.  Tiny  were 
cheap.  A  demand  for  them  caused  factories  to  spring  up  all  over  New  England . 
and  in  PhP  idelphia  and  Wilmington.  The  making  of  chaises  was  superseded  by 
buggy  building.  The  buggy  was  invented  in  America,  which  still  leads  the 
world  in  the  building  of  that  article. 

In  1791  there  were  only  1,905  miles  of  post  road  in  the  country,  but  as  the 
country  grew,  more  and  better  roads  were  opened  and,  as  a  result,  the  wagon  and 
carriage  industry  throve.  From  New  England  and  New  York,  where  small 
carriage  and  wagon  shops  were  open  in  1740,  the  industry  advanced  with  the 
frontier. 

At  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  first  stage  coaches  were  built,  and  later 
in  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  celebrated  Concord  coach  appeared.  Louis  Downing,  who 
began  in  Concord  in  1815,  was  the  pioneer  coach  and  wagon  builder.  ^  Farmers' 
wagons,  although  made  in  village  shops  from  the  earliest  days,  came  into  great 
demand  with  the  opening  of  the  Western  States. 

Carriage  and  "Wagon  Trade  of  the  United  States,  1890. 

Number  of  establishments 4,571 

Number  ef  workmen  employed 62,594 

Number  of  all  other  employes.. 5t;,.)j.) 

Officers,  firm  members  and  clerks 6,068 

Capital  employed ^'fsMS 

Wages  of  employes iS'JS'Si 

Value  of  all  products 102,6tiO,341 

Chemicals. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  chemicals  used  in  this  country  were  imported 
wholly  from  Europe.  In  1810,  8,000  pounds  of  copperas  were  made  in  Vermont : 
in  Marvland,  in  1813,  alum  was  made;  oil  of  vitriol  was  manufactured  in  170;?  at 
Philadelphia;  in  Baltimore,  chemicals,  paints  and  medicines  were  made  in  1813. 
These  meagre  reports  form  the  only  record  of  the  chemical  industry  prior  to 
1820.  In  that  year  the  census  reported  two  chemical  establishments  in  New  ^i  ork 
City.  By  1830  the  business  had  grown  to  thirty  firms,  with  a  capital  of  (1,168,000 
for  the  whole  nation. 

Census  Report,  1890. 

Number  of  establishments  reporting — «»2 

Capital  invested PiSiunEs 

Miscellaneous  expenses *  ^"JJIfiS 

Number  of  employes q0  fS^S 

Total  wages iiofi!621960 

Cost  of  materials  used ciwTml 

Value  of  products — - l"  ' 

Sulphuric  acid  is  the  foremost  chemical  product  of  this  country.  In  1890, 
105  establishments,  producing  1,384,776,972  pounds  yearly,  were  reported 

The  248  textile  (printed  and  dyed  cloth)  factories  consumed,  in  1880, 
$19,686,663  in  chemicals  and  dyestuffs. 

In  1890  the  United  States  produced  gun  powder  and  other  explosives  to  tin 
value  of  $10,993,191.  The  gradual  loss  of  fertility  ^/oil  i^any  of  the  States 
has  lead  to  the  establishing  of  fertilizer  factories  and,  in  1880,  almost  2,000,000 
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pounds  of  fertilizers,  chemically  prepared,  were  used  to  enrich  12,658,700  acres  of 
land.     About  $40,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  fertilizer  is  used  every  year  in 

the  United  States.  ■  .         .  ~~  -mo  htq   l„.\i 

In  1880  the  value  of  sulphuric  acid  made  m  this  country  was  $o,198,978,  and 
of  paints,  colors  and  varnishes,  $52,908,252. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Trade. 
At  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  about  1830,  to  supply  the  sailors  of  whaling  crafts 
with  wearing  apparel  for  their  long  voyages,  local  merchants  kept  on  sale  ready- 
made  suits.  The  novelty  spread  to  New  York,  and,  in  1831,  George  Opdyke, 
once  mavor  of  the  city,  began  to  manufacture  clothing  on  Hudson  street.  This 
was  the  "'forerunner  of  numerous  factories  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut. The  product  was  sold  mostly  in  the  South  and  West.  In  May,  1861,  a 
New  York  firm  received  an  order  from  the  United  States  Government  for 
$1,250,000  worth  of  clothing  for  the  army.  This  demand  for  army  cloth  caused 
the  price  to  rise  from  seventy-six  cents  a  yard  to  $1.50  within  a  few  months;  as 
a  result  the  soldier's  overcoat  rose  from  $6.00  to  $10.00.  In  1890  the  following 
figures  indicated  the  extent  of  the  clothing  trade :  Capital,  $154,202,672;  wages, 
$70,143,627;  materials,  $206,622,553;  product,  $308,726,786.  Of  the  woolen  cloth 
made  in  this  country  more  than  three-fourths  is  used  in  the  making  of  ready- 
made  clothing. 

The  furnishing  goods  trade  first  became  noticeable  in  1822,  when  Luke 
Davies  opened  a  store,  corner  William  and  John  streets,  in  New  York.  The 
name  "furnishing  goods"  was  first  used  by  Mr.  Davies.  A  demand  for  custom 
shirts,  mainly  from  southern  planters,  caused  shirt  factories  to  come  to  life  in 
New  York  about  1832.  Suspenders,  ties,  etc.,  followed,  and  in  1840  a  new 
industry  was  on  the  census  report.  One  of  the  early  manufacturers  of  shirts  was 
Winchester,  inventor  of  the  celebrated  rifle.  He  was  first  a  carpenter  and  later  a 
shirt  maker,  turning  out  2,000  dozen  a  week;  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he 
began  to  manufacture  fire  arms,  and  soon  possessed  a  great  fortune. 

Confectionery  Trade. 

In  1816  there  were  twenty  confectioners  in  Philadelphia.  Boston  and  New 
York  had  several  confectioners  each  in  1S28.  The  business,  at  first  in  the  hands 
of  Frenchmen,  is  now  controlled  by  Americans.  Sebastian  Chauveau  and  Paul 
Lajas  were  famous  for  their  candies  in  1831;  their  shops  in  Philadelphia  were 
centers  of  interest.  In  1890  there  were  2,921  establishments,  employing  27,212 
hands,  at  an  expense  of  $11,633,448  in  wages.  The  value  of  the  product  was 
$55,997,101.  In  1895  the  United  States  exported  confections  to  the  value  of 
$712,552. 

Copper  and  Brass. 

In  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  in  Connecticut,  the  brass-rolling  industry  is  repre- 
sented by  ten  great  corporations  that  employ  8,200  persons.  From  that  source 
comes  half  the  quantity  of  rolled  brass  used  in  America. 

The  industry  there  began  about  sixty-five  years  ago.  In  nearly  all  Connecti- 
cut towns  there  are  brass  foundries,  and  much  of  the  country's  copper  is  shipped 
to  that  State  to  become  brass.  In  the  brass  and  copper  industry  14,350  persons 
are  at  work. 

The  annual  consumption  of  copper  in  the  United  States  is  191,000,000  pounds. 
The  annual  product  of  the  brass  foundries  is  valued  at  $36,400,000. 

Cordage  Industry. 

Rope  making  was  begun  in  Boston,  in  1642.  John  Harrison,  a  rope  maker, 
was  invited  to  Boston  from  Salisbury,  on  the  building  of  the  ship  Trial,  to  make 
rope  required  for  the  rigging.  Harrison  had  a  monopoly  of  the  business  until 
1663,  when  John  Heyman  became  his  competitor.  In  1793  a  bounty  from  the 
State  caused  the  craft  to  prove  attractive,  and  thereafter  Massachusetts  had  many 
rope  makers.  Wherever  there  were  ships  rope  makers  were  necessary,  and  by 
1S50  the  industry  was  doing  well  in  every  seaport.  Prior  to  1850  the  spun  yarns 
used  in  cordage  came  from  Russia,  but  American  inventive  genius  soon  made 
machines  that  rendered  such  importation  unnecessary.  In  1895  there  were 
10.000  spindles  in  the  cordage  industry  and  the  product  was  valued  at  $12,000,000. 
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Commerce  of  New  York. 

.t  JnVnmn^6  0fP?L%f^eW  7°rk  fact°rics  w<*  valued  at  $250,000  and  In  1 
at  $600,000,000.     In  1832  the  valuation  of  imports  for  New  York  was  853  211 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  nation  $47,815,861.    The  commercial  houie*  and 
contents  burned  in  New  York  in  1832  were  worth  $18,000  000 

«Qe*°A{~hcei?0mmer0e  °f  the  nati0n  ln  1893'  $1,652,352,534,  New  York's  share 
«fcooo,4o/  ,o41. 

Over  6,000  vessels  arrive  in  New  York  yearly  from  foreign  parts.    The  < 
ing  trade  centering  in  New  York  has  14,000  sailing  craft  and  2,000  steam  vet 

Cotton. 

The  export  of  cotton  in  our  early  history  was  of  trifling  importance:  boteieht 
hags  were  sent  to  England  in  1784.  In  1790  two  cotton  mills,  one  in  South  ( !aro- 
lina  and  one  in  Rhode  Island,  were  established.  Before  the  mills  were  put  up 
cotton  was  .pun  in  households.  In  the  house  of  Thomas  Jefferson  over  2  000 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  were  spun  in  one  year  for  domestic  purposes.  To  prevent 
Americans  from  engaging  in  cotton  cloth  making  Parliament  imposed  a  fine  of 
£o00  on  everyone  exporting  the  required  machinery  to  America.  In  1786  Massa- 
chusetts gave  £200  to  two  brothers  for  establishing  carding  and  spinning  ma- 
chinery; while  in  Georgia,  in  1792,  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  the 
cotton  gin.  This  machine,  for  separating  the  seed  from  the  lint,  caused  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  to  increase  enormously.  In  1790  the  crop  was  2,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1796  10,000,000,  and  in  1820  160,000,000  pounds. 

In  1801  the  price  of  cotton  was  44  cents  a  pound;  it  fell  from  year  to  year, 
selling  in  1839  at  13£  cents.  The  Southern  States,  having  the  necessary  soil  and 
slave  labor,  went  into  the  cotton  raising  business,  while  the  New  England  States, 
with  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skilled  white  labor,  turned  the  product  into  cloth. 

Cotton  Acreage  and  Value  of  Crop. 


Year. 

Acres. 

Value  of 
Crop. 

Number       Pounds 
I'.ales.         pel  A.  i  e. 

1875-76 

11,635,000 
11,500,000 
11,825,000 
12,240,000 
12,680,000 
16,123,000 
16,851,000 
16,276,000 
16,780,000 
17,426,000 
18,379,444 
18,581.012 
18,961,897 
19,362,073 
19,979,040 
20,583,935 
20,555,387 
18,057.9-24 
19,684,000 
23,687,950 

$399,445,168 
252,602,340 
255,768,165 
236,586,031 
313,696,452 
356,524.911 
304,298,744 
327,938,137 
288,803,902 
287,253.972 
313,723;080 
298,504.215 
336,433,653 
344,069,801 
373,161.831 
429,792.047 
391,424,716 
284,279,066 
294,495,711 

4,632,000 
4,474,000 
4.774.000 
6,074.000 
5,761,000 
6,606,000 
5,456,000 
6,950,000 
5,713,000 
6,706,000 
6,575,000 
6,499,000 
7,047,000 
6,939,000 
7.297,000 
8.674.000 
9,0 IS. 000 
6,664,000 
7.532,000 
9,837,000 

7.200.1HK) 

1876-77 

1877-78.--   



1878-79 

1879-80 



1880-81 

1881-82 . 

1882-83-- . 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

165 

1888-89        

163 

1889-90              .-  

1890-91                               ---     

104 

1891-92                                

•203 

1892-93                                 -" 

173 

1893-94                                      ---   

181 

1894-95                             

1895  96 

20,190.675 
23,11S,154 

111 

1896-97 

In  19  years,  from  1S75  to  1894,  the  South  received  for  cotton  $U.300,0iXUKr. 
The  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  in  the  20  years  ending  August  3; . 
1895,  was  $4,200,000,000.  In  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country 
$400,000,000  is  invested.  The  number  of  spindles  is  17.000,000,  divided  as  fol- 
lows:  Massachusetts,  6,755,000;  Rhode  Island,  2,000.000;  Now  Hampshire, 
1,350,000;  Connecticut,  1,088,000;  Maine,  945,000;  South  Carolina,  730,000; 
North  Carolina,  703,000;  New  York,  673,000;  Georgia,  569,000:  New  Jersey, 
419,000;  Pennsylvania,  424,000;  Alabama,  240.000.  In  1890  221,683  employes 
were  in  cotton  mills,  receiving  $69,4S9.272  in  yearly  wages.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  cotton  crop  is  shipped  to  Europe  annually.  The  value  of  the  manufactured 
product  in  the  United  States  in  1S90  was  $207,9S1.724. 
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Cotton  Seed  Oil  Industry. 

In  1783  the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures 
and  Commerce  reported  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  oil  in  the  cotton  seed  But 
nothing  was  done  to  extract  the  oil;  and  prior  to  1855  the  refuse  seed  was  heaped 
about  the  gins  like  waste  saw-dust.  From  1834  to  1847  many  experiments  in 
reducing  the  seed  were  made;  and  one  of  the  experimenters  Frederick  Good, 
of  New  Orleans,  often  displayed  a  tiny  bottle  of  cotton  seed  oil  that  he  said  cost 
him  $12,000.  Mr.  Paul  Aldige,  of  New  Orleans,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  seed 
in  a  mill  in  1S55.  A  mill  for  reducing  seed  to  oil  was  built  in  Providence,  K.  I., 
in  185G.  For  the  past  forty  years  the  industryhassteadilygrown,andinl894over 
$10,000,000  was  paid  for  the  formerly  worthless  seed  by  the  mills.  In  1894  the 
United  States  exported  cotton  seed  oil  to  the  value  of  $6,008,405.  One  concern 
in  1890  produced  from  cotton  seed  over  $20,000,000  worth  of  oil.  products. 

Distilleries. 

In  our  early  history  distilling  was  carried  on  mainly  by  farmers.  In  1791, 
when  the  first  internal  revenue  tax  was  imposed  on  spirits,  about  3,000,000  gal- 
lons were  produced  annually  from  grain.  The  tax,  although  but  9  cents  a 
gallon,  caused  a  rebellion  in  Pennsylvania.  The  tax  at  present  is  $1.10  per 
gallon.  The  revenue  from  distilled  spirits  collected  by  the  Government  in  the 
past  ten  years  aggregated  $1,000,000,000.  About  25,000,000  gallons  of  Kentucky 
whiskey  is  consumed  yearly.  Rye  whiskey  is  distilled  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
laud  and  West  Virginia;  in  these  three  States  33,864,000  gallons  were  in  bond  in 
1895.  Tennessee,  where  whiskey  is  made  from  wheat,  had  in  bond  in  1895 
1,194,000  gallons.  The  Kentucky  whiskey  got  its  name,  Bourbon,  from  Bourbon 
county,  where  much  of  it  is  distilled  from  corn  and  rye.  Of  ordinary  spirits 
Illinois  produced  in  1895  21,000,000 gallons;  Ohio,  7,000,000  gallons, and  Indiana, 
7,000,000  gallons.  From  California  comes  more  than  one-half  the  fruit  brandy 
distilled  in  the  United  States.  In  February,  1895,  the  grain  distilleries  used 
85,237  bushels  of  grain  daily;  half  the  grain  used  was  corn.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1895,  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  alcoholic  liquor  was  $79,862,627; 
in  1791  the  income  of  the  Government  from  the  same  source  was  about  $250,000. 

In  the  arts  about  12,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  consumed  yearly; 
1,500,000  gallons  are  used  in  making  cologne. 

Drug  Industry. 

The  drug  industry  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced  to  John  Fair,  who 
began  the  making  of  quinine  in  Philadelphia  in  1820.  Cinchona  bark  brought 
to  this  country  from  Peru  early  in  the  century  yielded  two  alkaloids — quinine 
and  cinchonine.  Prior  to  1854  the  United  States  supplied  most  of  the  world 
with  the  products  of  cinchona  bark.  About  half  the  quinine  now  used  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  Europe;  the  latter  country  getting  its  bark  from  Java, 
Ceylon,  India  and  Africa.  The  National  Formulary  and  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia mention  1,429  articles  that  an  apothecary  ought  to  keep  to  supply  cus- 
tom; it  is  therefore  impossible  to  treat  this  industry  in  detail.  Alizarine,  the 
coloriug  principle  of  madder  root,  was  made  in  this  country  in  1895  to  the  value 
of  $20,000,000. 

By  machinery  a  pharmacist  can  now  make  100,000  pills  a  day. 

In  1895  270  wholesale  druggists  represented  a  capital  of  $50,000,000;  eleven 
were  worth  $1,000,000  each.  In  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
there  are  411  members.  -^ 

The  manufacture  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  equals  $20,000,000  yearly. 

In  1830  we  exported  $130,238  worth  of  drugs  and  in  1894,  $S. 000,000. 

We  sent  to  China  in  1894  ginseng  root  to  the  amount  of  $826,713. 

In  1S95  we  imported  $718,000  worth  of  opium  and  $342,348  worth  of  cinchona 
bark. 

Of  oil  of  peppermint  we  sent  to  Europe  in  1895  $244,716  worth  or  93,879 
pounds. 

Dry  Goods. 

In  1795  about  $25,000,000  in  dry  goods  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  same  year  the  domestic  product  was  about  $12,000,000.  There  were 
no  facilities  for  making  cloths  worth  mentioning  until  1807.    From  1795  to  1800 
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almost  $-212,000,000  in  dry  goods  were  shipped  from  Europe  to  the  United  Si 
As  factories  for  making  cotton  goods  sprang  up  in  New  England  the  Import* 
gradually    declined.    In    1810    our  product    in  cottons  and   woolens  equaled 
lf?!->°2&?SSA " forty   years   later    (1850)    we   Produ«ed   of  the  same  material* 

3)112,000,000. 

In  1SG0  the  textile  products  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  $21 5  000  000 

In  1864  one  house  of  New  York  sold  over  $72,000,000  worth  of  dry  goods. 

In  1880  the  textile  products  of  the  year  amounted  to  $533,000,00(f:  imports 
of  dry  goods  for  the  same  year,  $130,000,000. 

For  1890  the  census  report  of  domestic  textile  products  was  $722,000,000  and 
imports  of  dry  goods  $156,000,000,  or  $878,000,000  of  textiles  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  one  year. 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Industry. 

In  1795,  in  the  hands  of  philosophical  investigators,  scattered  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Bologna,  were  a  few  pieces  of  electrical  apparatus  from  which,  in  one 
century,  have  come  a  half-dozen  inventions,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  etc.,  that  have  wrought  marvelous  changes  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  telegraph  system  of  the  United  States  has  a  capitalization  of  $200,000,- 
000,  In  1S94  the  investments  in  telephony  amounted  to  $77,500,000.  The  cable 
wires  are  made  in  England  and  Germany. 

In  England  about  $35,000,000  is  invested  in  electric  lighting  as  compared  with 
$300,000,000  in  the  United  States. 

These  vast  industries  are  the  result  of  the  inventive  skill  of  Morse,  Bell, 
Edison,  Brush,  Elihu  Thompson,  Weston,  Wood,  Hochhausen,  Tesla,  Stanley, 
Bradley  and  Steinmetz,  all  of  whom  were  either  born  in  or  drew  their  inspira- 
tion from  the  United  States. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  made  by  twenty  factories,  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  75,000  daily.    A  lamp  lasts  from  600  to  800  hours. 

The  carbon  points  for  arc  lamps,  at  first  imported  from  France,  are  now  made 
here  in  enormous  quantities;  the  price  is  $10 per  1000.  The  largest  carbon  point 
factory  is  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  occupies  seventeen  acres  of  "ground.  Motors 
are  made  mostly  in  Pennsylvania.  Apparatus  for  electric  elevators  is  made  in  a 
half-dozen  cities.  In  18S7  in  the  United  States  there  were  but  thirteen  small 
electric  railroads;  in  1895  there  were  900  with  11,000  miles  of  track  and  $750,000,000 
capital.  In  all  Europe  there  are  less  than  100  electric  roads.  The  industries 
using  electrical  apparatus  are  too  various  to  be  recorded  here  in  detail. 

There  is  about  $1,500,000,000  invested  in  electrical  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States.  _, 

Express. 

After  the  completion  of  a  railroad  between  New  York  and  Boston  residents 
of  the  two  cities  acquired  the  habit  of  sending  by  the  train  conductor  or  brake- 
man  small  parcels  destined  for  some  town  on  the  route.  The  business  became 
an  annoyance  and  led  to  the  discharge,  from  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railway, 
of  conductor  William  F.  Harnden.  In  1838  Harnden  and  James  W.  Hale,  propri- 
etor of  a  Wall  street  reading-room,  effected  a  deal  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies forming  the  through  line  via  Providence,  and  en  March  4,  1S39,  an 
"express  service''  between  New  York  and  Boston  was  in  .operation.  Alvin 
Adams  began  his  express  business  on  the  Norwich  line  between  New  York  and 
Boston  in  1840.  The  express  service  extended  with  the  railroads;  and  by  ISO") 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  and  the 
western  cities  were  connected  with  one  another  by  express.  At  first  the  express 
companies  carried  letters;  but  the  Government  stopped  them. 

In  1854  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  Express  was  established  between  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  This  concern  did  an  enormous  business  in  carrying 
bullion  by  stage  coach;  and,  under  the  name  of  Overland  Mail  Company,  carried 
the  United  States  mail  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Pacific  Coast  until  the 
finishing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

At  present  a  few  great  companies  do  the  express  business  of  the  nation.  In 
1893  $2,500,000,000  was  shipped  by  individuals  and  $1,500,000,000  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  a  total  of  $4,000,000,000  in  money  was  transported  by  express  companies 
in  the  United  States.  , 

The  express  routes  cover  200.000  miles;  number  of  packages  earned  yearly. 
100,000,000;  employe's,  50,000;  horses,  15,000;  vehicles,  G.000;  capital  of  the 
companies,  $G0,000.000.  
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Fish  Foods. 

In  every  port  there  is  a  fishing  fleet.  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  does  a  fish 
busineSB  of  $5,000,000  annually .  About  91,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  fish  in- 
dustry in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  the  value  of  the  product  in 
1 895  'was  $20,000,000  of  which  $12,500,000  was  for  oysters.  lu  1876  vessels  from 
United  Stales  ports  took  fish  as  follows: 

Codfi<h  --     ---  --     -  ---  71, 379,000 pounds. 

Mackerel"""--""" 30,542,500        " 

lierriiiK  22,328,700 

other  nVn".:: iVK40    !! 

Fresh  fish,  not  cured 99,677,911 

In  1S90  163,34S  persons  and  7,257  vessels  were  engaged  in  fishing.  The  yearly 
product  is  valued  at  $45,000,000.  From  1883  to  1890  about  27,706,95S  salmon 
were  canned  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Flour. 

Flour  is  sent  from  the  United  States  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  1895 
from  Minneapolis  alone  2,377,090  barrels  were  exported.  On  Manhattan  Island 
Francois  Molemacker  made  flour  from  a  horse-mill  in  1626.  Mills  driven  by  the 
wind  were  started  in  Dorchester  and  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1628.  The 
first  water-mill  was  put  up  by  Israel  Stoughton  at  Dorchester  in  1634.  Although 
the  first  wheat  was  brought  to  America  in  1602,  forty  years  later  flour  was  being 
exported  to  Portugal.  Just  after  the  Revolution  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  there 
were  130  flour  mills  and  Wilmington  sent  to  Europe  20,000  barrels  a  year.  The 
flour  center  was  next  at  Baltimore,  gradually  going  west,  until  at  present  it  is  at 
Minneapolis. 

In  1835  Rochester  mills  turned  out  5,000  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

In  1860  more  than  half  the  flour  of  the  nation  was  produced  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

In  1815  a  steam  flour-mill  began  operations  in  Cincinnati:  that  was  the  first 
attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  at  flour  making  in  the  West. 

In  1894  the  following  cities  were  the  twelve  great  milling  centers. 


Cities. 

(  Barrels. 

Cities. 

Barrels. 

9,400,535 
2,946,292 
1,656,645 
1,576,064 
1.292,565 
869,500 

725,390 

690,096 
444,000 

420,373 

Buffalo— Niagara  Falls 

402,000 

335,821 

For  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1895,  we  exported  $120,000,000  in 
flour;  of  that  amount  Great  Britain  got  $73,000,000;  Latin  America,  $23,000,000; 
and  the  Orient,  $5,000,000. 

The  United  States  flour  product  in  1850  was  $135,000,000,  and  in  1890,  $514,- 
000,000. 

In  one  hundred  years  (1795-1895)  we  exported  flour  to  the  value  of  $1,700,- 
000,000. 

Minnesota  is  first  in  flour;  her  product  in  1S90  was  worth  $60,000,000;  she  is 
followed  in  consecutive  order  by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Indiana.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Fruit. 

At  first  the  grocer  was  also  the  fruit  merchant  of  the  cities  of  America.  As 
the  many  fruits  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  added  to  the 
domestic  product  the  need  of  special  dealers  became  manifest.  In  1S04  the 
schooner  Reynard  brought  to  New  York  from  the  West  Indies  thirty  bunches  of 
bananas.  By  sailing  vessel  from  Sicily  a  cargo  of  oranges  reached  New  York  in 
1832.  In  those  days  such  an  occurrence  kept  gossips  busy  for  weeks.  In  1894 
we  exported  $2,299,006  worth  of  fruit,  mostly  apples,  and  for  the  same  year  im- 
ported $17,353,559,  mostly  bananas,  oranges,  dried  fruits  and  cocoanuts.  The 
fruit  business  amounts   to  $50,000,000  yearly.      California  annually  produces 
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2,500,000  boxes  of  oranges,  and  Florida  6,000,000  boxes.  As  every  State  in  the 
Union  grows  fruit  of  some  sort  and  transportation  facilities  aid  the  merchant  Id 
getting  the  product  the  business  flourishes  in  all  American  cities. 

Furniture. 

The  furniture  factory  grew  out  of  the  cabinet  shop.     When  the   cabinet- 
maker took  to  using  steam,  and  later  the  circular  saw  (Philadelphia,  1815-1 
his  shop  became  a  factory. 

In  1850  $15,000,000  worth  of  furniture  was  made  by  37,000  hands. 

Walnut  and  mahogany,  gotten  from  Central  America,  were  the  only  woods 
used  in  eastern  factories  prior  to  1840.  The  great  forests  of  the  West  tempt<<l 
manufacturers  to  that  region,  and  by  1860  native  woods,  oak,  ash,  walnut,  etc., 
were  being  made  into  furniture  in  a  half-dozen  western  States.  In  1S70  the 
value  of  the  furniture  made  in  the  Uuited  States  was  $68,500,000;  and  iu  1800 
$86,362,685.  Furniture  making  in  excess  of  $4,000,000  yearly  is  carried  on  in  the 
following  cities : 

New  York $15,661,491 

Chicago 14,764, 4Hf> 

Philadelphia H,2HH,2:V4 

Grand  Rapids 5,W,-_>40 

Boston 5,455,389 

Cincinnati 5,339,394 

St.  Louis 4,461,546 

Furs. 

Prior  to  180S  the  fur  business  of  America  was  done  mostly  by  companies 
chartered  in  England  and  Holland,  but  in  that  year  John  Jacob  Astor  formed  the 
American  Fur  Company.  It  had  a  line  of  stations  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Columbia  river.  Other  Americans  profited  by  Astor's  example,  and  the  foreign 
companies  moved  into  British  America.    Astor  died  leaving  $20,000,000. 

Laclede,  Maxon  &  Company  were  dealers  in  furs  in  St.  Louis  in  1763.  The 
brothers  Chouteau  were  gathering  furs  by  the  aid  of  an  army  of  trappers  in  Mis- 
souri in  1808. 

The  trappers  employed  by  large  fur-houses  slaughtered  animals  so  rapidly 
that  the  supply  threatened  to  give  out.  Between  1S71  and  1874  over  4,500.000 
buffalo  were  killed.  The  fur  business  has  broadened  with  the  nation,  and  since 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  fur-seal  fishery  of  that  region  has  become  a  source  of 
great  wealth. 

From  1870  to  1S90  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  paid  to  the  United  States 
$50,000  a  year  and  $2  for  each  seal  taken  for  the  sole  privilege  of  fishing  for 
seals  in  Alaska.  The  present  lessee  from  the  Government  is  the  North  American 
Commercial  Company.  It  pays  $60,000  a  year  and  $2  for  each  seal  for  the  privi- 
lege. The  seal  skins,  in  casks  holding  from  200  to  300  each,  are  shipped  through 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  to  London.  At  the  latter  city  they  are  sold  pub- 
licly to  the  highest  bidder.  From  1868  to  1890  2,412,000  seal  skins  from  Alaska 
were  sold  in  London.  The  annual  collection  of  furs  on  United  States  territory  is 
as  follows:  Badger,  5,000;  bear,  15,000;  beaver,  200,000;  buffalo,  no  account; 
fisher,  12,000;  fox,  all  kinds,  150,000;  marten,  130.000;  mink,  250.000;  muskrat. 
3,000.000;  opossum,  250,000;  raccoon,  500.000;  sea  otter, 2,000;  skunk,  550,000.  In 
1890  there  were  484  fur  establishments  in  the  nation,  of  which  281  are  in  New 
York.    The  yearly  value  of  the  product  of  the  whole  nation  is  $21,000,000. 

Gas  Industry. 

Artificial  gas  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  by  David  Melville,  who  iu 
1806  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  illuminated  his  house  aud  the  space  in  front  of  it  by  gas 
made  on  the  premises.  In  1813,  after  patenting  his  apparatus,  Melville  introduced 
gas  lio-hting  into  mills  at  Watertowu,  Mass.,  and  Providence.  The  industry  was 
stimulated  by  inventions  of  apparatus,  and  a  few  years  after  Melville  patented 
his  machine  companies  for  lighting  cities  were  beiug  orgauized  throughout  the 
nation.  Baltimore  chartered  a  gas  company  in  1816.  Boston  was  first  lighted  Dy 
£rasinlS22.  New  York  adopted  the  new  light  inlS25,  and  wasfollowed  by  Brooklyn 
and  Bristol,  R.  I.  The  New  Orleans  Gas-Light  Company  was  chartered  in  1836. 
In  1S59  there  were  297  companies  capitalized  at  $42,861,174;  in  1898 the  capital  in 
the  business  was  nearly  $400,000,000.     Brown's  "Directory  of  American   Gas 
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Oompaniea"  givea  999  as  the  number  of  plants  in  America;  these  figures  represent 

°  I°QVthe  United  States  about  2,000,000  premises  are  illuminated  bygas.  The 
yearly  consumption  of  gas  in  New  York  City  is  about  12,000,000  cubic  feet.  New 
processes  of  making  gas  and  the  opening  of  gas  wells  has  so  cheapened  the  fluid 
that  cooking  is  done  and  engines  run  with  it,  and  its  general  value  to  the  com- 
mercial anefdomestic  world  increased  a  thousandfold. 

In  1894  the  people  of  the  United  States  spent  $S0,000,000  for  gas. 

Glass  Industry. 

The  first  "-lass  made  in  America  was  the  work  of  eight  Poles  and  Germans 
who  accompanied  Captain  Newport  on  his  second  voyage  from  England  to 
America  in  1608.  They  had  a  small  plant  at  Jamestown,  which  was  destroyed  at 
the  massacre  in  1622.  In  August,  1683,  in  a  letter  from  William  Penn  to  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  a  glass  works  was  mentioned  as  existing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  record  of  glass  making  in  America  prior  to  the  Revolution  is  not 
trustworthy;  and  not  until  1792  was  the  industry  noticeable.  In  that  year  a 
glass  works  in  Boston  turned  out  its  first  product.  In  July,  1787,  the  privilege 
of  making  glass  in  Massachusetts  was  awarded  to  a  company,  and  all  others 
were  f orbTdden  the  business  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  $500.  The  company  was 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  its  employes  from  service  in  the  militia; 
and  the  State  agreed"  to  pay  a  bounty  on  every  set  of  glass  produced.  Despite 
such  fair  encouragement  the  company  produced  nothing  till  1792. 

At  New  Geneva,  his  settlement  on  the  Monongahela  river,  Albert  Gallatin 
commenced  making  glass  in  1797,  and  in  the  same  year  Isaac  Craig  and  James 
O'Hara  began  at  Pittsburg.  In  O'Hara's  papers,  read  after  his  death,  was  a  note 
written  by  himself  :  "To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle  at  a  cost  of  $30,000."  In 
Brooke  county,  Va.,  $20,000  worth  of  glass  was  made  in  1820.  The  glass  indus- 
try grew  with  the  nation.  A  plant  begun  in  1760  at  Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  was 
abandoned  in  1775,  the  workmen  goiug  to  Glassboro  in  the  same  State.  From  a 
small  factory  founded  there  in  1775  has  grown  a  great  business.  In  1794  Mr. 
Amelung  tried  to  induce  Congress  to  foster  his  glass  works  in  Maryland.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  but  Maryland's  output  of  $1,256,697  of  glass  in  1890  can  be 
traced  to  his  small  plant  at  Fredericton. 

In  1S93  we  produced  glass  as  follows:  Plate  glass,  $7,600,000;  window  glass, 
$10,500,000;  flint  glass,  $20,000,000;  green  and  black  glass,  $9,500,000;  making  a 
total  of  $47,600,000. 

In  1826  we  exported  $44,557  of  glass,  and  in  1895,  $946,381. 

In  glass  production  the  States  rank  as  follows:  Pennsvlvania,  $17,179,137; 
Ohio,  $5,640,182;  New  Jersey,  $5,218,152;  Indiana,  $2,995,409;  New  York, 
$2,723,019;  Marvland,  $1,256,797;  Missouri,  $1,215,529;  West  Virginia,  $945,234; 
Massachusetts,  $431,437;  other  States,  $1,065,397. 

Groceries. 

The  canning  of  fish  and  vegetables,  the  milling  of  meal  and  flour,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  have  aided  in  bringing  the  grocery  trade  from  a  rude  be- 
ginning to  its  present  position.  In  New  York  City  within  one  block  are  two 
wholesale  grocery  houses  whose  combined  sales  are  more  than  $25,000,000  an- 
nually. In  a  grocery  house  in  New  York  there  is  a  coffee  roasting  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  pounds  daily.  The  grocery  industry  includes  a  number  of 
industries;  for  example,  the  match,  starch,  sugar  industry,  etc.  Detailed  in- 
formation, therefore,  should  be  sought  under  these  special  heads. 

Hardware. 

Hardware,  like  groceries,  comprehends  a  variety  of  industries.  In  the  cat- 
alogue of  one  house  45,000  articles  are  mentioned.  The  hardware  business  in 
America  began  with  the  village  blacksmith  in  Connecticut.  He  was  the  maker 
and  repairer  of  tools  and  implements  as  well  as  the  shoer  of  horses  and  builder 
of  wagons.  Before  1850  the  hardware  sold  in  American  stores  came  from 
England.  Padlocks,  doorlocks,  screw  drivers,  cutlery,  etc.,  were  manufactured 
In  but  small  quantity  in  this  country  fifty  years  ago.  At  present  our  cutlery  is 
sold  in  England's  greatest  cutlery  center,  Sheffield.    One  large  hardware  house 
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in  the  United  States  handles  the  articles  of  3,000  manufacturers.  Bu1  3  per 
cent,  of  the  number  are  foreign  concerns.  There  are  in  the  United  States  fifteen 
manufacturers  of  door  locks  and  builders'  hardware.  They  have  $26,000,000 
capital,  employ  20,000  men,  and  turn  out  a  $20,000,000  product  yearly.  In  the 
manufacture  of  saws  there  is  $S,000,000  invested,  mostly  in  Pennsylvania;  one 
firm  in  that  State  makes  2,500  dozen  handsaws  weekly. 

In  the  making  of  "hand  agricultural  tools"  1,500  people  are  employed;  the 
annual  output  is  worth  $2,000,000. 

Forks,  hoes  and  rakes  made  in  the  United  States  are  exported  to  England, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Norwav  and  Sweden.  Pocket 
knives  are  made  in  Connecticut  and  New  York;  2,000  persons  are  employed  in 
the  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  knive«  used  here  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many. We  produce  $3,000,000  in  table  cutlery  yearly.  Fine  mechanics'  tools 
are  made  in  Rhode  Island.  They  have  no  rival  on  earth,  and  Europe  gets  bei 
supply  from  this  country.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  new  French  rifle  American 
tools  are  being  used.  In  making  wire  cloth  6,000  tons  of  steel  are  used  yearly. 
In  wire  cloth  factories  and  file  factories  there  is  a  capital  of  $0,000,000 employed. 
Every  year  $15,000,000  worth  of  nails  are  made  in  the  United  States  and  $14.- 
000,000  worth  of  barbed  wire.  We  produce  about  $10,000,000  worth  of  tin-plate 
annually.  Over  400,000  dozen  shovels  and  9,000  tons  of  horseshoe  nails  are 
made  in  this  country  every  year. 

Harness  and  Saddlery. 

Harness  and  saddlery,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  into  use  in  this  country 
with  the  horse  and  wheeled  vehicle.  At  first  the  shops  were  small,  but  as  the 
western  States  developed,  factories  were  established  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  O. 
From  1S22  to  1833  we  imported  bits,  buckles,  spurs,  stirrups,  rings,  etc.,  in 
abundance.  Seth  Boyden  was  given  in  1828  a  medal  by  the  Franklin  Institute 
for  the  first  buckles  and  bits  made  of  annealed  cast-iron.  Peter  Hayden,  at 
Auburn,  New  York,  began  to  manufacture  hames  and  saddlery  in  1828.  In  1836 
Hayden,  by  contract  with  the  State  of  Ohio,  employed  about  300  convicts  in  mak- 
ing saddlery,  hardware  and  hames.  About  1862  the  New  England  sewing 
machine  and  a  creasing  machine  were  first  used  in  harness  making,  and  so 
cheapened  manufacture  that  the  business  became  very  profitable.  In  18G3  the 
first  factory  in  this  country  for  making  harness  threads  was  established  at  Pat- 
terson, New  Jersey.    The  product  up  to  that  time  had  come  from  Ireland. 

The  hard  rubber  covered  harness  was  invented  by  Andrew  Albright,  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  in  1867.  In  1890  the  harness  and  saddlery  industry  was  rep- 
resented by  7,921  concerns,  30,326  employes,  and  an  output  of  $52,970,801.  The 
production  by  cities,  1890,  was  as  follows:  Cincinnati,  $3,636,707;  St.  Louis. 
$2,803,961;  New  York,  $1,824,729;  Louisville,  $1,572,658;  Chicago,  $1,486,266; 
Newark,  $1,323,635;  Baltimore,  $923,503. 

Hides  and  Leather. 

In  1630  the  first  tannery  in  this  country  was  in  operation  in  Virginia.  Francis 
Ingalls,  who  was  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  tanned  leather  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
1632. 

Theleather  industry  grew  with  the  shoe  industry  of  New  England :  and  in  1 S09 
a  leather  company  of  Massachusetts  had  a  capital  of  $100,000.  By  1810  the  cheap- 
ness of  bark  had  caused  tanneries  to  spring  up  everywhere.  In  that  year  w 
exported  350,000  pounds  of  leather;  and  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  tanneries 
was  $17,935,477.  In  1840  there  were  8,000  tanneries,  employing  26.000  hands,  and 
capitalized  at  $16,000,000.  In  1890  the  following  figures  indicated  the  condition 
of  the  leather  industry:  Capital,  $81, 261,696;  number  of  employes,  34.348; 
wages  paid,  $17,825,605;  cost  of  materials  used,  $100,114,806;  value  of  product, 
$13S,282,004.  , 

Over  1,600  patents  have  been  taken  out  since  1791  on  tools  and  processes  tor 
facilitating  work  in  the  leather  industiy.  In  1S94  13,250.000  cattle  were  killed  in 
the  United  States  and  their  hides  converted  into  leather  in  American  tanneries. 

In  1895  we  imported  hides  and  skins  to  the  value  of  $86,182,942. 
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Ykai:. 

IMI-OIMKI). 

EXPORTED. 

1884     

i  «8 

$7,28»,T9e 
6,829,722 

$6,792,574 
7,952,1.69 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Leather. 

Imported. 


Yeah. 


Exported. 


$6,689,506 
6,606,888 


$  9,913,369 
12,958,312 


Our  exports  of  leather  goods  rapidly  increased  after  the  duty  was  taken  off 

raw  hides. 

Ice. 

In  1799  a  cargo  of  ice  was  shipped  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina.  The 
schooner  Favorite  carried  to  Martinique,  in  1805,  130  tons  of  ice;  but  ere  it  could 
be  distributed  to  the  fever-stricken  people  of  the  island  the  sun  had  turned  it  to 
water.  In  1807  the  brig  Trident  carried  from  Boston  to  Havana  a  cargo  of  ice. 
In  1817  and  1818  Savannah,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  were  receiving  ice  from 
Boston  regularly  and  by  1833  ice  was  shipped  to  Calcutta  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
ice  gathered  from  1800  to  1S30  was  carted  from  the  small  ponds  and  lakes  to  the 
city  and  stored  in  stone  houses— the  waste  en  route  prompted  the  building  of  the 
great  store  houses  that  now  line  the  lake  and  river  shores  in  Maine,  New  York 
and  other  States.  In  some  of  the  storage  houses  90,000  tons  of  ice  can  be  stored. 
In  180G  we  exported  130  tons,  and  in  1856, 146,000  tons  of  ice.  From  the  Kenne- 
bec in  1SS0,  1,735  vessels  bore  abroad  890,364  tons  of  ice. 

The  making  of  artificial  ice  was  born  of  the  failure  of  ice  crops  in  the 
Northern  States  and  the  consequent  inability  of  Southern  cities  to  get  a  suffi- 
ciency from  that  source.  In  1880  ice  from  Norway  was  sold  in  New  York  city,  it 
being  cheaper  to  get  ice  from  such  a  distance  than  to  manufacture  it.  $30,000,- 
000  is  invested  in  the  ice  industry.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  1,500 
wagons  and  3,000  horses  are  used  in  distributing  ice. 

Near  the  city  of  New  York,  in  harvesting  season,  20,000  men  are  engaged  in 
gathering  ice,  and  in  the  summer  5,000  men  are  employed  in  its  distribution. 

For  about  268  days  in  the  year  the  ice  fleets  can  be  seen  moving  up  and  down 
the  Hudson  river  night  and  day. 

Insurance— Fire. 

The  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  still  doing  business,  was  organ- 
ized at  Philadelphia  in  1794.  When  the  famous  fire  of  1835  occurred  in  New 
York  thirty  eight  of  the  forty  companies  doing  business  in  that  city  failed.  On 
the  $118,000,000  in  property  destroyed  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  $92,000,000  was 
the  amount  T)f  insurance.  More  than  100  companies  were  compelled  to  suspend 
payment  after  the  fire.  The  fire  insurance  business  of  the  nation  for  1894  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table  : 


Alabama 

MaBka - 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois . 

Indian  Territory.- 

Indiana.    

Iowa 

Kan  eaa 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

.Maine 

Maryland.      

Massachusetts 

Michigan    - 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri.-- 


Amount 
of  Risk. 


1 
4 

32. 
377 

83 
22 1 

19 

75. 

26, 
138, 
5 
946, 
4, 
268, 
232. 
IK) 
is: 
197 

94 
214 
687 
288 
233 

37 
348 


828,364 
110,545 
310,368 
620,4-29 
813,892 
894,340 
828,297 
679,838 
148,286 
698,005 
769,873 
907,466 
661,803 
570,368 
107,483 
011,959 
109,802 
397,787 
442,627 
894,475 
414,675 
413,281 
,738,338 
,942,097 
,951,832 
,602,501 


Premiums 

$1,067,445 

23,726 

105,454 

705,398 

6,336,734 

1,422,026 

2,171,851 

176,117 

475,502 

596,775 

1,905,826 

151,079 

11,805,170 

125,614 

3,480,419 

3,867,475 

1,961,450 

2,605,337 

2,649,323 

1,477,289 

1,859,261 

7,648,298 

4,302,988 

3,680,966 

787,985 

4,903,494 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey  

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  ... 
North  Dakota ... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  ... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina-. 
South  Dakota  ... 

jTennessee. 

Texas  

iUtah 

|  Vermont 

j  Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia- -. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Amount 
of  Risk, 


107 


3,078 


45 

886 

90 

43 

18 

115 

179 

20 

33 

110 

54 

39 

255 

6 


,852,407 
,641,249 
.182,969 
;784,571 
,453,659 
,302,979 
,604,705 
,274,243 
,088,057 
,925,910 
,438,202 
,287,428 
,271,730 
,434,532 
,057,308 
,745,334 
,880,325 
,937,487 
,644,800 
,878,289 
,663,406 
,018,972 
,034,554 
,243,795 
,922,024 


Premiums. 


$  626,905 

1,816,538 

119,813 

853,963 

3,735,983 

147,579 

22,339,420 

783,751 

390,576 

6,749,335 

114,075 

936,068 

9,808,572 

940,054 

639,698 

396,047 

1,784,281 

3,217,273 

357,886 

512,612 

1,598,356 

1,181,901 

476,487 

4,237,866 

132,262 
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Insurance— Life. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  organized  in  1759,  and  the  Baltimore  Life, 
organized  in  1831,  were  the  pioneers  in  life  insurance  in  the  United  State-.  Life 
insurance,  as  it  isnow  conducted,  on  the  mutual  plan,  originated  in  New  York  in 
1843.  6 

In  1896  there  were  three  insurance  companies,  with  headquarters  in  New- 
York,  whose  combined  assets  amounted  to  more  than  $500,000,000. 

The  following  table  from  the  Massachusetts  insurance  reports,  for  1859  and 
1894,  indicates  the  progress  of  life  insurance  : 


Company. 

1859. 

1894. 

Company. 

1 860. 

1814 

New  England  Mutual .. 

$13,041,484 

2,876,591 

1,787,650 

4,210,380 

37,235,392 

22,559,177 

$  93,868,387 

52,909,932 

88,159,229 

89,877,280 

854,710,761 

209,369,528 

Connecticut  Mutual... 

National,  Vermont 

Union  Mutual 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 

Equitable,  N.  Y.._ 

$22,70134 

1,751,540 

4,368,642 

10,333,644 

808,000 

$156,666,871 

64,975,960 

36,:;  12,1)41 

61,618,676 

913,656,773 

Massachusetts  Mutual- 
Mutual  Life,N.  Y 

Mutual  Benefit,  N.  J 

The  life  insurance  business  of  the  United  States  leads  the  world;  the  excess 
of  our  business  over  that  of  Great  Britain  can  be  seen  by  glancing  at  the  figures 
for  1894. 

Insurance  Statistics  for  1894. 


Total  insurance  in  force  December  31, 1894 

Total  number  of  policies  in  force  December  31, 1894 

Total  income  from  premiums  1894 

Total  income  from  interest  1894 

Total  income  from  all  sources  1894 

Payments  for  death  claims 

Payments  for  commissions $29,854,751 

Expenses  of  managements --  13,672,918 

Total  liabilities  December  31, 1894 

Total  surplus  December  31, 1894 

Total  assets  December  31, 1894 

Total  number  of  companies  reporting 


United  States 
32  Offices  Only. 

(J  rent 
Britain. 

$4,675,583,046 

1,780,307 

$205,132,044 

51,492,434 

256,624,478 

78,313,162 

43,527,669 
916,591,138 
139,740.544 

$2,500,030,330 

No  report. 

$91,391,415 

37,662,580 

129,053,995 

63,874,645 

12,522,145 

1,056,331,682 

32 

1,038,626,036 

88 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Before  1795  little  iron  was  made  in  the  United  States;  but  as  the  severance 
from  England  compelled  the  people  to  use  their  own  resources,  forges  sprang  up 
in  all  the  States  where  wood  and  ore  were  plentiful.  The  charcoal  iron  of 
earlier  days  was  used  largely  in  hollow  ware  and  iron  castings  for  domestic 
service.  James  M.  Swank,  historian  of  the  iron  industry,  mentions  1810  as  the 
first  year  in  which  a  statistical  account  of  the  industry  was  taken.  In  1S10  Wf 
produced  of  pig  and  cast  iron  53,908  tons;  wrought  and  malleable  iron  of  nil 
kinds,  27,105  tons;  total  value  of  product,  $6,0S1,374.  Of  this  amount  $3,473,748 
was  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Now 
Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  turned  out  531  tons  of  steel. 
worth  '$81,147.  This  was  what  is  termed  high-carbon  or  tool-steel,  a  result  of 
the  cementation  or  blister  method.  _. . 

In  1820  the  value  of  the  iron  output  was:  Pig  or  cast  iron.  (3,330,275; 
wrought  iron,  $4,640;  total,  $6,870,944.  In  1830  the  pig-iron  and  castings 
amounted  to  $4,757,403;  wrought-iron,  $16,737,251;  total,  $21,494,654.  In  1830  it 
cost  $40  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig-iron  and  $50  for  a  ton  of  wrought-iron. 

To  turn  out  286.603  tons  of  iron,  in  1840,  804  blast  furnaces  were  kept  going. 
The  Franklin  Institute  in  1835  offered  a  gold  medal  "to  the  person  who  shall 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  the  greatest  quantity  of  iron  from  ore  during 
the  vear  using  no  other  fuel  than  anthracite  coal,  the  quantity  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  tons  "  The  medal  was  not  won,  for  not  until  July  4, 1S40,  atiCatasauqua. 
was  pig-iron  produced  successfully  by  the  use  of  anthracite  coal.    Mr.  David 
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Tbomafl    who  introduced  anthracite  coal  into  iron  making,  also  first  used  water 
power  Id  operating  a  -hot  blast."    These  two  innovations  gave  the  industry  a 

!  \u"  Lowe  1*1,  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  in  1846,  raw  bituminous  coal  first  came 
into  086  in  iron  making;  at  about  the  same  date  Connellsville  coke  was  used  for 
the  first  Lime  in  a  blast  furnace,  in  Alleghany  county,  Maryland. 

Steam  displaced  water-power  in  iron-mills,  between  1840  and  lboO,  it  be- 
came possible  for  American  furnaces  to  compete  with  English  furnaces  in  sup- 
plying iron  for  Americau  railroads;  and  as  a  result  the  industry  became  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  nation. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousaud  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  tons  of 
pig-iron,  the  output  of  377  furnaces,  was  the  product  of  1850;  and  for  that  year 
$22. 620, '271  worth  of  steel  is  recorded. 

It  cost  less  to  transport  ore  to  the  fuel  than  fuel  to  the  ore;  and  the  location 
of  furnaces  some  distance  from  the  ore  supply,  but  next  to  the  coal  beds,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  this  fact.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  rarely  found  together.  In  1860 
kt  American  cast-steel  is  hardly  known  in  the  market,"  wrote  the  editor  of  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopedia.  The  war  was  an  advantage  to  the  iron  industry.  To  supply 
armor-plates  for  vessels  and  material  for  arms  furnaces  were  ablaze  night  and 
day.  Although  Bessemer  patented  his  process  of  converting  pig-iron  into  steel 
in  1855,  several  years  elapsed  before  it  came  into  use. 

At  Steelton,  Peun.,  in  June,  1867,  the  Bessemer  process  was  first  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Penn.,  in  August,  1867, 
rolled  the  first  steel  rails  in  the  United  States;  ingots  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company,  at  Steelton,  were  used. 

In  1867  the  product  of  Bessemer  steel  for  the  country  was  3,000  tons. 

In  1803  we  produced  4,168,435  tons  of  Bessemer  steel. 

Pij?-Iron  Produced  in  the  United  States. 


Year  1870. 

Year  1880. 

Year  1890. 

Tons. 

34,471 

1,311,649 

184,540 

522,161 

Tons. 

30,957 

2,401,093 

350,436 

995,335 

3,200 

Tons. 

33,781 

5,216,591 

1,780,909 

2,522,351 

26,147 

In  1S94  6,657,38S  tons  of  pig-iron  was  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Jewelry  Industry. 

The  early  settlers  in  the  American  colonies  found  little  pleasure  in  per- 
sonal adornment;  and  the  silver  and  goldsmiths  sold  their  wares,  trinkets  and 
snuff  boxes  to  the  Indian  chiefs.  The  whites  gradually  caught  from  the  Indians 
the  habit  of  using  snuff;  and  as  a  consequence  little  silver  and  gold  receptacles 
for  the  strong  brown  dust  came  into  general  use.  In  3774,  after  defending  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  presented  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  citizenship  by  the  corporation.  The  gold  box,  ornamented  with 
precious  stones,  that  held  the  document  was  the  work  of  a  New  York  jeweler. 
The  procession  that  turned  out  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  17S8,  had  in  its  ranks  thirty-five  goldsmiths.  Provi- 
dence, Newark,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Attleboro  from  the  earliest  day 
have  been  centers  for  manufacturing  jewelry  and  plate. 

In  1805  Providence  had  four  establishments  for  manufacturing  silverware. 

With  the  increase  in  wealth  came  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  jewelry  and 
plate;  and  factories  arose  all  over  the  land.  In  1835  the  jewelry  business  began 
to  center  in  Maiden  Lane,  in  New  York  City;  and  the  products  of  the  jeweler's 
art,  wherever  made,  were  placed  on  sale  in  that  thoroughfare. 

Excellent  work  in  ornamental  gold  and  silverware  has  been  done  in  this 
country  for  forty  years.  In  1858  the  gold  medals,  worth  $1,500,  presented  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane  and  H.  S.  Harstein,  the  Arctic  explorers, 
w.'ie  made  in  New  York  city. 

There  is  a  diversity  of  industries,  watchmaking,  diamond  cutting,  etc.,  akin 
to  tin-  jewelry  industry,  that  cannot  be  noticed  here.  For  the  nation  the  statis- 
tics on  the  jewelry  output  is  not  trustworthy. 
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The  recorded  production  of  cities  (1890)  Is  &B follows:  Provident 
003;  New  York,  $5,605,034;  Newark,  $4,631,600;  Philadelphia,  >■ 
Francisco,    $1,512,571;    Brooklyn,   $1,323,234;    Cincinnati,  $1, SI 7,000;  Ctai» 

$873,000;  and  Boston,  $(561,300.     Three  cities,  New  York,  Providence  and  1'hil  i- 
delphia,  make  $5,000,000  worth  of  silverware  yearly. 

The  London  Art  Journal  commented on  the  American  exhibit  of  jewelry  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  as  follows:  "Judging-  by  the  productions  exhibited, 
one  may  well  be  in  doubt  whether  our  much  boasted  European  pre-eminence  in 
these  things  is  to  last  much  longer,  and  whether,  after  all,  we  shall  not  in  li- 
near future,  be  compelled  to  regard  the  firms  of  America  as  at  least  our  eq 
if  not  superiors,  in  the  production  of  high-class  gold  and  silver  work." 

Lead. 

In  1621  John  Berkeley,  a  foreman  of  the  London  Company  at  Falling  Creek, 
near  Jamestown,  Va»,  discovered  a  vein  of  galena — the  commonest  ore  ol  lead. 

This  find  in  Virginia  has  been  worked  ever  since,  but  the  output  growl 
yearly.  Lead  mines  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  been 
worked  for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  greatest  lead  mines  of  the  nation  are 
in  the  Galena  district,  which  includes  portions  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  need  of  lead  for  bullets  incited  the  search  in  the  West  that  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Potosi,  Missouri.  Those  mines 
were  found  and  worked  first  by  Frenchmen,  when  the  region  containing  them 
belonged  to  France.  The  first  lead  smelters  in  the  country  were  rather  crude. 
A  hole  was  dug  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  lined  with  rock:  into  this  furnace  hole  the 
galena  was  thrown  with  the  fuel;  and  the  molten  lead  was  made  to  run  through 
a  small  tunnel  from  the  hole  into  the  open  air. 

In  183S  American  miners  discovered  that  cerusite,  for  years  cast  aside  as 
worthless,  was  reducible  to  lead.  In  1825  the  output  of  the  Galena  district  was 
064,530  pounds,  and  in  1840,  54,494,856  pounds.  The  town  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  was 
built  up  by  the  lead  industry.  It  is  located  near  the  Jasper  county  lead  fields, 
discovered  in  184S.     Utah  and  Colorado  produce  enormous  quantities  of  lead. 

From  1825  to  lS90\ve  produced  2,662,397  tons  of  load.  Croat  as  is  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  the  United  States,  the  consumption  is greater,  and  in  1894  the 
imports  of  the  metal  were  rated  at  $6,606,865,  besides  the  lead  contained  in  silver 
bearing  ore,  of  which  $6,679,171  were  imported.  For  the  same  year  exports  oi 
lead  were  valued  at  $638,636. 

In  1S90,  to  produce  161.750  tons  of  metallic  lead,  6,131  men  were  employed, 
who  received  in  wages$4, 228,634.  The  products  of  lead,  litharge,  minium  or  red 
lead,  orange  mineral,  or  sugar  of  lead,  and  white  lead  are  turned  out  in  groat 
quantities  in  the  United  States.    These  substances  are  used  extensively  in  the  arts. 

The  lead  corporations  were  absorbed  by  the  Lead  Trust,  which  in  1891  v\a< 
succeeded  bv  the  National  Lead  Company  that  now  controls  the  market.  It  has 
a  capital  of  "$15,000,000  and  claims  to  be  wholly  free  from  debt. 

Live-Stock. 

The  variety  of  horse  flesh  in  America  is  a  result  of  the  many  breed-  of 
horses  brought'to  this  country  by  the  explorers  from  Spain,  France  and  other 
countries.  The  breeding  of  horses  for  speed  purposes  is  carried  on  mote  exten- 
sively in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world;  ami  it  is  not  unusual  for  a 
racer  to  fetch  $25,000  in  the  market.  Steinway.  a  three-year-old  coll.  was  soht 
for  $13,000  in  1879.  Smuggler,  Pocahontas,  and  Goldsmith  Maid  brought  $45,000, 
$40,000  and  $36,000,  respectively.  Axtell,  the  famous  stallion,  was  sold  for  8100.- 
000.  The  horses  used  for  heavy  hauling  are  mostly  imported.  Ordinary  draft 
horses  and  mules  are  raised  mainly  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

In  I860  there  were  559.331  and  in  1890  2, '205,532  mules  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  horses  in  1850  was  4.336.719  and  in  1S90,  14,969.467.  For  breed- 
ing purposes  we  imported  in  1890,  10,402  horses,  valued  at  $2,881,657,  and  for 
other  uses  $1,882,976.  m  _. 

We  are  now  shipping  cured  horsemeat  to  Belgium  and  Cermany,  where  it  \s 
sold  for  6  cents  a  pound.  . 

American  cattle  are  descended  from  the  tew  head  ot  llve-StOCk  brought 
from    Europe  to   the  Colonies   by   the    early  settlers.     On  account  of  their  vast 
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grazing  ground*  the   West  and  South  have  for  some  years  raised  the  greater 
portion  of  American  cattle.  ,      ,   ■       ,. 

Tim  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  the  following  farm  animals  in  the 
United  .States  in  1S94:  Horses,  10,081,139,  value,  $769,224,799;  mules,  2,352,231, 
value,  $110,232,811;  milchcows,  15,487,400,  value,  $358,998,661;  oxen  and  other 
cattle, 36,808,168, value, $536,789,747$  sheep, 45,04S,017,  value,  $S9,186,110;  swine, 
45,206,498,  value,  $270,3S4.626.    Total  value  of  farm  animals,  $2,170,816,754. 

Exports  and  Imports  of  Hog  Products  in  1890. 


EXPORT! 


Imports. 


Hogs   !  $     909,042 

Sausage  casings — j  697,772 

Lard-oil 663,343 

Karon                                     ,  39,149,635 

Hams !  7,907,125 

Fresh  pork I  15,406 

Salt  pork — 4,753,488 

LaM 33,455,520 

Bristles ' 

Grease 753,409 

Total I  $88,304,740 


$    484,958 


339,178 


1,286,219 
132,089 


$2,242,444 


Exports  of  Cattle  Products  in  1890. 


Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Cattle 

$31,261,131 
271,533 

88,484 

1,828,635 

6,787,193 

12,862,384 

5,250,068 

9,223 

Tallow 

Oleo 

Butter 

Cheese 

Milk 

$5,242,158 

6,476,258 

4,187,489 

8.591,042 

303,325 

753,409 

Hides 

Salt  beef 

Total 

$83,912,312 

Imports  of  Cattle 

Products  in  1890. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Cattle 

$    244,747 

13,679 

1,295,506 

471,829 

132,044 

3,026,566 

21,881,886 

348,440 

(Hoofs,  Horns,  etc 

$236,648 
203,579 
136,099 
102,954 
3,235 
371  795 

Cheese 

Glue -.- 

Milk.—      

Oil 

Hair 

Hides 

Total 

$28,468,547 

Lumber. 

The  lumber  industry  is  incident  to  every  part  of  the  country  where  there  is 
a  Huffloient  growth  of  timber  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  saw-mill. 

The  industry's  progress  may  be  judged  by  an  example  from  Maine.  At 
Lewiston  there  was  a  saw-mill  in  1770;  it  was  burned  and  rebuilt  twice,  in  1808 
and  1814.  A  new  mill  was  built  in  1851,  costing  $7,000  and  one  in  1865  at  a  cost 
of  $00,000;  and  in  18G7  a  steam-mill  costing  $100,000  was  finished  at  Lewiston. 


Comparative  Summary,  Lumber  and  Sawmills,  1870, 

1880,  and  1890. 

Items. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Number  ot  establishments  reporting 

25,832 

$114,794,586 

149,997 

$  32,007,322 

82,674,744 

168,127,462 

6,508 

25,708 

$181,186,122 

vl47,956 

$  31,845,974 

146,155,385 

233,268,729 

9,073 

21,011 

$496,399,968 

286,197 

$  87,784,433 

231,555,618 

403,667,575 

19,212 

Capita] 

Average  number  of  employes  (aggregate). 

Total  wages 

1  lost  of  material  used 

\  aim-  of  products 

Average  value  of  products  per  mill 
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Value  of  Exports  of  Forest  Products,*  18GO  to    1HU.~>. 


Total  Ex- 

Total Ex- 

TotnM. t 

Year. 

Value. 

ports  of 
Domestic 
Product  a. 

Year. 

Value. 

ports  of 
Domestic 
Products. 

Ykah. 

Value. 

port-  <>f 
Dome*!  •<■ 
1'rodui  i -. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1860 

$10,299,959 

3.26 

1881. ... 

$19,486,051 

2.20 

L889 

$20,997,127 

.;."n 

1870 

14,897,968 

3.27 

1882 .... 

25,580,264 

3.50 

1890.    . 

29,473,084 

3.49 

1875 

19,165,907 

3.43 

1883_... 

28,636,199 

3.56 

1891 

28,715,713 

9.29 

1876— . 

18,076,668 

3.04 

1884.... 

26,222,959 

3.62 

1892  ... 

37,967,428 

2  ~~> 

1877 

19,943,290 

3.14 

1885.. _. 

22,014,839 

3.03 

1893.... 

28,335,115 

1878 

17,750,396 

2.55 

1886.... 

20,961,708 

3,15 

1894 

26,164,114 

1879 

16,336,943 

2.34 

1887.-.. 

21,126,273 

3.01 

L896 

28,74:5,H87 

1S80 

17,321,268 

2.11 

1888. .._ 

23,991,092 

3.51 

1  These  figures  include,  besides  lumber,  timber  and  logs,  representing  from  BO  to  GO  per 
cent.,  shingles,  cooperage  stock,  firewood,  barks  and  naval  stores. 

The  greatest  lumber  market  is  Chicago;  her  supplies  are  gotten  from  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

During  the  year  1S90  forest  products  of  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$1,026,650,859  were  used. 

Lumber  Cut  by  Regions  and  Kinds. 


Regions. 

Feet,  B.  M. 

Kinds. 

Kkf.t.  15.  M. 

New  England  and  North  Atlan- 
tic  States 6.000.000.000 

White  pine.... 

Spruce  and  fir 

12,000,000,000 
6,000,000,1100 
4,000,000.000 
4,000,000,1100 
3,000,000,000 
500,000.o<io 
500,000.000 
1,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 
7,000,000,000 

40,000.i 

Central   States    (mostly    hard 

5,000,000,000 
13,000,000,000 
10.000,000,000 
4,000,000,000 
2,000^000,000 

Hemlock 

Long-leaf  pine 

Short-leaf  and  loblolly 

Lake  regions  (mostly  pine) 

Southern  coast  (mostly  pine)-- 
Pacific  coast .-. 

Cypress 

Redwood 

Miscellaneous 

Oak 

All  other  hard  woods 

40,000,000,000 

Standing  Supply  of  Lumber  in  the  United  States. 

Southern  States - —    700,000,000,000  feet,  B.  M. 

Northern  States 600,000,000,000    " 

Pacific  coast 1,000,000,000,000    "         " 

Rocky  Mountains,  etc 100,000,000,000    "         M 

2,300,000,000,000    " 

Locomotive  Industry. 

The  first  American  locomotive  was  constructed  by  Peter  Cooper  in  1S29  ami 
was  run  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  The  klBest  Friend.''  the  second 
American  locomotive,  was  turned  out  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  and  put  to  use 
on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  in  1830.  In  the  shop  of  Davis  &  Gartner  (Sep- 
tember, 1832)  three  locomotives  designed  by  Phineas  Davis  and  Ross  Winans 
were  constructed  :  they  lasted  sixty  years.  Although  the  first  locomotives  made 
in  America  were  mere  imitations  of  the  English  product,  at  the  present  time  the 
most  perfect  locomotives  in  the  world  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
We  build  about  2,000  locomotives  yearly,  of  which  about  200  are  exported.  In 
1S94  on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  35,813  locomotives 
were  in  service.  Over  $10,000,000  in  wages  are  paid  annually  to  15,000  workmen 
in  locomotive  building:  the  product  is  worth  $30,000,000  a  year.  In  1S32  it  took 
$4,000  to  pay  for  a  locomotive;  the  price  rose  to  $35,000  in  1S63,  and  dropped 
slowly  until  in  1895  $9,000  was  reached. 

Machinery. 

The  early  American  machinists  underwent  hardships,  as  did  all  other 
Americans,  through  the  illogical  and  despotic  treatment  of  Great  Britain. 
Under  penalty  of  months  of  imprisonment  or  the  payment  of  £'200  no  man  dared 
take  from  England  any  model,  or  tool,  or  design  that  in  the  new  world  might 
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enable  him  to  construct  machinery.  In  1700  Samuel  Slater  constructed  at  Paw- 
tucbet  R  I-,  ilie  machinery  for  a  textile  mill.  He  was  forced  to  rely  for  guid- 
■i nee  <m  tlie  memory  of  what  he  saw  in  England  and  his  own  genius,  as  from 
abroad  he  could  get  neither  tools  nor  designs.  In  1793  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
the  Schofield  brothers,  from  England,  made  the  first  carding  machine  in  the 
United  States.  The  manufacture  of  machinery  was  developed  as  the  demands 
for  machines  for  use  in  cloth  spinning  and  weaving  in  New  England  was  felt; 
and  for  years  the  shops  were  kept  busy  by  the  textile  mills.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West  came  a  demand  for  firearms;  and  to  make  them  many  fine 
tools  were  invented.  Through  the  inventions  of  Eli  Whitney,  who  also  invented 
the  cotton-gin,  over  $25,000  a  year  was  saved  at  the  Government  armories  in 
1MT2-24. 

In  the  making  of  screws,  locks,  knives  and  other  articles  of  hardware  Ameri- 
can machinery  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

In  1890  there  were  6,475  foundries  and  machine  shops,  employing  274,754 
men,  and  producing  about  $371,631,000  worth  of  machinery  and  tools. 

Machi  nery — Agricultural . 

Since  1825  the  making  of  farm  machinery  has  been  an  industry  of  note.  In 
1869  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas  wrote  that  reaping  machines  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil 
war  had  done  the  work  of  1,000,000  men  with  hand  implements.  The  plows 
invented  by  Jethro  Wood,  John  Deere,  and  James  Oliver  were  patented  and 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  between  1819  and  1850.  The  revolving  disk, 
the  first  American  improvement  on  the  harrow,  was  patented  August  7,  1S47. 
The  McCormick  reaper,  invented  by  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  in  1831,  is  sold 
throughout  the  globe.  Planting  machines  and  threshing  machines,  and,  in 
short,  all  agricultural  machines,  are  made  better  and  in  greater  quantities  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

In  1890  there  were  910  establishments  for  making  agricultural  machinery. 
They  employed  39,580  hands  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $17,652,162.  The  product 
was  valued  at  $81,271,652.  In  1894  we  exported  $5,027,915  worth  of  farm 
machinery.      The  capital  in  the  business  is  $1415,000,000. 

Hatches. 

Alonzo  D.  Phillips,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  granted  the  first  patent  in  the 
United  States  for  a  friction  match,  October  24, 1836.  The  splint  cutting  machine 
was  invented  by  Reuben  Partridge  in  1842:  previous  to  that  time  the  splints 
were  w  hittled  by  hand. 

At  Barberton,  Ohio,  100,000,000  matches  are  made  in  one  factory  every  day. 
We  use  115,200,000,000  matches  yearly.  More  than  40,000,000  square  feet  of  lum- 
ber is  used  annually  in  the  match  industry  of  the  nation.  In  making  matches 
and  material  used  in  matches  4,400  people  are  employed  at  an  expense  of  $1,500,- 
000  annually.  In  the  manufacturing  of  matches  $7,000,000  is  invested,  and  in 
the  lumber  business,  etc.,  depending  on  the  match  business,  $5,000,000. 

Mines. 

Mining  in  the  United  States  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  note  until  1820.  In 
that  year  Virginia  produced  50,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  15,000  tons.  In  Pennsylvania  1,965  tons  of  anthracite  coal  was  mined 
the  same  year.  Since  1S20  the  progress  of  mining  in  the  United  States  is  shown 
by  the  following  table  : 

Table  of  Products— By  Decades. 


Year. 

Coal, 
Met.  Tons. 

Pig-iron, 
Gross  Tons. 

Lead, 
Gross  Tons. 

Copper, 
Gross  Tons. 

Quicksilver, 
Flasks  of 
76^  lbs. 

Gold, 
Oz.  fine. 

Silver, 
Oz.  fine. 

Petroleum, 

Barrels  of  42 

Gallons. 

IV  Ml 

07,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

7,500,000 

13,000,000 

29,940,607 

66,8 13,453 

141,689,080 

151,229,383 

18311 

165,000 

347,000 
503,755 
821,222 
1,605,178 
3,835,190 
9,202,702 
6,657,388 

7,103 
15,000 
19,500 
14,000 
15,919 
87,344 
126,888 
143,332 

1840 

40,000 
2,418,965 
2,225,447 
2,418,965 
1,741,500 
1,588,880 
1,923,619 

25,000 
38,073 
116,019 
12,375,360 
30,320,000 
54,517,440 
49,846,875 

1850      - 

IS.  (1 

1870 

- 

mto 

1894 

650 

7,200 

12,600 

27,000 

119.000 

101,510 

7,723 
10,000 
30,077 
59,926 
22,926 
30,440 

""500",  600" 
5.200.000 
26,286,123 
45,822,072 
48,527,336 
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/Musical  Instruments. 

The  first  pianofortes  used  in  this  country  were  imported  by  John  Jacob 
Astor  in  17S4.  In  1802  John  Hawkins,  an  American,  who  had  begun  building 
pianofortes  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  took  to  England  two  upright  Instruments  of 
hisown  make.  In  1825  there  were  many  pianomakers  in  America;  and  from  that 
date  down  the  industry  has  steadily  grown.  Dozens  of  inventors  have  aided  In 
the  development;  but  mainly  to  the  Steinways,  the  Deckers  and  Jonas  Chlcker- 
ingare  we  indebted  for  the  $40,000,000  now  invested  in  piano  making  in  the 
nation.     More  than  40,000  skilled  artisans  are  at  work  in  making  pianos. 

Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds  are  made  in  the  United  States,  mainly  in 
New  England,  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Newspapers. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  English,  the  Weekly  Neivs,  appeared  In  London 
in  1622. 

The  first  French  journal  made  its  appearance  seventeen  years  earlier;  and 
the  Germans  led  all  other  countries  by  several  short-lived  attempts  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Richard  Pierce  made  the  first  essay  in  American  journalism. 

On  September  25,  1690,  Public  Occurrences,  Both  Foreign  and  Domestic,  pre- 
sented its  salutatory  to  the  people  of  Boston  and  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the 
authorities. 

The  first  regular  American  newspaper,  the  Boston  News  Letter,  was  started 
by  James  Campbell  in  1704.  It  is  significant  that  forty  years  later  it  had  only 
300  subscribers.  This  is  the  dull  sheet  that  served  as  a  foil  for  the  wit  of  appren- 
tice Ben  Franklin  in  the  Courant. 

In  1795  it  is  estimated  there  were  less  than  200  newspapers  in  the  country. 
In  1800  Thomas  says  there  were  150.  In  1810  the  number  had  increased  to  366, 
of  which  twenty  were  dailies.  In  1820  the  total  number  is  estimated  to  have 
been  700;  in  1830,  1,000;  in  1S40  there  were  1,403;  in  1850,  2,526;  in  1S60,  3,3-13: 
in  1S70,  5,871;  in  1880,11,314;  in  1S90,  17,712;  in  1895,  according  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory,  19,530,  and  according  to  the  American  Newspaper  Annual. 
20,217.  The  growth  in  each  half-century  is  about  1,000  per  cent.  About  4,000 
publications  are  started  annually;  but  failures  and  consolidations  reduce  the  net 
annual  increase  to  from  750  to  1,000. 

The  first  daily  in  the  United  States  was  the  American  Daily  Advertiser  of 
Philadelphia,  established  in  1784,  of  which  the  North  American  of  that  city  is  the 
direct  lineal  descendant.  The  following  year  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  New  York 
was  started. 

The  dailies  of  1810  were:  In  New  York,  the  Gazette,  Evening  Post,  Amer- 
ican Citizen,  Public  Advertiser,  Columbian,  Mercantile  Advertiser;  in  Pennsylvania 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  True  American,  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia 
zette,  Aurora,  Political  and  Commercial  Begister,  Freeman's  Journal,  Democratic 
Press,  Evening  Star;  in  Alexandria,  the  Daily  Advertiser;  in  Baltimore,  the  Fed- 
eral Gazette,  Whig,  Federal  Bepublican,  Evening  Post,  American;  in  Charleston,  the 
City  Gazette,  Times,  Courier;  in  New  Orleans,  the  Gazette  and  the  Courier.  There 
were  then  no  dailies  published  in  Boston,  Albauy,  or  Cincinnati,  although  one 
had  been  issued  in  Boston  as  early  as  1796. 

Number  of  Newspapers  Published  in  1810. 


State  or  Territory. 


TOTALS.         DAILY.        wSSE"^       U'J^v       WWRKlsY. 


Weekly.    Weekly 


New  Hampshire 12          -- 

Massachusetts 32          9          ' 

Rhode  Island !  7  .£ 

Connecticut !  12 


13 

Vermont-- !  15  |* 

New  York !  67                   6                   9          » 

New  Jersey !  8 JJ 

Pennsylvania 73                  8                  3                  l  « 

Delaware 3  -~  « 

Maryland 21                     o                                           6  W 

District  of  Columbia 6                     1                                            '  .  \ 


Virginia. 


6  1  l« 
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NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  PUBLISHED 

IN   1810—  C 

ontinued. 

S  i  v  1 1.  ob  Territory. 

TOTAL. 

Daily. 

Semi- 
Weekly. 

Tri- 
weekly. 

Weekly. 

10 

10 

13 

17 

6 

14 

1 

1 

4 

10 

1 

1 

10 

South  Carolina 

(ieorgia 

3 

2 

5 

"   i     : 

10 

17 

6 

14 

1 

1 

Mississippi  

1 

4 

2 

A  J « 

2 

1 

Totals 

306 

25 

36    . 

15 

290 

Number  of  Newspapers  Published  in  1896. 


State  or  territory. 


Daily.      Weekly.    Monthly.  Qu'terly.     Totai 


Alabama 

Alaska.... ., 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indian  Territory 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  .Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

<  Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas    

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

w  est   Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


10 
20 

07 
35 
48 

5 

5 

15 
20 

3 
141 

2 

120 
68 
38 
28 
17 
17 
16 
79 
60 
40 
8 
89 
12 
33 
10 
13 
49 
5 

178 
18 
10 

150 
12 
17 

197 
14 
10 
19 
15 
56 
8 
v4 
34 
18 
12 
54 


153 
3 

33 
223 
447 
209 
113 

26 

36 
114 
237 

50 
1,060 

35 
564 
810 
595 
220 
141 
108 
145 
343 
575 
439 
154 
697 

71 
532 

16 

83 
265 

41 

1,127 

156 

119 

783 

90 
143 
921 

39 

90 
227 
213 
548 

39 

61 
181 
181 
141 
467 

32 


14,096 


18 
78 
25 
44 
5 
19 
12 
42 
1 

241 
1 
80 
65 
59 
28 
10 
47 
38 

184 

77 

56 

9 

119 

3 

34 


530 
17 

136 

7 

21 

234 
11 
6 
14 
33 
32 
7 

13 
44 
22 
12 
37 


2,548 


200 
4 

43 
266 
640 
276 
213 

37 

67 
146 
311 

57 
1,532 

39 
791 
979 
707 
296 
173 
184 
210 
657 
741 
554 
177 
937 

91 
614 

29 
114 
370 

52 

1,993 

200 

139 

1,146 

111 

189 

1,433 

70 
119 
264 
275 
659 

65 

80 
272 
225 
167 
578 

38 


19,530 


The  total  includes  37  tri-weeklies,  301  semi -weeklies,  5  tri-monthlies,  79  bi- 
weeklies, 272  semi-monthlies,  5  semi-quarterlies,  49  bi-monthlies,  and  182  quar- 
terlies. 
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The  following  list  of  new 
and  are  still  in  existence  ■ 


Portland 


Maine. 

Advertiser- 


New  Hampshire. 

Iveene New  Hampshire  Sentinel  1799 

Cheshire  Republican 1793 

Portsmouth New  Hampshire  Gazette.1756 

Journal 1793 

Vermont. 

Rutland Herald 1794 

Windsor Vermont  Journal 1783 

Massachusetts. 

Greenfield Gazette  and  Courier 1792 

Haverhill Gazette 1798 

Newbury  port Herald  (weekly) 1793 

Northampton Hampshire  Gazette 

(weekly) 1786 

Pittsfield Berkshire  County  Eagle 

(weekly) 1789 

Sun 1800 

Salem Gazette  and  Mercury 1768 

Register 1800 

Worcester Spy 1770 

Rhode  Island. 

Newport Mercury -.1758 

Connecticut. 

Bridgeport -Republican  Farmer 1790 

Hartford Courant-- 1764 

New  Haven Connecticut  Herald  and 

Journal 1766 

Norwalk Gazette 1800 

Norwich Courier 1796 

New  York. 

Ballston  Spa Journal 1798 

Cambridge Washington  Co.  Post 1798 

Catskill Recorder 1792 

Hudson Gazette , 1785 


.papers  were  started  prior  to  or  during  the  year  1  900 


Newburg Register. 

Oswego Gazette 

Troy Northern  Budget  171*7 

litioa Herald  and  (,;./..  i, 

New  York  City.. .Commercial  Advertiser  .  jt'.-T 
Shipping  and  Conner 
Hal  last  and  New  York 
Prices-Current 

New  Jersey. 

Newark Sentinel  of  Freedom 

NewBrunswick.-Times |"92 

Trenton State  Gazette lT'.c 


Pennsylvania. 

Chamberaburg-.  Franklin  Repository l T'«*» 

Gettysburg  .-. Star  and  Sentinel 

Greensburg Westm'land  Democrat..  1796 

Lancaster Intelligencer ...IT'.U 

Nomstown Herald 1799 

Philadelphia North  American 17M 

Pittsburg Commercial  Gazette. - 

Reading Adler  (German) ...1796 

York Gazette  ._ 17  16 

Delaware. 

Wilmington Delaware  Gazette  and 

State  Journal 17M 

Maryland. 

Annapolis Maryland  Gazette 1746 

Baltimore American -_l77o 

Virginia. 
Alexandria Alexandria  Gazette 17*4 

Georgia. 

Augusta -Chronicle 1786 

Ohio. 
Cincinnati.- Commercial  Gazette... 


The  total  number  of  copies  issued  of  all  kinds  of  newspapers  in  1SS0  wa« 
2,067,S4S,209,  worth,  as  white  paper,  about  $12,500,000  to$15. 000,000.  The  amount 
received  for  these  papers  was  probably  $50,000,000.  The  United  States  censns 
reports  the  total  receipts  in  1SS0  as  $39,136,306  for  advertising  and  $49,872 
for  subscriptions,  making  a  total  of  $89,009,074.  Advertising,  therefore,  brought 
in  44  per  cent,  and  subscriptions  56.  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  amount  received  from  advertising  in  1890  was  $71,243,361,  and  from  sub- 
scriptions and  sales  $72,342,087,  making  a  total  of  $143,5S5,44S.  The  advertising 
forms  49.62  per  cent,  and  the  subscriptions  and  sales  50. 33  per  cent  of  this 
amount.  The  gain  in  advertising  between  1880  and  1S90  was  about  82  per  cent., 
and  if,  in  the  five  years  since  then,  the  ratio  has  beeu  maintained,  the  advertis- 
ing for  this  year  will  amount  to  $100,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  sales  and  sub- 
scriptions was  about  43  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  if  the  same  ratio  has  been 
maintained  during  the  last  five,  the  receipts  this  year  from  that  source  will  be 
about  $90,000,000.  The  steady  gain  of  the  advertising  is  noteworthy,  as  the 
cent,  this  year  is  likely  to  be  52.63,  and  47.37  from  circulation. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  paper  consumed  in  printing  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, according  to  the  census  of  1890,  59.08  per  cent,  was  used  on  the  dailies; 
30.79  per  cent,  on  the  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  and  tri-weeklies;  and  10.13  per 
cent,  on  the  monthlies,  quarterlies,  and  all  others.  The  aggregate  number  of 
copies  of  papers  printed  during  the  censns  year  of  1890  for  all  classes  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  was  4,6S1, 113, 530,  distributed  as  follows  :  Dailies.  2.7^2.- 
282,406,  or  59.44  per  cent.;  weeklies,  1,492,460,5S7,  or  31. S8  per  cent.;  semi- 
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weeklies  57,037,353,  or  1.23  per  cent.;  tri-weeklies,  7,634,350,  or  0.16  percent.; 
monthlies,  23^617,133,  or 4.97 per  cent.;  quarterlies,  32,479,100,  or  0.70  per  cent. ; 
all  others,  76,002,601,  or  1.62  per  cent  of  the  aggregate. 

USE  OF  TELEGRAPH  BY  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  following  figures  show  the  rapid  extension  of  use  of  the  telegraph  by 

U  lu'lSTlMhe  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  handled  28,000,000  words  of 
specials  at  an  average  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  a  word.  Last  year  the 
same  line  handled  212,000,000  words,  at  an  average  rate  of  one-half  a  cent  a 
word.  It  is  estimated  that  last  year  between  1,500,000,000  and  1,600,000,000 
words  were  handled  over  the  Western  Union  lines  for  the  newspapers,  and  by 
the  leased  wires  of  the  press  associations.  This  year  it  will  probably  be  very 
much  larger.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Company  handled  about  82,250,000  words 
for  the  press  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1895.     This  does  not  include  leased 

wires. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  PRESSES. 

Invention  has  kept  pace  with  demand;  and  in  the  place  of  the  hand  press  of 
colonial  times  that  could  print  only  fifty  small  papers  an  hour,  we  have  the  Hoe 
press  that  turns  out  from  60,000  to  75,000  papers  of  forty-eight  pages  in  the  same 
time,  whilagreater  achievements  will  soon  be  recorded. 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  1S28  the  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  world  was 
3,16S,  of  which  800  were  published  in  America :  in  1866  the  total  was  estimated 
at  12,500,  of  which  America  claimed  5,000:  the  count  made  in  1882  showed  a 
total  of  25,766,  of  which  11,000  were  published  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  the  whole  number  is  not  far  from  40,000,  of  which  more  than  half 
are   published   in  this  country. 

Packing  Industry. 

The  packing  industry  was  part  of  the  butcher's  business  in  early  New  Eng- 
land. In  Salem  and  Boston  pork  was  packed  in  barrels  in  1640.  Packing,  as  a 
distinct  industry,  began  at  Cincinnati,  in  1818,  when  Elisha  Mills  began  the 
packing  of  hogs.  Packing  at  Chicago  was  not  noted  in  census  reports  prior  to 
I860.  Over  85,000  hogs  were  slaughtered  by  packeries  in  Cincinnati  in  1833.  The 
industry  spread  toward  the  West,  and  in  1835  a  dozen  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois'  and  Kentucky  had  packeries.  In  1843  675,000  hogs  were  packed  in  the 
entire  country ;  in  1872  4,831,000,  and  in  1894  over  16,000,000.  Packers  have  paid 
to  farmers  in  the  West  and  South  in  the  past  ten  years  $1,429,000,000  for  hogs. 
The  canning  of  beef  was  begun  by  the  packers  at  Chicago  in  1879.  Dressed- 
beef  was  first  turned  out  at  the  packeries  of  Chicago  in  1875.  Before  that  date 
cattle  were  carried  on  the  hoof  to  the  eastern  States ;  but  the  refrigerator  car  and 
the  large  slaughter  houses  of  Chicago  made  such  transportation  useless.  We 
export  203,000,000  pounds  of  dressed-beef  yearly. 

Cattle  Slaughtered  in  Four  Western  Cities. 


Yk.vrs. 

Chicago. 

St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City. 

Omaha. 

i^7j-;:>      

1878  So 

190,000 

411,000 

864,000 

1,696,000 

2,223,000 

104,000 
165,000 
182,000 
210,000 
303,000 

37,000 
60,000 
82,000 
341,000 
756,000 

lNS|        >;, 

10,000 

|88fi   <M) 

170,000 

1890  94 

460,000 

The  cattle  in  the  markets  where  they  were  slaughtered  in  1894  were  valued 
it  S 235, 000 .000.  In  1894  over  7,600,000  sheep  were  killed  by  the  packers  of  four 
western  cities  and  shipped  to  eastern  cities. 

In  1890  nearly  $117,000,000  was  invested  in  the  packing  business  of  the 
nation. 
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Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish. 

From  1715  to  1750  several  oil  mills  were  established  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  output  of  the  mills  was  linseed-oil  crushed  out  of  flax-teed.  In 
1774  the  Colonial  Congress  recommended  that  flax  be  grown  and  its  seed  used  for 
oil.  At  Easton,  Mass.,  a  factory  for  making  linseed-oil  was  opened  in  17!rj. 
Paint  was  not  used  to  any  extent  in  America  prior  to  1714.  The  Puritans  objected 
to  paint  ou  dwelling  and  church;  one  of  their  number  in  1630  was  scored  by 
the  council  for  decorating  with  paint  his  house  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  In  1070  a 
list  of  mechanics  in  Massachusetts  Avas  made,  and  not  a  single  painter  could  be 
found  in  the  colony.  In  1767  England  listed  painters'  colors  for  taxation  in  tin; 
colonies;  and  by  1795  paint  was  in  common  use  in  the  new  nation.  The  making 
of  white  lead,  1S04,  and  Prussian  blue,  1809,  stimulated  the  paint  business  by 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production.  The  making  of  paints,  oils  and  varntshei 
has  created  a  market  for  mineral  and  vegetable  products  of  many  kinds.  In  1 890 
nearly  $14,000,000  worth  of  varnish  and  $40,43S,171  worth  of  paint  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  1S90  the  sixty-two  linseed-oil  mills  of  the  country  produced  $23,534,306 
worth  of  oil. 

The  annual  production  of  paints,  oils  and  varnish  in  the  United  States  is 
worth  $78,000,000,  and  the  workmen  employed  therein  receive  $8,700,000  in 
wages  yearly. 

We  exported  in  1895  $729,706  of  painter's  colors  and  imported  of  painter's 
colors  and  earth  used  in  their  production  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  National  Linseed  Oil  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $18,000,000,  controls 
the  output  of  linseed-oil  in  the  United  States. 

Paper  Mills. 

William  Rittiughuysen,  from  Broich,  Holland,  was  the  first  papermaker  in 
America.  At  Roxborough,  near  Philadelphia,  he  began  the  grinding  of  rags  for 
pulp  in  1690.  In  1710  a  brother-in-law  of  Rittiughuysen,  Wm.  de  Wees,  started 
a  mill  in  the  same  neighborhood.  After  the  introduction  of  the  pulp-engine 
from  Holland  in  1756  the  industry  grew  rapidly. 

In  the  colonies  of  Penns}^lvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  in  1770  there 
were  forty  mills,  whose  combined  output  was  worth  £100,000. 

The  first  steam  paper-mills  in  the  nation  began  operations  at  Pittsburg  in 
1817.  In  1854  vegetable  fiber  was  first  used  for  pulp,  and  since  then  the  cost  of 
producing  paper  has  fallen  enormously.  In  1S60  the  555  mills  in  the  country 
produced  $21,000,000  worth  of  paper.  The  making  of  paper  from  wood  pulp 
became  general  in  1867.  There  are  now  (1896)  1,101  mills  in  the  country,  with  a 
daily  production  of  10,000  tons. 

In  1894  we  exported  $1,906,634  worth  of  paper. 

The  output  of  our  paper  mills  in  1895  was  valued  at  about  $100,000,000. 

Petroleum. 

George  H.  Bissell,  of  New  York  City,  in  1854  bought  Watson's  Flats.  105 
acres  of  land,  near  Titusville,  Penn.  Part  of  the  property  was  in  the  form  of  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  Oil  and  Pine  creeks.  For  about  nine  years  oil  had  been 
collected  on  the  island  in  pits,  from  which  it  was  dipped  up  with  woolen  cloths. 
Professor  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven,  examined  the  oil,  and  declared 
it  excellent  for  illumination  and  fuel.  After  much  experimental  digging  Mr.  E. 
L.  Drake  "struck  oil"  on  Watson's  Flats  August  28,  1S54.  Ere  the  year  1S:>9  was 
ended'  200  wells  had  been  sunk.  People  poured  into  Pennsylvania,  and  hun- 
dreds of  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  digging  for  oil. 

Production  of  Crude  Petroleum  in  the  United  States  (Barrels  of  43  Gallons). 


Year. 

Pennsylvania 

and 

New  York. 

West 
Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Califor- 
nia. 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

and 
Tennessee. 

All  Other 

Sut<?s. 

Total 
United 

St*t£8. 

MM 

I860'         500^000 
1861        2,113,609 

500,000 

2,113,60 
4,066,690 
2,611,309 

1863 

inf,                                          AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  I'KTROLKUM  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES—  Continued. 

Y-ar. 

Pennsylvania 

and 
New  York. 

West- 
Virginia. 

Ohio.         Indiana. 

Califor- 
nia. 

Colorado 

Kentucky 

and 
Tennessee. 

All  Other 
States. 

Total 

United 

States. 

1864 
L866 
1866 
1861 
1868 

L870 

2,11(1,109 

2,497,700 

fr,597,700 

8*847,300 

8,646,117 

4,215,000 

B,260,745 

5,205,284 

6,393,194 

9,893,786 

10,926,945 

8,787,514 

8,968,906 

13,135,475 

15,163,462 

19,685,176 

26,027,631 

27,376,509 

30,058,500 

23,128,389 

23,772,209 

28,776,041 

25,798,000 

22,35(5,193 

16,488,668 

21,487,435 

28,458,208 

33,009,236 

28,422,377 

20,314.513 

19,019,990 

1 

| 

2,116,109 

2,497,700 

3,597,700 

3,347,300 

3,646.117 

4,215,000 

5,260,745 

5,205,234 

6,293,194 

9,893,786 

10,926,945 

12,162,514 

9,132,669 

13,350,363 

15,396,868 

19,914,146 

26.286,123 

27,661,238 

30,510,830 

23,449,633 

24,218,438 

-  21,847,205 

28,064,841 

28,278,866 

27,612,025 

35,163,513 

45,822,672 

54,291,980 

50,509,136 

48,412,666 

49,344,516 

i 1 

j 

1 

1 

.       -J 

1^71 

1875 
1876 
1877 
L878 
1879 

13,000,000 

120,000 

172,000 

180,000 

180,000 

179,000 

151,000 

128,000 

126,000 

90,000 

91,000 

102,000 

145,000 

119,448 

544,113 

492,578 

2,406,218 

3,810,086 

8,445,412 

8,577,624 

1200,000 

31,763 

29,888 

38,179 

29.112 

38,940 

33,867 

39,761 

47,632 

90,081 

650,000 

1,782,970 

5,018,015 

10,010,898 

12,471,466 

16,124,656 

17,740,301 

16,362,921 

16,249,769 

16,792,154 

] 175,000 
12,000 
13,000 
15,227 
19,858 

1 

1 

1881 

!160,933 
4,148 

2,028 

1,532 

1,509 

135 

110 

42,867 

1883 



L884 

1 885 

1886 

1SS8 



1SS9 
1890 
1891 
1892 
L893 
1894 

Total 

497,512,870 

29,059,479 

113,782,343 

221,013 

48,181 

656,713,680 

i  Includes  all  productions  prior  to  this  year. 

In  18G1  a  gallon  of  oil  in  bulk  cost  58  cents,  and  in  1894  but  2-f  cents. 

In  1894  a  person  could  buy  20,000  barrels  of  oil  for  the  money  that  in  1861  he 
would  have  paid  for  1,000  barrels.     According  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  over  650,000,000  barrels  of  oil  valued  at  $500,000,000  were  produced  in 
the  United  States  from  1859  to  1894. 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTION  IN  1895. 

The  American  Manufacturer  says:  "The   most   notable  features   in   connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  crude  petroleum  in  1895  are:   1.  The  notable  in- 
crease in  production,  especially  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  California.     2.    The  de- 
crease  in  stocks.    3.    The  rise  in  prices.    4.     The  extension  southward  of  the 
profitable  producing  districts  in  the  Appalachian  range.     Briefly  summarized, 
the  facts  regarding  these  four  features  are  as  follows:  The  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  49,344,516  barrels  in  1894  to  52,983,526  barrels  in 
1895,  most  of  the  important  producing  districts  sharing  in  this  increase.   The  pro- 
duction of  Pennsylvania  increased  from  18,077,559 barrels  to  18,231,442  barrels;  of 
Ohio  from  10,792,154  barrels  to  19,545,233  barrels.     This  increase  in  Ohio  was 
fairly  distributed  throughout  the  two  important  producing  districts.     The  pro- 
duction of  Indiana  increased  from  3,68S,666  barrels  to  4,386,132  barrels,  while  the 
production  of  California,  owing  to  the  new  discoveries  at  Los  Angeles,  increased 
from  705,969  barrels  to  1,208,482  barrels.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  production  of  West  Virginia  and  New  York. 

A MERIC A N  I N  DtJSTttlES. 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 


Plumbers'  and  Steam = Fitters'  Supplies. 

The  manufacture  of  plumbers'  supplies  as  a  separate  industry  followed  the 
completion  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in  1842.  In  that  work  the  need  of  durable 
pipes  and  strong  fittings  was  so  manifest  that  to  turn  them  out  factories  were 
established.  The  making  of  plumbers'  and  steam-fitters'  supplies  followed  the 
introduction  of  eas  and  water  facilities  in  all  American  cities,  and  in  1890  the 
value  of  the  product  of  New  York  was  worth  $13,009,846;  Philadelphia,  $8,314 L- 
076 ;  Chicago,  $7,159,575 ;  and  Brooklyn,  $5,444,870.  The  capital  invested  in  the 
business  in  the  thirty-seven  largest  cities  in  the  nation  in  1890  was  $22,72o,000. 

Potteries. 

Although  the  first  pottery  of  England  was  made  from  "Unaker,"  an  Amer- 
ican clay  obtained  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  shipped  abroad  in  1744,  it  was 
fully  fifty  years  later  that  the  making  of  pottery  in  the  United  States  attracted 
comment.  In  1795  several  potteries,  by  clamoring  for  protection,  caused  some 
debate  in  Congress.  In  1827  the  Franklin  Institute,  through  a  committee,  said  of 
American  pottery :  ' 

'•This  is  a  manufacture  of  great  importance  to  the  country,  as  most  ot  the 
capital  expended  is  for  labor,  the  materials  being  taken  out  of  the  soil  in  great 
abundance  and  purity.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  William  E.  Tucker  for 
the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  he  brought  this  valuable  and  difficult  art.  The 
body  of  the  ware  appeared  to  be  strong,  and  sufficiently  well  fired,  the  glaze, 
generally,  very  good,  the  gilding  executed  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner. 
Some  of  the  cups  and  other  articles  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  those  imported." 

Pottery-making  has  spread  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  where  it  be- 
gan, to  many  States. 

American  Potteries,  1850-1880. 


Year. 

Potteries. 

Capital. 

PRODUCTION. 

Average 
Capital. 

AVERAGE 

Production. 

18.10 

i860    --- 

484 
660 

777 
686 

$  777,544 

1.701,774 

5,249,398 

<   6,380,610 

$1,466,063 
2,706.681 
6,045,536 
7,943,229 

$1 ,606 
2.578 
6,813 
9,301 

$  3,028 
4,100 

1870 

1880     

7,780 
11,578 

Of  late  years  the  pottery  industry  has  declined,  and  our  imports  of  pottery 
products  increased  accordingly. 

Imports. 


Year. 

Earthen, 
Stone  and 
Chinaware. 

Year. 

Earthen, 
Stone  and 
Chinaware. 

I88S          

$4,837,782 
4,947,621 
5,716,927 
6,410,871 
6,476,299 

1890 

$7,030,301 
8,381,388 
8,708,598 
9,529,431 
6,879,437 

Ism;            . 

1891 

L887        '-  --•   -  -  ---  ---  -- 

1892 

1893..         

1888 -  -  -. 

1889 -.- 

■1894-. 

Powder  and  Explosives. 

Eleuthere  Irenee  du  Pont,  who  in  France  was  associated  with  Lavoisier,  the 
famous  chemist,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1801.  Having  been  a  powder- 
maker  abroad  he  concluded  to  be  one  here.  He  returned  to  France,  obtained  the 
necessary  capital  and  machinery,  and  in  Delaware  began  the  powder  industry, 
still  carried  on  by  his  descendants.  Before  du  Pont's  time  the  making  of  powder 
in  America  was  crudely  done,  wherever  the  three  ingredients,  saltpeter,  sulphur 
and  charcoal,  and  a  mortar  happened  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Gunpowder  and  explosives  are  now  made  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  California,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine. 

The  value  of  the  product  is  $8,000,000  yearly;  capital  invested,  $20,000,000; 
employes,  5,000. 


AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES.  <\<>u 

Printing. 

In  1776  there  were  printers  in  about  twenty-nine  towns  in  America.  Al 
printing  and  publishing  a  newspaper  went  hand  in  hand  the  oflices  were  in  «■• 
towns  where  foreign  news  came  by  ship.  As  Congress  sat  in  Philadelphia  and 
Mathew  Carey,  the  publisher,  was  there,  that  city  for  many  years  was  fir.-t  in  the 
printing  industry:  110  wooden  presses  were  kept  busy  and  London  was  the  only 
city  in  the  world  that  had  a  greater  number  at  that  day.  Iron  presses  came  into 
use  in  1819;  and,  as  type  foundries  had  already  been  established,  the  printing 
business  grew  wonderfully.  The  Hoe  press  and  other  American  inventions  have 
benefited  the  business  the  world  over. 

The  yearly  output  of  the  printing  industry  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at 
$150,000,000. 

Rubber  Manufactures. 

Rubber  in  bottles  was  imported  in  1800  from  South  America  and  was  used  to 
make  varnish.  Between  1813  and  1831  about  a  million  pairs  of  crude  rubber 
shoes  from  the  Amazon  were  sold  in  this  country.  The  Roxbury  India-Rnbber 
Company  began  making  rubber  goods  in  1833:  these  goods  were  ruined  by  the 
weather:  in  the  summer  they  melted  and  in  the  winter  they  stiffened.  For  about 
seven  years  the  rubber  industry  was  dead,  but  in  1840  Charles  Goodyear  gave  it 
life.  Through  the  application  of  heat  and  sulphur  he  rendered  rubber  proof 
against  the  weather;  and  in  1840  by  the  aid  of  two  New  York  capitalists  he  built 
at  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  factory  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  Since  then  the  industry 
has  steadily  thriven. 

More  than  half  the  rubber  of  the  world  is  consumed  in  making  rubber 
goods  in  the  United  States:  the  amount  consumed  in  1895  was  36.000,000  pounds. 

In  1895  there  were  150,000  people  deriving  support  from  the  rubber  industries 
of  the  country.  The  capital  invested  is  $85,000,000,  and  the  product  is  $75,000,- 
000  annually. 

We  make  40,000,000  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  every  year,  valued  at 
$29,000,000. 

Publishing. 

Publishing  in  the  United  States  began  with  the  printing  of  the  "Bay  Psalm- 
book"  by  Steven  Daye  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640.  Between  the  year  of  it- 
publication  and  1754  seventeen  editions  of  the  "Bay  Psalm-book"  were  reprinted 
in  England. 

A  book  of  "Poems"  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  first  original  American 
book,  was  published  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640,  and  re-printed  in  England  in 
1650.  John  Eliot's  celebrated  catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  and  the  Bible 
in  the  same  tongue  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1659  and  1663,  respectively. 
Philadelphia  took  up  the  publishing  business  in  1693.  In  Germantown,  Pa., 
Christopher  Sauer  in  1743  published  the  Bible  in  German,  which  was  the  first 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  civilized  tongue  in  America.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's autobiography  was  the  first  notable  work  in  American  literature.  The 
majority  of  the  publishers  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
other  eastern  cities  are  direct  descendants  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  same 

Of  the  617  American  publishers  in  1894  New  York  had  1S7,  Philadelphia, 
60;  Boston,  52; 'Chicago,  51;  San  Francisco,  12,  Baltimore,  9;  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Union,  246. 


Sew  Books  Published,  Including  New  Editions. 


1881         2,991 

1882 3,472 

1883 3,481 

1884 4,088 


1885 4,030 

1886 4,77(5 

1887 4,437 

1888 4,631 


1889 4,014 

1890 4.559 

1891 4,665 

1892 4,862 


1893.--  

18M    -  4.4M 

1899  oJM 


In  1894  we  exported  books  and  other  printed  matter  to  the  value  of  $2,147,- 
391,  of  which  $579,000  went  to  South  America. 

The  public  in  the  United  States  spends  $25,000,000  a  year  for  literature. 

Quarrying. 

Quarrvinc  in  the  United  States  began  in  Vermont,   about   the  year  1799. 
The  lettered  marble  slabs,  that  bear  earlier  marks,  in  New  England  cemeteries, 


no 
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came  as  ballast  in  vessels  from  Wales.  In  1800  Philo  Tomlinson  quarried  mar- 
bleat  Marbledale,  Conn.,  and  in  3804  Johnson  &  Stephens  contracted  to  fur- 
nish for  the  front  of  the  New  York  City  Hall  33,000  cubic  feet  of  marble. 
The.  use  of  marble,  granite  and  other  stones  gradually  became  general  and  the 
industry  of  quarrying  grew  apace.  In  1894  the  product  of  quarries  in  the 
United  States  was  valued  at  $37,375,000.  About  $90,000,000  is  invested  in  4,257 
quarries  ;  s:?,000  men  are  employed;  annual  wages  paid,  $31,000,000. 


Railroads. 


In  1827  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  to  transport  coal  from 
their  mines  to  Honesdale,  Pa.,  built  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The 
road  was  sixteen  miles  long,  and  in  1829  a  locomotive  built  from  the  plans  of 
an  American,  Horatio  Allen,  was  brought  from  England,  and  commenced  running 
on  the  road. 

Miles  of  Railroad  in  Operation  from  1830  to  1894. 


Tear. 

Miles  in 
Operation. 

Year. 

Miles  in 
Operation. 

L830 

23 
1 ,098 
2,818 
4,633 
9,021 
18,374 
30,626 
35,085 
52,922 

1875 

74,096 
93,296 

1835 ...    .. 

11880 

1885 -_  -     . 

1840 

123,320 
163,420 

1845 

il890 

1891    :_.    -  

I860        

164,324 
170,668 
173,433 

1855 

1892 

t860 

11893 

1866 -     .. 

J1894 ...   _. 

175,508 

1870 

Mileage  Centers. 

]S40 ?5  miles  west  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

1850 J 25  miles  northwest  of  Williamsport,  Pa. 

.1860 60  miles  south  of  Mansfield,  O. 

1870 Paulding,  O. 

1880 30  miles  northwest  of  Logansport,  Ind. 

18S8 90  miles  south-southwest  of  Chicago,  III. 


Mileage  Increase  by  Groups  of  States. 


1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

New  England :.. 

2,507 
3,202 
2,036 
1,276 

3,660 

6,705 

8,838 

11,400 

23 

4,494 
10,964 
11.192 
24^87 

1,677 

5,982 
15,872 
14,778 
52,589 

4,080 

6,831 
21,536 
29,209 
6"7  394 

Middle  States ...   ._     . 

Southern  States .  _. 

Western  States  and  Territories  _:.!:'.. 

Pacific  States  and  Territories  J.    

9,804 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Railroads  in  tbe  United  States,  1881-94 

':  BAH 

1.  \  i>.  \.. 

Capital 

Mock. 

Miles 

Line 

Operated. 

Funded 
Debt. 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Inferest 
*>aid. 

Dividends 
Paid. 

18S1 

1 882 

L883  

1884 
L886 







1889  

1890  

1891    

1892 

1893  

1894 

$3,  177,375,179 
3,511,035,824 
3,708,060,583 
3,763,616,686 
3,817,697,832 
3,999,508,508 
4,191,562,029 
1,438,411,342 
4,496,099,318 
4,640,239,578 
4,809,176,651 
4,920,555,225 
5,080,032,904 
5,075,629,070 

92,971 
104,971 
110,414 
115,672 
123,320 
125,185 
137,028 
145,341 
152,689 
163,420 
164,324 
170,668 
173,433 
175,508 

$2,878,423,606 
3,235,543,323 
3,500,879,914 
3,659,115,772 
3,765,727,066 
3,882,966,330 
4,186,943,116 
4,624,035,023 
4,828,365,771 
5,105,902,025 
5,235,295,074 
5,463,611,204 
5,570,292,613 
5,665,734,249 

$    701,780,98: 

770,209,899 

823,772,924 

770,684,908 

765,310,419 

829,940,836 

931,385,154 

950,622,008 

992,856,856 

1,097,847,428 

1,138,024,459 

1,204,915,204 

1,222,618,290 

1,080,305,015 

$272,403,787 
280,616,696 
293,367,285 
268,106,258 
266,488,993 
300,603,564 
334,989,119 
297,363,077 
318,125,339 
343,921,318 
356,209,880 
358,638,520 
364,591,109 
322,539,276 

$128,587,302 
154,295,380 
173,139,064 
176,694,302 
189,426,035 
189,036,304 
203,790.352 
205,280,052 
211,171,279 
229,101,144 
231,259,810 
232,569,089 
239,616,284 
237,620,367 

$  93,344,190 
102.031,534 
102,052,584 
93,203,853 
77,672,105 
81,654,138 
91,573,458 
78,943,041 
79,532,863 
83,863,632 
90,719,757 
95^02,412 
95,337,681 
85,278,669 
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Statement  of  Railroad  Condition  and  R«v«ihi«k  1«m    1  XU.~.. 

Capital  stock ..•  075,629,070 

Funded  debt- _ ,  734749 

Unfunded  debt ""  567V-«2 

Current  debt '.,'".'.'."'.'.'.'.'.       (40 

Total  liabilities _ ...$11,565,600,207 

Cost  railroad  and  equipment $9,789,648,001 

Real  estate,  stocks,  bonds  and  other  investments .    l',167,879!l62 

Other  assets 240,526,350 

Current  accounts— - 226,502,371 

Total  assets $11,924,41 

Excess  assets  over  liabilities $358,880,677 

Passenger- traffic  earnings $276,031,571 

Freight -traffic  earnings '  700,477,409 

Other  traffic  earnings 91,134,633 

Elevated  roads  (New  York) 12,661,602 

All  other  receipts,  including  rentals  received  by  lessor  companies..  96,477,443 


Revenue $1,176,782,458 

Interest  on  bonds $237,020,367 

Other  interest 7,464,971 

Operating  expenses 757,765,739 

Dividends 85,278,669 

Rentals,  tolls,  etc 60,900,454 

Miscellaneous 38,220,492 


Payments $1,187,250,692 

Excess  of  fixed  charges  and  miscellaneous  payments  over  revenue..      $10,468,234 
COST  OF  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  International  Railway  Congress  gives  figures  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  railways  of  the  world.  The  average  cost  of  all  the  rail- 
ways of  the  world  (427,224  miles)  is  $84,500  a  mile.  The  average  cost  per  mile 
of  line  in  all  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  (250,656  miles)  is  $95,000  a 
mile.  The  average  cost  of  all  lines  in  Europe  is  $125,915  a  mile.  The  avemge 
cost  per  mile  in  the  United  States  is  $64,200  a  mile.  This  is  the  total  stock  and 
bonds.  The  total  of  stock  and  bonds  of  all  railways  in  the  United  States,  there- 
fore, is  about  one-half,  on  the  average,  per  mile  of  road  what  it  is  in  Europe.  It 
is  only  a  little  over  two-thirds  of  the  average  cost  of  construction  of  lines  in  all 
parts  of  the  world— including  the  narrow-gauge  and  "light"  lines  of  South 
America,  Australia,  India  and  Africa. 

Rice. 

The  first  rice  grown  in  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  an  ill-wind  that 
blew  a  vessel,  bound  for  Liverpool  from  Madagascar,  out  of  her  course.  She  put 
into  Charleston  for  repairs  (1694)  and  the  captain  gave  to  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith  a  small  quantity  of  rough  rice.  Smith  planted  the  rice  and  from  it>  in- 
crease within  a  few  years  ships  were  loaded  with  rice  for  foreign  ports.  In  1 707 
seventeen  cargoes  of  rice  left  Carolina  for  Europe.  Kice  is  now  cultivated  in 
several  Southern  States,  the  main  supply  coming  from  South  Carolina,  Louisiana 
and  Georgia. 

Production   of  Riee   in   the  United   States  for  100  Years,  17f).->   to  1S95.  AVith 

Tariff  Rates  Prevailing  from  1789  to  1857. 


Five  Years  Ending 
June  30. 


Production 

for 

Five  Years. 

(Pounds.) 


1800 

1805 

1810 

1815 

1820 

1825 ■ 

1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 


320.fi31.R03 
240,044,600 
274,477,000 
274,867,800 
'282,397.800 
333,447,060 
417,333,600 
457.282,200 
429*586,600 
481,669,200 


Average 
per  Yeah. 


64.124,361 
48,008,920 
54,895,400 
54,973.560 
56,479,560 
66,689,400 
83,466.720 
91.456.440 
85,917,120 
96.333,840 


Tariff  on  Rice. 


Yk  lb 
enacted. 


1789 

1792 
1794 
1800 
1801 
1812 
1818 
1632 
1836 
1841 


R  \  i  l 

Al>  Y.Vl.OKVM. 


5    per  rent. 
10 

15 
30 

15 

Kroo. 
15 
20 
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PRODUCTION  OF  RICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FOR  100  YEARS- 

-Continued. 

Production 

for 

five  Years. 

(Pounds.) 

Average 
per  Year. 

TARIFF  on  Rice. 

fivk  gBARS  Ending 

Junk  SO. 

Year 
Enacted. 

Rate 
Ad  Valorem. 

!s.".d                   .. 

543,494,400 
483,279,600 
545,592,600 
115,738,680 
160,837,790 
276,704,430 
415,332,000 
534,720,400 
675,950,400 
762,698,460 

108,698,880 
96,655,920 
109,118,520 
23,147,736 
32,167,558 
55,340,886 
83,066,400 
106,944,080 
135,190,080 
152,539,692 

1857 

15  per  cent. 

1  s.-,.-, 

I860                         

1865                 

1870           - 

]S75 ...   .- 

1880                            ---  -   

|SS.-) 

1890           ---   -  -- 

1895 

Duty  from  1861  to  1894. 


Specific  dutv. 

Cleaned 
per  Pound. 

Uncleaned 
per  Pound. 

Paddv  per 
Pound. 

Flour 
Granu- 
lated. 

Ad  Valorem 
Equivalent. 

1861 

Cts. 

1 

IK 

1% 

Hawaiian 

6/4. 

2 

Cts. 

H 

l 

2 

Rice 

IK 

V4 

8-10 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cleaned  Rice. 
41  per  cent. 

1862 . 

X 

IK 

X 
X 

48 

IS'U 

94 

1876 

( ad  val.    ) 

20*       J 
( specific   ) 

Free 

1883 

1890 

1894 

110 

99 

88 

Imports  of  ICtlible  Rice. 

Five  Years 
Ending  June  30 

Pounds. 

Ave k age  Per 
Year. 

Five  Years 
Ending  June  30 

Pounds. 

Average  Per 
Yeah. 

1865 

248,657,641 

228,772,804 
268,234,740 
254,373,855 

j 

49,731,538 

45,554,561 

1  53,646,948 

50,874,771 

1885 .. 

361,053,545 
362.810.988 
415,421,957 

72,210.709 
72,562,198 
83,084*391 

1870    

1890 

1875 

1895 

1880 

Imports  of  Rice  for  Manufacturing. 


Fivk  Years 
Ending  Junk  30 

Pounds. 

Average  Per 
Year. 

Five  Years 
Ending  June  30 

I 

Pounds. 

AVERAGE  Per 
Yeah. 

I&5         

i 
il885 

111,510  875 
258.089,459 
352,214,257 

22,302,175 
51,617,892 
70,442,851 

1870          

1890 

1895 ... 

1*75 

855,350 
6,833,458 

171,070 
1,366,692 

188Q 

Safes. 

In  1835  a  fire  that  destroyed  a  large  part  of  New  York  City  consumed  a  num- 
ber of  safes  theretofore  deemed  fire-proof;  but  not  until  1843  were  the  "Salaman- 
der Safes'*  put  on  the  market  by  David  Fitzgerald,  who,  by  filling  the  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  iron  walls  of  a  safe  with  plaster  of  Paris,  secured  a 
partial  protection  against  heat.  Succeeding  inventors  have  made  improvements 
in  American  safes,  until  all  countries  have  come  to  buy  their  strongboxes  in 
the  United  States. 

The  capital  invested  in  safemaking  in  the  United  States  is  $6,000,000;  hands 
employed,  5,000;  value  of  product,  $10,000,000. 

Salt. 

The  early  settlers  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  gathered  their  salt  from 
the  sea  and  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  coast  imitated  the  Indian  in  boil- 
ing brine  water  from  a  "lick  spring"  and  scraping  the  salt  from  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle. 
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In  1788  the  State  of  New  York  bought  from  the  Indians  the  salines  of  Onon- 
daga, 15,000  acres.  Over  25,000  bushels  of  line  salt  were  taken  from  the  State 
reservation  the  first  year.  The  output  of  the  New  York  fields  Increased  from 
year  to  year,  being  in  1841,  6,000  tons  of  solar  and  87,000  tons  of  other  grade:-., 
and  in  1880,  84,000  tons  of  solar,  and  of  other  grades  155,000  tons. 

In  1894  the  product  of  New  York  had  fallen  to  66,000  tons  of  solar,  and  of 
other  grades  25,000  tons :  the  decrease  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  quantity  of 
Michigan  salt  on  the  market.    Michigan  during  1861  made  18,000  tons,  and  I 
550,000  tons  of  salt:  since  the  latter  date  the  output  has  decreased  somewhat. 

In  1888  Kansas  produced  22,000  tons,  and  in  1893,  178,000  tons  of  salt. 

California  produced  of  solar  salt  in  1893,  41,000  tons.  Ohio  has  several  salt 
plants :  in  1893  the  product  of  the  State  was  71,000  tons. 

In  1883  Utah  produced  but  15,000  tons,  and  in  1892  nearly  200,000  tons  of  salt. 

Louisiana  has  a  great  salt  bed.  During  the  war  it  was  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  product  was  sold  at  $90  per  ton.  The  price 
is  now  $2  a  ton.    The  annual  output  of  Louisiana  is  50,000  tons. 

In  1893  the  production  of  salt  for  the  whole  nation  was  11,816,772  barrels,  or 
1,654,040  tons. 

Sewing  Machines. 

Both  in  England  and  America  several  patents  for  sewing  machines  were 
granted  prior  to  1846;  but  on  September  10th  of  that  year  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  got  a 
patent  for  a  machine  that  was  the  prototype  of  most  of  the  sewing  machines  put 
on  the  market  since.  In  1867  when  Howe  applied  for  a  second  extension  of  his 
patent,  which  was  denied,  he  alleged  that  he  had  made  but  $1,185,000  out  of  his 
patent  and  that  from  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  public,  at  least  $150,000,000 
should  be  made  by  him.  The  sewing  machine  has  been  improved  by  a  line  of 
inventors,  mostly  American;  and  up  to  September  10,  1895,  7,439  patents  on 
sewing  machines  and  accessories  thereto  had  been  granted  in  the  United  State-. 

In  four  years  (1873-1876)  "the  Sewing  Machine  Combination"  sold  2,303,941 
sewing  machines. 

In  1890  the  sewing  machines  produced  in  the  United  States  were  worth 
$12,823,147. 

A  skilled  workman  on  sewing  machines  in  1880  made  $485,  and  in  1890,  $567. 

In  1890 fifty-six  factories  were  turning  out  sewing  machines;  number  of  em- 
ployes, 9,121 ;  wages  paid,  $5,170,555. 

For  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1895  we  exported  $67,000,000  worth  of  sewing 
machines.  As  Americans  have  factories  abroad  for  making  sewing  machines  the 
figures  for  exports  do  not  wholly  indicate  the  value  of  this  American  product. 

The  American  sewing  machine  is  used  in  every  country  of  the  globe.  In 
1895  Great  Britain  bought  $645,847  worth  of  sewing  machines  in  the  United 
States;  Germany  took  $472,203  worth  the  same  year;  and  over  $500,000  worth 
were  sent  to  South  America  in  1S95. 

Ship-Building. 

Ship-building  was  one  of  the  first  industries  in  which  the  early  colonist? 
labored.  It  was  notable  in  New  England  in  1640,  and  in  Delaware  in  1683.  In 
the  fishing  trade,  New  England  had  1,000  sail  in  1740.  When  the  Revolution  be- 
gan the  American  tonnage  was  rated  at  39S,000,  or  about  one-third  as  much  as 
Great  Britain.  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  turned  out  more  finished  ships  than  any 
other  place  in  the  nation. 

Tonnage  of  American  Shipping. 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Tons  lgi  . 

1800 

669,921 

47,784 
58,094 
46,238 

1845 

1850 -- 

i4t;,ois 

•JT'-V-MS 

1830 

IS'^5                  '            ------- 

1S55-- 

;>S:U50 



Ship-building  declined  rapidly  from  1S55.     In  that  year  were  built  881  ships 
and  barks,  and  126  brigs,  and  in  1875  but  114  ships  and  barks  and  22  briga.     At 
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presenl  ship-building  is  forging  ahead  in  America,  and  in  1895  the  St.  Louis  and 
the  St  Paul,  two  of  the  finest  and  fastest  vessels  afloat,  were  built  in  Philadelphia 
shipyards. 

Ship-JJuilriing  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  class,  number  and  tonnage  of  the  documented  vessels  built 
in  this  country  (luring  the  last  four  years  reported: 


Class. 


Sailing  vessels  .. 
Steam   vessels  -. 

Canal  boats 

Barges 


1892. 


1893. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tons. 


Num- 
ber. 


846 

438 

37 
74 


83,217.27 

92,531.07 

4,579.99 

19,304.72 


493 

380 

28 


TONS. 


49,348.24 

134,367.97 

3,791.09 

24,132.05 


Total j    1,395         199,633.05 


211,639.35 


1894. 


Num- 
ber. 


477 

293 

14 

54 


Tons. 


37,827 

83,720 

1,522 

8,126 


131,195 


1895. 


Num- 
ber. 


397 

248 

11 


TONS. 


34,900 

69,754 

1,225 

5,723 


694         111,602 


Iron  Tonnage  Built  in  the  United  States,  1870-1895. 


Years: 

Sailing 

Vessels 

AND 

Barges. 

Steam 
Vessels. 

Total. 

Year. 

Sailing 

Vessels 

AND 

'  Barges. 

Steam 

Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

1870. 

679 
2,067 

:::::::: 

7,602 
13,412 
12,766 
26,548 
33,097 
21,632 
21,346 

5,927 
26,960 
22,008 
25,538 
28,356 
40,097 

8,281 
15,479 
12,766 
26,548 
33,097 
21,632 
21,346 

5,927 
26,960 
22,008 
25,582 
28,392 
40,097 

'1883. 

2,033 

4,432 

731 

692 

93 

747 

33 

4,975 

4,979 

5,281 

13,104 

4,649 

5,975 

37,613 
31,199 
43,297 
14,216 
34,261 
35,972 
53,480 
75,403      . 
100,639 
46,093 
81,428 
46,821 
4°  620 

39,646 
35,631 
44,028 
14,908 
34.354 
36  719 

187  J 

1884- 

1872 

1885 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1886 

11887 

[1888- 

1876 

1889 

1890- 

53,513 

80  378 

1^77 

----- 

36 

1878.   

1S79 

1891 

1892  l 

105,618 
51,374 
94,532 
51,470 
48,595 

IRfiO 

1893 

1894 

1895-     .. 

United  States  Vessels,  1895. 


Class. 

Engaged  in  Foreign  Trade 

Engaged  in  Coastwise 
Trade. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers 

229 
945 

"l9 

247,387 
569,969 

"4,991 

6,315 

12,043 

680 

1,344 

1,960,756 

615,266 

75,051 

377,641 

Barges.  .--  ---  -..  _ 

Total 

1,193 

822,347 

20,382 

3,728,714 

The  entire  number  of  documented  vessels  is  23,240,  of  which  6,554  were 
steamers  and  16,GS6  were  vessels  other  than  steamers,  all  aggregating  4,635,960 
tons. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  floating  property  under  the 
flag,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  $215,069,296.  The  statistics  of  the  above 
table  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

Soap. 

America  was  exporting  soap  ashes  to  England  in  1621.  The  candle  and  tal- 
low-dip industry  was  from  the  earliest  days  part  of  the  soapmaking  industry. 
In  1795  we  produced  about  $300,000  worth  of  soap.  In  1S35  we  shipped  abroad 
soap  and  caudles  to  the  value  of  $534,467.  Prior  to  1842  Massachusetts  produced 
over  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  output  of  soap. 

In  1890  we  imported  $578,810  and  exported  $1,139,722  worth  of  soap. 

,'"  ''^i^iP  industry  employed  9,305  hands;  wages,  $4,951,648:  value  of 
product,  $1.}, 600, 385.  .  ' 
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Soda  Fountains. 

The  making  of  soda-water  apparatus  was  begun  in  New  York  in  1882  by 
John  Mathews.  The  several  plants  engaged  in  the  industry  were  absorbed  In 
1891  by  the  American  Soda  Fountain  Company,  capitalized  at  $3,750,000.  About 
1 ,500  hands  are  employed.    The  prices  of  fountains  range  from  $25  to  $10,000. 

Starch. 

Says  Thomas  Kingsford :  "One  hundred  years  ago  there  was  not  a  starch  fac- 
tory in  all  our  broad  land  except  the  domestic  ones,  where  our  great  grand- 
mothers grated  the  potato  and  washed  the  starch  out  of  the  pulp.  This  was  then 
strained  and  left  over  night  to  settle;  in  the  morning  the  water  was  poured  <.<ii. 
and  the  starch  "removed  from  the  vessel  and  dried  in  the  sun,  being  then  laid 
aside  to  be  used  as  occasion  required.  The  oldest  process  of  manufacturing 
wheat-starch  in  the  United  States  consisted  in  steeping  the  grain  in  water  until 
it  was  soft,  when  it  was  passed  through  a  malt-mill,  or  between  rollers,  and 
again  mixed  with  water.  Fermentation  then  set  in,  forming  lactic  and  acetic 
acids,  which  disintegrated  the  cellular  structure  of  the  kernel,  and  liberated  the 
starch  granules.  These  were  collected  by  repeated  washings  and  precipitations, 
the  process  being  continued  several  days,  the  gluten  putrefying  and  giving  off  a 
very  foul  odor.  The  sugar  and  a  portion  of  the  starch  were  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  a  part  of  this  into  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  which  dissolved  the 
gluten  that  had  escaped  putrefaction.  Thorough  washing  removed  the  soluble 
matter,  and  the  starch  left  behind  was  dried  and  prepared  for  market." 

Starch  is  made  from  potatoes  in  sixty-four  factories,  mainly  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  which  2,824,512  bushels  of  potatoes  are  used  to  produce  24,008,352 
pounds  of  starch  yearly;  value  of  product,  $854,697.33. 

In  making  starch  from  wheat  five  factories  are  engaged;  capital,  $195,000: 
value  of  product,  $346,000.  In  making  starch  from  Indian  corn,  sixteen  fac- 
tories are  kept  busy;  capital,  $8,450,000.  The  starch  industry,  as  a  whole,  em- 
ploys 3,000  hands,  and  produces  $10,000,000  worth  of  starch  yearly. 

Stoves. 

At  Leitz,  Pa.,  in  1760,  Baron  William  Henry  Steigel,  at  his  iron  foundry, 
cast  stoves,  and  in  1768  box-stoves  were  made  at  Marlboro,  near  Winchester.  Va. 
The  following  is  a  clipping  from  the  Vermont  Historical  Magazine: 

In  1819  John  Conant  invented  the  Conant  stove,  and  made  the  first  one  from 
castings  obtained  at  the  furnace  in  Pittsford,  Vt.  In  1820  Mr.  Conant  erected 
a  furnace  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  the  first  blast  was  made  in  October.  At  this  fur- 
nace was  cast  the  old  Conant  stove,  the  first  made  in  the  State,  and  a  great  in- 
vention for  the  time,  and  which  was  the  wonder  of  the  farmer's  kitchen.  Stoves 
with  ovens,  but  without  boilers,  etc.,  had  been  previously  made  to  some  extent. 
The  State  of  Vermont  was  being  supplied  previous  to  1819  by  a  house  in  Troy. 
N".  Y.,  who  had  their  castings  made  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1895  there  were  215  stove  foundries  in  the  nation.    The  value  of  output 

•was  $35,840,400.  ^     "  ionK 

'  Output  by  States,  1895. 

Maryland - 

New  Jersey 1 

Virginia  .... - 


Connecticut- ?   234,000 

Maine •>**»  ouu 

Massachusetts 2'^n'2™ 

New  Hampshire 169,200 

Rhode  Island 421,200 

Indiana .............  1,098,000 

Illinois' ---- 3,859,000 

Kansas 360'000 

8^:::::::::::::- m*,™ 

Minnesota 34., 000 

Mispoun *qo?'iSo 

Wisconsin ---     y-i,wu 


West  Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

New  York— 

Georgia U 

Alabama -      1- 

Kentucky 

Oregon 

Tennessee - l.(  "* 

Texas 


Street  Railways. 
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Horse  power  was  succeeded  by  the  cable  in  San  Francisco  in  1S73,  when  the 
pioneer  cable  railroad  of  the  world  was  opened  on  Clay  street.  Since  1873, 
cable  and  electric  power  have  been  gradually  forcing  horses  out  of  the  business. 
In  1880  Edison  built  an  electric  road  at  Menlo  Park,  N.  J.,  the  first  in  the 
country. 

Division  of  the  Motive  Powers  of  Street  Railways  in  1890. 


All  Motive 
Towers. 

Distribution. 

Items. 

Animal. 

Electric. 

Cable. 

Steam. 

Length  of  line  (miles).. 
Length  of  all  Tracks  (miles) ... 
1'assenger  curs 

5,783.47 
8,123.02 
32,505 
70,764 
2,023,010,202 
$389,357,288.87 

4,061.47 
5,661.44 
22,408 
44,314 
1,227,756,815 
$195,121,682.50 

914.25 
1.261.44 
2,895 
6,619 
134,905,994.63 
$35,830,949 

283.22 
488.31 
5,089 
11,673 
373,492,708 
$76,346,618.23 

524.06 
711.30 
2,113 

8,158 

Passengers  carried 

286,854,685 
$82,058,038.51 

Cost  of  Construction  per  Mile  of  Line  of  Street  Railways  in  1890, 


Items. 

ANIMAL. 

Electric. 

Cable. 

Steam. 

Mixed 
and  In- 
separable. 

Total  cost  of  construction 

$99,812,866.27 

2,388.48 

$41,789.29 
$22,344,285.14 

2,473.56 

$9,033.25 
$50,822.50 

$14,074,049.13 

463.70 

$30,351.63 
$3,873,544.21 

464.93 

$8,331.46 

$38,683.09 

$33,374,627.39 

166.48 

$200,472.29 
$3,827,436.62 

167.13 

$22,900.96 
$223,373.25 

$35,777,187.08 

350.31 

$102,130.08 
$4,348,511.10 

361.83 

$12,018.11 

$114,148.19 

$65,583,242,72 

Miles  of  line  to  which  this 

734.12 

Cost  of  construction  and 
real  estate  per  mile 

Total  cost  of  equipment 

Miles  of  line  to  which  this 
cost  pertains 

Cost  of  equipment  per  mile. 

$89,335.86 
$12,022,289.54 

855.43 

$14,054.09 

$103,389.95 

In  1895  more  than  10,000  miles  of  street  railway  were  operated  by  electric- 
ity, and  but  2,000  miles  by  horses.  The  year  1897  begins  with  more  than  12,000 
miles  of  electric  roads,  using  over  25,000  trolley  cars,  and  constituting  over  90 
per  cent,  of  all  the  street  railroads  in  the  country. 

The  street  railways  of  the  nation  in  1895  had  a  capitalization  of  $1,300,000,- 
000,  and  made  a  profit  of  $43,000,000. 

STREET  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  entire  population  movement  within  the  present  limits  of  New  York  City, 
exclusive  of  ferriage,  stages  and  cab  service,  amounts  to  nearly  500,000,000  per 
annum,  of  which  38  per  cent,  is  handled  by  the  elevated  railway  system,  37  percent, 
by  the  lines  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Kailway  system,  as  at  present  constituted," 
13  per  cent,  by  the  lines  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  4  per  cent,  by 
the  lines  of  the  Second  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  and  8  per  cent,  by  three  other 
smaller  systems.  The  elevated  railway  system  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the 
long  distance  riding  between  the  two  ends  of  Manhattan  Island.  The  short  dis- 
tance traffic  has,  however,  been  largely  deflected  of  late  to  certain  surface  lines 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  system. 

The  Metropolitan  Company  is  earning  over  $9,000,000  per  annum  gross,  of 
which  about  39  per  cent,  is  earned  by  the  thirty-two  miles  operated  by  mechan- 
ical motive  power,  while  61  per  cent,  is  earned  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  miles  operated  by  horses.  This  is  the  most  valuable  street  railway  prop- 
erty iu  the  world,  carrying,  as  it  does,  over  200,000,000  passengers  yearly.  The 
Metropolitan  absorbed  at  its  organization  eight  street  railway  companies;  its 
capital  stock  is  $30,000,000,  of  which  $28,366,600  is  paid  in. 
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In  1800  the  sugar  business  of  Louisiana  was  aided  by  a  law  that  allowed  the 
planters  about  two  cents  per  pound  bounty  for  fifteen  years.  Under  the  bounty 
act  sugar  planting  grew  rapidly*  and  in  1804-05  the  crop  was  over  315,000  tons. 

The  bounty  law  was  repealed  in  1805.  Texas  and  Florida  raise  sugar  cane 
in  small  quantities.  The  experiments  with  sorghum  for  sugar,  fostered  by  the 
Government  in  the  Western  States,  were  profitless,  and  the  sorghum  cane  now 
raised  is  used  for  making  syrup.  Since  1S60,  when  the  production  of  maple  sugar 
reached  50,000  pounds,  that  branch  of  sugar  raising  has  steadily  diminished. 
There  are  beet-sugar  factories  in  California,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  Wisconsin.  In 
1803  20,000  tons  of  beet-sugar  were  made  in  the  United  States.  Raw  sugar  is 
imported  in  enormous  quantities,  and  refined  in  the  United  States.  The  refineries 
are  now  controlled  by  a  trust,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company.  The 
crude  product  comes  to  America  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Hawaii,  West  India  Islands  and  South  America.    We  consume  1,500,000  tons  of 

sugar  yearly. 

Telegraph. 

On  April  1,  1845,  the  experimental  telegraph  line,  built  by  Professor  S.  B. 
F.  Morse  by  the  aid  of  a  Congressional  appropriation  of  $30,000,  was  opened. 
Morse  had  invented  his  system  of  telegraphing  even  to  the  making  of  the  alpha- 
betic type  in  1832,  but  spent  the  years  between  that  date  and  1845  striving  for 
recognition  for  his  marvel  in  Europe  and  America. 

Early  American  Telegraph  Companies. 


Name. 


New  York  and  Boston  Magnetic  Telegraph  Co 

New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo  Electro  Magnetic  Co. 

Lake  Erie  Telegraph  Co 

New  York  State  Printing  Co.  (House  line) 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co ... 

St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Co 

New  York  State  Telegraph  Co.  (Bain  line) 

New  York  and  New  England  Telegraph  Co 

American  Telegraph  Co 

Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph  Co 

Erie  and  Michigan  Telegraph  Co.-- 

New  York  and  Erie  Telegraph  Co 

Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  Co 

Maine  State  Telegraph  Co 

Vermont  and  Boston  Telegraph  Co 

New  York  and  Washington  Printing  Telegraph  Co.-- 

North  American  Telegraph  Co.  (Bain  line) 

Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Co 

Western  Telegraph  Co 

Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Telegraph  Co 

st.  Louis  and  Missouri  River  Telegraph  Co 

Northwestern  Telegraph  Co : :_ 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 


Date  of  Or- 
ganization. 


1845 


1847 


1848 
1848 


1849 


1849 

1848 
1849 


1847 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1846 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1856 
1851 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  1866-1895. 


Vi;  \i;. 


L866 
1870 

is:.-) 
L88Q 
1885 
L889 
1895- 


Miles  of 

Poles  and 

Cables. 

Miles  of 
Wire. 

co 

CD 
O 

m 

o 

cu 

co 
CD 

0) 

o 

to 

03 

cv 

to 

« 

O 
u 

U   to  <n 

0>— '  02 

-,  6  ? 

gp  a 
Si* 

37,880 
54,109 
72,833 
85,645 
147,500 
178,754 
189,714 

75,686 
112,191 
179,496 
233,534 
462,283 
647,697 
802,651 

2,250 
3,972 
6,565 
9,077 
14,184 
18,470 
21,360 

9,157,746 
17,153,710 
29,215,509 

42.096,583 
54,108,326 
58,307,315 

$7,138,737.96 
9,564,574.60 
12,782,894.53 
17,706,833.71 
20,783,194.07 
22,218,019.18 

$4,910,772.42 
6,335,414.77 
6,948,956.74 
12,005,909.58 
14,565,152.61 
16,076,629.97 

$2,227,965.54 
3,229,157.83 
5,833,937.79 
5,700,924  13 
6,218,041.46 
6,141,389.21 

75.5 

54 

38.5 

32.1 

31.2 

30.7 

51.2 
35.2 
25.4 
24.9 
22.4 
23.3 

The  receipts  b}'  telegraph    companies  in  the  United   States  for   1895  were 
$25,000,000. 
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TELEGRAPH  RATES. 

Western  Union  Bates  Between  New  York  City  and   Plans    in    the  United  Stat.*  ;,.,.! 

Canada. 

Explanation.— Day  rate,  40-3,  means  40  cents  for  ten  words  and  8  rents  foreactl  addi- 
tional word;  night  rate,  30-2,  means  30  cents  for  ten  words  and  2  cents  foreactl  additional  word. 
Address  and  signature  are  free. 


Rate. 

i:  \  ii 

Places. 

Places. 

Day. 

Night. 

Day. 

Night. 

Alabama 

50  3 

30  2 

naw  City,  So.  Bay  City,  Ypsi- 
lanti 

Arizona 

1.00-7 

1.00-7 

40-3 
50-3 

BO  2 

■/,')  2 

Arkansas: 

All  other  places _ 

Helena,  Hot  Springs,  Little 
Rock,  Pine  Bluff    . 

Minnesota  : 

50  3 

30  2 

Duluth,  Hastings,  Minneap- 
olis,   Red    Wing,    St.    Paul, 
Stillwater,  Wabasha,  Winona 

All  other  places 

60-4 

40  3 

California 

1.00-7 

1.00-7 

50-3 
60-4 
50-3 

Colorado 

75-5 
25-2 
25  2 

60-4 
25-1 
25  1 

•in  :; 

Connecticut        

Mississippi 

30  -l 

Delaware  . 

District  of  Columbia 

25-2 

25-1 

Hannibal,     Jefferson     City, 

' 

Florida  _ 

60-4 

40  3 

Kansas  City,  Louisiana,  Se- 
dalia,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis.. 

Georgia 

50-3 

30-2 

50  3 

30  ! 

Idaho - 

1.00-7 

1.00-7 

60-4 
75-5 

4o  :; 

Illinois  : 

1  Montana 

60-4 

Chicago,  Union  Stock  Yards, 

Nebraska: 

National  Stock  Yards _.. 

40-3 
50-3 

30-2 
30-2 

50-3 
60-4 

1.00-7 

80  '-' 

All  other  places 

40  3 

Indiana  : 

Nevada  ...  ._.. 

1.00-7 

Columbus,  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 

New Brunswick: 

anapolis,  Jeffersonville,  La- 

St.  Stephens 

35-2 

•25-1 

Fayett e,  Loganspo rt,  NewAl- 
hany,  Richmond,  Union  City- 

50-3 

30-2 

40-3 

30-2 

Newfoundland  : 

All  other  places 

50-3 

30-2 

St.  John's 

1.25-11 

1.25-11 

Indian  Territory.-    

75-5 

60-4 

New  Hampshire 

25-2 

25-1 

Iowa: 

New  Jersey: 

Burlington,    Cedar    Rapids, 

Bloomfield,    Carlstadt,   East 

Clinton,  Council  Bluffs,  Dav- 

Orange,      Elizabeth,      Glen 

enport,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque, 

R'idge,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 

Fort  Madison,  Grinnell,  Iowa 

Montclair,  Mountain  Station, 

City,     Keokuk,      Muscatine. 

Newark,  Orange,  Orange  Val 

Newton,  Sioux  City,  Wilton.- 

50-3 

30-2 

ley,  Passaic,  1'aterson,  Ruth- 

All other  places 

60-4 

40-3 

erford,  South  Orange,  Union 

Kansas  : 

Hill,  Weehawken 

2(>-l 

M  1 

Atchison,  Leavenworth 

50-3 

30-2 

All  other  places 

25-3 

25-1 

60-4 

40-3 

75-5 

60-4 

Kentucky : 

New  York: 

Covington,  Lexington,  Louis- 

Astoria, Brooklyn, Caryl,  Flat- 

40-3 

30  2 

bush,  Fordham  Heights,  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  High  Bridge. 

All  other  places 

50-3 

30-2 

Louisiana 

60-4 

40-3 

Hunter's  Point,  Kingsbridge. 

Maine        

25-2 

75-5 

25-1 
60-4 

Long    Island     City,    Morris 
Heights,.New  York  City,  Rav- 
enswood,  Riverdale,  Spuvten 

Manitoba . 

Maryland : 

Aberdeen,  Aiken,  Annapolis, 

Duyvil,  Van  Cortlandt,  Will- 

Ashland, Baltimore,  Barclay 

iam  sbridge,  Woodlawn,  Yon 

20-1 

20-1 

Chesapeake  City,Chesterto'n, 

All  other  places 

25-2 

25-1 

Childs,    Colora,    Conowingo, 
Cordova,  Cumberland,   Elk- 
ton,     Frederick,    Goldsboro, 
Golt,     Greensboro,    Hagers- 

60-3 

30  '.' 

75  5 

60  1 

50-3 

6\>--l 

Ohio  : 

town,    Hancock,    Havre    de 

Bellaire,    Bridgeport,    Brill- 

Grace, Henderson,  Kennedy  - 

iant,  Martin's  Ferry 

35-2 

•::>  i 

ville,  Lambson,  Leslie,  Mavy- 

All  other  places 

40-3 

30-2 

dell,    Massey    Cross    Roads, 

Oklahoma  Territory 

,.>— i 

60-4 

Millington,  North  East,  Octo. 

Ontario 

10-3 

30-2 

rora,  Perryville,  Pimlico,  Port 

Oregon - 

1.00-1 

1.00  7 

Deposit,  Price's,  Queen  Anne, 

Pennsylvania: 

Ridgely,    Rising    Sun,   Row 
landsville,  Singerly,  Sudlcrs- 
ville,  Worton .______. 

20-1 

20-] 

88-8 

8f-l 

25-2 

25-1 

Quebec: 

Berlin,  Easton,  Federalsburg, 

Stanstead 

2.V2 

88  1 

30-2 
40-3 
25-2 

25-1 

All  other  places. 

40-S 
25  2 

90  - 

All  other  places. 

X- 1 

25-1 

South  Ca kolina 

5Q  3 
75-5 

80-4 

Michigan  : 

South  Dakota 

60-4 

Ann  Arbor,  Bay  City,  Detroit, 
East  Saginaw,   Flint,  Mount 
Clemens,  Port  Huron,  Sagi- 

Tennessee: 

Bristol,  Clarksville.  Memphis,  Naslmlle- 

40-3 

80-8 

All  other  places 

,>o  ;; 

80-1 

-IL'O 
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Dallas,  Denlson,  Fort  Worth, 
Gainesville,  Galveston, Hous- 
ton, I'aiis,  Sherman,  Waco.. 
All  other  places 

i   i  \n     -- 

Vermont 

Virginia: 
Alexandria,  Fredericksburg- 
Norfolk,    Petersburg,    Forts- 


Rate. 

Day. 

Night. 

75-5 

50-3 

75-5 

60-4 

75-5 

60-4 

25-2 

25-1 

25-2 

25-1 

Places. 


mouth,  Richmond,  Staunton 
All  other  places '_. 

Washington 

West  Virginia: 
Parkersburg,    Piedmont 

Wheeling 

All  other  places 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming  .. 


Rate. 


Day. 

Night. 

35-2 

25-1 

40-3 

30-2 

1.00-7 

1.00-7 

35-2 

25-1 

40-3 

30-2 

50-3 

30-2 

75-5 

60-4 

TELEGRAPH  RATES  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

These  rates  are  from  New  York  City.  The  address  and  signature  are  included  in  the 
chargeable  matter,  and  the  length  of  words  is  limited  to  ten  letters.  When  a  word  is  com- 
posed  of  more  than  ten  letters,  every  additional  ten  or  the  fraction  of  ten  letters  will  be 
counted  as  a  word. 


Places. 


Algeria 

Alexandria  (Egypt) 

Antigua 

Argentine  Republic 

Austria 

Rarbadoes 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria -... 

Burmah 

Callao 

Cairo  (Egypt) 

Oape  Colony 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Cochin  China 

Colon 

Corea  (Seoul) 

Cyprus 

Demerara 

Denmark 

Ecuador - 

England 

France 

Germany 


Per 
Word. 


$0.32 

.56 

2.14 

1.35 

.34 

2.16 

.30 

.81 

1.50 

1.35 

.38 

1.27 

1.50 

.61 

1.52 

1.25 

1.50 

1.96 

1.49 

.97 

1.96 

.56 

2.68 

.35 

1.50 

.25 

.25 

.25 


Places. 


Gibraltar 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Havana 

Hayti 

Hungary 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

japan '____ 

Java 

Malta 

Martinique 

Matanzas 

Melbourne 

Mexico  City  (lOwords). 

Nassau,  Bahamas 

Natal 

Netherlands 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Orange  Free  State 

Panama 

Paraguay  

Penang 

Peru 


Per 
Word. 


$0.43 

.38 

.55 

.40 

1.65 

.34 

1.23 

.25 

.32 

1.14 

2.21 

1.72 

.36 

1.92 

.44 

1.43 

3.00 

.35 

1.52 

.32 

1.45 

1.52 

.35 

1.52 

.97 

1.35 

1.47 

1.50 


Places. 


Porto  Rico 

Portugal 

Queensland 

lioumania 

Russia  (Europe) 

liiissia  (Asia,  West). 
Russia  (Asia,  East).. 

Santo  Domingo 

Scotland 

Servia 

Sicily 

Siam 

Singapore 

Spain 

St.  Thomas 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Tangier 

Tasmania 

Transvaal 

Trinidad 

Turkey  (Europe) 

Turkey  (Asia) 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Vera  Cruz  (10  words) 
Victoria  (Aus.) 


Per 
Word. 


$1.91 

.39 

2.56 

.36 

.43 

.66 

.88 

1.90 

.25 

.36 

.32 

1.35 

1.66 

.40 

1.96 

.39 

.30 

1.45 

.45 

1.58 

1.52 

2.26 

.37 

.47 

1.35 

2.40 

3.00 

1.43 


Telephone. 

A  half-dozen  inventors  claim  priority  in  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  but 
the  first  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  speech  by  wire  put  to  commercial 

use  was  the  Bell  telephone  in  1877. 

TELEPHONE  STATISTICS. 

The  following  are  the  latest  statistics  made  public  by  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  practically  monopolizes  the  telephone  business  of  the  United  States.  The  figures 
are  for  .January  1  of  each  year: 


Exchangee 

Branch   otliees - 

Mile,  of  wire  on  poles . 

Miles  of  wire  on  buildings. 
Miles  of  wire  underground 
Miles  of  wire  submarine.- . 

Total  miles  of  wire 

Total  circuits 

Total  employes 

Total  subscribers 


1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

788 

812 

838 

867 

509 

539 

571 

572 

180,139 

201,259 

214,676 

232,008 

14,954 

14,980 

16,492 

14,525 

70,334 

90,216 

120,675 

148,285 

1,029 

1,336 

1,637 

1,856 

266,456 

307,791 

353,480 

396,674 

186,462 

201,322 

205,891 

212,074 

8,376 

9,970 

10,421 

11,094 

216,017 

232,140 

237,186 

243,432 
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The  number  of  instruments  in  the  hands  of  licensees  under  rental  at  th<*  he- 
ginning  of  1895  was  582, 50b.     The  number  of  exchange  connections  daily  in  the 
United  States  is  2,088,152,  or  a  total  per  year  of  over  070,000,000.    Tin;  average 
number  of  daily  calls  per  subscriber  was  8£.     The  company  received  in  rental  of 
telephones  in  1S94,$2,502,992.17.     It  paid  its  stockholders  in  dividends  in  1894, 
$2,400,000.     The  capital  of  the  company  is  $20,000,000. 

Textile  Mills. 

In  Colonial  New  England  the  law  compelled  each  family  to  spin  a  certain 
quantity  of  yarn  yearly.    As  the  textiles  made  in  households  appeared  on  the 
market  in  greater  quantity  each  year  England  strove  to  choke  the  industry  with 
restrictive  laws. 

When   the  Arkwright  inventions  were  given  to  the  world  England,  fearing 
.  that  America  might  profit  by  them,  and  open  factories,  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  any  machines  used  in  cotton,  silk,  woolen  or  linen  weaving.     But,  despite 
the  oppression  of  Great  Britain,  the  textile  industry  throve,  and  by  1812  was  of 
considerable  importance. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Combined  Textile  Industries  in  the  United 
States,    1850  to  1890. 

Industries. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Estab- 
lishments. 

Capital. 

Average  Number 

of  Employes  and 

Total  Wages. 

Cost  of 

Materials 

Used. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Em- 
ployes. 

Wages. 

Wool  manufacture  1-~ 
Cotton  manufacture-.. 

Silk  manufacture 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

1850 

1850 
1850 

1850 

1,760 

1,094 

67 

104 

$  32,516,366 

74,500,931 

678,300 

4,818,350 

47,763 

92,286 

1,743 

5,1C 

2 

2 
2 

$  29,246,696 

34,83i»,05f> 

1,093,860 

11,540,347 

$  49,636 
61,869,184 

1,809.476, 

15,454,430 

Combined  textiles- 
Wool  manufacture l... 
Cotton  manufacture- -. 

Silk  manufacture 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

1850 

1860 
1860 
1860 

1860 

3,025 

1,673 

1,091 

139 

124 

$112,513,947 

$  42,849,932 

98,585,269 

2,926,980 

5,718,671 

146,897 

59,522 

122,028 

5,435 

7,097 

2 

$  13,361,602 

23,940,108 

1,050,224 

2,001,528 

$  76,715,959 

$  46,649,365 
57,285,534 

3,901,777 

5,005,435 

$128,76'.'.  971 

$  80,734.606 

115,681,774 

6,607.771 

11,716,463 

$214,740,614 

$217,668,826 
177,48 
12,211 

3113,01" 

Combined  textiles- 
Wool  manufacture1--. 
Cotton  manufacture--. 

Silk  manufacture 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles 

1860 

1870 
1870 
1870 

1870 

3,027 

3,456 
956 

86 

292 

$150,080,852 

$132,382,319 

140.706,291 

6,231,130 

18,374,503 

194,082 

119.859 

135,369 

6,649 

13,066 

$  40,353,462 

$  40,357,235 

39,044,132 

1,942,286 

5,221,538 

$112,842,111 

$134,154,615 

111,736.981) 

7,817,559 

3  99,539,992 

Combined  textiles- 
Wool  manufacture 1--- 
Cotton  manufacture..- 

Silk  manufacture- 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles 

1870 

1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 

4,790 

2,689 
756 

382 

191 

$297,694,243 

$159,091,869 

'208,281',  346 

19,125,300 

26,223,981 

274,943 

161,557 

*174,65<I 

31,337 

16.69S 

$  86,565.191 

$  47,389,087 
42,040.510 
9,146,705 

6.474.  m 

$353,248,102 

$164,371,551 
102,206,347 

22.467,701 

13,664,295 

$267,262,913 
192,090,110 
41,033,046 

.".-'.-'• '7. 4'JO 

Combined  textiles- 
Wool  manufacture 1--. 
Cotton  manufacture.-. 

Silk  manufacture- 

Dyeing  and  finishing 
textiles 

1880 

1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 

4,018 

2,489 
905 
472 

248 

$412,721,496 

$296,494,481 
354,020.843 

51,007,537 

38,450,800 

384,251 

219,132 
221,586 

50,913 

20,267 

$105,050,666  $302,709,894 

$  76,660,742  $203,095,572 
69,489,272     154,912,979 
19,680,318      51,004,425 

9.717,011       12,385,220 

$532,67 

267,981,724 

-.454 

28,900,060 

Combined  textiles. 

1S90 

4,114 

$739,973,661 

511,897 

$175,547. 343  $421,398,196 

i  Include*  hosiery  and  knit  goods.    "-  This  item  was  not  fully  reported  in  the  census  ol  I860. 

» AUhe ^ensuTofl^tne'vSne  of  the  fabric  itself  was  ^^^■Z%n^-^^^ 

censuses  merely  the  values  added  to  such  fabrics  by  processes  oi  dyeing  and  finishing  art  gtt  i  n. 

Tobacco. 

In  1612  John  Rolfe  exported  from  Virginia  about  4.000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
grown  by  the  Indians:  in  1895  the  yield  was  about  500,000.000  pounds,  from  an 
area  of  693,000  acres,  grown  by  205,000  planters. 

■l± 
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There  are  800  factories  in  the  nation  turning  out  tobacco  product. 

For  the  year  1893,  according  to  the  revenue  reports,  the  production  of  tax- 
paid  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

Plug  chewing,  148,000,000  pounds;  fine-cut  chewing,  14,000,000;  smoking 
tobacco,  76,000,000;  and  snuff  12,000,000  pounds;  or  a  total  of  250,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  fifteen  years,  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  consumption  of  tax-paid 
cigars,  cheroots,  etc.,  rose  from  2,682,000,000  to  4,164,000,000  yearly.  In  the 
inauufacturingof  tobacco  product  130,000  persons  are  employed,  at  annual  wages 
of  $53,330,060.    The  material  used  costs  $S0,000,000  every  year. 

Typewriters. 

From  1S36  to  1868  several  patents  for  typewriters  were  granted  in  the  United 
States;  in  the  latter  year  C.  Latham  Sholes,  an  editor  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  took 
out  a  patent  that  involved  the  basic  principle  of  the  1,200  patents  for  writing 
machines  granted  since. 

The  introduction  of  the  typewriter  into  practical  life  followed  the  Centennial 
of  1876,  where  a  number  of  the  new  machines  were  shown  to  thousands.  In 
18S0  1,000  typewriters  were  sold  and  in  1896  about  65,000. 

The  American  typewriter  has  no  competitor,  and  machines  from  the  United 
States  are  now  u^ed  throughout  civilization. 

About  $150,000,000  annually  are  paid  to  operators  of  the  typewriter. 

Wall=Paper. 

Although  the  making  of  wall-paper  was  begun  in  1790,  the  industry  made 
little  progress,  and  in  1S44  the  product  was  worth  but  $250,000. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Capital 
Employed. 

Number  of 
Employes. 

Value  of 
Product. 

1793 

1 
3 

5 

25 
30 
35 

Nominal. 

$       30,000 

150,000 

3,500,000 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 

Nominal. 

75 

500 

2,500 

5,500 

7,000 

1810 

$       25,000 

250,000 

6,500,000 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 

1844 

1880 

1890 

1895 

The  factories  are  located  mainly  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
Printing  machines  used  in  impressing  the  colors  in  the  paper  are  made  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Watches  and  Clocks. 

At  Grafton,  Iviass.,  In  1765,  the  Willard  brothers,  Benjamin,  Simon  and 
Aaron,  were  skillful  clockmakers.  Simon  Willard  was  an  inventive  genius;  he 
first  made  alarms  and  chimes  in  clocks.  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  set  up  the 
clocks  in  the  United  States  Senate  Chamber,  and  in  many  other  famous  places. 
For  many  years  clocks  made  by  the  Willards.of  Roxbury  and  Grafton,  Mass.,  were 
sold  from  Maine  to  Virginia.  In  1795  clockmakers  were  scattered  through  a 
dozen  or  more  small  towns,  mainly  in  New  England,  and  the  product  amounted 
to  $250,000.  In  1892  the  output  for  the  nation  was  $10,475,000.  The  making  of 
watches  in  America  on  a  noticeable  scale  has  been  carried  on  for  about  fifty 
years. 

Where  and  by  Whom  Watches  Are  Made. 


Name. 


The  i:.  Howard  Watch  Co 


Place. 


mpany— Boston,  Mass 


American  Waltham  Watch  Company '."'." ~."~.~.\  Waltham,  Mass". 

Klein  National  Watch  Company _         _    ..         .Elgin    111 

Illinois  Watch  Company Springfield"  111" 


Kockford  Watch  Co 


mpany Rockford,  111. 


United  States  Watch  Company "-""""""""  .Waltham,'  Mass. 

I  renton  Watch  Company „  .  Trenton   N    J 

Hamilton  Watch  Company '..'."'.  Lancaster,  Ra.' 


Organized. 


1850 
1859 
1864 
1870 
1874 
1883 
1883 
1892 


The  foregoing  concerns  have 
yearly  sales  are  $16,000,000. 


combined  capital  of  $10,550,000,  and  their 
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Wines. 

In  1S51,  in  the  American  Horticulturist,  Downing  wrote:  "The  Introduc- 
tion of  European  vines  in  America  for  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  is  impossible. 
There  is  first  a  season  or  so  of  promise,  and  then  complete  failure."  Wine,  pro- 
duced on  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  the  first  producing  center  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  was  practically  unknown  before  1857.  The  first  wine  made  in  Califor- 
nia, of  which  we  have  knowledge,  was  made  by  the  mission  fathers.  It  Is  sup- 
posed that  the  vines  of  California  came  from  Spain  via  Mexico.  Wine  produc- 
tion became  general  in  California  in  1861. 


Production  and  Exports  of  Wine  from  California 

Ye  \r. 

Production  in 

Shipment  out  of 

Year. 

Production  Ui 

Shipment  <>ut  of 

Gallons. 

State  in  Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Slate  in  ( lallon-. 

1877 

4,000,000 

1,462,972 

1887 

15,000,000 

6,901,771 

1878 

5,000,000 

1,812,159 

1888 

17;ooo,iiiiii 

5,994 

1879 

7,000,000 

2,155,344 

1889 

18,000.000 

8,286,442 

1880 

10,200,000 

2,487,353 

1890 

18,000,000 

9,0512 

1881 

8,000,000 

2,845,355 

1891 

20,000,000 

11,114.029 

1882 

9,000,000 

2,816,735 

1892 

2o,oo0,oiii) 

11,117,752 

1883 

8,500,000    . 

3,190,167 

1893 

25,000,000 

12,326,033 

1884 

10,000,000 

3,524,099 

1894 

15,000,000 

14,031,406 

1885 

11,000,000 

4,256,224 

1895 

17,000,000 

15,000,000 

1886 

18,000,000 

5,192,223 

The  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  about  36,000,000  to  3S,000,000 
gallons  annually,  which  is  supplied  as  follows : 

California  (average) 20,000,000  gallons. 

Other  States  and  Territories 14,000,000 

Imported 4,000,000       " 

Total 38,000,000       - 


Wool. 

In  1609  the  first  sheep  in  America  were  brought  from  England  to  James- 
town, Va. ;  in  1633  a  few  head  were  brought  to  Massachusetts.  Some  sheep 
were  imported  from  the  Netherlands  and  from  Sweden  in  1625  and  1G30.  respec- 
tively. To  encourage  sheep-raising  and  the  making  of  woolens,  laws  were 
passed  to  develop  the  industry. 

Sheep  "by  States  and  Territories,  1895. 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts- 
Rhode  Island- _ 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.-. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas - 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia- 
Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana --- 

Illinois 


Number. 

Average 

Price. 

Y.W.I  i;. 

284,485 

$1.93 

549,670 

106,233 

1.97 

226,938 

1.60 

49,383 

3.43 

109.137 

1 1 ,279 

2.79 

31,468 

37,934 

3.25 

123.243 

1,096,560 

2. 27 

2,486,449 

50,662 

3.41 

172,849 

1,178.795 

1.95 

•2.:'.    ; 

12,873 

2.04 

138,174 

2.0-2 

361,519 

449,357 

•2.17 

357,494 

1.34 

78,384 

1.04 

402,946 

1.33 

110,627 

1.50 

326.1540 

1.45 

4"4.-    4 

390.904 

1.24 

178.745 

1.37 

244.11-2 

3,738,117 

1.21 

4.541.S12 

212,828 

1.30 

493.7m* 

1.66 

035,535 

1.79 

1,137,734 

1,046,788 

1.-5 

1.934.040 

3.577.419 

1.72 

6,139,924 

1,961,946 

1.88 

97,091 

836,217 

1.89 

1.581.454 

867,370 

2.04 

1,747.X^ 
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SHEEP  NY  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES,  1895—  Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

[tiwa - 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North   Dakota 

Mon  tana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah-. 

Nevada 

Idaho- 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Total 


Number. 


895, 

489, 

627. 

860, 

274. 

183! 

323. 

367! 

2,808 

1,222 

1,305 

3,008 

746 

2,039 

544 

919 

748 

2,529 

3,526 

22 


756 
192 
930 
820 
883 
448 
482 
171 
717 
,538 
989 
,824 
546 
,226 
,077 
,865 
,857 
,759 
,341 
,778 


42,294,064 


AYERAGE 

Price. 


$1.65 
1.79 
2.06 
1.63 
1.67 
1.85 
1.55 
1.68 
1.51 
1.64 
1.52 
.90 
1.21 
1.47 
2.42 
1.41 
1.74 
1.16 
1.65 


$1.58 


Value. 


$1,474,414 

876,241 

1,292,028 

1,401,587 

458,808 

339,783 

532,969 

616,701 

4,227,400 

2,004,107 

1,984,058 

2,692,898 

901,081 

2,998,885 

1,316,667 

1,299,770 

1,304,360 

2,945,905 

5,817,052 

63,760 


$66,685,767 


Table  2.— Wool  Consumption,  1842-1896. 


Year. 

Imports  of 
Wool  En- 
tered for 
Consump- 
tion, Year 
Ending 
June  30. 

Home  Pro- 
duction of 
Wool,  Year 
Ending  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Net  Supply 

Imports  of 
Wool  Manu- 
factures, Al- 
lowingThree 

Pounds  of 
Wool  to  the 

$1  in  Value. 

Total 
Consump- 
tion. 

Per  Capita 
Consump- 
tion of 
Wool. 

1S10 

Pounds.1 

-9,813,212 

18,695,294 

26,125,891 

38,634,067 

99,372,440 

109,902,105 

119,390,280 

134,622,366 

175,636.042 

45,726;056 

»206,133,906 

Pounds. 

35,802,114 
52,516,969 
60,264,913 
162,000,000 
232,500,000 
295,779,479* 
309,474,856 
307,101,507 
333,018,405 
348,538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

45,615,326 

71,176,365 

85,334,876 

200,481,175 

331,680,889 

405,450,542 

428,573,214 

441,521,417 

508,562,589 

393,743,947 

527,065,509 

Pounds. 

31,095,276 

58,178,613 
128,497,923 
105,289,422 

95,503,641 
162,496,269 
129,706,230 
107,378.718 
110,963,712 

58,784,262 
109,627,188 

Pounds. 

76.710,602 
129,354,978 
213,832,799 
305,770,597 
427,184,530 
567,946,811 
558,279,444 
548,900,135 
619,526,301 
452,528,209 
636,692,697 

Pounds. 

4.49 

IS.;!) 

I860 

1870--. 
1880— 
1890— 
1891 

35,898 

1,055,928 

152,892 

191,551 

231,042 

291,922 

202,456 

91,858 

520,247 

4,279,109 

5.58 
6.80 
7.93 
8.52 
9.07 

1892— - 

is'j;^__- 

1894  .. 

1895 

1896—. 

1  Quantities  for  1840, 1850  and  I860  are  imports  less  re-exports. 

-  Year  ending  September  30. 

3  Cross  imports;  imports  for  consumption  not  yet  reported. 


The  following  figures  tell  the  story  of  the  sheeu  and  wool  interests  of  the  na- 
tion in  1893 : 

Capital  in  sheep $120,000,000 

Capital  in  farms  and  barns  for  sheep $400,000,000 

Number  of  flocks  and  flock-masters 1,000,000 

Number  of  men  employed  a  portion  of  the  year 100,000 

Wool  produced,  pounds.- ^ 329,410,542 

Value $80,000,000 

Number  of  sheep . 45,000,000 

Value  of  sheep  sold  for  pelt  and  food $35,000,000 

Amount  paid  in  wages $25,000,000 

Value  of  services  of  flock-masters $50,000,000 

Cost  of  washing  and  shearing  sheep $5,000,000 

Total  amount  paid  for  labor $80,000,000 

Various  Small  Industries. 

ALUMINUM. 

Aluminum  is  made  mainly  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  the  annual  pro- 
duct is  worth  $450,000. 
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AMMUNITION. 

In  1890  the  production  of  ammunition  was  carried  on  by  thirty-five  fact< 

employing  2,267  persons.     The  annual  output  is  valued  at  $7,000,000. 

ARTIFICIAL  FEATHERS  AND  IXOWEBS. 

Of  artificial  feathers  and  flowers  we  produce  annually  $10,000,000.  Over 
7,000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  industry. 

ATHLETIC  AND  SPORTING  GOODS. 

In  making  athletic  and  sporting  goods  5,000  persons  are  employed.  Tin-  an- 
nual output  is  worth  $4,000,000. 

AWNINGS,  TENTS  AND  SAILS. 

Of  awnings,  tents  and  sails  we  produce  $8,000,000  worth  yearly. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

In  making  bags  3,769  persons  are  employed;  wages  paid,  $1,462,011 ;  value 
of  product,  $16,355,305. 

Sixteen  firms,  employing  3,149  hands,  are  making  bagging  from  flax,  hemp 
and  jute.    The  yearly  output  is  worth  $4,000,000. 

The  annual  product  of  paper  bags  is  valued  at  $6,000,000. 

BASKETS,  RATTAN  AND  TVIELOWWARE. 

There  are  403  factories  for  turning  out  baskets,  rattan  and  willowware. 
Number  of  persons  employed,  3,732;  worth  of  product,  $3,700,000  yearly. 

Over  $2,000,000  is  invested  in  billiard-table  making. 

About  1,100  persons  are  employed  in  making  stove  polish  and  blacking,  and 
the  annual  output  is  worth  $1,000,000. 

Over  8,000  persons  are  engaged  in  making  packing  boxes,  and  the  annual 
output  is  worth  $20,000,000. 

In  the  broom  and  brush-making  industry  $2,500,000  is  invested. 

From  $8,000,000  to  $9,000,000  worth  of  buttons  are  made  in  this  country 
yearly.    There  are  106  factories. 

The  output  of  celluloid  is  controlled  by  one  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000.    Over  5,000  hands  are  at  work  in  the  industry. 

In  manufacturing  the  various  preparations  made  from  chocolate  and  cocoa 
1,000  persons  are  employed.     The  output  is  valued  at  $4,200,000  yearly. 

There  are  2,652  cooperage  establishments  in  the  country,  and  their  yearly 
product  is  worth  $3S,600,000;  number  of  employes,  24,652;  wages  paid,  $11.- 
600,000. 

Raw  cork  is  imported  from  Spain,  but  cork-cutting  is  carried  on  in  sixty- 
five  factories  in  America,  and  the  output  is  worth  $3,000,000  a  year. 

Corundum,  used  in  polishing  gems,  conies  from  New  Jersey,  North  and 
South  Carolina.     The  total  output  is  $105,000  a  year. 

Dye-stuffs  and  extracts  valued  at  $9,292,514  were  produced  in  the  sixty-two 
factories  of  the  United  States  in  1895. 

In  1895  the  output  of  elevators,  freight  and  passenger,  was  worth  $20,000,000. 

In  the  manufacture  of  hats  $30,000,000  is  invested  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  making  of  envelopes  about  thirty  firms  are  engaged.  We  consume 
3,000.000,000  envelopes  yearly.  *.«.-_** 

Felt,  used  in  making  hats  and  shoes,  is  made  in  thirty-four  factories,  lbe 
prod  net  is  worth  $4,600,000  vearly. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  making  of  firearms  was  but  $200,000  m  1840;  In 
1895  it  was  $10,000,000.  ..,m«iMi  i 

Fire  extinguishers  are  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  $160,000  yearly. 

In  making°flags  and  banners  364  persons  are  employed;  value  of  annual  out- 

PUt,Glo°ves4and  mittens  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000  are  produced  in  tbis  country 

VerAbout  $15,000,000  worth  of  glue  is  made  yearly  in  this  country,  of  which 
$500,000  worth  is  exported. 
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By  the  census  of  1890,  the  lamp  factories  in  the  nation  have  an  annual  out- 
nut  01  over  $4,000,000  in  lamps  and  reflectors. 

In  the  lead  pencil  industry  $4,000,000  is  invested;  5,000  gross  of  pencils  are 
produced  daily  in  the  United  States. 

Ahout  $5,000,000  is  invested  in  the  mathematical  and  engineering  instru- 
ment industry. 

In  the  making  of  optical  goods  $4,000,000  is  invested. 

In  the  making  of  paving  materials  22,730  men  were  employed  in  1890.  The 
annual  output  is  worth  $31,000,000. 

Over  $1,000,000  is  invested  in  pen-making  in  this  country. 

In  manufacturing  photographic  materials  the  United  States  leads  the  world. 
The  capital  invested  is  over  $10,000,000. 

Over  30,000,000  pins  are  made  daily  in  the  United  States.  Connecticut  is 
the  home  of  the  pin  industry. 

About  $2,000,000  is  investsd  in  the  making  of  pipes  and  smokers'  articles. 
The  product  is  worth  $3,000,000  yearly. 

25,000.000  packs  of  playing  cards  are  made  yearly  in  this  country.  Over 
$5,000,000  is  invested  in  the  business. 

According  to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  1893,  we  produced 
$264,041  worth  of  precious  stones. 

In  making  printing  presses  3,000  men  are  employed;  capital  invested, 
$6,000,000. 

About  $2,500,000  is  invested  in  the  scale  and  balance  industry. 

The  annual  production  of  school  furniture  in  this  country  is  worth  $15,- 
000,000. 

Toys  to  the  value  of  $3,800,000  are  produced  yearly  in  the  nation. 

Of  trunks  and  valises  over  $11,000,000  worth  are  produced  in  this  country  an- 
nually. 

In  the  manufacture  of  type-setting  machines  1,200  persons  are  employed. 
This  industry  is  comparatively  new,  and  the  value  of  the  output  is  indefinite. 

About  $3,000,000  is  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  umbrellas  in  the  United 
States. 

Over  $1,000,000  is  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  undertakers'  furnishings. 

There  are  forty-eight  factories  turning  out  window-shades.  Value  of  pro- 
duction $5,800,000  yearly.  ' 


IRearest  tbe  pole. 

On  August  13  the  world  learned  that  Doctor  Nansen  had  landed  on  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Norway  after  an  absence  of  three  years  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Nansen  expedition  sailed  from  Christiania,  Norway,  June  24,  1893,  with 
twenty-three  men.  The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  a  cost  of  $100,000  of  which 
$52,000  was  a  donation  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 

Nansen's  theory  of  a  current  which  would  carry  his  vessel  in  the  drift  ice 
across  the  Pole  was  proven  valueless.  Leaving  his  vessel,  the  Fram,  in  the  ice 
Nansen  pushed  forward  with  a  single  sledge  and  canoe  and  reached  the  latitude 
of  86  degrees  and  14  minutes — within  225  miles  of  the  Pole  and  nearly  200 
miles  beyond  the  point  reached  by  Lockwood  in  1882. 

After  Nansen  left  the  vessel,  the  Fram  drifted  north  and  west  as  he  pre- 
dicted and  in  July,lS95,  reached  latitude  85 degrees  and  57  minutes,  which  is  but 
20  miles  short  of  the  latitude  attained  by  Nansen  himself  and  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  reached  by  auy  previous  explorer.  The  Fram  returned  to  Norway 
with  the  crew  shortly  after  Nansen. 

On  June  27,  1S27,  Captain  Parry  reached  a  spot  but  435  miles  from  the 
geographical  North  Pole.  Captain  Markham,  like  Parry,  an  Englishman,  in 
1875  was  within  415  miles  of  the  place  where  the  North  Pole  is  supposed  to  be. 

In  18S2  Lieutenant  Lockwood  and  Sergeant  Brainard  of  the  Greely  exploring 
expedition  reached  latitude  83  degrees,  20  minutes  and  26  seconds  and  planted  the 
stars  and  stripes  on  an  icy  peak  several  miles  further  north  than  the  colors  of 
any  other  country  had  ever  been  takeu. 
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TOe  Submarine  Cables  of  tbe  XlGlorlD. 

From  Report  Issued  by  the  International  Bureau  of  Telegraph  Adiiiinist  rat  ion*. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  entire  system  of  submarine  cables  of  ttafl 
world,  including  those  along  the  shores  and  in  the  bays,  gulfs  and  estuaries  o! 
rivers,  but  excepting  those  in  lakes  and  the  interior  watercourses  of  continent-. 
The  list  includes  all  cables  operated  by  private  companies,  and  in  addition 
thereto  under  the  name  of  each  nation  is  given  the  list  of  cables  operated  by  tin- 
government  of  that  nation : 


Companies. 


Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.: 
Transatlantic  System  —  Val- 

entia  (Ireland)   to  Heart's 

Content  (Newfoundland ).- 
Minon,  near  Brest  (France), 

to  St.  Pierre-Miquelon 

Communication  on  American 

coasts 

European  communication. .. 

Total 

Commercial  Cable  Co. : 

Transatlantic  System  —  Wa- 
tcrville  (Ireland)  to  Canso 
(Nova  Scotia) 

Canso,  N.  S.,  to  New  York... 

Canso,  N.  S.,  to  Koekport, 
Mass 

Communication  in  Europe.— 

Total 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Co.  : 

Ballinskellig's  Bay  (Ireland) 

to  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia). .. 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  live  Beach, 

N.  H 

Total 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.: 
Transatlantic  System  —  Sen- 
nen  Cove,  near  Penzance, 
England,    to     Dover    Bay, 

near  Canso,  N.  S 

Dover   Bav,    N.  S.,    to   New 

York...: 

Gulf  of  Mexico  System 

Total 

Compagnie   Francaise   du    Til- 
egraphe  de  Paris  a  New  York: 
Brest  (France)  to  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon 

St.  Pierre  to  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
Other  branch  lines 

Total 

African  Direct  Telegraph  GO— 
lilack  Sea  Telegraph  Co 


15 


03 


7,505 

2,718 


101 


12,287 

6,888 

828 

519 
839 

9,074 

2,564 

535 
3,099 


1,776 
459 


Companies. 


Brazilian  Submarine  Teleqraph 
Co.: 

Carcavellos,  near  Lisbon 
(Portugal)  to  Madeira,  t<> 
St.  Vincent  (Cape  Verde 
Island),  to  Pernambuco 
(Brazil) 

Central    and    South    American 
Telegraph   Co 

Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Co 

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Co... 

Eastern  and  Soztth  African  Tel. 
egraph  Co 

Eastern  Extension    Australasia 
and  China  Telegraph  Co 

Eastern  Telegraph  Co.  : 
Angl  o- Spanish -Portngn esc 

System. 

System  West  of  Malta 

Italo-Greek  System 

Austro -Greek  System 

Greek  System 

Turko -Greek  System 

Turkish  System 

Egypto- European  System  — 

Egyptian  System 

Egypto -Indian  System 


Total. 


7,^42 


2,282 
828 
422 

3,532 

2,749 

337 


Europe    and   Azores    Telegraph 
Co 

Great  Northern   Telegraph  Co.: 
Cables  in  Europe  and  Asia— 

Halifax  and  Bermuda  Cable  Co. 

Indo-European  Telegraph  Co 

India  Rubber,  Gutta  Tcrcha  and 
Telegraph  Works  Co 

Mexican  Teleqraph  Co 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Co....... 

Socie'te      Francaise      des      l'<  I 
egraphes  Sous-Marina 

South  American  Cable  Co.. 

West  A  friean  Telegragh  Co 

West    Coast    of    America     Tel 
egraph  Co  

Western    and     Brazilian      Tel 
earaph  Co 

West    India  and   Panama    Tel- 
egraph Co 


II 

SO 


79 


Total 310 


1,048 
70S 

B.841 

17,307 


26  : 

i  St  • 

156 


n 

14--- 

n 

4,544 
M4< 


428 


CABLES  OWNED  BY  NATIONS. 


Cables  ©wnefc  b£  ligations* 


Nations. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

(.real  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece.. 

Holland 

Italy  

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden „  _  _ . 

Switzerland 


03 

^2, 

i:  re"* 

fcc—  rt 

§3 

=  ^3   C 

fc 

HlOS 

fc 

35 

122 

2 

54 

60 

210 

54 

4,603 

54 

2,052 

135 

1,778 

47 

453 

20 

61 

39 

1,063 

264 

261 

4 

115 

9 

283 

15 

1,737 

14 

96 

2 

10 

NATIONS. 


Turkey 

Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 

Bahama  Islands 

British  America 

British   India   (Indo-European 

Telegraph  Department) 

China 

Cochin  China  and  Tonquin 

Japan 

Netherlands  Indies 

Senegal,  Africa— Dakar  toGoree 

Island 

Total 


23 

34 

26 

1 

1 

111 

2 

2 
34 


mO' 


994 


344 

92 
425 
213 
200 

1,955 
164 
795 

268 


18,132 


©ne  of  ^Lincoln's  Hfcvertisements* 


ABKAM   LINCOLN, 


W.   H.   LAMON, 


Springfield.  Danville. 

Lincoln  &  Lamon, 

ATTORNEYS    AT    LAW, 

XJ*AVINGr  formed  a  co-partnership,  will 
-*■■*•  practice  in  the  Courts  of  the  Eighth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  and  the  Superior  Court,  and  all 
business  entrusted  to  them  will  be  attended 
to  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 

JgggpOfficeon  the  second  floor  of  the  "Bar- 
num  Building,"  over  Whitcomb's  Store. 

Danville,  Nov.  10,  1852.  2  16  ly 


The  annexed  advertisement  is 
from  the  Iroquois  Journal  of  July  6, 
1853,  published  at  Middleport,  Iro- 
quois County,  Illinois.  It  was  Lin- 
coln's custom  to  have  a  partner,  a 
young  lawyer,  in  each  county  seat 
of  the  Eighth  Circuit  of  Illinois; 
he^ce  the  number  of  living  lawyers 
claiming  to  have  been  partner  to 
the  immortal  Abe  Lincoln. 


XLbe  <$rowtb  of  Cit£  population. 

In  1790  the  United  States  had  but  six  towns  with  more  than  8,000  inhab- 
itants, and  none  with  75,000.  In  1880  there  were  286  cities  exceeding  8,000, 
forty  cities  exceeding  40,000,  and  twenty  exceeding  100,000.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  448  cities,  each  with  more  than  8,000  people,  seventy-three  with 
more  than  40,000,  and  twenty-eight  with  more  than  100,000;  several,  as  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  have  more  than  a  million.  In  1790  only  3.35  per 
cent,  of  our  population  lived  in  cities  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants;  in  1890  the 
percent,  was  29. 20 — that  is,  in  100  years  the  proportion  of  city  to  country  pop- 
ulation increased  from  one-thirtieth  to  nearly  one-third. 

The  increase  in  city  population  between  1790  and  1890  may  be  graphically 
illustrated  by  lines,  thus: 


City  Population  of  the  United  States: 


In  1 790 
hi   1890 


WAGE-EARNERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE 


Wage*)Earners  in  tbe  Xilnilefc  States. 

By  the  census  of  1890  there  were  15,099,901  wage-earners   in  the    [Jutted 
States;  11,802,540  males  and  8,297,361  females. 

Number  of  Male  and  Female  Wage  Earners  in  Occupations  in  Whirl.  50,000  ...    More 
Were  Employed   in    1890. 


Occupations. 


Agriculture,  fisheries  and  mining: 

Agricultural  laborers 

Fishermen  and  oystermen "~  """" 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen 

Miners  (coal) 

Miners  (not  otherwise  noted) ....."'.. 

Stock  raisers,  herders  and  drovers 

Domestic  and  personal  service: 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 

Bartenders 

Engineers  and  firemen  (not  locomotive) 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Launderers  and  laundresses.. 

Nurses  and  midwives ■. 

Servants L 

Watchmen,  policemen  and  detectives 

Trade  and  transportation: 
Agents  (claim,  commission,  real  estate,  insurance, 

etc.),  and  collectors... 

Bookkeepers  and  accountants 

Clerks  and  copyists. 

Draymen,  hackmen,  teamsters,  etc 

Hostlers 

Locomotive  engineers  and  firemen.. 

Messenger,  errand  and  office  boys 

Sailors 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 

Steam  railroad  employes  (not  otherwise  specified) 
Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries: 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe-makers  and  repairers 

Brick  and  tile-makers  and  terra-cotta  workers 

Butchers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Dressmakers 

Iron  and  steel'workers 

Machinists 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) 

Mill  and  factory  operatives  (not  specified) 

Mi  I 'era  (flour  and  grist) 

Milliners 

Molders 

Painters,  glaziers  and  varnishers 

Plumper  and  gas  and  steam-fitters 

Printers,  lithographers  and  pressmen 

Saw  and  planing-mill  employes 

Seamstresses 

Tailors  and  tailoresses 

Tinners  and  tinware-makers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  factory  operatives 

Woodworkers  (not  otherwise  specified) 

Wool  en -mill  operatives --.zizz.— 


Male. 


I-  I.M  M.I.  I  ..I    M. 


2,556,930 

59,887 

65,829 

208,380 

140,90(1 
70,047 

62,151 

55,G(>0 

139,718 

6,008 

1,858,504 

31,816 

6,688 

237,523 

74,350 


169,704 

131,602 

492,852 

368,265 

54,005 

79,459 

48,446 

55,875 

205,931 

381,312 

43,740 

57,908 

205,256 

179,838 

60,007 

105,313 

611,226 

80,144 

828 

142,087 

176,937 

61,006 

158,874 

51,561 

52,745 

406 

66,241 

218,622 

56,555 

80,889 

133.216 

3,988 

121,586 

54,427 

83,601 

63.529 

47,636 


447,085 
263 
28 
219 
133 
687 

2,825 

147 

47 

86,802 

54,813 

216,627 

51,402 

,205,876 

283 


4,875 

27.772 

64,048 

237 

24 

4 

2,(109 

29 

58,449 

1,438 

8,474 

2,273 

59 

33,609 

194 

129 

191 

92.914 

288,155 

2,449 

139 

63 

42 

41,860 

99 

60,058 

47 

1,24* 

42 

5,565 

302 

145.71'-. 

63,611 

917 

27.S21 

3,696 
36.435 


3,001.015 

141,03)1 
70,734 

92,810 

1,013.3!  7 

21*.  1 1  I 

58,090 

1,413.399 

74  .*:::.', 


159,374 

54,029 

51.^5 

2.;4.>" 

.VJ.JI1 

60,181 

213.447 

60.201 

105,442 

611,417 

177,076 
61,069 
158,916 

93,411 
52,844 

149.704 
1-5.197 

111.422 


Convict  2Labot\ 

The  total  number  of  convicts  in  our  various  peual  institutions  rose  from  4  1 ,887 
in  1885  to  54,244  in  1895,  and  the  number  engaged  in  productive  labor  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  30.853  to  38,415.  The  total  value  of  goods  produced 
or  worked  on  in  the  United  States  in  all  the  State  prisons  ami  penitentiaries  was 
$19  042  472  in  1895,  a  decrease.  In  1885  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  eonviet 
labor  was  $28,753,999.  and  thewagespnid  for  convict  labor  in  that  ye:irn  ^regaled 
$3  512  970.     The  total  value  of  convict  labor  for  1896  will  not  exceed  $2,500,000. 


a:h) 


THE  PENSION  KOLL. 


Umports  anfc  Bxports  of  <3olfc  ant)  Silver. 

Amount  of  Gold  and  Silver  Bullion  and  Coin  Imported  Into  and  Exported  From 
the  Principal  Countries  of  the  "World   for  the  Year  Last  Reported. 


Year. 


1892    

1892 

1892  9  (fiscal  year). 

1892     - 

1893- 

1S92 

1892 

1892. 

1891 

1891 

1*92 


1892 

1892 

1892 

1692 

1886 

1892 

1892 ' 

1891 

1889 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18%. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.. 

Australasia 

India 

France 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Austria- Hungary 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Scandinavian  Union. 

Russia 

Japan  ._ 

China -- 

Mexico 

Argentine  Republic. 

Cliile 

Cape  Colonv 

United  States 


Imports  of  Exports  of  Imports  of  Exports  of 
Gold.  Gold.  Silver.     I      Silver. 


$103,413,125 


,440,334 
379,010 
962,214 
548,749 
173,109 
,948,997 
018,788 
840,960 
612,162 
852,155 
672,238 
497,054 
329,214 
599,002 


007,891 
116,796 


$  75,1-87,425 

20,148,254 

21,764,013 

20,837,982 

90,870 

1,485,931 

6,710,037 

28,380,253 

462,988 

709,793 

38,897,709 

97,464 

2389,821 

195,956 

6,479,022 

115,539,656 

249,250,763 

1,659,476 

5,353,150 

12,685,544 

112,309,136 


$  60,228,938,  $  68,495,988 


72,135,135 

24,020,200 

2,865,762 

7,340,632 

10,653,251 


4,911,840 
4,369,494 
3,904,687 
5,255,793 


9,019,503 

18,818,262 
27,700,467 


13,106,54! 


11,200,409 

20,739,863 

7,215,389 

5,398,789 

12,233,135 


5,388,440 
6,702,132 
3,029,225 
2,241,753 


4,157,443 

1,179,514 

34,278,347 


59,862,956 


Imports  of  gold  and  silver. 


2  Exports  of  gold  and  silver. 


TTbe  pension  IRolL 

The  number  of  pensioners  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
on  the  rolls  June  30,  1S95,  and  the  amount  paid  for  pensions  during  the  fiscal 
year  189r> : 


States 
and  Territories. 

Number. 

Amount. 

States 
and  Territories. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Alabama 

4,031 

18 

569 

10,364 

14,844 

6,338 
11,859 

2.730 

8,354 

3,217 

3,708 

993 

68,678 

89,850 

2,478 
37,934 
42,872 
28,905 

4,453 
20,468 
12,979 
38,602 
46,258 
16,206 

3,715 
53,939 

1,232 

17,261 

254 

$   500,877.12 

2,125.95' 

83,423.04 

1,361,368.15 

2,092,969.03  J 

900,448.84! 
1,320,354.55: 

415,391.06 
1,438,629.80 

440,257.04! 

483,569.98' 

137,117.95 
9,927,647.621 
10,534,682.61 
39,395.261 
5,594,059.001 
6,045,107.47 
4,224,472.55 

584,068.48! 
3,087,085.72' 
1,812,420.68! 
5,674,224.66 
7,213,671.85 
2,226,365.01 

490,351.94 
7,834,776.95 

160,113.30 

2,550,726.12 

37,150.24 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina _. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

9,272 

20,133 

1,243 

88,719 

4,425 

1,554 

105,160 

5,281 

4,573 

90,493 

4.404 

1,717 

5,258 

IS, 017 

7,902 

746 

9,910 

8,043 

5,144 

13,557 

27,738 

676 

$1,382,143.27 

2,541,349.75 

176,140.05 

12,321,771.27 

544,901.69 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

184,351.29 

15,558,567.70 

735,777.40 

652,106.18 

12,469,416.91 

491,242.38 

221,923.42 

758,543.28 

2,618,006.50 

1,030,267.95 

107,526.12 

1,535,179.87 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Texas 

Iowa 

Utah 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.  ...  . 

Louisiana 

1,235,139.48 

Maine 

686,286.61 

2,089,231.67 

4,109,562.66 

90,605.17 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Minnesota 

.967,043 
3,481 

$139,053,892.59 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Total  in  foreign  coun- 

Montana 

695,353.21 

Nebraska 

Grand  total 

Nevada 

970,524 

$139,749,245.80 

UNITED  STATES  LAND  MEASURE  AND  HOMESTEAD  LAW.      431 


Tftnitefc  States  Xanfc  Measure  anfc  Ibomesteafc  Xaw. 

A  township  is  36  sections,  each  a  mile  square.    A  Bectton  ifl  540  ftor 
quarter-section,  half  a  mile  square,  is  160  acres.    An  eighth-section,  hall  a  mile 

long,  north  and  south,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  is  80  acres.     A  sixteenth- 
section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square,  is  40  acres. 

The  sections  are  all  numbered  1  to  30, commencing  at  northeast  corner,  thus : 


6 

5 

4 

3 

o 

\\V  NE 
8w   BE 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

17 

16* 

15 

14 

13 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

•_'4 

30 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

*  School  section. 

The  sections  are  all  divided  in  quarters,  which  are  named  by  the  cardinal 
points,  as  in  section  1.  The  quarters  are  divided  in  the  same  way.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  forty-acre  lot  would  read  :  The  south  half  of  the  west  half  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  1  in  township  24,  north  of  range  7  west,  or  as  the  ease 
might  be;  and  sometimes  will  fall  short,  and  sometimes  overrun  the  number  of 
acres  it  is  supposed  to  contain. 

Homestead  Privilege. — The  laws  give  to  every  citizen,  and  to  those  who 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  the  right  to  a  homestead  on 
surveyed  lands  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter-section,  or  100  acres,  or  a  half 
quarter-section,  or  80  acres;  the  former  in  cases  in  the  class  of  lower  priced 
lands  held  by  the  law  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  latter  of  high-priced  lands  held  at 
$2.50  per  acre,  when  disposed  of  to  cash  buyers.  The  pre-emption  privilege  i< 
restricted  to  heads  of  families,  widows,  or  single  persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

Every  soldier  and  officer  in  the  army,  and  every  seaman,  marine  and  office? 
of  the  navy  during  the  recent  rebellion  may  enter  100  acres  from  either  class, 
and  length  of  time  served  in  the  army  or  navy  deducted  from  the  time  required 
to  perfect  title. 


483    VALUE  OF 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IMPORTED  AND  EXPORTED. 


Dalue  of  <3otf>  an&  Silver  flmportefc  anfc  Exported 

Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and  Bullion  Imported  Into  and  Exported  From  the 
United  States,  Fiscal  Years,  1838-1895. 


Year  Ending  September  30— 


1838 

is:;;  i 
1840 
1841- 
1S42. 


1843 
1844. 
1846. 
1846 

1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856- 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860- 
1861- 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873 
1874_ 
1S75 
1876. 
1S77 
1S7S 
1879. 
18S1I 

1881 
1882. 

iss:; 

1885 

1886 

1887. 

1888 

1889. 

L890 

1891. 

1692 

1893 

1894 

1895 


Yeak  Knding  June  30- 


Totnl 


GOLD. 

Silver. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

$  11,674,883 

$       740,263 

$    6,072,233 

$    2,767,783 

1,164,580 

2,892,310 

4,430,596 

5,884,433 

3,085,157 

1,468,300 

5,797,656 

6,948,714 

1,269,449 

843,383 

3,719,184 

9,190,949 

757,294 

1,134,002 

3,329,722 

3,679,537 

17,066,437 

300,258 

5,253,898 

1,220,533 

1,613,304 

1,183,116 

4,217,125 

4,271,098 

818,850 

2,210,979 

3,251,392 

6,395,516 

910,413 

1,629,348 

2,867,319 

2,275,920 

21,574,931 

975,301 

2,546,358 

931,723 

3,408,755 

8,370,785 

2,951,529 

7,470,831 

4,068,647 

1,015,359 

2,582,593 

4,389,289 

1,776,706 

2,513,948 

2,852,086 

5,009,046 

3,569,090 

4,767,333 

1,884,413 

24,705,419 

3,658,059 

2,636,142 

1,846,985 

40,037,993 

2,427,356 

1,894,323 

1,774,026 

25,592,552 

3,212,719 

2,491,894 

3,726,623 

38,789,610 

■   1,092,802 

1,151,797 

2,567,010 

55,095,546 

990,305 

852,698 

3,217,327 

44,892,787 

6,654,636 

5,154,301 

5,807,163 

63,982,621 

11,566,068 

7,595,558 

7,708,428 

45,037,589 

2,125,397 

3,605,748 

5,309,392 

60.281,663 

2,508,786 

1,499,188 

6,041,349 

65,047,051 

242,291,930 

3,624,103 

4,047,681 

226,166,977 

13,907,011 

35,439,903 

2,508,041 

1,447,737 

5,530,538 

6,169,276 

4,053,567 

57,987,335 

11,176,769 

100,661,634 

1,938,843 

4,734,907 

6,498,228 

58,381,033 

3,311,844 

9,262,193 

8,196,261 

71,197,309 

2,503.831 

14,846,762 

17,024.866 

39,026,627 

5,045,609 

21,841,745 

8,737,443 

73,396,344 

5,450,925 

21,387,758 

14,132,568 

36,003,498 

5,675,308 

21,134,882 

12,056.950 

33,635,962 

14,362,229 

24,519,704 

6,883,561 

66,686,208 

14,386,463 

31,755,780 

8,717,458 

49,548,760 

5,026,231 

30,328,774 

8,682,447 

44,856,715 

12,798,490 

39,751,859 

19,503,137 

34,042,420 

8,951,769 

32,587,985 

13,696,793 

66,980,977 

7,203,924 

25,151,165 

7,992,709 

31,177,050 

7,943,972 

25,329,252 

26,246,234 

26,590,374 

14,528,180 

29,571,863 

13,330,215 

9,204,455 

16,491.099 

24,535,670 

5,624.948 

4,587,614 

14,671,052 

20,409,827 

80,758,396 

3,639,025 

12,275,914 

13,503,894 

100,031,259 

2,565,132 

10,544,238 

16,841,715 

34,377.054 

32,587,880 

8,095,336 

16,829,599 

17,734,149 

11,600,888 

10,755,242 

20,219,445 

22,831,317 

41,081,957 

14,594,945 

26,051,426 

26,691,696 

8,477.892 

16,550,627 

33,753,633 

20,743,349 

42,952,191 

17,850,307 

29,51 1 ,219 

42,910,601 

9,701,187 

17,260,191 

26,296,504 

43,934,317 

18.376,234 

5  20,514,232 

^28,146,510 

3  10,372,145 

4  60,033,246 

6  24,682,380 

6  36,716,783 

8  13,097,146 

4  17,350,193 

o  27,524,147 

c  36,069,602 

3  18,516,112 

4  86,462,880 

5  26,278,916 

e  23,533,551 

3 50, 162,879 

4  50,305,533 

6  28,764,734 

6  33,800,562 

1      3  22,069,380 
3  72,989,563 

4 108,966,655 
4  77,162,228 

s  34,293,999 
5  19,965,713 

«  41,947,812 
G  51,007.072 

1      3  36,384,760 

4  66,502,136 

20,211,179 

47,842,968 

$970,828,813 

i 

$1,485,901,853 

$550,815,565 

$1,468,722,673 

Total  excess  <>f  exports  over  imports  $917,907,108. 
1  Nine  months.        -  ] n  eludes  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion. 
1  Includes  gold  in  ores  and  copper  matte.       5 Includes  silver 
'  Includes  silver  in  ores  and  copper  matte. 


3  Includes  gold  in  ores, 
n  ores. 


WEATHER  SIGNALS. 


Hmount  of  (Bolfc  in  tbe  Ureasurs. 

Statement  Showing  the  Amount  of  Gold  In  the  Treasury,  Gold  Certificate*  in  ri  ••.•,. 

lation,  and  Net  Gold  in  the  Treasury  at  the  Close  of  Each   I  is'al   V,ar  i  ro,  , 
June  3Q,  1879,  to  June  30,  1XJ)5. 


Year. 

Total  Gold  in 
Treasury. 

Gold  Certifi- 
cates in 
Circulation. 

Net  (.old  in 
TriMsury. 

1879 

$135,236,475 

126,145,427 
163,171,061 
148,506,390 
198,078,568 
204,876,594 
247,028,625 
232,554,886 
277,979,654 
314,704,822 
303,504,319 
321,612,423 
238,518,122 
255,577,705 
188,455,433 
131,217,434 
155,893,931 

$  15,279,820 

7,693,900 

5,759,520 

5,020,020 

59,807,370 

71,146,640 

126,729,730 

76,044,375 

91,225,437 

121,094,650 

116,792,759 

131,380,019 

120,850,399 

141,235,339 

92,970,019 

66,344,409 

48,381,569 

1880 

$119,951 

1881 

118,181,5-.', 

1882 

In, 41 1,541 

1883 

1884 

138,271,198 
133,729,964 
120,296396 

156,510,511 
186,764,217 
193,610,172 
186,711.560 
190,232,404 
117,667,72:5 
114,342,366 
95,486,414 
64,878,025 
107,512,362 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

Mealber  Signals. 


m 

£30      1 

.  BLUE 

3o 
m       1 

1 ' 

.  w  -  - 


Explanation.— No.  1  always  indicates  clear  or  fair  weather,  no  rain.  No.  2  always  indicates  either  rain 
or  snow.  No.  3 refers  to  temperature  only.  When  placed  above  or  before  Nos.  1  and  2  it  indicates  warmer 
weather;  when  placed  below  Nos.  1  or  2  it  indicates  fall  in  temperature.  When  not  displayed  the  indica 
tions  are  that  the  temperature  will  remain  stationary,  or  will  not  vary  five  degrees  from  that  of  the  same 
hour  of  the  preceding  day.  No.  4,  cold  wave  flag  indicates  the  approach  of  a  sudden  and  decided  fall  in 
temperature.  This  signal  is  usually  ordered  np  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  the  cold  wave,  and 
indicates  that  the  temperature  will  fall  sixteen  degrees  or  more,  to  a  minimum  of  thirty -six  degrees  or  less. 
No.  5  indicates  that  local  rains  or  showers  will  occur  and  that  the  rainfall  will  not  be  general.  When  dis 
played  on  flagpoles  the  signals  read  downward.  When  displayed  from  horizontal  supports,  a  small 
streamer  indicates  the  point  from  which  the  signals  are  read.  When  in  the  form  of  symbols  to  be  displayed 
on  cars,  they  are  placed  one  below  the  other,  and  read  downward. 


P 


Wind  Direction  and  Velocity  Signals. 


P~ 


1st.— A  storm  signal ;  red  flag  with  black  centre.  2d.— When  red  pennant  is  hoisted  alcove  storm 
signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northeast  quadrant ;  when  below  from  the  southeast  quadrant.  3d  — 
When  white  penn>»  nt  is  hoisted  above  storm  signal,  winds  are  expected  from  the  northwest  quad  rant ;  w  he  ■ 
below  from  the  southwest  quadrant.  4th.— "Red  pennant  displayed  alone,  indicates  storm  somewhere  ia 
vicinity.  5th.— Night  storm  signals  ;  a  red  light  for  easterly  winds,  and  a  red  and  white  light  for  westerly 
winds.    6th.— .Red,  white  center,  cautionary  signals. 


XTbe  Cost  of  Gburcbes  in  tbe  XDLnitcD  states. 

It  takes  $10,355,000  annually  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church;  $23,863,000 'to  pay  those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church;  nearly 
$14,000,000  for  the  expenses  and  contributions  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
(northern);  $11,673,000  for  those  of  the  Regular  Baptists;  and  $10,355,000  for 
those  of  the  Congregational  denomination;  making  an  aggregate  of  $88,000,000 
every  year  contributed  by  10,763.000  members— an  average  of  $8.16  per  member. 
The  grand  total  for  all  denominations  could  hardly  be  less  than  $150,000,000. 
and  it  might  be  many  millions  larger.  Most  of  this  is  made  up  of  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  value  of  the  church  buildings,  lots  and  furniture  in  1890  was 
about  $680,000,000.  It  is  quite  probable  that  it  is  now  fully  $800,000.000.— Dr.  H. 
K.  Carroll,  in  Forum. 


NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
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BELL  TIME  AND  WATCH  OH   BOARD  SHIP. 


anniversaries  Customarily  or  Occasionally  Observed. 


Jan.     1.    Emancipation  Proclamation!^  Lin- 
coln, 18(3. 
Jan.  17.    Franklin  born.  1706. 

S.    Battle  ot  New  Orleans,  1S15. 

Battle  of  the  Cowpens,  S.  i  ..  118L 
Daniel  Webster  born,  : 
Robert  E.  Lee  bon 
German  Emperor  born 
Abraham  Lincoln  born. 
George  Washington  born.  1732. 
2-2-23.    Battle  of  Buena  Vista.  1S47. 
15.    Andrew  Jackson  born.  17 

Lee   surrendered   at   Appomattox, 


Jan 

Jan.  17. 

Jan.  IS. 

Jan.  19. 

Jan.  27. 

Feb.  12. 

Feb.  a. 
Feb. 
Mar 

Apr.  9. 

1S65. 

Apr.  12. 

Apr.  13. 

Apr.  14. 

Apr.  19. 


Fort  Sumter  tired  upon.  1861. 
Thomas  Jelftrson  born,  1743. 
Lincoln  assassinated. 
Primrose    Day    In    England.    Lord 
Beaconsfield  died.  1881. 
Apr.   IS.    Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
1775. 

Shakespeare  born.  1564. 
General  Grant  born,  1>2*2. 
Washington  was  inaugurated  first 
president.  17S9. 
Hay  13.    The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
organized  by  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Amy,  1783. 
June  14.    Flair  Dav. 
May  20.    Mecklenburg.  N,  C,  Declaration  of 

Independence.  177" . 
Mav  '24.     Queen  Victoria  born.  1S19. 
June  17.    Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  1775. 
June  ia    Battle  of  Waterloo,  1S15. 


Apr.  23. 
Apr.  27. 
Apr.  30. 


Julv  l. 
Julv  1-3. 
Jui'v  4. 
Julv  14. 
July  -21. 
Auc.  16. 
Sept.  8, 
Sept.  10. 

1813 
Sent.  11. 


T.attle  of  Fort  Moultri.  , 

The  Baslile 
Battle  ot  Bull  Ban 

Battle  of  Bennii  . 

Battle  of  Km        5  8 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  Ten;- '?  victory. 


Battle  of  Lake  Champlain.  V 
ough's  victory, 

tattle  of  Chapnltei 
Sept.  17.     Battle  of  Antietam.  M   - 
>ept.  19-30.     Battle  of  (  I 
ittleof  King's 

fire  of  Clue    - 
Oct.  17.     Burgovne   surrendered  at  Miratoga, 


... 
Oct  19 

N  •%'.  5. 


Coruwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown, 


(land.    The 

Gunpowder  Plot  discoverer. 
Nov.  9.     Great  tire  t»f  Boston.     - 

Martin  Luther  Don 
Nov.  25.     l>ritish  evacuated  New  York,  l<8 
Dec.  14.    "Washington  died.  II 
Dee,  16.     Boston  "Tea  Partv. 
Pec.  1&    The  great  tire  in  New  York.  H 
Dec.  23.    Mayflower  Pilgrims  lauded  a: 

mouth  Bock,  I 
Dec 25-36.    Battle  of  Trenton    N 


JScll  cime  art)  lUatcb  on  Eoattt  Sbip. 

Watch.— For  purposes  of  discipline,  and  to  divide  the  work  fairly,  the  crew 
is  mustered  iu  two  divisions:  The  starboard  (right  side,  looking  forward  .  and 
tue  port  (left).  The  day  commences  at  noon  and  is  thus  divided:  Afternoon 
watch,  noon  to  4  P.  m.:  first  dog  watch.  4  P.  M.  to  G  P.  >r. :  second  dog  watch. 
0  p.  m.  to  8  P.  M.;  first  watch.  8p.m.  to  midnight:  middle  watch.  12  midnight  to 
4  \.  m.  ;  morning  watch,  4  a.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  :  forenoon  watch.  8  a.  m.  to  noon.  This 
makes  seven  watches,  which  enables  the  crew  to  keep  them  alternately,  as  the 
watch  which  is  on  doty  in  the  forenoon  one  day  has  the  afternoon  next  day.  and 
the  men  who  have  only  four  hours'  rest  one  night  have  eight  hours  the  next. 
This  is  the  reason  for  having  dog  watches,  which  are  made  by  dividing  the  hours 
between  4  P.  M.  and  8  p.  M.  into  two  watches. 

Time.— Time  i*  kept  by  means  of  -bells."  although  there  is  but  one  be 
the  ship,  and  to  strike  the  clapper  properly  against  the  bell  requires  some  skilb 
First,  two  strokes  of  the  clapper  at  the  interval  of  a  second,  then  an  interval  01 
two  seconds,  then  two  more  strokes  with  a  second's  interval  apart,  then  a  rest  of 
two  seconds,  thus:     Bell,  one  second:  B..  two  seconds:  h.  s.:  b.  <s.:  b.  s. :  b. 

"';  1  Bell  is  struck  at  12.30,  and  again  at  4.30.  0,30,  B£0  P.  m.:  12.30.  4.30  and 

if  Bells  at  1  (struck  with  an  interval  of  a  second  between  each- B.  s.  B/>,  the 

"'l^aU^^lB.^^/^^nde.SO  P.  ,,:  1.30.  UQ  and  0.30 

7.30  and  11  30  a.  m.  y  . 

8  Bells  I  B.  s.  B.  bs,  B.  s,  B.  ss,  B,  s,  B.  ss,  E 

noon,  at  4  P.  m.  :  S  P.  M.,  midnight.  4  A.  M. 


B, 

and  8  A. 


everv  four  hours,  at 


430 


ItENTERS  AND  OWNERS— HOMES  AND  FARMS. 


lanttefc  States 

fttensi 

Dtters* 

Fiscal  Ykak  Ending 
Junk  30— 

Tota.1 
Number  of 

Applica- 
tions) Filed 

Total 
Number  of 

Claims 
Allowed. 

N  umber  of  Pensioners  on  the  Roll. 

Disburse- 

Invalids. 

Widows, 
etc. 

Total. 

ments. 

4,337 
4,341 
7,821 
23,479 
35,880 
55,652 
69,565 
75,957 
82,859 
97,521 
93,394 
113,954 
119,500 
121,628 
122,989 
124,239 
128,723 
131,649 
138,615 
145,410 
164,110 
182,633 
206,042 
225,470 
247,416 
270,346 
306,298 
343,701 
373,699 
415,654 
536,821 
703,242 
759,706 
754,382 
735,338 

4,299 

3,818 

6,970 

27,656 

50,106 

71,070 

83,618 

93,686 

105,104 

111,165 

114,101 

118,275 

118,911 

114,613 

111,832 

107,898 

103,381 

92.349 

104,140 

105,392 

104,720 

103,064 

97,616 

97,286 

97,979 

95,437 

99,709 

108,856 

116,026 

122,290 

139,339 

172,826 

206,306 

215,162 

203,463 

8,636 
8,159 
14,791 
51,135 
85,986 
126,722 
153,183 
169,643 
187,963 
198,686 
207,495 
232,299 
238.411 
236,241 
234,821 
232,137 
232,104 
223,998 
242,755 
250,802 
268,830 
285,697 
303,658 
323,756 
345,125 
365,783 
406,007 
452,557 
489,725 
537,944 
676,160 
876,068 
966,012 
669,544 
970.524 

$    1,072,461 

jsti'J                              ..    ..    

2,487 
49,332 
53,599 
72,684 
65,256 
36,753 
20.768 
26,066 
24,851 
43,969 
26,391 
18,303 
19,734 
18,704 
23,523 

57,118 

141,466 

31,116 

40,939 

48,766 

41,785 

40,918 

49,895 

72,465 

75,726 

81,220 

105,044 

363.799 

198,345 

119,361 

40,148 

37,060 

462 
7,884 
39,487 
40,171 
50,177 
36,482 
28,921 
23,196 
18,221 
16,562 
34,333 
16,052 
10,462 
11,152 
9,977 
11,326 

31,346 
19,545 
27,394 
27,664 
38,162 
34,192 
35,767 
40,857 
55,194 
60,252 
51,921 
66,537 
156,486 
224,047 
121,630 
390,857 
39,185 

790,384 

1H63                 -   --- 

1,025,136 

1864 -   

4,504,619 

8,525,153 

18(5(5                      . .   

13,459,996 

1867                  -   --- 

18,619,956 

24,010,981 

1869                -   ---   ---  

28,422,884 

37,780,811 

1871                            —     --- 

33,077,383 

1872 --- 

30,169,341 

1873 --   ---  -     - 

29,485,289 

1874                   ...  ..  

30,593,749 

1875                -_ - 

29,683,116 

1876 

28,351,599 
28,580,157 

26,844,415 

1879 

33,780,526 

57,240,540 

1881                ._....        -     - 

50,626,538 

54,296,280 

1883...       -   ---  -- 

60.431, y72 

57,273,536 

1885 ---  ---     --  --   - 

65,693,706 

1886                     ► 

64,584,270 

1887                   -  -   -- 

74,815,486 

1888    -          -   - 

79,646,146 

1889            ...  --         -  

89,131,968 

1890          --   

106,493,890 

1891 

118,548,959 

i892-. 

141,086,948 

1893                   ..-  -.-  

158,155,342 
140,772,163 

1895 

140,959.361 

Total  number  of  applications  filed  since  1862,  2,111,820;  total  number  of  claims  allowed, 
1,436,191;  total  disbursements,  $1,858,235,076.57 


TRentets  anfc  ©wners— Ibomes  and  jfarms. 

Graphic  Showing  of  Numbers  and  Ratios  of  Tenant  Families  and  Those  Owning 

Homes. 

The  census  of  1890  undertook  an  inquiry  to  show  what  percentage  of  the 
people  owned  the  homes  in  which  they  lived  free  of  debt,  what  percentage 
owned  under  mortgage,  and  what  percentage  were  tenants.  The  most  import- 
ant and  striking  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables  and  diagrams.  The 
figures  for  the  number  of  families  are  exact.  To  avoid  confusing  decimals  the 
unit  nearest  the  fraction  is  taken  for  the  percentage.  In  the  diagrams  the  black 
indicates  owners  of  homes  without  incumbrance,  diagonal  lines,  families  owning 
under  mortgage,  and  horizontal  lines,  tenants.  This  summary  of  the  census 
inquiry  includes : 

1.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  the  whole  United  States,  including  both 
city  and  country. 

2.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  a  representative  State,  the  fifth  in  the  Union. 

3.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  four  of  the  largest  cities. 

4.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  the  several  States  and  Territories,  in- 
cluding both  farms  and  residences. 

5.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  the  several  States  and  Territories,  apply- 
ing to  farms  only. 

G.   Numbers  and  percentages  by  States  for  residences  only. 

7.  Numbers  and  percentages  by  States  for  the  420  cities  and  towns  of 
8,000  to  1000,000  population. 

8.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  the  28  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over. 

9.  Numbers  and  percentages  for  the  58  cities  of  50,000  population  and  over. 


HOMES  OWNED,  MORTGAGED  AND  RENTED, 

Ibomes,  ©wnefc,  Mortgages  anfc  IRenteC). 

Black  Indicates  Rented;  Diagonal  Lines,  Mortgaged;   Horizontal  Line*,  Free  Hon.. 

The  United  States.  Boston  in  1890. 


43; 


No.  Families.- 12,690,152  Per  Cent. 

No.  Tenants 6,623,735         52. 

No.  Mortgaged 1,696,890         14. 

No.  free  of  debt 4,369,527        34. 

The  first  diagram  indicates  that  52  per  cent, 
of  the  families  of  the  United  States,  including 
both  farm  and  city  populations,  are  tenants. 
One-third  of  our  farmers  are  tenants,  which 
is  about  the  proportion  that  is  found  in  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Norway 
and  Holland ;  while  Denmark  has  65  per  cent, 
of  tenant  1'ar.mers,  Italy  55,  and  Sweden  only  17. 


Missouri  maybe  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  great  middle  West,  standing  a  little 
above  the  average  of  the  whole  country. 


ilissouri. 


No.  of  Families 528,295  Per  Cent 

No.  of  Tenants 254,718         48. 

No.  of  Homes  Mortgaged...  91,105         17. 
No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt.. 182,472         35. 


In  1845  the  city  Government  of  Boston 
made  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  man}'  fam- 
ilies owned  their  homes  and  how  many  were 
tenants.  No  note  was  taken  of  mortgages. 
The  result  appears  in  the  following  diagram: 


Boston  in  1845. 


No.  of  Families. —19,175    Per  Cent. 

No.  of  Tenants 15,814         82. 

No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt--  3,361         18. 

The  census  of  1890  shows  that  the  situation 
remains  about  the  same. 


No.  of  Families 89,613  Per  Cent. 

No.  of  Tenants 73,101  82. 

No.  of  Homes  Mortgaged...  6,410  7. 

No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt— 10,102  11. 

■  In  New  York  94  per  cent,  of  the  familie.' 
are  tenants,  and  only  four  out  of  every  bun- 
dred  own  their  homes  free  of  debt. 


New  York  City. 


No.  of  Families 312,754  Per  Cent. 

No.  of  Tenants 292,956  M. 

No.  of  Homes  Mortgaged..    8.188  2. 

No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt.  11,610  4. 

Out  of  204,292.  families  in  Philadelphia 
more  than  157,000,  or  77  per  cent.,  are  tenants 
and  9  per  cent,  occupy  homes  under  mortgage. 


Philadelphia. 


No.  of  Families 204,292  Per  (cut. 

No.  of  Tenants 157,803 

No.  of  Homes  Mortgaged-.  17.%6  !>. 

No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt-  28,493        14. 

St.  Louis. 


No.  of  Families SM64  FtrCemt. 

No.  of  Tenants-. --—78,660  80. 

No.  of  Homes  Mortgaged .. .  4,964  fc 

No.  of  Homes  free  of  debt- IS,. 40  l& 
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HOMES  OWNED,  MORTGAGED  AND  RENTED. 
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.,.yj  GOLD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 


®oo$  IRoafcs  anfc  Wbat  Ubes  Cost. 

The  following  is  a  good  thing  for  County  Commissioners  to  study  over,  and 
the  tax-payer  can  learn  some  things  also.  The  census  returns  show  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  about  15,000,000  horses,  over  2,000,000  mules  and  49,000 
asses.  The  annual  cost  of  feed  for  these  animals  is  about $1,575,000,000.  On  fine 
stone  roads  one  horse  can  haul  as  much  as  three  horses  can  haul  over  the 
average  dirt  road  of  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  about  1,000,000  miles  of  macadamized  road  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  have  as  good  a  system  of  public  highways  as  is  found  in  several  European 
States.  At  $4,000  per  mile  this  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $4,000,000,000,  a 
pretty  large  sum. 

But  if  one-half  of  the  draught  animals  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
building  of  such  roads,  there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  $788,000,000  in  the 
food  bill.  This  is  3  per  cent,  interest  on  $36,000,000,000.  Consequently,  if  road 
bonds  were  issued,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  more  than  6,000,000  miles  of 
macadamized  road  could  be  built  without  increasing  the  annual  expenses  one 
dollar.  The  people  are  actually  paying  3  per  cent,  on  $26,000,000,000  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  present  bad  roads,  while  it  would  not  cost  them  one-sixth  of  that 
sum  annually  to  build  the  1,000,000  miles  needed  in  order  to  put  this  country  on 
a  par  with  France  iu  the  matter  of  good  roads. 


(3oR>  production  anfc  Consumption. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  world's  gold  production  for  1895  is  $203,000,000. 
This  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  fifteen  years  ago,  though  only  one-third  larger 
than  thirty  years  ago.  Just  how  much  of  this  product  is  added  to  the  currency 
cannot  be  said  with  precision.  Soetbeer  and  Giffen  estimated  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  consumption  of  gold  for  jewelry,  gilding,  and  other  non-monetary  uses 
had  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  almost  equaled  the  entire  product  of  the  mines. 
Soetbeer's  figures  up  to  1885  were  as  follows : 


Period. 

Yearly  product 
of  gold. 

Non-monetary 
consumption. 

Yearly  surplus 
for  currency. 

1851-70 .-   .. .     ... 

$136,000,000 
104,000,000 

$44,000,000 
80,000,000 

$92,000,000 

1881  85 

24,000,000 

No  equally  authoritative  estimate  for  the  non-monetary  consumption  of 
gold  in  18U5  can  be  given,  but  Soetbeer's  and  Giffen's  estimates  at  the  beginning 
of*  the  present  decade  would  indicate  that  the  non-monetary  consumption  is  now 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000,000.  If  so,  there  is  again  $80,000,000  worth  of 
gold  to  be  added  to  the  world's  currency  yearly.  The  world's  production  of  silver 
is  now  barely  equal  to  the  production  of  gold.  If  both  metals  were  remonetized, 
the  world's  currency  would  still  increase  less  than  3  per  cent,  a  year. 


population  ot  Xonfcon. 

The  result  of  the  census  of  Inner  London,  taken  on  the  night  of  Sunday, 
March  29  last,  shows  that  the  population  at  that  date  was  4,411,271,  or  some 
14,000  less  than  had  been  estimated.  An  examination  of  the  returns  shows  the 
population  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  was  thus  divided:  North  of  the 
river,  2,768,475,  and  south  of  the  river,  1,642,796.  This  census  being  under  the 
provision  of  the  equalization  of  rates  act,  1894,  was  confined  to  the  "adminis- 
trative county  of  London,"  "Greater  London,"  however,  includes  all  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metropolitan  police.  This  outer  ring  in- 
cludes the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex 
and  Herts,  practically  all  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  population  of  the 
metropolis  in  this  larger  sense  is  estimated  thus:  Inner  London,  4,411,271,  and 
Outer  London,  1,756,421,  a  grand  total  of  6,167,692. 


A  RECORD-BKEAKING  YEAR  IN  ATHLETICS. 


H  IRecorfc^reafeing  13ear  in  JHtbletics. 

The  outdoor  athletic  season  of  1896  was  an  eventful  one,and  Internationa]  Inter* 

Hptnfn,fan?uear0USed-     ^he  ^cel^eot  record  Viiiiorn^inr^  was  b.dou    the  hut;,;, 
SSto  iqUrntltKy  was  more  than  onset  by  the  quality  of  the  teats  by  which  old  flgnrei 
planted.    In  short-distance  running  the  heroes  of  the  season  did  the  most  execution,  but  the 
scarcity  of  record-breaking  m  the  other  departments  of  sport  was  due  more  to  the  high  Btand- 
!"'d^arlr«ad;  existing  than  to  any  decadence  of  form  among  the  present  crop  of  champion 
Had  M.  F.  feweeney -not  become  a  professional,  a  new  high-jumping  record  would  have  been 
™nn  the  possibilities,  while  the  enforced  retirement  of  Stephen  Chase,  the  sequel  ol  a 
of  unfortunate  accidents,  reduced  hurdle  racing  to  a  very  moderate  grade.   Bui  even  with  -  ncn 
drawbacks,  the  best  figures  for  18y5  were  shaken  up  considerably  and  further  alteration! 
be  looked  for  next  season. 

The  year's  sport  opened  with  the  revival  of  the  ancient  Olympic  gam's  al  Athena  The 
old  countries,  expected  to  aid  Americans  to  sport  in  Grecian  precincts,  sal  pn  the  fence  until  il 
was  too  late,  and  the  athletes  from  the  United  States  furnished  amusement  in  the  Btadion  at 
Athens  such  as  the  ancient  Greeks  never  dreamt  of.  Our  most  successful  performer 
lhomas  Burke,  of  Boston.  Burke's  athletic  career  since  has  been  one  of  the  moststarl 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  season.  At  the  annual  championship  meeting  of  the  km 
Athletic  Union  in  September  he  essayed  the  biggest  task  attempted  by  a  modem  athlete  and 
realized  his  ambition  after  one  of  the  greatest  races  ever  run.  The  event  was  Burke's  favorite 
distance  of  a  quarter-mile,  and  although  there  were  several  other  starters,  the  only  serious  op- 
position came  from  Bernard  J.  Wefers,who  had  found  his  triumphs  up  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  growing  monotonous  and  became  ambitious  to  try  the  quarter.  Burke  led  all  the 
way  and  although  Wefers  reached  his  rival's  shoulder  when  they  straightened  out  at  the  bead 
of  the  stretch,  Burke  responded  in  most  resolute  style  and  fairly  outstayed  hie  opponent,  win- 
ning by  two  yards.  The  time  was  officially  reported  as  48  4-5  seconds,  one-twentieth  of  a  sec- 
ond behind  the  American  record  of  48%  seconds  by  the  famous  L.  E.  Myers  some  years  ago. 
The  track  was  slow  and  uncertain  and  the  expert  opinion  is  that  Burke  practically  "broke  the 
record.  Some  weeks  later,  Burke  ran  six  hundred  yards  through  a  big  handicap  Held  in  the 
world's  record  time  of  1  minute  and  11  seconds.  Two  other  world's  records  Mere  also  broken 
at  the  same  meeting.  Jerome  Buck,  of  Hoboken,  ran  a  quarter-mile  over  hurdles  in  the  un- 
precedented time  of  562-5  seconds,  while  R.  Sheldon  of  Yale,  hurled  the  discus  111  feet  and  B 
inches.  At  Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  November  7th,  Wefers  made  a  dash  of  100  yards  in  '.»  ?>■:>  sec 
onds,  and  before  the  day  ended  ran  300  yards  in  30  2-5  seconds,  eclipsing  all  former  records,  in- 
cluding his  own,  in  sprinting. 

Discus  throwing  was  broughtfrom  Athens.  For  many  centuries  it  was  exclusively  a  Greek 
sport,  but  since  Captain  Garrett  of  the  Princeton  team  that  went  to  Greece  beat  the  native-  at 
Athens  last  spring,  Americans  have  adopted  the  game.  The  missile  resembles  in  outline  two 
good  sized  saucers,  placed  face  to  face  and  soldered  together.  It  weighs  about  four  and  a  half 
pounds,  and  is  thrown  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  competition  very  interesting  for  spectators. 
While  our  weight-throwers  confined  themselves  to  normal  efforts  in  1896,  there  was  great  ac- 
tivity across  the  ocean  in  this  department. 

An  Irishman  named  Fianigan  is  credited  with  throwing  the  hammer  more  than  two  feel 
beyond  Mitchell's  record-mark,  and  under  American  rules,  but  the  figures  have  yet  to  be  offici- 
ally accepted.  Another  feature  of  the  season  was  the  series  of  professional  races  in  England 
between  F.  E.  Bacon  and  Thomas  P.  Conneff,  the  ex-amateur  American  champion  long-distance 
runner,  who  crossed  over  in  order  to  meet  the  English  flyer.  The  change  of  climate  affected 
Conneff,  but  Bacon  would  not  agree  to  any  postponement  and  the  races  resulted  disastrously 
for  the  American. 

Bernard  J.  Wefers,  of  Georgetown  University  was  the  star  record-breaker  of  the  season. 
Since  the  palmy  days  of  L.  E.  Myers,  America  has  never  produced  such  a  sprinter,  who  through- 
out the  world  has  no  peer  among  amateurs  or  professionals.  During  the  season  Wefers 
equalled  the  world's  record  of  9  4-5  seconds  for  the  one-hundred  yard  dash,  and  that  of  11  4-5 
seconds  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  vards.  He  has  reduced  the  world's  record  for  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  to  21 1-5  seconds,  and  the  three  hundred-yard  record  to  303-5  seconds. 
The  last  performance  was  around  a  cramped  oval  track  near  New  York  in  a  race  that  was  almost 
a  walkover. 

Running  Records. 


50yds 
75  " 
100  " 


200 
220 


U   nu 

100  j  ds 
220     - 


Time. 


H.M.J'nson    ..    h\i 
H.M.  J'nsonj   ..    7  2-5 
II.  Bethune.     ..  *9  4-5 


H.Hutchens.  ..  14J^ 


Dis-    | 

TANCK.i 


Professional. 


L.  E.Myers 
L.  H.  Cary. 
J.Owens,  Jr 
C.  H.  Sher- 

rill. 
J.Owens,  Jr j  ..  14  4-5 
CO.  Woodj  ..14  4-5 
I    (Eng.). 

....        EHPelling'   ..  13  4-5 

H.Hutchens    . .  21 3-5  L.  H.  Cary.  j   ..£14-5 

T.I.Lee '  ..  214-a 

C.  G.  Woodj  ..  214-5, 
(Eng.)  J 

B.J.  Wefers'  ..  301-5, 
L.  E.  Myers,  . .  48% 

dal.  ! 

C.   J.   Fitz-;    153  2-5, 

T.P.Con'eff    3_  24-5 

IThos.  Burke.. f  484-51 

B.J.  Wefers.  9  4-5 

211-5 


»i.   s. 

. .    fy&        .1  m.  W.G.  George 

..    73-5  1«  " 

..19  4-5  \m 

. .  12  2-5       2 


R.  Buttery.. |  ..  4SlA 
English  Record.. 

F.  Hewitt...!    153*6 
English  I  Record.. 


3 


W.     Lang 
(Eng.)    • 

P.      Cannon 
(Scotland) 

P.      Cannon 

J.    White 
(Eng. ) 
American 

W.    C  u  m  - 

miners  (Eng) 

G.    Mason 

I    (Em:.) 

G.      Cart- 
wright 

G  Rowell. 

C.  Rowel  L 


Time. 


Amateur. 


II.  M.  S.  ir.  XT.  S. 

.    4  I£M    T.P.Con'eff.   4  MM 

iT.P.Cou'efT.  6J8S4-5 

r.P.Oon'eff  . 
.   9  HH   WG.Geoige  .   ■?  17  2  5 

I    (Eng.) 
.  14  342-5  S.  Thomas.   .  It  24 

1 
.  19  25  2-5C.E.Willers  .  lf»  334-5 
.  24  40      a    Thomas  .  M  IS!  B 

I    (Eng.) 
Record..  EC  Carter. 
.   6162-5  WG.George  .  57  10 

2  36  34     G.  A.  Pan-  2  33  44 
ning(EngO 

5  56  4H  J.     D  i  x  on  6  U  M  l-o 


13  26  30 


J.  Saunders  17  3611 


yda. 


I  I 

Thos.  I'urke.   i 
B.  J,  Wefrrs. 


11 

114-5 
30  So 


•jr.  I 


THE  AMEKICAISr  TURF. 


Walking  Records. 


Dis- 
tance. 


1  m. 

2  " 

3  " 

4  * 

5  " 

6  " 

7  " 

8  u 


60  " 
100  " 


W.  Perkins 

(Ens. ). 
J.W.Raby 


F.  P.  Mur- 
ray (Am. ) 

F.  P.  Mur- 
ray (Am.) 

F.  P.  Mur- 
ray (Am. ) 

W.  II.  Meek 
(Eng.). 

H.  H.  Cur- 
tis (Eng. ). 

H.  II.  Cur- 
tis (Eng.). 

H.  H.  Cur- 
tis (Eng. ). 

H.  H.  Cur- 
tis (Eng.). 

E.  E.  Merrill 
(Am.). 

E.  E.  Merrill 
(Am. ). 

T.  Griffith 
(Eng.). 

T.  Griffith 
(Eng. ). 

W.E.N.Cos 
ton  (Eng. ) 

A.  W.  Sin- 
clair(Eng) 

A.  W.  Sin- 
clair(Fng) 


Time, 

H.  M.  s.       • ;. 
. .    6  2!)  3-5 

. .  13  48  3-5 

. .  21    9 1-5 

. .  29  10 

. .  37  17 

. .  44  57 

..  52  28  2-5 

1  -1    61-5 

110    8 

1  17  4UJ4 

2    0  27 

2  47  52 

353  35 

8  25  25* 

19  41  50 

Professional.     Distance, 


24  hrs.  W.  Howes;127  miles 
I    (Eng.).     11,201yds. 


A.   W.  Sin- 
clair(Eng.) 


120  miles 


Greatest  Distance  in  One  Hour. 


8  miles        302  yds. 
1,487%     ll 


I.  Meagher 


H.  H.  Curtis. 


Greatest  Distance  in  Two  Hours. 


15  miles 


824  yds.  W.   Perkins 

.        (Eng. ). 
900    "     


W.O*Keefe(Am) 


Greatest  Distance  in  Three  Hours. 

22  miles  456*  yds. : H.Thatcher; 7777 

(Eng.).    -  W.  E.  N.  Coston 
19    "  1,685    "    I i     (Eng.). 

Greatest  Distance  in  Four  Hours. 


27}^  miles 

25 


W.    Franksi 

(Eng. ).      |W.  E.  N.  Coston 
1,070  yds I    (Eng.). 


Jumping  Records. 

AMATEUR. 


Standing  broad  jump. 

Itunning broad  jump. 

Standing  high  jump. . 
Running  high  jump ..-. 


Name. 

Distance. 

Ft.    In. 
10      9% 
23      6* 

5  m 

6  5% 

A.  P.  Schwaner 
fC.  ,S.  Reber) 
\&  C.  B.  Fry/ 
A.  P.  Schwaner 
M.  F.  Sweeney 

Standing  hop, step  and  jump 
Running  hop,  step  and  jump 

Pole  vault  for  height 

Pole  leap  for  d  istance 


J.  W.  Rich.... 
E.  B.  Bloss.... 
R.  D.Dickenson 
A.  H.  Green. . . 


Distance. 


Ft.  In. 
29  11 
48  6 
11     9 

27     5 


Xlbe  Hmerican  Uurt 

Record  of  Best  Performances. 

RUNNING. 

Dashes— Best  at  all  Distances. 


Distance. 


*mile 

*  "   

*  "   

4*  furlongs., 

9<mile 

b%  furlongs. 
Futurity  Course* 

*mile 

6*  furlongs. 


%mlle  

7*  turlongn. 

I  mile 


20  yds, 
70  yds 


11-16  miles. 


Name,  Aga,  Weight,  and  Sire. 

Bob  Wade,  4 7. 

Fashion,  4 , 

/Geraldine,4,  by  Grinstead,122  lbs 

(April  Fool,  4, 182  lbs 

Meadows,  6, 103  lbs 

Maid  Marian,  4,  by  Great  Tom,  111  lbs 

Tormentor,  6.  by  Joe  Hooker,  121  lbs 

Kingston,  aged,  by  Spendthrift,  139  lbs  .... 

f  Domino,  2,  by  Himyar,  128  lbs 

(O'Connell,  5, 121  lbs 

f  Weruberg,  4,  by  Muscovy,  113  lbs 

\  Irish  Reel,  3,  by  Exile,  108  lbs ; 

f  Bella  B., 6, by  Enquirer,  103  lbs 

\ClilTord,  4,  by  Bramble,  127  lbs 

Mamie  Scolt,  3,  by  Canny  Scott,  90  lbs 

Salvator,4.  by  Imp.  Prince  Charlie,  110  lbs.t 
Libertine,  3,  by  Leonatus,  90  lbs 

f  Arab,  8.  by  Dalnacardoch.,93  lbs 

1  Ducat, 4,  by  Deceiver,  113 lbs... 

Kildeer,  4,  by  Imp.  DareUin,  91  lbs 

Maid  Manan,4.by  Imp.  Great  Tom,  101  lbs. 

fWildwood,4,byWil(lidle,115  1bf; l 

!  Faraday,  4.  by  Himyar,  102  lbs 

j  Cash  Day,  3,  by  Strathmore,  109  lbs f 

LSullross,  aged,  by  Foster,  96 lbs J 

(('ash  Day,  8,  by  Strathmore,  102  lbs 

(  Yo  Tambien,  8,  by  Joe  Hooker,  99  lbs  .... 


Butte.  Mont. 

Lampas,  Tex 

N.  Y.  J.  C.  (st.  c. ) . . 

Butte,  Mont 

Alexander  Isl.(Va.). 

NY.  J.C 

N.Y.  J.C 

C.I.  J.C 

N.  Y.  J.  C.  (st.c.).... 
Oakley,  Cal 

c.  i.j.  a... 

C.  I.  J.C 

Monmouth  P.  (st.c.) 

C.I.  J.C 

San  Francisco 

Monmouth  P.  (st.  c.) 

Chicago,  111 

N  Y.J.C 

C.I.J.C 

Monmouth  P.  (st.  c.) 
Chicago  (Wash.  Park) 

ChIcago(Wash.Pk  )  \ 

Chicago  (Harlem)... 
Chicago  (Wash.Park) 


Date. 


Aug.  20,1890 
Aug.  15,1891 
Aug.  S0,1889 
July  81,1891 
Mar.  28,1895 
Oct.  9,1894 
Oct.  10,1893 
June  224891 
Sept.  29J.893 
July  18,1895 
Aug.  28,1896 
Aug.  31 ,1895 
July  8,1890 
|Aug.  29,1894 
|Oct.  17,1895 
Aug.  28,1890 
Oct.  24,1894 
'June  11,1894 
!Aug.  23,1894 
Aug.  13,1892 
July  21,1893 
I  July  19  1893 
July  9,1893 
IJuly  10,1894 
'July  10,1894 
Sept.  1.1894 
July  13,1892 


0.21* 

0.34 

0.46 

0.47 

0  53 

0.66% 

1.03 

1.08 

1.09 

1.12* 

U92-C 

1.23* 

1.2.2-5 
1.83* 
1.35* 


1.87* 
1.40 


1.44 

1.45* 


THE  AMERICAN  TURF. 


THE  AMERICAN  TUKF- Continued. 


Distance. 


18-16 


I  m.  500  y 
15-16  ml 
1% 

lfci 


(is. 


Name,  Age,  Weight,  and  Sire. 


Tristan  6,  by  Imp.  G  lenelg,  114  lbs 

HenryYoung,4,byDukeofAlontrose,1081bs 
f  Salvator, 4,  by  I mp.  Pri nee  Cbarl ie,  122  lbs 

iMorello,8,byEolus,ll7  lbs 

Banquet,  3,  by  Imp.  Rayon  d'  Or,  108  lbs . . . 

Bend  Or,  4,  by  Buckden,  115  lbs 

Sir  John,  4,  by  Sir  Modred,  116  lbs 

Sabine,  4,  by  Rossington,  1C9  lbs 

Lamplighter, 3,  by  Spendthrift,  109  lbs. 
doocraf 


Hindoocraft,  3,  by  Hindoo,  76  lbs. 
Exile,  4,  by  Mortimer,  115  lbs 


Hotspur,  5,  by  Joe  Daniels,  117  lbs. 
Enigma, 4,  by  Enquirer,  90  lbs. 


Newton, 4.  by  Imp.  Billet,  107  lbs 

Ten  Broeck, 5,  by  Imp.  Phaeton,  110  lbs.t. . 

Joe  Murphy,  4,  by  Isaac  Murphy,  99  lbs ... . 
f  Springbok,5,  by  Imp.  Australian.  114  lbs.  V 
\Preakness,aged,by  Lexington, 114  lbs. . ; 

Aristides,  4,  by  Imp.  Leamington,  104  lbs. . . 

Ten  Broeck,  4,  by  Imp.  Phaeton,  104  lbs... 

Hubbard,  4,  by  Planet,  107  lbs. 


Mum. 


Drake  Carter,  4,  by  Ten  Broeck,  115  lbs 

Ten  Broeck,  4,  by  Imp.  Phaeton,  104  lbs.t . . 
Fellowcraf  t,  4,  by  Imp.  Australian,  108  lbs. 
Lexington,  4,  by  Boston,  103  lbs. t 


Morris  Park,N.  Y... 
Chicago  (Wash. Park) 

c.iTxc 

Chicago  ( Wash.  Park) 
Monmouth  P.  (st.  c.) 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

N.  Y.J.C 

Chicago  (Wash.  Park) 

Monmouth  Park 

Morris  Park.N.  Y... 
Sheepshead  r.ay,N.  Y 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
Sheepshead  Bay,N.  Y 
Chicago  (Wash.  Park) 

Louisville,  Ky 

Chicago  (Harlem)... 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Sheepshead  Bay,N.  Y 

Louisville,  Ky 

Saratoga,  N.  Y....... 

New  Orleans,  La 


Dui*. 


June  244H 
July  14,18i»4 
Jun«;2.">,18'.tO 
July  22,1893 
July  17J8M 
July  96,188s 
Juno   PJ6M 
July    64891 
lAug.    9^892 
|Au^.  27488B 
.Sept.  11,188*;', 
'Apr.  804891 
Sept.  15,1886  , 
July  13 
May  20,1877'. 
Aug.  30,1894!. 

July  29,187:' 

May  134876] 

Sept.ltf  .1876| . 
Aug.  9,1873. 
Sept.  64884. 
Sept.  27.1876i. 
Aug  20,1874  . 
Apr.  2,1855  . 


J.lffl 


481< 

oeu 


.If.  48 

.   |2.48 

.'.  i.% 

.8.STU 

..  3.27VJ 

.a.d 

..3.6CH 
.4.134 

■  4.HM 

5.-JJ 

.  7.1M 
•  7.1^ 


Heats— Best  Two  in  Three. 


Mmile 


i  furlongs 
mile  .... 


1 1-16  miles. 
m  miles  ... 


V4  miles. 


2  miles. 
8  »  .. 
4  "  .. 
4   "     .. 


sleepy  Dick,  aged 

/Eclipse,  Jr.,  4 , 

iQuirt,3,1221bs... 

Bogus,  aged,  by  Ophir,  113  lbs 

Susie'S., aged,  hy  Ironwood : 

...  Kitty  Pease,  4,  by  Jack  Hardy,821bs. 

. . .  Lizzie  S. ,  6,  by  Wanderer,  118  lbs 

. . .  iTom  Hayes,  4,  by  Duke  of  Montrose,  107  lbs. 
. . .  Hornpipe, 4 Jby  Imp.  St.  Mungo,  105 lbs. . . . 
...|Guido,4,byDoubleCross,1171bs 

Slipalpng,  6,  by  Longfellow,  115  lbs 

Gabriel,!,  by  Alarm,  112  lbs 

Glenmore,  6,  by  Glen  Athol,  114  lbs 

Mary  Anderson,  3, 83  lbs.,  won.  first  heat  in. 

Keno,6,byChillicothe -. 

Belle  of  Nelson,  5,  won  second  heat  in 

Bradamante,3,  by  War  Dance,  87  lbs 

. . .  Norfolk.  4,  by  Lexington,  100  lbs 

, . .. '  Ferida,  4,  by  G  lenelg,  105  lbs 
,..,  Glenmore, 4, fc:    ' 


Glen  Athol,  108  lbs.... 
Willie  D., 4, 108  lbs.,  won  first  heat  in. 


Kiowa,  Kan 

Dallas,  Tex/. 

Vallejo,  Cal 

Helena,  Mont 

Santa  Bosa,  Cal..... . 

Dallas,  Tex.... 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Morris  Pk.,N.Y.(stc) 
Chicago  (Westside).. 
Chicago  (Wash.  Park) 
Chicago  (Wash.Park) 
Sheepshead  Bay  ,N.  Y 
Sheepshead  Bay  JST.  Y 


Toledo,  O. 


Jackson,  Miss 

Sacramento,  Cal 

Sheepshead  Bay,N  Y 
Baltimore,  Md 


Oct    194888,0*1^0.2:41 
Nov.    1.18900.48     |0.48 
Oct.     6,1894  0.4JJ* ,0.4 J^ 
Aug.  22,1888  0.48      0.48 
Aug  23,1889,0.65     0.6a»-r 
Nov.    24887 'l.00     1.(10 
Sept.  18,1883  1.13X*  1.13^ 
June  174892  Lloj^M.-tf 
July  194888  1  30    |1.30 
July  11.1891  1.41M  1  41^ 
Sept.    2.1885  1.50^  1.41 
Sept  23,1880  1.66    ,1.56 
Sept.  25,1880,2.10    ,2.14 

2.09 

Sept  164880,2.43^  2.45 

'..\ 3.45 

Nov.  17,187713.32     3.29 
Sept  23,1866  6.27^'5.2<^ 
Sept.  184880  7.233-6  7.41 
Oct   254879  7.SOj<]7.Cll 
I I7.29K 


*  Course,  170  feet  less  than  %-vaSte.         T  Races  against  time. 


Heats— Best  Three  in  Five. 


1 
11-16 


Name 


Petaluma,  Cal. , 


Aug.28,'83 


Wash.Park,Chic.  July  5,'86 
Sacramento,  CaL  July  8,' 73 


0.49*£ 


Haddington,  6,  by  Haddington,  118  lbs. . . . 
Aunt  Betsy,  3, 106  lbs.  ;  won  first  heat  in. . 
Gleaner,  aged,  by  Glenelg,  112  lbs .'....-... . 
Thad  Stevens,  aged,  by  Langford,  100  lbs. 
Thornhill  won  the  firstand  second  heats  in  . .. 

L*  Argentine,  6, 115  lbs St  Louis Junel4,'79 1.43 

Dave  Douglas,  6,  by  Leinster Sacramento,  Cal.  Sept.23,'87  l.6lj£ 

iFi  rst  and  third  heats  were  dead  heats.        1  ' 


Place. 


Date. 


1.43 


Tim*. 


1.43 


0.4S%0.50«0.49X 


1.16     L14«1.15^ 
1.43«1.46J|L46 

l  44    I 
51«L5lHi64"l.5u^ 


Hurdle  Races. 


Distancb. 


Name. 


1  mile 

1 1-16  miles 
VA  miles.. 
1  £-16  miles 
1H  miles. 

18     "     '. 


He  heats. 


Swaunanoe,  aged,  by  Bed  Dick,  120  lbs . . 
Judge  Jackson,  aged,  by  Buckden,  138  lbs 

Winslow,4,by  Ten  Broeck,  138  lbs 

Jim  Murphy,  4,  by  Fellowcraf t,  133  lbs . . 
BourkeCockran,4,by  War  Dance,1271bs 

Guy,  aged,  by  Narragansett.  165  lbs 

Kitty  Clark,  8,  by  Glenelg,  130  lbs 

Speculation,  6,  by  Daniel  Boone,  126  lbs. 

Turfman,  6,  hy  Revolver.  140  lbs-. 

Kitty  Clark,  4,  by  Glenelg,  142  lbs 

Tom  Leathers,  aged,  by  Camp's  Whale, 

117  lbs 

Buckra,  aged,  by  Buckden,  168  lbs 

Will  Davis,  aged,  by  Fadladeen,  140  lbs. 


Brighton  Beach,N  Y 

Latonia,  Ky 

Westside,Chicago,  111 
Saratoga,!*.  Y. ...... . 

Brighton  Beach,N.  Y. 

Latonia,  Ky :... 

Brighton  BeachJST.  Y. 
Brighton  Beach^.Y. 

Saratoga, N.  Y '.. 

Monmouth,  N.  J 


New  Orleans,  La. . . .  Aprill6,l875 
Sheepshead  Bay ,N.Y  June  21,1887 
Chicago,  111 July  3,1886 


Date 

j"uTyi6~ 

May  29. 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  21 
Nov.  9 
Oct  8 
Aug.  23. 
July  19, 
Aug.  7 
July  12 


456 


YACHTING. 


5  BAB. 


I-  10 

1810     - 

1 824 

1830— 

1834— 

1848— 

1852... 

1863— 

1856-.- 

1869— 

1886— 

1866. 

1867— 

1871— 


Trotting  and  Pacing  Records,  1806  to  1895. 

Horse. 


HOUSE. 


Yankey  (saddle) 

'•A  horse  from  Boston"  (saddle) 

Top  Gallant  (saddle) 

Buster  (saddle) 

Edwin  Forrest  (saddle) 

Lady  Suffolk  (saddle) 

Tacony  (saddle) 

Tacony  (saddle) 

Flora  Temple 

Flora  Temple 

Dexter 

Dexter. 

Dexter 

Goldsmith  Maid 


Time.     Year. 


2.59 

2.58% 

2.40 

2.82 

2.31% 

2.28 

2.26 

2.25% 

2.24% 

8.193d 

2.18% 

2.18 

2.17% 

2.17 


1872- 
1874. 
1878. 
1879- 
1880- 
1881- 
1884- 
1884- 
1884. 
1885. 
1891. 
1892. 
1894- 
1895. 


Goldsmith  Maid- 
Goldsmith  Maid- 

Rams 

St.  Julien 

Maud  S 

MaudS. 

Jay-Eve-See 

MaudS 

Maud  S 

MaudS 

Sunol . 

Naucy  Hanks 

Alix 

No  reduction. 


Time. 


16X 

14 

13% 
11% 
10% 
10% 

10 

09% 

09)4 

08% 

08% 

04 

03% 


The  year  189G  was  a  poor  one  for  the  turf  and  aside  from  the  wonderful  pacing  perform- 
ance of  Arthur  Gardiner,  2:  01  4-5,  there  is  nothing  to  report. 


ISacbting, 


Of  sailing  yachts  there  are  two  distinct  types— the  racer,  having  large  spars  and  sails  and 
fine  lines,  where  comfort  is  sacrificed  to  speed,  and  ttie  commodious  cruising  yacht. 

The  yacht  became  a  favorite  sailboat  when  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  organized  in  1844. 
On  July  17, 1845,  the  first  regatta  was  sailed.  When  itis  asked :  "Where  do  yachts  cruise?"  It  may 
be  answered  :  "All  over  the  world."  Around  New  York  the  season  opens  about  the  end  of  May, 
the  formal  opening  being  "Regatta  Day,"  which  is  the  first  or  second  week  in  June,  depending 
on  the  tide.  After  the  race  at  that  time  the  yachts  either  join  in  a  cruise  with  the  clubs  of 
neighboring  States,  or  their  owners  make  special  trips  to  different  points  according  to  inclina- 
tion. The  Canadian  waters  are  a  favorite  cruising  ground.  There  is  considerable  sailing  on 
the  great  lakes,  and  the  cities  of  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Buffalo  aud  Cleveland  are  especially  well 
represented. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  yachting  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht  Club  of  New  York.  The  members  sail  their  own  yachts,  while  in  the  annual  regattas  not 
only  the  captains  but  the  crews  are  amateur  sailors.  The  multiplicity  of  yacht  races  render  it 
impossible  to  keep  a  trustworthy  record  of  speed  made  in  domestic  waters. 

*Table  Showing  the  Record  of  All  Races  Sailed  in  Defense  of  the  Cup. 

August8, 1870,  Magic,  Franklin  Osgood;  Cambria,  J.  Ashbury,  39  m.  19  s.;  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  (in- 
side course). 

August  16,  1871,  Columbia,  Franklin  Osgood  ;  Livonia,  J.  Ashbury,  27  m.  4  s. ;  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 

October  18,  1871,  Columbia,  Franklin  Osgood;  Livonia,  J.  Ashbury,  10  m.  34  s.;  20  miles  to 
windward  and  return. 

October  19,  1871,  Livonia,  J.  Ashbury;  Columbia,  Franklin  Osgood,  15  m.  10  s.;  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 
(Columbia  disabled). 

October  21,  1871,  Sappho,  W.  P.  Douglass;  Livonia,  J.  Ashbury,  30  m.  21  s.:  20  miles  to 
windward  and  return. 

October 23, 1871,  Sappho,  W.  P.  Douglass;  Livonia,  J.  Ashbury,  55  m.  38  s.;  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 

August  11, 1876,  Madeleine,  J.  S.  Dickerson;  Countess  of  Dufferin,  Major  C.  Gilford,  10  m. 
59  s.;  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 

August  12,  1876,  Madeleine,  J.  S.  Dickerson,  Countess  of  Dufferin,  Major  C.  Gilford,  27  m. 
14  s. ;  20  miles  to  windward  and  return. 

November  9,  1881,  Mischief,  J.  R.  Busk;  Atalanta,  Alex.  Cuthbert,  28  m.  39s.;  N.  Y.  Y.  C. 

November  10, 1881,  Mischief,  J.  R.  Busk;  Atalanta,  Alex.  Cuthbert,  38  m.  54  s.;  16  miles  to 
leeward  and  return. 

»T      September  14,  1885,  Puritan,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes;  Genesta,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  16m.  19s.; 
N.  l.  l.C. 

September  16,  1885,  Puritan,  J.  Malcolm  Forbes;  Genesta,  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  1  m.  38  s.; 
20  miles  to  leeward  and  return. 


September  9, 1886,  Mayflower,  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine;  Galatea,  Lieut.  Henn,  R.  N.,  12  m.  2 


N. 


September  11,  1886,  Mayflower,  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine;  Galatea,  Lieut.  Henn,  R.  N.,  28  m.  59  s. ; 
20  miles  to  leeward  and  return. 

Beptember  27,  1887,  Volunteer,  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine;  Thistle,  James  Bell,  19  m.  23  p.;  N.  Y.  Y.C. 

September  30,  1887,  Volunteer,  Gen.  C.  J.  Paine;  Thistle,  James  Bell,  11  m.  49  s.;  20  miles 
to  windward  and  return.  ' 

October  7,  1893,  Vigilant,  Iselin-Morgan  ;  Valkvrie  II.,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  5  m.  48  s. :  15  miles 
to  windward  and  return.  .""'-. 

October  9  1893,  Vigilant,  Iselin-Morgan ;  Valkyrie  II.,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  10  m.  35  s. ;  equi- 
lateral triangle,  10  miles  to  each  leg. 

October  13,  1893,  Vigilant,  Iselin-Morgan  ;  Valkyrie  II.,  Earl  of  Dunraven,  40  s. ;  15  miles  to 
windward  and  return.  ' 

September  7, 1895  Defender,  Iselin-Morgan;  Valkyrie  III.,  Earl  of  Dunraven, 8  m.  49  s. ;  15 
miles  to  windward  and  return.  ' 

September  10,  1895,  Valkyrie,  Earl  of  Dunraven  ;  Defender,  Iselin-Morgan, 47  s, ;  equilateral 
triangle,  10  miles  to  each  leg.     Valkyrie  fouled  Defender  and  race  given  to  the  latter. 

(*)   Beaten  by  corrected  time. 
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1876.: 

Yale 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

*Princeton 

Yale 

1882 

Yale 

1890 

1891... 

1892 Vain 

lH'x; 

1894.. 

1895 

Prli 

1896 .Princeton 

flntercoliegiate  jfootball  Cbamptons, 

1883 .Yale 

1884 fVale 

1885 Princeton 

1886 J  Princeton 

1887 Vale 

1888 —  Yale 

1889 Princeton 

(*)   The  three  colleges  tied  in  all  three  games,  and  Princeton  retained  the  championship. 
(t)   Yale  and  Princeton  played  a  draw,  the  game  not  being  finished,  and  Yah:  retaining  the 
championship. 

(|)  Princeton  and  Yale  again  played  a  draw,  game  unfinished,  and  Princeton  retaining  Un- 
title. 

Harvard  vs.  Yale. 

The  record  of  match  football  games  between  the  teams  of  Harvard  and  Vale  Univ< 
is  as  follows : 

1883— Yale 23 

1884— Yale 52 

1886— Yale -29 

1887— Yale 17 

1888— Yale ■- — 


1889— Yale 

1890— Harvard 

1891— Yale 

1892— Yale 

1893— Yale 

1894— Yale 

1895— *  Yale— . 
1896— Harvard 

Totals— Yale,  11  games 


Harvard,  2. 


...  6 
-12 
__10 

..  6 
—  6 
..12 
...  0 
..  4 
No  £ 


Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard I 

Harvard 

Harvard ..  ft. 

Harvard 0 

Yale 

Harvard o 


Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Harvard 

Yale 

ame  was  played  in  1885. 


(*)   Two  halves  were  played  without  either  team  scoring. 


TUnivetsit^  Boal>1Racin3. 

INTERNATIONAL   RACING. 

August  17.    Oxford  (Eng.)  four  beat  Harvard  (Am.)  four  over  the  Pulney-Mortlake  • 
on  the  Thames  by  three  clear  lengths.    Time,  22 :  17. 

September  1.  Yale  four  beat  Columbia  four  at  the  Centennial  Regatta,  rowed  over  a  mile 
and  a  half  course  on  the  Schulykill,  in  9: 10%  ;  Columbia,  9:  21.  A  four  from  First  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  was  entered, butwithdrew  by  reason  of  illnessof  one  of  the  four. 
A  Columbia  College  four  won  the  Visitors'  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  Regatta,  Eng.,  in  8:  42. 
July  9.  At  Henley  Regatta  Cornell  rowed  over  the  course  and  was  awarded  the  heat,  the 
Leander  crew  having  withdrawn  from  the  race.  July  10th  Trinity  Hall  boat  Cornell  by 
eight  lengths.  .  .  .       .      _ 

at  Henley,  on  Thames,  July  7th,  in  the  great  international  rowing  race  for  the  Grand  (  hal 
lenge  Cup  the  Leander  crew  beat  Yale  by  one  and  a  quarter  lengths.    The  Leander  cretr 
is  made  up  of  picked  men  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford.    The  Yale  crew  will  be  coached  by 
an  Englishman  for  the  next  race.    By  such  means  it  hopes  to  acquire  the  peculiar  Bffill  of 
the  Leander  men  in  time  for  the  race  of  1897. 

Harvard  and  Yale  University  Eights. 

The  Harvard  and  Yale  University  "eights"  have  rowed  as  follows— distance,  four  miles 
straight: . 


1869, 
1876, 


1878, 
1895, 


1896, 


Date. 


Course. 


Mass.- 


June  30,  1876 [Springfield, 

June  30,  1877 

June  28,1878... New  London,  Ct. 

June  27,  1879 S  " 

Julv     1,1880 .*-.  " 

July      1.1881 

June  30,1882 

June  28,1883 

June  26,  1884 

June  26,  1885 ' 

July     2,1886 

July     1,1887 

June  29,  1888 " 

June  29,  18S9 

June  27, 1890 

June  26,  1891 

July     1,1892... 

June  30,  1803 

June  28,1894 

June  28,  1895 " 


Winner.     Time.       I.oskk.      Timk. 


Yale 

Harvard  .. 


Yale 


Harvard  - 


Yale 

Harvard  - 
Yale 


Harvard 

Yale 


22.02 

24.36 

20.443* 

22.15 

24.27 

22.13 

20.47 

24.26 

20.31 

•j:«.i.v- 

20.4 l'4 

22.66 

20.10 

21.30 

21.29 

21.23 

20,48 

25.01X 

22.47 

21.30 


Harvard 

Yale 


Harvard 

Yale   .... 

Harvard 

Yale 

Harvard 


Yale 

Harvard 


.  24.44 

.  22.19 

.  20.46 

.  21.24 
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UNIVERSITY  BOAT-RACING. 


Freshmen  Eights. 


Previous  to  1880  a  number  of  races  were  rowed  by  "Freshmen"  crews  of  the  several  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  with  six  oars.  In  1880  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Harvard  and  Co- 
Urabla Ao iJowan  elght-oared  race  annually  at  two  miles  straightaway.  In  1886  Yale  joined  in 
the  arrangement,  but  sank  in  the  race. . 


Date. 


July 
June 
July 

.June 
.June 
.June 
July 
June 
June 
June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

July 


COUKSE. 


Winner. 


Xew  London,  Ct Harvard  . 

1881 Back  Bay,  Boston "         - 

1882 -  Harlem  River,  N.Y Columbia 


Time. 


1883- 
1884- 
1885- 
1886- 
1887- 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890- 
1891- 
1892. 
1892. 


New  Loiidon,Ct Harvard  _. 

"  "    Columbia  . 

<«  "   Harvard-. 

"  "   Columbia 


June  28,  1893- 
June  28,  1894- 
June  27,  1895. 


"  "   Harvard  -. 

«  " Cornell — 

"  "   Columbia. 

"  "   _. iColumbia 

Ithaca - j  Cornell--!. 

New  London,  Ct Tale 


11.32 

9.05% 
10.56 
11.03 

9.43* 
12.22 
11.53 
11.13% 
11.54 
12.21 

11.16% 

10.54 

9.41 

10.56 

12.03% 

10.23 
11.15 

10.28 


LOSER. 


Columbia  - 

Harvard  .- 

Columbia  - 
Harvard  -. 
Columbia  . 

Harvard  - 

Columbia  - 

\  Yale 

(  Colu'bia. 

Harvard  -. 

\  Yale 

/  Harvard 

Columbia . 
\  Colu'bia. 
(  Harvard 
{  Harvard 
I  Colu'bia. 
|  Colu'bia. 
\  Harvard 
Harvard 
Colu'bia 


Time. 


11.37 

9.21% 
11.10 
11.22 

9.54 
13.12 
12.10 
11.35 
12.08 
12.28 
11.25 
11.29 
10.57 
No  ree'd. 

11.24 

No  ree'd. 


11.26 
11.56 
10.33 
11.18^ 


Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association. 

In  1883  and  since  a  race  for  fours,  without  coxswains,  has  been  rowed  at  a  mile  and  a  half 
straight,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association. 

1883  July  4.    At  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Cornell.  11:57;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  12:  29;  Prince- 
ton, 12:  40;  Wesleyan,  12:47. 

1884,  July  7.    At  Saratoga,  N.  Y.',  University  of  Pennsylvania,  8:  39%;  Cornell,  8:  41;  Princeton, 

8:  49;  Columbia,  9:  25,  and  Bowdoin,  not  timed. 

1885,  July  4.    At  Lake  Quinsigamond  (Worcester),  Mass.,  Cornell  finished  first  in  gjlO1/^,  fol- 

lowed by  Brown,  Bowdoin,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Referee  decided 
Cornell  disqualified  for  a  foul,  ordered  Brown  and  Bowdoin  to  row  over,  and 
placed  University  of  Pennsylvania  third.  July  15th,  same  course,  Bowdoin,  8:  26; 
Brown,  second. 

1886,  July  3.    At  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  Bowdoin,  8:  06;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  second.   Won 

by  a  length  and  a  half. 

1887,  July  5.    At  Lake  Quinsigamond,  Cornell  defeated  Bowdoin  by  2  feet,  in  9:  28%. 

1889,  June  27.  A  match  between  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  eight- 

oared  shells,  was  rowed  at  three  miles  over  the  New  London  course,  from  Win- 
throp's  Point,  up  river,  Cornell  winning  somewhat  easily,  Columbia  second. 
Time  not  accurately  taken,  owing  to  darkness.  Said  to  be  between  15  minutes  3 
seconds  and  16  minutes  4  seconds. 

1890,  June  26.  Cornell  defeated  University  of  Pennsjdvania  by  six  lengths  in  a  three-mile  race 

at  New  London.    Time,  14  minutes  43  seconds. 

1891,  June  25.  Cornell  defeated  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  six  and  Columbia  by  thirteen 

lengths  in  a  three-mile  race  at  New  London.  The  time,  14  minutes  27%  seconds, 
breaks  record. 

1892,  June  15.  Cornell  defeated  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  six  lengths  in  a  three-mile  race 

at  Ithaca.    The  time  was  17  minutes  26  seconds. 

1893,  July  8.    Cornell  defeated  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  four-mile  race  at  Lake  Minne- 

tonka.    The  time  was  23  minutes  52  seconds. 

1894,  June  16.  Cornell  defeated  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  four-mile  race  by  two  and  a 

half  lengths  on  the  Delaware.    Time  21  minutes  12J£  seconds. 

1895,  June 24.  Columbia  defeated  Cornell  in  a  four-mile  race  by  sixlengthson  1$\e  Hudson  River 

at  I'oughkeepsie.  Time,  21  minutes  25  seconds.  University  of  Pennsylvania  did 
not  finish  on  account  of  a  damaged  boat. 

College  Rowing  in  1896. 

On  Lake  Saltonstall,  at  New  Haven,  June  18th,  the  Yale  Freshmen  were  beaten  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Crew.  The  Westerners  covered  the  two-mile  course  in  12:06  2-5,  win- 
ning by  ten  lengths.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Western  college  crew  defeated  a  crew  from 
the  crack  rowing  university  of  the  East. 

The  I'oughkeepsie  races  in  which  various  college  crews  took  part  began  June  24th.  The 
first  event  was  an  eight-oared  two-mile  race  between  Freshmen  crews  from  Cornell,  Harvard, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia.  Cornell  won  with  comparative  ease  by  a  good 
length  in  10:  18;  Harvard's  time  was  10:22,  Pennsylvania,  10:  26^,  Columbia,  10:  51.  rEhe  same 
crews  on  June  26th  rowed  a  four-mile  race.  Cornell  won  in  19:  29.  Official  time  for  Harvard, 
19:32,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  20:  11,  Columbia,  21:  34. 


ROWING 


4.VJ 


Rowing  Record. 

SINGLE  SCULLS. 


Distance 

J£  mile.. 

1  mile.. 

\\i  miles 

2  miles. 

3  miles. 

4  miles. 

5  miles. 

ROWERS. 


Edwin  Hedley.-. 

Ellis  Ward 

S.  C.  Hawkins.... 

J.  Tyler 

H.  J.  G.  Gandam. 

E.  Hanlan 

E.  Hanlan 


PLACE. 


Date. 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis.    Aug.   19, 

Savannah  River April    I , 

Passaic  River May    SO,  1890 

Hudson    Rivet .June  24,  1868. 

Duluth,  Minn July    26,  1890. 

Ogdensburg,N.  Y...  July    28,  1H83. 
Onaut'qua  L,  N.  v..  Oct.    16,  1879 


Tim 

I.  17 

9.  !-  . 
II.  20 


Distance 


PAIR-OARED  SHELLS. 


Rowers. 


3  miles..  J.  Faulkner,  P.  Regan. 
5  miles..  John  and  Barney  Biglin. 


Place. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Da  i  B. 


TlMl  . 


Sept.    5,  187J       ■  ,  . 
May    20,  1872 


PAIR-OARED  GIGS. 

Distance                             Rowers. 

Place. 

IHI  B.                1IMI  . 

2  miles--  D.  G.  Bartlett,  G.  Gihbs,  and  J.  Gleecker. 

Passaic  River 

in'.  io 

DOUBLE  SCULLS. 


Distance 


Rowers. 


1  mile... 
\y2  miles 
IK  mile* 

2  miles.. 

3  miles.. 


J.  Smith,  J.  C.  Hayes 

J.  C.  Griffith,  C.  Donogan 

George  Freeth,  J.  Piatt 

F.  E.  Yates,  C.  E.  Courtney. 
P.  H.  Conley,  C.  E.  Courtney 


Place. 


Dai  k. 


Harlem  River Sept.    9,  1886 

Passaic  River May    30,1890- 

Passaic  River May    30,1890.. 

Saratoga  Lake 'Aug.     S.  1876— 

Near  Albany,  N.  Y..|Aug.  20,  1885.. I 


Ton. 

M.    S. 

B.  41  , 
19.  1« 


EOUll-OARED  SHELLS. 


Distance 


Rowers. 


1  mile.-.  Argonauta  Rowing  Association 

2  miles.-  Minnesota  Boat  Club 

\\  miles  — sArgonauta  Rowing  Association 

4  miles-.' Ward  Bros.   (Joshua,  Ellis,  Gilbert  and 

Hank) 

5  miles-- 'John,  James  and  Barney  Biglin,  and  Den- 

I    nis  Leary 

6  miles.- '/E.  Ross,  L.  Hutton,  J.  Price',  and  R.  Ful- 

i    ton  (the  famous  Paris  crew) 


Place. 


Date. 


Time. 


v.     B. 

Kill  von  Kull 'Sept.    1,1888..    4.61 

Mississippi  River...  Aug.   12,  188 

Kill  von  Kull Sent.    8,  1875- 

Saratoga  Lake,  N.T.  Sept .  11, 1871.    - 

Harlem  River Sept.  10,  1- 

St.  John.N.  B Aug.   23,  1ST, 


SIX-OARED  SHELLS. 


Rowers. 


Distancei 

3  miles-.! Amherst  University  Crew_ 


Place. 


Date. 


Springfield.  Mass.-  July    24,  1872 


EIGHT-OARED  SHELLS. 


Distance 


Rowers. 


Place. 


Date. 


Time. 


Harlem  River June     1,188 


...  Passaic  River. 
PassaiC  River--. 


May    S 
May    30,  189 


1  mile  — (Columbia  College  Boat  Club 

\YZ  milesjBradfordBoat  Club,  Senior 

\lA  miles  Passaic  Boat  Club,  Junior 

2  miles..  Columbia  College  Freshmen New  London une  24.    >     - 

R  milP«     I  Cornell  University  Crew New  London June  fc>,  1891- 

4  SiS::iTS^llwtffl%AtrOrtW-----,----->-  New  London Fune  29,       - 
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BASEBALL— BILLIARDS  RECORDS. 


JBasebalL 

The  National  League. 

The  record  of  the  champion  team  of  the  National  League,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
■ading  batter  each  year,  since  its  organization,  is  as  follows: 


Ykak 


1876. 

1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


Champion  Club. 


Chicago 

.Boston 

.;Boston 

Providence 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago  — 

Boston 

Providence 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Detroit 

New  York- 
New  York.. 
-| Brooklyn  __ 

..  Boston* 

a  Boston 

b  Cleveland— 

-Boston 

.J  Baltimore — 
..Baltimore— 
..I  Baltimore.. 


Won. 

Lost. 

Average. 

52 

14 

.788  : 

31 

17 

.648  1 

41 

19 

.707  ! 

55 

23 

.705  ! 

67 

17 

.798 

56 

28 

.667  i 

55 

29 

.655  I 

63 

35 

.643 

84 

28 

.750 

87 

25 

.776  1 

90 

34 

.725  : 

79 

45 

.637 

84 

47 

.641  | 

83 

43 

.659 

86 

43 

.667 

87 

51 

.630 

52 

22 

.703 

53 

23 

.697 

86 

44 

.662 

89 

39 

.695 

87 

43 

.669 

90 

39 

.698 

Champion  Batter. 


Barnes 

White 

Dalrymple 

Anson 

Gore 

Anson 

Brouthers. 
Brouthers- 
O'Rourke  - 

Connor 

Kelly 

Maul 

Anson 

Brouthers. 

Luby 

Hamilton  . 


Club. 


Chicago 

Boston 

Milwaukee  ... 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia- 
Chicago 

Boston 

Chicago 

Philadelphia- 


Broulhers !  Brooklyn. . 

Stenzel.--. [Pittsburgh 

Duffy JBoston 

Burkett Cleveland- 


Average. 


.403 
.385 
.356 
.407 
.365 
.399 
.367 
.371 
.350 
.371 
.388 
.343 
.343 
.313 
.342 
.338 

.335 

.409 
.438 


a  and  b  represent  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  championship  season. 

The  cities  which  have  been  represented  at  different  times  in  the  National  League  are 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  Washington, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Providence,  Buffalo,  Troy,  Worcester,  Cincinnati,  Brooklyn, 
Syracuse,  Milwaukee,  Baltimore,  Hartford  and  Louisville.  Bost<>n  and  Chicago  have  been  in 
the  League  every  year  since  its  organization. 


Billiards  IRecorbs* 

Three-Ball  Straight  Rail.— Highest  run  on  record,  1,531,  on  a  5x10  table,  by  Maurice. 
Vignaux,  at  Paris,  France,  April  10-14, 1880,  against  George  F.  Slosson.  Harvey  McKenna,  the 
celebrated  rail  player,  who  died  November  4,  1889,  in  New  York,  in  an  exhibition  game  on  a 
5x10  table,  scored  a  run  of  2,572,  and  an  average  of  416%,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  December  21,  1887; 
and  Jacob  Schaefer,  in  a  match  game  played  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  1890,  scored  a  run  of 
3,000  points  on  a  4>£x9  table.  His  average  was  750.  The  best  average  at  the  three-ball  straight- 
rail  game,  on  a  5x10  table,  is  333^,  by  Jacob  Schaefer,  at  Central  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  May  15, 
1879. 

Cushion  Caroms.— Highest  run  77,  on  a  5x10  table,  by  William  Sexton,  at  Tammany  Hall, 
New  York,  December  19, 1881,  against  Jacob  Schaefer.  Best  average,  10  in  200  points,  on  a  5x10 
table,  by  Jacob  Schaefer,  at  Chicago,  November  10, 1887.      , 

Champions'  Game  (Triangular  corner  lines).— Highest  run  on  record  (18x38  lines),  398,  on 
a  5x10  table,  by  George  F.  Slosson,  at  Paris,  January  30  to  February  3,  1882,  against  Maurice 
Vignaux.  Slosson  also  made  the  best  average  on  record  in  this  match,  38  36-78,  in  3,000 
points  up. 

Balk-Line  Game.— Highest  run  at  8-inch  balk-line  game,  329,  on  a  5x10  table;  the  highest 
average  is  44  52-67,  both  by  Maurice  Vignaux,  at  Paris,  January,  1884. 

Highest  run  at  14-inch  balk-line  game,  anchor  nurse  permitted,  566,  by  Jacob  Schaefer, 
New  York,  December  16, 1893.  At  anchor  nurse  barred  Frank  C.  Ives  made  359,  at  Chicago,  De- 
cember 6, 1894. 

With  anchor  nurse  allowed,  Jacob  Schaefer  and  Frank  C.  Ives  each  made  an  average  of 
100,  Chicago,  January,  1894.  Ives  made  an  average  of  63  2-10  at  anchor  barred,  New  York,  No- 
vember 13,  1894. 
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democratic  platform. 

ADOPTED  BT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  HELD    IN  CHICAGO,  JULY  7,  1896. 

The  following  is  a  correct  version  of  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicago :  -  , 

We  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  do  reaffirm 
our  allegiance  to  those  great  essential  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  upon  which  our  institu- 
tions are  founded,  and  which  the  Democratic  party  has  advocated  from  Jefferson's  time  to  our 
own— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  preservation  of 
personal  rights,  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law  and  the  faithful  observance  of  con- 
stitutional limitations.  .  \a\    • 

During  all  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the  tendency  of  selfish  interests 
to  the  centralization  of  governmental  power,  and  steadfastly  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  dual 
system  of  Government  established  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic  of  Republics.  Under  its 
guidance  and  teachings  the  great  principle  of  local  self-government  has  found  its  best  expres- 
sion in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  in  its  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
lining  the  general  government  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Recognizing  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  others  at  this  time,  we  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution  names  silver  and  gold  together  as  the  money 
metals  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution made  the  silver  dollar  the  unit  of  value  and  admitted  gold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio 
measured  by  the  silver-dollar  unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873,  demonetizing  silver  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
the  American  people,  has  resulted  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  produced  by  the  people  ;  a  heavy  increase  in  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
of  all  debtsj  public  and  private;  the  enrichment  of  themoney-lendingclassat  home  and  abroad; 
prostration  of  industry  and  impoverishment  of  the  people. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  monometallism,  which  has  locked  fast  the  prosperity  of  an 
industrious  people  in  the  paralysis  of  hard  times.  Gold  monometallism  is  a  British  policy,  and 
its  adoption  has  brought  other  nations  into  financial  servitude  to  London.  It  is  not  only  un- 
American,  but  anti- American,  and  it  can  be  fastened  on  the  United  States  only  by  the  stifling  of 
that  indomitable  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  our  political  independence  in  1776 
and  won  it  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  or  aid  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the 
standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a  full  legal  tender,  equal  with  gold,  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  we  favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of  any 
kind  of  legal -tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the  Government  of  redeeming  such  obliga- 
tions in  either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
peace,  and  condemn  the  trafficking  with  banking  syndicates  Avhich,  in  exchange  for  bonds  and 
at  an  enormous  profit  to  themselves,  supply  the  Federal  Treasury  with  gold  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  gold  monometallism. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  and  issue  money,  and  President  Jackson  declared 
that  this  power  could  not  be  delegated  to  corporations  or  individuals.  We  therefore  demand 
that  the  power  to  issue  notes  to  circulate  as  money  be  taken  from  the  national  banks  and  that 
all  paper  money  shallbe  issued  directly  by  the  Treasury  Department,  be  redeemable  in  coin  and 
receivable  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

We  hold  that  tariff  duties  should  be  levied  for  purposes  of  revenue,  such  duties  to  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  operate  equally  throughout  the  country  and  not  discriminate  between  class  or  sec- 
tion, and  that  taxation  should  be  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  Government  honestly  and  economi- 
cally administered.  We  denounce  as  disturbing  to  business  the  Republican  threat  to  restore 
the  McKinley  law,  which  has  been  twice  condemned  by  the  people  in  national  elections,  and 
which,  enacted  under  the  false  plea  of  protection  to  home  industry,  proved  a  prolific  breeder 
of  trusts  and  monopolies,  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  restricted  trade  and 
deprived  the  producers  of  the  great  American  staples  of  access  to  their  natural  markets. 

Until  the  money  question  is  settled  we  are  opposed  to  any  agitation  for  further  changes  in 
our  tariff  laws,  except  such  as  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  revenue  caused  by  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax.  But  for  this  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  there  would  be  no  deficit  in  the  revenue  under  the  law  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress, 
in  strict  pursuance  of  the  uniform  decision  of  that  court  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  that 
court  having  sustained  constitutional  objections  to  its  enactment,  which  have  been  overruled 
by  the  ablest  judges  who  have  ever  sat  on  that  bench.  We  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  use  all  the  constitutional  power  which  remains  after  that  decision,  or  which  may  come 
from  its  reversal  by  the  court  as  it  may  hereafter  be  constituted,  so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation 
may  be  equa'ly  and  impartially  laid  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  its  due  proportion  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Government. 

We  hold  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  protect  American  labor  is  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  foreign  pauper  labor  to  compete  with  it  in  the  home  market,  and  that  the  value  of  the  home 
market  to  our  American  farmers  and  artisans  is  greatly  reduced  by  a  vicious  monetary  system 
which  depresses  the  prices  of  their  products  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  deprives 
them  of  the  means  of  purchasing  the  products  of  our  home  manufactures. 

The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of  our  leading  railroad  systems  and 
the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools  require  a  stricter  control  by  the  Federal  Government  of  those 
arteries  of  commerce.  We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(  oiiimi88ion,  and  such  restrictions  and  guarantees  in  the  control  of  railroads  as  will  protect  the 
people  from  robbery  and  oppression. 
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We  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wrong  from  the  people  by  oppn 
taxation  and  the  lavish  appropriations  of  recent  Republican  Congresses  which  hare  kepi 
taxes  high  while  the  labor  that  pays  them  is  unemployed,  and  the  products  of  the  people'*  toil 
are  depressed  in  price  till  they  no  longer  repay  the  eost  of  production.  We  demand  a  return  to 
that  simphcty  and  economy  Which  befits  ^Democratic  Government,  and  a  redaction  in  the 
number  of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  the  people. 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  Federal  authorities  In  local  affairs  as  a  viol.n 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  a  crime  against  free  institutions  ;  and  we  especially 
object  to  government  by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression  bj  which 
Federal  Judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  States  ami  the  rights  of  citizens,  become  al  once 
legislators,  judges  and  executioners;  and  we  approve  the  bill  passed  al  the  lasl  session  Ol  the 
United  States  Senate  and  now  pending  in  the  House  relative  to  contempts  in  Federal  Court! 
and  providing  fo,r  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt. 

No  discrimination  should  be  indulged  by  the  Government  of  the  United  state-  in  favor  of 
any  of  its  debtors.  We  approve  of  the  refusal  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  to  pass  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Funding  Bill  and  denounce  the  effort  of  the  present  Republican  Congrese  to  enact 
a  similar  measure. 

Recognizing  the  just  claims  of  deserving  Union  soldiers,  we  heartily  Indorse  the  rule  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  that  no  names  shall  be  arbitrarily  dropped  from  the  pension  roll, 
and  the  fact  of  enlistment  and  services  should  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  against  di -• 
or  disability  before  enlistment. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Union  as 
States,  and  we  favor  the  early  admission  of  all  the  Territories  having  the  necessary  population 
and  resources  to  entitle  them  to  Statehood,  and  while  they  remain  Territories  we  hold  thai  Dm* 
officials  appointed  to  administer  the  government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the  District  <>f 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Territory  or  district  in  which  their 
duties  are  to  be  performed.  The  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule,  and  that  all  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  free  homes  f..r 
American  citizens.  We  recommend  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  granted  a  delegate  In 
Congress,  and  that  the  general  land  and  timber  laws  of  the  United  States  be  extended 
to  said  Territory. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  liberty 
and  independence. 

We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  public  service.  We  favor  appointments  based  upon 
merit,  fixed  terms  of  office,  and  such  an  administration  of  the  civil  service  laws  as  will  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  all  citizens  of  ascertained  fitness. 

The  Federal  Government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mississippi  river  and  other  great 
waterways  of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transpor- 
tation to'tide  water.  When  any  waterway  of  the  Republic  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand 
aid  of  the  Government  such  aid  should  be  extended  upon  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work 
until  permanent  improvement  is  secured. 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  Republic,  established  by  the  customs  and 
usages  of  a  hundred  years,  and  sanctioned  by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those 
Avho  founded  and  have  maintained  our  Government,  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  for  a  third 
term  of  the  Presidential  office. 

Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  necessity  of  its  success  at  the  polls,  wo 
submit  the  foregoing  declaration  of  principles  and  purposes  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  We  invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  approve  them,  and  who  de-ire 
to  have  them  made  effective  through  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  restoration 
of  the  country's  prosperity. 


•[Republican  platform. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE    REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  JUNE   17.  18%. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  representatives  in  national  con- 
vention, appealing  for  the  popular  and  historical  justification  of  their  claims  to  the  matchless 
achievements  of  thirty  years  of  Republican  rule,  earnestly  and  confidently  address  themselves 
to  the  awakened  intelligence,  experience  and  conscience  of  their  countrymen  in  the  following 
declaration  of  facts  and  principles:  . 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  American  people  have  witnessed  the  calamitous 
consequences  of  full  and  unrestricted  Democratic  control  of  the  Government.  It  has  been  a 
record  of  unparalleled  incapacity,  dishonor  and  disaster.  In  administrative  management  it  has 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  indispensable  revenue,  entailed  an  unceasing  deceit,  eked  out  ordmary 
current  expenses  with  borrowed  money,  piled  up  the  public  debt  by  $262,000,000  in  time  of  pea.  e, 
forced  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  kept  a  perpetual  menace  hanging  over  the  redemption 
fund,  pawned  American  credit  to  alien  syndicates  and  reversed  all  the  measure*  and  remits  ol 

8UCCIn1ne  b^oadeSt'of'its  policy  it  has  precipitated  panic,  blighted  industry  and  trade .with 
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Wo  renew  and  emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  protection  as  the  bulwark  of 
American  industrial  independence  and  the  foundation  of  American  development  and  pros- 
perity This  true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and  encourages  home  industry;  it 
puis  the  burden  of  revenue  on  foreign  goods;  it  secures  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
(in  producer;  it  upholds  the  American  standard  mt  wages  for  the  American  workingman:  it 
nuts  the  factory  by  the  side  of  the  farm  and  makes  the  American  farmer  less  dependent  on 
foreien  demand  and  price;  it  diffuses  general  thrift  and  founds  the  strength  of  all  on  the 
strength  of  each.  In  its  reasonable  application  it  is  just,  fair  and  impartial,  equally  opposed  to 
foreign  control  and  domestic  monopoly ;  to  sectional  discrimination  and  individual  favoritism. 
We  denounce  the  present  Democratic  tariff  as  sectional,  injurious  to  the  public  credit  and 
destructive  to  business  enterprise.  We  demand  such  an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  imports 
which  come  into  competition  with  American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  rev- 
enue  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect  American  labor  from  deg- 
radation to  the  wage  level  of  other  lands.  We  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular  schedules. 
The  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question  to  be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  and 
of  production;  the  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is  the  protection  and  development  of 
American  labor  and  industry.  The  country  demands  a  right  settlement,  and  then  it  wants  rest. 
We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negotiated  by  the  last  Republican 
administration  was  a  national  calamity,  and  we  demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such 
terms  as  will  equalize  our  trade  with  other  nations,  remove  the  restrictions  which  now  obstruct 
the  sale  of  American  products  in  ports  of  other  countries  and  secure  enlarged  markets  for  the 
products  of  our  farms,  forests  and  factories,  Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of 
Republican  policy  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly  struck  down  both,  and 
both  must  be  re-established.  Protection  of  what  we  produce,  free  admission  for  the  necess- 
a  ries  of  life  which  we  do  not  produce ;  reciprocal  agreements  of  equal  interests  which  gain  open 
markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open  market  to  others.  Protection  builds  up  domesticindustry 
andtradeand  secures  our  own  market  for  ourselves;  reciprocity  builds  up  foreign  trade  and 
linds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus. 

We  condemn  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  faith  with  the  sugar  producers  of 
this  country.  The  Republican  party  favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  production  on 
American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use  and  for  which  they  pay  other 
countries  more  than  $100,000,000  annually. 

To  all  our  products— to  those  of  the  mine  and  the  field,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  shop  and 
the  factory,  to  hemp,  to  wool,  the  product  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as 
to  the  finished  woolens  of  the  mill— we  promise  the  most  ample  protection. 

We  favor  restoring  the  early  American  policy  of  discriminating  duties  for  the  upbuilding 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  protection  of  our'  shipping  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  so 
that  the  American  ships— the  product  of  American  labcr,  employed  in  American  ship. yards, 
sailing  under  the  stars  and  stripes  and  manned,  officered  and  owned  by  Americans — may  regain 
the  carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.  It  caused  the  enactment  of  the 
law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been 
as  good  as  gold. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase  our  currency  or  impair 
the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are  therefore  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  inter- 
national agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  promote,  and  until  such  agreement  can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standard  must 
be  preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  maintained  at  parity  with  gold,  and 
we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain  inviolably  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
all  our  money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  standard  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  the  earth. 

The  veterans  of  the  Union  Armies  deserve  and  should  receive  fair  treatment  and  generous 
recognition.  Whenever  practicable  they  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployment, and  they  are  entitled  to  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure 
the"  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  made  to  them  in  the  dark  days  of  the  country's  peril.  We  de- 
nounce the  practice  in  the  Pension  Bureau  so  recklessly  and  unjustly  carried  on  by  the  present 
administration  of  reducing  pensions  and  arbitrarily  dropping  names  from  the  rolls  as  deserv- 
ing the  severest  condemnation  of  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigroous  and  dignified,  and  all  our  interest 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  carefully  watched  an  I  guarded.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  should  be 
controlled  by  the  United  States  and  no  foreign  power  should  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 
them;  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States, and  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Danish  Islands  we  should  secure  a  proper  and  "much-needed  naval  station 
in  the  West  Indies. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sympathy  and  just  indignation  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  believe  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  all  the  influence  it  can 
properly  exert  to  bring  these  atrocities  to  an  end.  In  Turkey  American  residents  have  been 
exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  American  property  destroyed.  There  and  everywhere 
American  citizens  and  American  property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  hazards  and  at 
any  cost. 

We  reassert  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  full  extent  and  we  reaffirm  the  right  of  the  United 
Stales  to  give  the  doctrine  effect  by  responding  to  the  appeals  of  any  American  State  for 
friendly  intervention  in  case  of  European  encroachment.  We  have  not  interfered  and  shall 
nol  interfere  with  the  existing  possessions  of  anv  European  power  in  this  hemisphere,  but 
those  possessions  must  not,  on  any  pretext,  be  extended.  We  hopefully  look  forward  to  the 
eventual  withdrawal  of  the  European  powers  from  this  hemisphere  and  to  the  ultimate  union 
of  all  English -speaking  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  free  consent  of  its  inhabitants. 

From  the  hour  of  achieving  their  own  independence  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
regarded  with  sympathy  the  struggles  of  the  other  American  peoples  to  free  themselves  from 
European  domination.    We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  heroic  battle  of  the  Cuban 
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patriots  against  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  our  best  hopes  go  oat  for  the  full  :  their 

determined  contest  for  liberty. 

The  Government  of  Spain  having  lost  control  of  Cuba,  and  being  unable  to  protect  the 
property  or  lives  of  resident  American  citizens,  or  to  comply  with  its  treats  oblbzatioi 
believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  activeh  use  its  influence  and 
offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  independence  to  the  land. 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  its  rightful   Inflnenoe 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  demand  a  naval  power  commensurate  with  its  position  and  >< 
sponsibihty.     We  therefore  favor  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  navy  and  a  complete 
tern  of  harbor  and  seacoast  defences. 

For  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  our  American  citizenship  and  our  American  working- 
men  against  the  fatal  competition  of  low-priced  labor,  we  demand  that  the  immigration  laws 
be  thoroughly  enforced  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance  to  the  United  Btatei  those 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  civil  service  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  by  the  Republican  party,  which  has 
always  sustained  it,  and  we  renew  our  repeated  declarations  that  it  shall  he  thoroughly  and 
honestly  enforced  and  extended  wherever  possible. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  to  cast  one  free  and 
unrestricted  ballot,  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast. 

We  proclaim  our  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  uncivilized  and  barbarous  practice  well 
known  as  lynching  or  killing  of  human  beings  suspected  or  charged  with  crime,  without  pr 
of  law. 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  national  board  of  arbitration  to  settle  and  adjust  differ. 
which  may  arise  between  employers  and  employed  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

We  believe  in  an  immediate  return  to  the  free  homestead  policy  of  the  Republican  part  v. 
and  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  satisfactory  free  homestead  measure  which  has 
already  passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

We  favor  the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  hav- 
ing due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  United  states.  .Ml 
the  Federal  officers  appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  elected  from  bona  fide  residents 
thereof  and  right  of  self-government  should  be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  Alaska  should  have  representation  to  theCongressof  the  United 
States  to  the  end  that  needful  legislation  may  be  intelligently  enacted. 

We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate  efforts  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance and  promote  morality. 

The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  woman.  Protection  of 
American  industries  includes  equal  opportunities,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  protection  t>> 
the  home.  We  favor  the  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  and  welcome 
their  co-operation  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Democratic  and  Populist  mismanagement  and 
misrule. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party.  By  these  principles  we  will 
abide  and  these  policies  we  will  put  into  execution.  We  ask  for  them  the  considerate  j  ; • ! lt - 
ment  of  the  American  people.  Confident  alike  in  the  history  of  our  great  party  and  in  jut 
of  our  cause,  we  present  our  platform  and  our  candidates  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  elec- 
tion will  bring  victory  to  the  Republican  party  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


people's  IPartp  flMatform. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY   NATIONAL   CONVENTION   AT  ST.    LOUIS,   JULY  24,  PJ 

The  People's  party,  assembled  in  National  Convention,  reaffirms  its  allegiance  to  the  prin- 
ciples declared  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  also  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  just 
government  as  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  party  in  1892.  We  recognize  that,  through  the 
connivance  of  the  present  and  preceding  administrations,  the  country  has  reached  a  crisis  in 
its  national  life,  as  predicted  in  our  declaration  four  years  ago,  and  that  prompt  and  patriotic 
action  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour. 

We  realize  that  while  we  have  political  independence,  our  financial  and  industrial  inde- 
pendence isyetto  beattainedby  restoring  to  our  country  the  constitutional  control  and  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  necessary  to  a  people's  government,  which  functions  have  been  basely 
surrendered  by  ourpubllcservantsto  corporate  monopolies.  The  influence  of  European  money 
chancers  has  been  more  potent  in  shaping  legislation  than  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 
Executive  power  and  patronage  have  been  used  to  corrupt  our  legislatures  and  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  plutocracy  has  thereby  been  enthroned  upon  the  ruins  of  demo. 
To  restore  the  Government  intended  by  the  fathers,  and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
and  future  generations,  we  demand  the  establishment  of  an  economic  and  financial  sys 
which  shall  make  us  masters  of  our  own  affairs  and  independent  of  European  control,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following 

Declaration  of  Principles. 

1.  We  demand  a  national  money,  safe  and  sound,  issued  by  the  general  Government 
only,  without  the  intervention  of  banks  of  issue,  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts  public 
and  private:  a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  people  and 
through  the  lawful  disbursements  of  the  Government. 

2    We  demand  the  free  and  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  present 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  foreign  nations. 
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B  We  demand  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  and  population  and  to  restore  the  just  level  of  prices 
of  labor  and  production.  ...    .    .  .  .        .        ,  .  .         , 

4  We  denounce  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the  increase  of  the  public  interest-bearing  debt  made 
by  the  present  Administration  as  unnecessary  and  without  authority  of  law,  and  demand  that 
no  more  bonds  he  issued  except  by  specific  act  of  Congress. 

6.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  demonetization  of  the  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States  by  private  contract.  ,.„.',,.  ,    „ 

6  We  demand  that  the  Government,  in  payment  of  its  obligations,  shall  use  its  option  as 
to  the  kind  of  lawful  money* in  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  present  and 
preceding  Administrations  for  surrendering  this  option  to  the  holders  of  Government  obli- 
cm  tions 

7  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax  to  the  end  that  aggregated  wealth  shall  bear  its  just 
proportion  of  taxation,  and  we  regard  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the 
Income  Tax  law  as  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution  and  an  invasion  of  the  rightful  powers 
of  Congress  over  the  subject  of  taxation.  ,    "  '■  ' 

8.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the  Government  for  the  safe 
deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

Transportation. 

1.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  necessity,  the  Government 
should  own  and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  on  a  non-partisan 
basis,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  in  transportation,  and  that  the 
tyranny  and  political  power  now  exercised  by  the  great  railroad  corporations  which  result  in 
the  impairment,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  political  rights  and  personal  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zen, may  be  destroyed.  Such  ownership  is  to  be  accomplished  gradually  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  sound  public  policy. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  public  highways  built  with  public  moneys,  and 
the  proceeds  of  extensive  grants  of  land  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  should  never  be  alienated, 
mortgaged,  or  sold,  but  guarded  and  protected  for  the  general  welfare,  as  provided  by  the  laws 
organiziugsuch  railroads.  The  foreclosure  of  existing  liens  of  the  United  States  on  these  roads 
should  at  once  follow  defaultin  the  payment  thereof  by  the  debtor  companies ;  and  at  the  fore- 
closure sales  of  said  roads  the  Government  shall  purchase  the  same  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
protect  its  interests  therein,  or  if  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price;  and  the 
Government  shall  operate  said  railroads  as  public  fiighways  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  few,  under  suitable  provisions  for  protection  of  life  and  property, 
giving  to  all  transportation  interests  equal  privileges  and  equal  rates  for  fares  and  freights. 

3.  We  denounce  the  presentinfamous  schemes  for  refunding  these  debts,  and  demand  that 
the  laws  now  applicable  thereto  be  executed  and  administered  according  to  their  interest  and 
spirit. 

4.  The  telegraph,  like  the  post-office  system,  being  a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of 
news,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Land. 

1.  True  policy  demands  that  the  national  and  state  legislation  shall  be  such  as  will  ulti* 
mately  enable  every  prudent  and  industrious  citizen  to  secure  a  home,  and  therefore  the  land 
should  not  be  monopolized  for  speculative  purposes.  All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other 
corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  should  by  lawful  means  be  reclaimed  by  the 
Government  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only,  and  private  land  monopoly,  as  well  as  alien 
ownership,  should  be  prohibited. 

2.  We  condemn  the  land  grant  frauds  by  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  have, 
through  the  connivance  of  the  Interior  Department,  robbed  multitudes  of  actual  bona  fide 
settlers  of  their  homes  and  miners  of  their  claims,  and  we  demand  legislation  by  Congress 
which  will  enforce  the  exception  of  mineral  lands  from  such  grants  after  as  well  as  before 
the  patent. 

3.  We  demand  that  bona  fide  settlers  on  all  public  lands  be  granted  free  homes,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  national  homestead  law,  and  that  no  exception  be  made  in  the  case -of  Indian 
reservations  when  opened  for  settlement,  and  that  all  lands  not  now  patented  come  under  this 
demand. 

Direct  Legislation. 

We  favor  a  system  of  direct  legislation  through  the  initiative  and  referendum,  under 
proper  constitutional  safeguards. 

General  Propositions. 

1.  We  demand  the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  States  Senators  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

2.  We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Cuba  our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  heroic  struggle 
for  political  freedom  and  independence,  and  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  United 
States,  the  great  Republic  of  the  world,  should  recognize  that  Cuba  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  a 
free  and  independent  State. 

3.  We  favor  home  rule  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  early 
admission  of  the  Territories  as  States. 

4.  All  public  salaries  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  price  of  labor  and  its  products. 

5.  In  times  of  great  industrial  depression  idle  labor  should  be  employed  on  public  works 
as  far  as  practicable. 

6.  The  arbitrary  course  of  the  courts  in  assuming  to  imprison  citizens  for  indirect  contempt 
and  ruling  them  by  injunction  should  be  prevented  by  proper  legislation. 

7.  We  favor  just  pensions  for  our  disabled  Union  soldiers. 
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8.  Believing  that  the  elective  franchise  and  an  un trammeled  ballot  are  essential  to  govern* 
ment  of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  the  People's  party  condemn*  the  wholesale  system  o(  disfran- 
chisement adopted  in  some  of  the  States  as  unrepublican  and  undemocratic,  and  we  declare  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  several  State  Legislatures  to  take  such  action  as  will  secure  a  Cull, free. 
and  fair  ballot  and  an  honest  count. 

9.  While  the  foregoing  propositions  constitute  the  platform  upon  which  our  party  -lands, 
and  for  the  vindication  of  which  its  organization  will  be  maintained,  we  recognize  that  tin; 
great  and  pressing  issue  of  the  pending  campaign  upon  which  the  present  election  will  turn  Is 
the  financial  question,  and  upon  this  great  and  specific  issue  between  the  parties  we  cordially 
invite  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  all  organizations  and  citizens  agreeing  with  ui  upon  this  vital 
question.  b  ' 


National  Silver  fl>art£  platform. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  SILVER  PARTY    CONVENTION  IN  ST.   LOUIS,  JULY  24,  1896 

The  National  Silver  party,  in  convention  assembled,  makes  this  the  declaration  of  its 
principles. 

First— The  paramount  issue  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  is  indisputablv  the  money 
question.  It  is  between  the  gold  standard,  gold  bonds  and  bank  currency  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  bimetallic  standard,  no  bonds  and  Government  currency  on  the  other. 

On  this  issue  we  declare  ourselves  to  be  in  favor  of  a  distinct!  vly  American  system.  We  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  single  gold  standard,  and  demand  immediate  return  to  the  constitU< 
tional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by  restoration  by  this  Government,  independently  of  any 
foreign  power,  of  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money,  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  upon  terms  of  exact  equality,  as  they  existed  prior  to  1878  ;  the  silver  coin 
to  be  full  legal  tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private;  and  we 
favor  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal 
tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  hold  that  the  power  to  control  and  regulate  paper  currency  is  inseparable  from  the 
power  to  coin  money;  and  hence,  that  all  currency  intended  to  circulate  as  money  should  be 
issued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  the  general  Government  only,  and  should  be  legal  tender. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  issue  by  the  United  States  of  interest-bearing  bonds  in 
time  of  peace ;  and  we  denounce  as  a  blunder  wrorse  than  a  crime  the  present  Treasury  policy, 
concurred  in  by  a  Republican  House,  of  plunging  the  country  in  debt  by  hundreds  of  "millions 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  by  borrowing  gold  ;  and  we  demand  the  pa]  • 
ment  of  all  coin  obligations  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by  existing  laws,  in  either  gold  or 
silver  coin,  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor. 

The  Crime  of  '73. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  enormously  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  enhancing 
its  purchasing  power  and  lowering  all  prices  measured  by  that  standard.  And  since  thai  unjust 
and  indefensible  act  the  prices  of  American  products  have  fallen  upon  an  average  nearly  BO  per 
cent.,  carrying  down  with  them  proportionately  the  money  value  of  all  other  forms  of  property. 

Such  fall  of  prices  has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  industry,  injuring  the  producer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non-producer,  increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor,  swelling  the  gains  of 
the  creditor,  paralyzing  the  productive  energies  of  the  American  people,  relegating  to  Idleness 
vast  numbers  of  willing  workers,  sending  the  shadows  of  despair  into  the  home  of  the  honest 
toiler,  filling  the  land  with  tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal  fortunes  at  the 
money  centers. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  the  country  has,  within  the  last  two  years,  in  a 
time  of  peace  and  plenty,  been  loaded  down  with  $262,000,000  of  additional  interest -bearing  debt 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  allow  a  syndicate  of  native  and  foreign  bankers  to  realize  a  net 
profit  of  millions  on  a  single  deal.  It  stands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can  only  be  up- 
held by  so  depleting  our  paper  currency  as  to  force  the  prices  of  our  products  below  the 
European  and  even  below  the  Asiatic  level,  to  enable  us  to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  thus  aggra- 
vating the  very  evils  of  which  our  people  so  bitterlv  complain,  degrading  American  labor,  and 
striking  at  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  itself. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  persistently  claim  that  the  cause  of  our  distress  is 
overproduction— that  we  have  produced  so  much  that  it  has  made  us  poor -which  implies  that 
the  true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  the  farm  and  throw  the  multitude  of  people 
out  of  employment.  A  doctrine  that  leaves  us  unnerved  and  disheartened  and  absolutely  with- 
out hope  for  the  future.  We  confirm  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  there  can  be  no  surh  economic 
paradox  as  overproduction  and  at  the  same  time  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  re- 
maining half  clad  and  half  fed,  and  who  are  piteously  clamoring  for  the  common  necessities 

Money  of  the  Constitution. 

Over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of  restoring  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  time-honored  money  of  the  Constitution, gold  and  silver,  not  one. 
but  both  the  money  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and  Monroe,  and  Jackson, 
and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American  people  may  receive  honest  pay  tor  an  honest  prod- 
uct: that  the  American  debtor  may  pay  for  his  just  obligation  in  anyone  standard  and  not  in 
a  standard  that  has  appreciated  100  per  cent,  above  all  the  great  staples  of  our  country;  and 
to  the  end  further  that  silver  standard  countries  may  be  deprived  of  the  unjust  advantage  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  and  advantage  which  tariff 

legi8wt™e^  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  leave  ,n  abeyance 

for  the  moment  all  othet  questions,  however  important,  and  even  momentous,  they  may  appear. 
to  sundeV™  need  be,  all  former  party  ties  and  affiliations,  and  unite  in  one  supreme  ettort  to 
free  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  domination  of  the  money  power,  a  power  more 
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destructive  than  any  which  has  ever  been  fastened  upon  the  civilized  men  of  any  race  or  any 
age,  And  upon  the  consummation  of  our  desires  and  efforts  we  invoke  the  gracious  favor  of 
divine  providence. 

Inasmuch  as  the  patriotic  majority  of  the  Chicago  Convention  embodied  in  the  financial 
plank  of  its  platform  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  American  bimetallic  party, 
promulgated  at  Washington,  D.  C,  January,  22,  1896,  and  herein  reinstated,  which  is  not  only 
paramount,  but  the  only  real  issue  in  the  pending  campaign,  therefore,  recognizing  that  their 
nominees  embody  these  patriotic  principles,  we  recommend  that  this  convention  nominate  Wm. 
J.  Bryan  of  Nebraska  for  President  aud  Arthur  Sewall  of  Maine  for  Vice-President, 


probibition  platform, 

ADOPTED  AT  PITTSBURG,  PA.,   MAY  27,    1896. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Prohibition  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  renewing  our 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  Almighty  God  as  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  universe,  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing as  our  declaration  of  political  purpose. 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  declares  its  firm  conviction  that 
the  manufacture,  exportation,  importation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  produced  such 
social,  commercial,  industrial,  aud  political  wrongs,  and  is  now  so  threatening  the  perpetuity  of 
all  our  social  and  political  institutions,  that  the  suppression  of  the  same  by  a  national  party  organ- 
ized therefor  is  the  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  voters  of  our  country,  and  is  of 
such  importance  that  it,  of  right,  ought  to  control  the  political  actions  of  all  our  patriotic  citi- 
zens until  such  suppression  is  accomplished. 

The  urgency  of  this  course  demands  the  union  without  further  delay  of  all  citizens  who 
desire  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  legal  prohibition  by  State  and  national  legislation  of  the 
manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  That  we  declare  our  purpose  to  organ- 
ize and  unite  all  the  friends  of  Prohibition  into  one  party,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  end 
we  deem  it  of  right  to  leave  every  Prohibitionist  the  freedom  of  his  own  convictions  upon  all 
other  political  questions,  and  trust  our  representatives  to  take  such  action  upon  other  political 
questions  as  the  changes  occasioned  by  Prohibition  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall 
demand. 


IRational  parts  platform* 

The  National  Party,  recognizing  God  as  the  author  of  all  just  power  in  governments,  pre- 
sents the  following  declaration  of  principles,  which  it  pledges  itself  to  enact  into  effective  legis- 
lation when  given  the  power  to  do  so: 

1.  The  suppression  of  the  manufacture  and  sale,  importation,  exportation  and  transporta- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  We  utterly  reject  all  plans  for  regulating  or 
compromising  with  this  traffic,  whether  such  plans  be  called  local  option,  taxation,  license  or 
public  control.  The  sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  and  other  legitimate  uses  should  be  conducted 
by  the  State,  without  profit,  and  with  such  regulations  as  will  prevent  fraud  or  evasion. 

2.  No  citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  sex. 

3.  All  money  should  be  issued  by  the  general  Government  only,  and  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  private  citizen,  corporation  or  banking  institution.  It  should  be  based  upon  the  wealth, 
stability  and  integrity  of  the  nation.  It  should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  volume  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  legitimate  business  in- 
terests of  the  country.  For  the  purpose  of  honestly  liquidating  our  outstanding  coin  obliga- 
tions, we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  with- 
out consulting  any  other  nation. 

4.  Land  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  people  and  should  be  preserved  from  monopoly  and 
speculation  All  unearned  grants  of  land,  subject  to  forfeiture,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the 
Government  and  no  portion  of  the  public  domain  should  hereafter  be  granted  except  to  actual 
settlers,  continued  use  being  essential  to  tenure, 

5.  Railroads,  telegraphs  and  other  natural  monopolies  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  giving  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  service  at  actual  cost. 

6  The  national  constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  national  revenues  to  be 
raised  by  equitable  adjustment  of  taxation  on  the  properties  and  incomes  of  the  people,  and  im- 
port duties  should  be  levied  as  a  means  of  securing  equitable  commercial  relations  with  other 
nations. 

*  *J'  Zh?  contract  convict  labor  system,  through  which  speculators  are  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  should  be  abolished. 

8.  All  citizens  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  rights  to  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  with- 
out oppressing  any  who  conscientiously  observe  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

9.  Ihe  American  public  schools,  taught  in  the  English  language,  should  be  maintained, 
and  no  public  funds  should  be  appropriated  for  sectarian  institutions. 

10.  Ihe  President,  Vice-President  and  United  States  Senators  should  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  J 

11.  Ex-soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy,  their  widows  and  minor 
c)ni(icn,  should  receive  liberal  pensions,  graded  on  disability  and  term o-f  service  not  merely 
as  a  debt  of  gratitude,  but  for  service  rendered  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union 

. ,  .   5*  °ur  immigration  laws  should  be  so  revised  as  to  exclude  paupers  and  criminals.    None 
but  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  State,  and  naturalized  citizens 

,.,  'J.h1  vot?  '.intl1  onc  year  after  naturalization  papers  have  been  issued. 

13.  l  he  initiative  and  referendum,  and  proportional  representation,  should  be  adopted. 
■«««£»  !!fVT,\n5t-    rem  J?resented.  our  principles  and  purposes,  we  invite  the  co-operation  and 
support  of  all  citizens  who  are  with  us  substantially  agreed 


GOLD  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM 


6ol&  Democratic  platform. 

ADOPTED  AT  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1894. 

This  convention  has  assembled  to  uphold  the  principles  upon  which  depend  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  in  order  that  Democrat*  throughout  the  union  may  unite  thell 
patriotic  efforts  to  avert  disaster  to  their  country  and  ruin  from  their  party.  The  Democratic 
party  is  pledged  to  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  every  creed  and  condition;  to  tbe 
largest  freedom  of  the  individual,  consistent  with  good  government;  to  the  preservation  of  tbe 
federal  Government  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  and  to  the  support  of  the  States  in  all  (heir  Just 
rights;  to  economy  in  public  expenditures,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  and  sound 
money,  and  it  is  opposed  to  paternalism  and  to  all  class  legislation.  The  declarations  of  tbe 
Chicago  convention  attack  individual  freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enforce  federal  laws. 

They  advocate  a  reckless  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of  silver  by  legislation,  to  tin- 
debasement  of  our  monetary  standard,  and  threaten  unlimited  issues  of  paper  money  bj  the 
Government.  They  abandon,  for  Republican  allies,  the  Democratic  cause  of  tariff  reform  to 
court  the  favor  of  protectionists.  In  view  of  their  fiscal  heresy  and  other  grave  departures  from 
Democratic  principles  we  cannot  support  the  candidates  of  that  convention  nor  bo  bound  by  Its 
acts.  The  Democratic  party  has  survived  many  defeats,  but  could  not  survive  a  victory  won  in 
behalf  of  the  doctrine  and  policy  proclaimed  in  its  name  at  Chicago.  The  conditions,  how- 
ever, which  make  possible  such  utterances  from  a  national  convention  are  the  direct  resul  t  of 
class  legislation  by  the  Republican  party.  It  still  proclaims,  as  it  has  for  years,  the  power  and 
duty  of  Government  to  raise  and  maintain  prices  by  law,  and  it  proposes  no  remedy  for  existing 
evils  except  oppressive  and  unjust  taxation. 

The  National  Democracy  here  convened  therefore  renews  its  declaration  of  faith  in  Demo- 
cratic principles,  especially  as  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  times.  Taxation  tariff,  exci>e 
or  direct,  is  rightfully  imposed  only  for  public  purposes,  and  not  for  private  gain.  Its  amount 
is  justly  measured  by  public  expenditures^  which  should  be  limited  by  scrupulous  economy,  the 
sum  derived  by  the  Treasury  from  tariff  and  excise  levy  is  affected  by  the  state  of  trade  and 
volume  of  consumption.  The  amount  required  by  the  Treasury  is  determined  by  the  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress.  The  demand  of  the  Republican  party  for  an  increase  in  tariff  taxation 
has  its  pretext  in  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  which  has  its  causes  in  the  stagnation  of  trade 
and  reduced  consumption,  due  entirely  to  the  loss  of  confidence  that  has  followed  the  Populist 
threat  of  free  coinage  and  depreciation  of  our  money,  and  the  Republican  practice  of  extrava- 
gant appropriations  beyond  the  needs  of  good  government. 

We  arraign  and  condemn  the  Populistic  conventions  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  for  their  co- 
operation with  the  Republican  party  in  creating  these  conditions,  which  are  pleaded  in  justifi- 
cation of  a  heavy  increase  of  th*e  burdens  of  the  people  by  a  further  resort  to  protection.  We 
therefore  denounce  protection  and  its  ally,  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  schemes  for  the  personal 
profit  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  and  oppose  the  two  parties  which  stand  for  these 
schemes  as  hostile  to  the  people  of  the  Republic,  whose  food  and  shelter,  comfort  and  prosperi  ty , 
are  attacked  by  higher  taxes  and  depreciated  money.  In  fine,  we  reaffirm  the  historic  Demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

We  demand  that  henceforth  modern  and  liberal  policies  toward  American  shipping  shall 
take  the  place  of  our  imitation  of  the  restricted  statutes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were 
long  ago  abandoned  by  every  maritime  power  but  the  United  States,  and  which,  to  the  nations 
humiliation,  have  driven  American  capital  and  enterprise  to  the  use  of  alien  flags  and  alien 
crews,  have  made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  an  almost  unknown  emblem  in  foreign  ports,  and  have 
virtually  extinguished  the  race  of  American  seamen. 

We  oppose  the  pretense  that  discriminating  duties  will  promote  shipping.  That  scheme  is 
an  invitation  to  commercial  warfare  upon  the  United  States,  un-American  in  the  light  of  our 
great  commercial  treaties,  offering  no  gain  whatever  to  American  shipping,  while  greatly 
increasing  ocean  freights  on  our  agricultural  and  manufactured  producTs. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that  by  reason  of  their  natural  qualities  gold  is  tho 
necessary  money  of  the  large  affairs  of  commerce  and  business,  while  silver  is  conveniently 
adapted  to'minor  transactions,  and  the  most  beneficial  use  of  both  together  can  be  insured  only 
by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  standard  of  monetary  measures  and  the  maintenance  of  sil- 
ver at  a  parity  with  gold  by  its  limited  coinage  under  suitable  safeguards  of  law.  Thus  the 
largest  possible  enjoyment  of  both  metals  is  gained  with  a  value  universally  accepted  through- 
out the  world,  which  constitutes  the  only  practical  bimetallic  currency  assuring  the  most  Btal  le 
standard  and  especially  the  best  and  safest  money  for  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor 
or  the  product  of  husbandry.  They  cannot  suffer  when  paid  in  the  best  money  known  to  man, 
but  are  the  peculiar  and  most  defenseless  victims  of  a  debased  and  fluctuating  currency  which 
offers  continual  profits  to  the  money-changer  at  their  cost. 

Realizing  these  truths,  demonstrated  by  long  public  inconvenience  and  loss,  the  Democrat  ic 
partv.  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  and  of  equal  justice  to  all,  practically  established  by  the 
legislation  of  1834 and  1853  the  gold  standard  of  monetary  measurements  and  likewise  entirely 
divorced  the  Government  from  banking  and  currency  issue.  To  this  long  established  Demo- 
cratic policy  we  adhere  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  the  panty 
therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by  the  Government,  and  are  firmly  opposed  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion    . 

But  we  denounce  also  the  further  maintenance  of  the  present  costly  patchwork  system  of 
national  paper  currency  as  a  constant  source  of  injury  and  peril.  We  assert  the  necessity  of 
su^ch  intelligent  currency  reform  as  will  confine  the  Government  to  its  legitimate  functions, 
comn ^^^etelvKparated  from  the  banking  business,  and  afford  to  all  sections  of  our  country  a 
unTform fsaSand  elastic  bank  currency,  under  Governmental  supervision,  measured  in  volume 

by  thThhdlmyhlitnv!Sism  and  courage  with  which  President  Cleveland  has  fulfilled  his  great 
public  trust  the  high Character  of  his  administration,  its  wisdom  and  energy  in  the  maintenance 
S?evilordeV  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  its  equal  regard  for  the  rights  of  every  class  and 
every  secttoi,  i s firm  and  dignified  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  Sturdy  persistence  in 


upholding  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  nation  are  fully  recognized  by  the  Democratic  party  and 
will  secure  to  him  a  place  in  history  beside  the  fathers  of  the  Republic. 

We  also  commend  the  administration  for  the  great  progress  made  in  the  reform  of  the 
public  service,  and  we  indorse  its  effort  to  extend  the  merit  system  still  further.    , 

We  demand  that  no  backward  step  be  taken,  but  that  the  reform  be  supported  and  advanced 
until  the  un-Democratic  spoils  system  of  appointments  shall  be  eradicated. 

We  demand  strict  economy  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  favor  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

We  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  pensions  to  deserving  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  wisely  established  by  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution as  one  of  the  three  eo- ordinate  branches  of  the  Government.  Its  independence  and 
authority  to  interpret  the  law  of  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  must  be  maintained.  We  con- 
demn all  efforts  to  defame  that  tribunal  or  impair  the  confidence  and  respect  which  it  has 
deservedly  had.  

The  Democratic  party  ever  has  maintained  and  ever  will  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law, 
the  independence  of  its  judicial  administration,  the  inviolability  of  contract,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  good  citizens  to  resist  every  illegal  trust,  combination  and  attempt  against  the  just 
rights  of  property  and  the  good  order  of  society,  in  which  are  bound  up  thepeace  and  happiness 
of  our  people. 

Believing  these  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Republic,  we  submit  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  American  people. 


Socialist  Xabor  platform* 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  re-asserts  the  in- 
alienable right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  Republic  we  hold  that  the  purpose  of  government  is  to 
secure  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  right;  but  in  the  light  of  our  social  conditions  we 
hold,  furthermore,  that  no  such  right  can  be  exercised  under  a  system  of  economic  inequality, 
essentially  destructive  of  life,  of  liberty  and  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  Republic  we  hold  that  the  true  theory  of  politics  is  that  the 
machinery  of  government  must  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  whole  people;  but  in  the  light 
of  our  industrial  development  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  the  true  theory  of  economics  is  that 
the  machinery  of  production  must  likewise  belong  to  the  people  in  common. 

To  the  obvious  fact  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  is  the  direct  opposite  of  our 
democratic  system  of  politics,  can  plainly  be  traced  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  public  property,  public  franchises  and 
public  functions  to  that  class,  and  the  abject  dependence  of  the  mightiest  of  nations  upon 
that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  plutocracy,  labor  is  robbed  of 
the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is  denied  the  means  of  self -employment,  and,  by  com- 
pulsory idleness  in  wage  slavery,  is  even  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Human  power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted,  that  the  plutocracy  may  rule. 

Ignorance  and  misery,  with  all  their  concomitant  evils,  are  perpetuated,  that  the  people 
may  be  kept  in  bondage. 

Science  and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purposes  to  the  enslavement  of 
women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  once  more  enters  its  protest.  Once  more 
it  reiterates  its  fundamental  declaration  that  private  property  in  the  natural  sources  of 
production  and  in  the  instruments  of  labor  is  the  obvious  cause  of  all  economic  servitude  and 
political  dependence. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in  the  natural  course  of  social  evolution,  this  system, 
through  the  destructive-action  of  its  failures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constructive 
tendencies  of  its  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  combinations  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have 
worked  out  its  own  downfall. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  wage  workers  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  all  other  honest 
citizens,  to  organize  under  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  into  a  class-conscious  body, 
aware  of  its  rights  and  determined  to  conquer  them  by  taking  possession  of  the  public  powers; 
so  that,  held  together  by  an  indomitable  spirit  of  solidarity  under  the  most  trying  conditions  of 
the  present  class  struggle,  we  may  put  a  summary  end  to  that  barbarous  struggle  bv  the  abolition 
of  classes,  the  restoration  of  the  land  and  of  all  the  means  of  production,  transportation  and 
distribution  to  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  the  substitution  of  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth for  the  present  state  of  planless  production,  industrial  war  and  social  disorder;  a 
commonwealth  in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit  of  his 
faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modern  factors  of  civilization. 


TTbe  president's  Salary,  Etc 

Most  people  believe  that  the  $50,000  a  year  which  the  President  gets  as  his  salary  is  the  sum 
total.  This  is  a  mistake;  $36,064  is  given  him,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $50,000,  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  his  subordinates  and  clerks.  His  private  secretary  is  paid  $3,250,  his  assistant  pri- 
vate secretary  $2,250,  his  stenographer  $1,800,  five  messengers,  each,  $1,200,  a  steward  $1,800,  two 
door-keepers,  each,  $1,200,  four  other  clerks  at  good  salaries,  one  telegraph  operator,  two  ush- 
ers $1,200  and  $1,400,  a  night  usher  $1,200,  a  watchman  $900,  and  a  man  who  takes  care  of  the 
fires  who  receives  $864  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  there  U  given  him  $8,000  for  incidental  ex- 
penses, such  as  stationery,  carpets,  and  the  care  of  the  presidential  stables.  And  under  another 
heading  there  is  given  him  nearly  $40,000  more.  Of  this  $12,500  is  for  repairs  and  refurnishing 
the  White  House,  $2,500  is  for  fuel,  $4,000  is  for  the  green-house,  $15,000  is  for  gas,  matches  and 
the  stable .  The  White  House,  all  told,  costs  the  country  in  connection  with  the  President  con- 
siderably over  $125,000  a  year. 
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■presidential  Election  IReturns,  1896. 
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4,240 
2.1&5 
2,120 
4,463 
3,363 
2,624 
3,003 
3,327 
3,351 

2,402 
2,252 
1,587 
1,609 
2,32f 
1,496 
2,522 
1,957 
1,272 
1,705 

6,ar)4 

1,635 
2,115 
1,849 
1,326 
2,482 
3,363 

483 
2,229 
1,881 
2,359 
1,983 
1,953 

924 
1,792 
2,033 
2,711 
1,447 
1,797 
1,466 
2..330 
1,590 
1,097 
1,598 

961 
3,797 
2.1R5 
2,000 
5,808 
2,778 
2,9.56 
3,234 
1,194 
2,397 
1,353 
1,892 

607 
18,711 
4,835 
2,876 
3,219 
1,246 
1,598 
3,375 
2,962 
1,581 
1,564 
3,015 
2,377 

1 68.5 

2,375 

831 

1,328 

2,551 

"m 

3,370 
482 
108 

|   "  2,509 

192 

128 

1,746 

519 

1,962 

is9 

3,147 

818 
165 
317 

""566 
59 

795 

396 

102 

2,014 

""906 
519 

1,208 

i',964 

481 

409 

1,994 

2,191 

i',02i 

939 

522 

1,088 

407 

1;043 

1.439 

312 

974 

91 
61 

19.5 
62 

254 
""61 

""893 
1,607 

""  1,103 

374 

"iio 

361 

"hi 

1.67* 
4,47: 
1,251 
1,883 

4,00* 
I.4U- 

1,694 

1,67: 
2,0% 
4,:;7! 
2,272 
1,621 
1.63! 
3,029 
4,577 
1,783 
1,156 
1,025 
1,260 
1,450 
4,267 
1,816 
:!,s,",:> 
3,191 
2.711 
1,410 
1.376 
2,297 
4.097 
3,945 
1,015 
1 , 1  12 
2.448 
2,686 
2.245 
1.245 
3,403 
5,61.-. 
1,593 
2JI77 
l.!H>6 
1,186 
2350 
2,968 
827 
2.4.51 
925 
2,672 
.5,133 
691 
1.458 
1,568 
I486 
1 ,24S 
1.777 
60,691 

::.»7. 

7H< 

541 
24H 
1  45S 
1.7K7 
1.07 
1 ,58 

889 
1,99 
1.366 

480 
2.174 
3,437 

m 

1,700 

1.187 

855 

um 

4.119 
1488 
2,884 
1,044 
2464 

802 
2.363 

814 
2,162 
2,008 

885 

749 
3,173 
1^88 
1,664 

903 
6,210 
8450 

l.i.;  i 
1489 
751 
689 
1.275 
1.584 
1.094 
8488 
1.024 
1,786 
8480 
1480 
144? 
1.418 
1488 
885 
1,786 

«7> 

17. 

X.T. 

149 



5  If 

858 

262 

1.I5I 

BM 

1.14' 

IJ9I 

:::::::: 

806 

'    l4s 

2.147 
147 

I486 

1449 

690 

691 
918 

2486 

461 

m 

1,1V, 

Andrew 

Atchison   

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton  

Mercer 

l  : 

Bates  

Benton    

Miller  

Bollinger  

Boone 

Buchanan  

Butler 

Caldwell  

Callaway   

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

Carroll    

Oregon 

Ozark    

Cass 

199 

Cedar  

Chariton 

Pettis   ......  . 

Christian    

Phelps 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton   

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford    

Ralls 

Dade  

Dallas 

Ray   

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Ripley 

Dent    

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin    

St.   Francois s 

Ste.   Genevieve 

Greene   

Grundy  

Shelby  . . . 

Holt  

1484 

Howell   

ri 

"  "  u6 

818 

Webster  

Worth   

Wright 

City  of  St.  Louis 

Totals    

Bryan's  plurality i 

Lewis 

36.;.6.-.2- 
58.712 

304.940 

Livingston    

Prohibition  vote,  2,169;  Gold  Democratic,  2,355;  Socialist-Labor,  610  ;  National  (Prohibition^,  292.     T  • 
674,018. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 


COUNTY. 

Bryan. 

McKintey. 

Bryan 
Plurality. 

K    iley 
Plurality. 

424 

645 

1493 

11,644 
6.54 

1411 

2.817 
3.415 
25.844 
3.040 

I  17-' 

I4JB8 

ngto     

T  tal 

14.459 

36.437 
21,978 

McKinley's  plurality 

Prohibition  vote,  1,160;    Gold  Democratic,  1,166;    Socialist-Labor,  .V>8.      Total  vote  of  State. 


Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Bartow 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks   

Bryan 

Bulloch  .... 

Burke 

Butts  

Calhoun. . .  . 
Camden.... 
Campbell  . . 
Carroll    .... 

Catoosa 

Charlton  . . . 
Chatham    ... 

Chattahoocb 

Chattooga . . 
Cherokee  . . 

Clarke  

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch   .... 

Cobb  

Coffee 

Columbia  . . 
Colquitt. . . . 

Coweta 

Crawford  . . 

Dade   . 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb.... 

Dodge  

Dooly 

Dougherty   . 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols  

Effingham    . 

Elbert 

Emanuel  . . 
Fannin  — 
Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 
Franklin   ... 

Fulton   

Gilmer  .... 
Glasscock  . . 

Glynn 

Cordon 

Greene    

Gwinnett  . . 
Habersham 

Hall    

Hancock  .. 
Haralson   . . 

Harris    

Hart  

Heard 

Henry  .... 
Houston    .. 

Irwin 

Jackson  

Jasper 

[efferson    .. 


5M 

.wit 

1,026 

606 

1.8.54 

528 

259 

1,042 

1,414 

586 

406 

190 

434 

1 ,490 

No  elec 

2,506 

157 

'.111 

712 

707 

240 

516 

257 

1,158 

42: 

192 

361 

1,196 

36; 

32; 

324 
972 
81 
568 
956 
404 
463 
591 
174 
372 

1,344 
690 
507 
562 

2,150 
482 
599 

4,504 
706 
154 


1 .250 
782 

1,134 
952 
469 
919 
738 
620 


875 
626 
1,205 
628 
541 


62 
410 

389 
808 
250 
670, 
423, 
171 
511 
193 

209  . 
377 
733 
161 

n. 

1,697 
349 
500 
702| 
419 
534 
472 
2121 
758 ! 
873 
401 
135 
571 
62 
110 
290 
700 
439 
315 
365 
120 
641 
336 


507 

s 

1,117 
259 
392 

3,005 
503 
122 
353 
523 
910 
773 
242 
582 
122 


8 

465 

106 

190 

218 

356 

1,184 
105 

88 

1,221 

269 

401 

19 

.!'- 

396 

909 

192 

ii  i 

10 

288 

294 

44 

45 

629 

445 

209 

226 

625 

305 

215 

34 

272 

376 

253 

591 

284 

Johnson   

Jones , 

Laurens  

Lee   

Liberty  

Lincoln  

Lowndes 

Lumpkin  . .  . 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh  ... 
Meriwether    . 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Murray   

Muscogee    . . . 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe. . . 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce  

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski   

Putnam  

Quitman 

Rabun  

Randolph  . . . 
Richmond  . . 
Rockdale  . . . 

Schley 

Screven 

Spalding  .... 

Stewart  

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taleaferro  . . 

Tatnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas   .... 

Towns  

Troup  

Twiggs 

Union   

Upson 

Walker   

Walton  .... 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

White  

Whitfield.... 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson  . . 
Worth 


Totals 94,232      60,091 

Bryan's  plurality 34,141 


213 
521 
570 
285 
327 
239 
583 
436 
511 
672 
223 
138 
224 
991 
315 
428 
437 
729 
503 
629 

l,i 
973 
330 

1,24: 
627 
458 
329 
890 
567 
755 
438 
181 
404 


473 
266 
585 
612 
635 
1,094 
472 
221 
517 
237 
580 
809 
600 
340 
878 
397 
560 
591 
1,045 
1,001 
545 
279 
925 
477 
246 
274 

a57 

623 

1,063 

610 

.  528 


324 
542 
239 
213 
371 
156 
261 
600 
309 
350 

46: 

620 
299 
199 
128 
419 
4 

569 
726 
330 
458 
1,023 
266 
191 
159 
494 
245 
104 
476 
447 


■l.i 
260 
201 
169 
310 


235 


1,136 
114 


62.3 
136 


230 
342 


41 
679 

269 
141 
93 
476 


211 
55 
115 


Prohibition  vote,  5,613;    Gold  Democrat,  2,788;    Bryan  and  Watson,  467.      Total  vote  of  State,  163,191. 


MAINE. 


Vudrosi  "ggin 

Vroo  .took 

Cumberland 

franklin   

Hancock  

Kennebec 

Knox  

Lincoln 

Oxford   

Penobscot 

Prohibition  vote,  1 


3,i;6:; 
3,455 
5,958 
1,748 
2,748 
5,207 
1,603 
1,470 
3,234 
4,824 


Piscataquis. . 
Sagadahoe  . . 
Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 
York 


838 

2,342 

921 

2,725 

1,812 

4,696 

1,747 

3,252 

1,822 

4,652 

3,358 

7,529 

1,504 
1,804 
2,884 
1,505 
2,830 
4,171 


Totals  

McKinley's  plurality. 


;  Gold  Democratic,  1,864  ;  Bryan  and  Watson,  2,287.     Total  vote  of  State,  118,364. 


EJECTIONS  IN  ih«m; 


ARKANSAS. 


U  2 

V    3 


^'. 

jy 

» 

9 

3 

£B 

3 

nS 

Arkansas   

Ashley    

Baxter 

Benton   

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun 

Carroll    

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay  

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia  

Conway 

Craighead , 

Crawford 

Crittenden , 

Cross  

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew  

Faulkner   

Franklin  

Fulton  

Garland , 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead  

Hot  Spring- 

Howard 

Independence 

Izard  

Jackson  

Jefferson    

Johnson  

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 


1,760 

980 

3,548 

1,730 

976 

910 

1,790 

418 

1,910 

1,537 

1,047 

1,269 

2,159 

2,2.-..'. 

1,890 

1,870 

625 

908 

1,032 

1,754 
2,044 
1,746 
1,259 
1,465 

801 
1,627 
1,832 
1,331 

.,<;■■: 
2,089 
1,507 
1,585 
1,653 
1,831 

608 
1,679 
1,946 


550 
405 
262 
685 
573 
185 
216 
875 
258 
833 
475 
108 
231 
537 
656 
329 
1,311 
258 
224 
479 
290 
603 
556 
424 
333 
703 
125 


294 
567 
285 
588 
1,050 
491 
423 
337 
213 


1,355 

718 

2,863 

1,157 

791 

694 

915 

160 

1,077 

1.(162 

939 

1,038 

1,622 

1,599 

1,561 


367 

684 

553 

106 

1,151 

1,488 

1,322 

926 

762 

676 

1,365 

629 

1,039 

1,098 

1,522 

1,222 

997 

603 

1,340 

185 

1,342 

l,73:i 


Lincoln  

Little  River  .. . 

Logan  

Lonoke  

Madison  

Marion 

Miller   

Mississippi 

Monroe  

Montgomery  . . . 

Nevada 

Newton  

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips  

Pike  

Poinsett    

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

Saline   

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian. 

Sevier  

Sharp  

St.  Francis 

Stone   

Union    

Van  Buren 

Washington    . . . 

White    

Woodruff 

Yell    

Totals 

Bryan's  plurality 


1,026 

852 

273 

1,786 

946 

2,800 

487 

1,688 

1,260 

1,212 

1,078 

815 

IBM 

1,019 

486 

1,008 

230 

1,669 

469 

659 

733 

1,366 

1,029 

678 

217 

1,085 

815 

864 

231 

572 

1,004 

51 

2,315 

762 

1,145 

689 

3,021 

1,754 

1,915 

807 

1,417 

268 

1,260 

264 

615 

737 

2,622 

1,009 

1,166 

170 

1,383 

2:  in 

1,087 

455 

728 

172 

1,749 

148 

846 

374 

3,208 

1,197 

2,876 

559 

1,478 

620 

2,261 

812 

110,1(13 

37,512 

72,591 



42Jt 

M7« 

647 

- 

788 

12200 

.... 

461 

270 

442 

512 

1.267 

1,606 

1,148 

996 

■ - 

..." 

996 

l,!.v; 

saa 

1,601 


Prohibition  vote,  839;    National  Prohibition, 


2,011 
2,817 

1.44'.' 

— f. 


MARYLAND. 


£ 

>. 

5 

« 

% 

3,911 

5,466 

3,145 

4,030 

40,873 

61,96") 

7,121 

9,212 

882 

1,295 

1,651 

1,686 

3,841 

4,048 

2,909 

3,130 

1,372 

2,118 

2,640 

3,048 

5,214 

6,&54 

1,277 

2,060 

3,362 

3,375 

1,787 

1,981 

Si 


7.Z 


Allegany    

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

City   of  Baltimore. 

Calvert  

Caroline 

Carroll    

Cecil    

Charles 

Dorchester    

Frederick 

Garrett    

Harford 

Howard 


1,555 

895 

21,092 

2,091 

413 

35 

207 

221 

746 

408 

1,140 

783 

J3 

194 


Kent 

Montgomery    

Prince  George 

Queen  Anne 

St.  Mary 

Somerset    

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 

Totals 

McKinley's    plurality 


1.8 

3.460 
2.505 
2.519 
2.085 
1.478 
2.190 
4.38Q 
2.254 
1,962 


_ 

3.220 

3.251 

1.917 

2.646 

2.044 

2.543 

5.428 

2. ((21 
1.757 


4- 

240 

74»i 

1.IM2 

l.V..'.M7 
32.192 


Prohibition  vote,  5,922;    Gold    Democratic, 
State,  250,955. 


Socialist-Labor,   58S ;    National  (Prohibition 


NEW    JERSEY. 


Atlantic 

Bergen   

Burlington    . 

Camden 

Cape  May. . . 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester. . . 

Hudson 

Hunterdon    . 

Mercer    

Middlesex     . 


2,233 
4,531 
4,610 
6,380 
929 
3,877 

20,509 
2,981 

28,133 

4,9'.(2 
5,970 
5,976 


5,005 
8,545 
9,371 

16,1395 
2,136 
7,018 

42,587 
4,727 

33,626 
4,264 

13,847 
9,304 


W  2 


■  "- 


2,772 
4,014 
4,761 

10,015 
1,207 
3,141 

22.078 
1,746 
5,493 

V',S77 
3,328 


Monmouth 

Morris 

Ocean    

Passaic 

Salem    

Somerset . . 
Sussex  — 

Union   

Warren     . . 

Totals.. 
McKinley's 


plurality. 


7,799 
4,936 
1,068 

9,280 

2,S.>2 
2,608 
2  975 

5.013 


1:5.3.675 


10,611 
8,190 

15,437 
8,717 
4,888 
8,043 

11,707 
4,083 


221,8 




5.6S4 

Prohibition  vote,  5,614; 


Socialist- Labor,  8,985  ;  Gold  Democratic,  6,373.      Total 


"State,  371.014. 


■17  J 

ELECTIONS  IN  1896. 

ILLINOIS. 

i  <  n  \ty. 

« 

3 

MS 

COUNTY. 

a 

2 

>> 

>>  3 

Si 

8,009 
1,791 
1,662 

653 
2,060 
3,931 
1,162 
1,473 
2,462 
4,639 
4,6*3 
3,099 
2,262 
2,570 
3,963 
].-)  1,910 
2,339 
2,097 
1,868 
2,365 
2,135 
1,574 
3,726 

848 
2,953 
3,616 
1,504 
2,227 
5,964 
2,062 
3,977 
2,056 
2,406 
4,575 

957 
2,968 
3,649 
3,619 
2,715 
3,561 
2,373 
2,383 
1,423 
4,839 
2,357 

772 
3,464 

756 
8,088 
1,945 
2,465 
4,045 

8,447 
2,802 
1,967 
3,111 
1,024 
5,474 
795 
3,314 
1,946 
6,780 
3,a57 

2^155 
1,863 
4,534 
221,823 
2,172 
1,856 
5,598 
2,587 

4^115 
3,822 
1,572 
1,895 
2,769 
2,832 
2,038 
6,195 
1,468 
2,367 
3,246 
1,767 
4,250 
780 
1,756 
6,177 
5,325 
3,879 
1,867 
2,603 
1,641 
3,594 
2,027 

12,133 
5,471 
2,128 
7,681 
5,027 

11,584 
1,972 
4,797 
5,436 

1,036 

""367 

""516 

776 

211 
107 

707 

"167 
241 

1,058 

847 

""189 

"".594 
1,610 

639 

325 
119 

""848 
958 
732 

438 
1,011 

305 
2,458 

1,543 

""l,84i 

2,iii 

571 

69,913 

3,730 
222 
531 

2,541 
96 
724 

1,328 
231 

V,i8o 
799 

3,209 

1,676 

260 

l,2li 

604 
7,294 
3,114 
1,356 
4,217 
4,271 
3,496 
27 
2,332 
1,391 

Logan  

Macon 

3,384 
4,746 
5,568 

3>25 
1,88.5 
2,405. 

869 
3,678 
1,910 
6,320 
2,012 
2,324 
1,651 
4,104 
4,313 
2,073 
2,134 
9,042 
2,366 
1,951 
5,315 
1,069 
1,152 

478 
3,064 
2,062 
4,658 
2,292 
8,566 
2,325 
l.u98 

1^020 
8,&33 
3,773 
3,736 
2,989 
5,737 
1,736 
2,602 
1,979 
3,094 
3,409 
2,777 
6,857 
2,573 
2,438 
2,247 

3,430 
6,216 
4,970 
7,431 
2,870 
2,216 
2,100 
2,046 
4,036 
5,047 
9,964 
1,642 
3,120 
1,446 
3,622 
4,317 
1,711 
5,210 
10,486 
2,342 
2,579 
3,111 
1,852 
2,081 
706 
3,024 

7',323 
2,605 

1^848 
1,261 
3,071 
1,636 
8,960 
4,728 
3,703 
1.842 
8,767 
1,321 
3,394 
2,351 
2,906 
2,77.1 
5,577 
9,249 
3,027 
8,242 
2,447 

""598 
' ' '  '9.55 
""365 

""376 
""265 

482 
362 

24 

2,203 

""46 
369 

"477 

337 

1,627 

""33 
1,147 

415 

188 

638 

46 

1,470 

1,108 

""331 

1,177 

358 

3,137 

3,644 

796 

""4 

3,076 
1,444 

628 

""783 
929 
228 

2,665 
313 
432 

""616 
627 
955 

3,030 

""792 
372 

2,866 
2,392 

454 
5,804 

200 

j.   ■ .       

Macoupin    

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

r  \) 

Mason 

Massac 

Cass 

McHenry   

McLean 

Menard    

Mercer 

Monroe 

Ogle 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Ford 

Fulton 

Shelby 

St.  Clair 

Wabash    

White   

Will 

Kendall 

463,309 

607,168 
143,859 

Lee 

McKinley's   plurality 

Livingston 

Prohibition  vote,   7,7 
State,  1,085,138. 

21;  Gold 

Democratic,   6,' 

84;    National   (Prohibition),  346;    S< 

>cialist-L 

abor,  21C 

.      Tota 

vote  of 

SOU 

TH   CAROLINA. 

COUNTY. 

« 
>> 

3 

si 

MP* 

'o   3 

COUNTY. 

si 

>>_3 

i2  £ 

5  2 
0  3 

2,473 
1,819 
8,109 
2,3g5 
289 
513 
1,660 
1,254 
1,465 
1,450 
1,646 
1,625 
1,532 
1,078 
1,530 
459 
2,718 
1,072 
1,372 
1,191 

337 
137 
368 
239 
444 

ia3 

1,262 
76 
220 
207 
343 
201 
216 
58 
136 
734 
288 
25 
1% 
139 

2,136 
1,682 
2.741 
2,146 

""336 
398 
1,178 
1,245 
1,243 
1,273 
1,424 
1,316 
1,020 
1,394 

2,430 
1,047 
1,176 
1,052 

155 
275 

1,557 
1,943 
1,672 
1,936 
1,232 
1,528 
1,392 
2,729 
1,261 
925 
4,234 
1,550 
1,241 
1,379 
1,570 
2,013 

177 
181 
197 
313 
237 

64 
199 
282 
170 
468 
247 
326 

60 
158 
347 
152 

1,380 
1,762 
1,475 
1,623 

995 
1,464 
1,193 
2,447 
1,091 

457 
3,987 
1,224 
1,181 
1,221 
1,223 
1,861 

Berkely 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence  

Georgetown 

Hampton  

58,802 
49,415 

9,387 

Horry 

Bryan's  plurality 

Kershaw   

I"" 

Vote  for  Gold  Stand 

ard  Deni 

ocrats,  824.      Tot 

al  vote  of  State,  68,913. 

ELECTlONvS  IN   189(5. 


IOWA. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee    . . 
Appanoose    . . 

Audubon    

Benton    

Black  Hawk.. 

Boone , 

Bremer , 

Buchanan 
Buena  Vista.. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll    

Cass    

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo . . . 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw    . . . 

Clarke    

Clay    

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford   

Dallas    

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines  . . . 

Dickinson 

Dubuque    

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont    

Greene   

Grundy  

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock    

Hardin    

Harrison    

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson. 


1,946 
1,701 
1,897 
2,940 
1,417 
2,560 
2,167 
2,801 
1,740 
2,233 
1,178 
1,372 
1,280 
2,417 
2,240 
2,128 
1,408 
1,464 
2,08-1 
1,517 

933 
2,910 
4,590 
2,396 
2,316 
2,367 
2,2 
1,778 
3,741 

517 
6,570 

559 
2,822 
1,461 

894 
2,857 
1,629 
1,206 
2,220 
1,300 
1,007 
1,568 
3,214 
2,092 
1,507 

im 

1,421 
1,956 
3,279 
1,772 
3,170 


2,127 

1,736 

2,471 

3,046 

1,705 

3,i 

4,643 

3,741 

2,116 

2,805 

2,568 

2,670 

2, 

2 

2. 

2,717 

3. 

2,343 

1,967 

1,646 

1,880 

3,302 

5,584 

2,189 

3,326 

1,652 

2,268 

2,799 

4,549 

1,131 

5,203 

1,429 

3,522 

2,749 

2,439 

1,948 

2,606 

1,894 

2,541 

3,074 

1,975 

3,575 

2,839 

2,774 

1,929 

2,010 

1,475 

2,391 

3,713 

2,478 

2,910 


W  2 


181 

35 

574 

106 

288 

1,044 

1,476 

940 

376 

572 

390 

1,298 

1,418 

351 

719 

589 

1,610 

879 


1,021 
808 
614 

"870 

700 

1,288 

1,545 


977 


321 
1,774 


422 
1,227 
54 
435 
434 
706 


Jones    

Keokuk    

Kossuth 

Lee   

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas  

Lyons  

Madison 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Morshall 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monona  

Monroe    

Montgomery  . . 
Muscatine  .... 

O'Brien    

Osceola    

Page 

PaloAho 

Plymouth    

Pocahontas. . . . 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 
Poweshiek 

Ringgold     

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama    

Taylor 

Union   

Van  Buren 

Wapello  

Warren     

Washington   .. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek    . . 

Woodbury 

Worth  

Wright 


Totals 

McKinley's  plurality. 


s-         ^a. 


2,148 
2, 

1X61 

5,148 
5,288 

1,331 
1,621 
1,464 
2,224 
8,974 
8,119 
2J 

1,958 
1,031 
2,558 
2,088 
1,634 
2,888 
1,672 
767 
2,89 
1,54 
2,892 
1,3 
7,n, 
5,41 
2,018 
1,651 
1,346 
4,032 
2,1 
1,8 

1.5 

2,598 

2,293 
2.42.-. 
2.076 
4,041 
2.214 
2.292 
2,115 
2,557 

714 
2,088 
4,876 

584 
1,188 


3,0<7 

8, 

2,980 

4,841 

7,885 

2,089 

1,859 

2,313 
4,256 
2,741 
4,541 
2,158 
2,498 
1,598 
1,836 
2,927 
8,827 
2,421 
1,094 
3.213 
1,595 
2,621 
1,866 
11,127 
5,810 
2,988 
2,209 
2,513 
6,449 
2,019 
2,84 1 
3,630 
8,054 
2,468 
2,191 
2,478 
4,819 
2326 
2,882 
2,101 
3,691 
1,912 
3,422 
6.204 
1,696 
2  992 


289.293 
66,551 


1,0.12 

250 


914 

70| 
l"» 

1.487 


784 

tt 

t,"l" 

1,167 

2.417 

"943 

2.'  Ml 
4-.> 
IT 


402 
112 


1,184 
1,188 

1.112 
1^54 


Prohibition  vote, 
State,  521,5.50. 


3,192;    Gold  Democratic,  4,, 


National  (Prohibition),  452;    Socialist-Labor,  453.      T 


FLORI1DA. 


COUNTY. 

>> 
"2 

5 

c"c3 

>>3 

"3  s 

5  2 
0  3 

COUNTY. 

c 
>. 

m 

1 
c 

s 

5"? 

■J.  1 
_    r 

1,517 
182 
7.50 
490 
182 
327 
3,33 
227 

515 
1,852 
1,254 

286 

.500 
208 

2,115 
309 

1,238 

1,894 
354 
850 
212 

1,270 

645 

33 

176 

337 

52 

35 

230 

228 

368 

198 

1,462 

223 

146 

66 

74 

37 

584 

51 

285 

242 

13 

302 

74 

247 

872 
149 
574 
153 

130 

292 
103 

*"i 

317 
390 

1,031 
140 
511 
426 
171 

1,531 
258 
9.53 

1,652 
341 
548 
138 

1,021 

i 

! 

1 

Lev 

454 

108 

405 

1.107 

;u>7 

1.045 
242 
456 
982 
964 
680 
527 
441 
881 
179 
682 
680 
.541 
298 

11a 

42 
144 
186 
480 

2 

118 

1 

279 
816 
4.U 

IM 

u 

m 
Ha 

M 

124 

477 

Clay 

Polk 

615 
412 
IN 

Holmes- 

Volusia    

Jackson  

Walton 

30.200 
18,912 

112888 





Leon  

Bryan's  plurality 



Prohibition  vote,  676;    Bryan  and  Watson.  2,043:    Gold  Democratic,  1.771.      Total  votL- 
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ELECTIONS  IN  1896. 


MICHIGAN. 


Altona    

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena   

Antrim    

Arenac    

Baraga   

Harry 

Hay 

Benzie    

Berrien  

Branch  

Calhoun 

Cass    

Charlevoix    

Cheboygan    

Chippewa 

Clare  

Clinton  

Crawford   

Delta 

Raton 

Emmet 

Genesee .' 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand   Traverse 

Gratiot    

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron     

Ingham  

Ionia  

Iosco  

I  ron 

Isabella 

Jackson  

Kalamazoo  

Kalkaska 

Kent   

Keweenaw    

Lake  

Lapeer  

Prohibition  vote,  4 


275 

538 

3,937 

1,665 

1,228 

998 

459 

3,157 

6,293 

804 

4,793 

3,977 

6,202 

3,012 

978 

1,617 

1,001 

723 

3,466 

350 

1,237 

4,6:30 

1,336 

4,915 


1,745 
3,971 
3,987 
1.995 
2,808 
5,691 
4,757 

911 

236 
2,6 
6,517 
5,434 

421 

13,586 

45 

546 
3,063 


743 

801 

5,810 

1,777 

1,886 

611 

611 

3,294 

6,040 

1,365 

6,672 

3,596 

5,878 

3,031 
1,653 
1,577 


3,480 
&50 
2,774 
4,269 
1,727 

'748 

2^534 
3,580 
4,564 
6,142 


4,953 

4,593 

1,470 

1 

2,423 

6,210 

5,891 

940 
17,054 

411 


u   3 


468 
263 
1,873 
112 
658 


1,105 
163 
14 


1,537 


723 

425 

1,145 


577 
4,147 


Leelanau 

Lenawee , 

Livingston 

Luce , 

Mackinac    

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette  

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee    . 

Midland 

Missaukee  ... 

Monroe    

Montcalm  . . . 
Montmorency 
Muskegon  . . . 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon  . . . 

Osceola    

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

Presque  Isle. 
Roscommon  . 

Saginaw 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft . . . 
Shiawassee . . . 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph  . . . 

Tuscola    

Van  Buren . . . 
Washtenaw     . 

Wayne 

Wexford 

Dickinson   . . . 


342  Totals 237,251     293,3271 

746      McKinley's  plurality 56,076' 


4,053 
4,523 

481 
4,681 
2,651 
5,846 
2,534 

793 

757 
2,266, 

3081 


282:. 
8,357 


National  (Prohibition),  1,809;  Gold  Democratic,  6,! 


Total  vote  of  State,  544,285. 


ALABAMA. 

COUNTY. 

c 

>> 

>>3 

Bg 

COUNTY. 

c 

3 

si 

1,232 

704 

2,215 

984 

1,890 

1,844 

1,256 

2,317 

1,722 

659 

549 

1,017 

2,200 

1,112 

879 

799 

1,615 

599 

870 

637 

909 

1,198 

4,042 

1,365 

1,182 

877 

977 

603 

821 

488 

1,725 

2,768 

2,157 

404 

1,437 

650 

2,619 

749 

846 

1,222 

1,057 

602 

310 

357 

502 

489 

472 

114 

1,754 

881 

499 

69 

330 

447 

289 

519 

1,446 

1,379 

482 

873 

441 

483 

46 

503 

933 

675 

943 
300 
778 
334 

1,095 
410 

1,095 
665 

239 
660 

'623 
407 
685 

371 

568 

579 

909 
3,523 

""395 

104 

162 

338 

442 

1,222 

1,8*5 

1,482 

""729 

139 

282 

81 

197 

2,653 

6,977 
1,093 
2,254 
1,199 
1,584 
1,734 
2,973 
1,011 
3,973 

L164 

977 

3,811 

2,582 

1,970 

2,485 

1,279 

1,569 

1,265 

1,623 

875 

583 

1,799 

1,635 

2,019 

1,404 

1,064 

551 

2,954 

274 

675 

3,394 

509 

1,024 

1,685 

1,491 

1,520 

642 

259 

2,548 

764 

502 

520 

2,778 

977 

1,462 

463 

211 

862 

802 

773 

1,051 

603 

1,459 

922 

685 

965 

1,101 

224 

45 

589 

978 
3,583 

584 
1,230 

93 

214 

2,331 

752 

1,425 

2,325 

662 

457 

1,033 

1,605 

508 

2,022 

1,068 

707 

463 

850 

""346 

713 

1,334 

439 

""327 
2,909 

Bibb    

486 

176 

20 

Bullock 

Clarke    

Clay    

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh    

Pickens 

Coosa 

Crenshaw 

Cullman    

Dale    

Dallas    

DeKalb 

Khnore 

liscambia 

Etowah 

Payette 

' ' '  "3r> 

Franklin  

Geneva  

Greene  

Hale    

105,390 
48,717 

56,673 

Henry     

Bryan's  plurality 

Prohibition  vote,  2,147  ;  Bryan  and  Watson,  24,089;  Gold  Democratic,  6,462.     Total  vote  of  State,  194,761. 


EIvRCTlONvS  IN  mm. 


WISCONSIN. 


>, 

x 

W 

«  5 

^  2 

u   3 

pq 

s 

Mfc 

^.Ch 

Adams    

Ashland 

Barron    

Bayfield 

Brown    

Buffalo   

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark  

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge    

Door   

Doug-las 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire    . . 

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest    

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa   

Iron 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Juneau   

Kenosha    

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette  .. 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc   . . 
Marathon 


391 
1,743 
1,323 

7,57 
3.841 
1,300 

349 
1, 

2,927 
1,316 
2,379 
1 

6,521 
4,89: 

89 
2,48 
1,415 
2,364 

128 
4,929 

172 
3,681 
2,337 
1,567 
2.0.39 

472 

776 
3,504 
1,671 
1,732 
1,647 
3,0.-.  7 
2,236 

956 
1,802 
3,917 
3,829 


1,431 

2,738 
2,772 
2,230 
5,4: 
2,298 
799 
1,546 
3, .V.Ct 
3,32? 
4,847 
2,321 
9,117! 
5,610 
2,399 
4,272 

4/120 
488 
6,174 
406 
5,31 
3,09, 
2,102 
3,11, 
1,28! 
2,708 
4,341 
2,832 
2,827 
1,834 
6,297 
2,918 
1,457 
1,706 
4,430 
3,9,36 


1,040 

99.) 

1,119 

1,473 

1,595 

998 

450  | 

' '  672 
2,011 
2,166 

314 
2,.V.3 

717 
1.505 
1,785 
1,9,-,:! 
2,156 

360 
1,245 

234 
1,634 

756 

535 
1,056 

816 
1,932 

837 
1,161 
1,09.3 

187 
3,240 

682 

501 


Marinette 
Marquette  , 
Milwaukee 
Monroe    . . . 
<  >■  onto   ,.., 

Oneida 

Outagamie  . 
Ozaukee  . . . 

Pepin    

Pierce  

Polk 

Portage   . . . 

Trite 

Racine 

Richland... 

Rock 

St.  Croix  ... 
Sauk 


Sawyer 

Shawano  

Sheboygan . . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau  . 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth  ... 
Washburn  . . . 
Washington  . 
Waukesha  ... 

Waupaca 

Waushara  . . . 
Winnebago. . . 
Wood    


Totals 

McKinley's  plurality. 


1 ,2.S1 

80, 

1,092 

i,9i.; 

1,412 

891 

2,890 

,-,.-,n 
8.970 

8,634 

2, 17.-, 

2,608 

869 

!.'•  I 

709 
1,898 
1,626 

4  13 
1,892 

250 


156 
1.877 


4,277 
L476 

8.721 
1,448 

8.462 

.".It 

758 
5,845 

2,874 
5,411 
5,466 

3.2  in 


102.707 


♦ 


Prohibition  vote,  6,849 
State,  447,417. 


Gold  Democratic,  4,554;  National  (Prohibition),  1,297;  Socialist-Labor,  1,308.     Total  vote  o| 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 


c  %* 

5  2 

U   3 


c  - 


Barnes    

Benson   

Billings 

Bottineau 

Burleigh    

Cass    

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Eddy 

Emmons    

Foster 

Grand  Forks 

Griggs    

Kidder   

La  Moure 

Logan    

McHenry 

Mcintosh 

McLean 

Mercer    

Morton   


977 

986 

227 

549 

27 

78 

389 

369 

20 

338 

729 

2,089 

3,050 

1,158 

730 

428 

587 

619 

174 

213 

.  168 

300 

138 

213 

1,893 

2,432 

360 

318 

42 

104 

176 

401 

460 

25 

70 

166 

217 

66 

336 

79 

124 

50 

125 

393 

752 

359 


Nelson  . . . 
Oliver  ... 
Pembina  . 
Pierce  . . . 
Ramsey  . 
Ransom  . 
Richland. 
Rolette... 
Sargent    . 

Stark 

Steele  ... 
Stutsman. 
Towner  . 
Traill  ... 
Walsh  ... 
Ward  ... 
Wells  ... 
Williams. 


Totals 

McKinley's  plurality . 


488 
1,807 

.379 
1,160 
831 
636 
216 
322 
578 
298 
674 
2.1.34 
19:-. 
317 


i 

572 

205 
1,678 

1.707 

584 
108 


20,421 


26,076 
5,65a 


Prohibition  vote,  340.     Total  vote  of  State,  46,8 


CONNECTICUT. 


McKinley. 


McKinley 
Plurality.       I        Plurality. 


Fairfield   .... 

Hartford   

Litchfield  .. 
Middlesex  .. 
New  Haven. . 
New  London 
Tolland  .... 
Windham 


Totals 
McKinley's  plurality 


12,468 
9,726 

3,332 
2,245 
20.212 
.3,771 
1.044 
1,927 


56,740 


22,896 
24,489 
8,895 
5,664 

30.261 
10.081 

.3.423 


110.27.3 


Prohibition  vote,  1,804;  Socialist-Labor,  1,223;  Gold  Democratic,  4,333.     rotal  wX 
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INDIANA. 


COUNTY. 

H 

— 
% 

COUNTY. 

n 

5 

>> 

>>3 

3,840 

9,909 
3,198 
1,662 

2,272 
3,800 
1,480 
2,764 

4,a-.i 
3,785 
4,482 
3,747 
1,656 
3,78r. 
3,313 
2,520 
3,678 
4,253 
3,00". 
4,986 
1,609 
3,544 
2,997 
2,844 
2,409 
3,622 
5,070 
3,334 
2,947 
2,886 
2,813 
2,36.") 
2,980 
3,188 
3,750 
3.574 
1,608 
3,080 
2,645 
1,850 

3,oas 

4,349 
3,372 
1,685 

3,418 
4,511 
2,421 

7,590 

1,613 
8,467 
3,264 
1,998 
2,154 
3,449 
726 
2,546 
4,392 

3^823 
3,607 
1,490 
3,120 
2,714 
2,848 
3,137 
7,340 
1,215 
6,150 
2,145 
3,874 
2,809 
1,760 
2,349 
3,471 
7,723 
3,434 
4,643 
2,236 
2,486 
3,409 
4,001 
4,195 
4,117 
2,670 
2,052 
3,473 
3,6136 
2,040 
2,288 
3,480 
4,342 
2,442 
4,883 
4,691 
3,103 
8,388 

1,727 
1,442 

iis 

351 
754 
218 
459 

""659 
140 
165 
665 
599 

541 

1,790 

188 

1,084 

60 

151 

'650 

327 

1,104 

795 

869 

""66 
446 

""ii2 

' " '  328 
'"3,087 

1,164 

5.% 

a°>o 

2,653 

100 
1,696 

l',(')44 
1,021 

1,007 
367 

""444 
393 
991 

190 

970 

1,465 
180 
682 

798 

Marion 

20,684 
3,523 
1,719 
3,602 
2,422 
4,183 
2,414 
1,204 
3,071 
634 
1,797 
2,070 
2,777 
2,109 
2,557 
2,026 
3,103 
1,964 
3,218 
2,677 
2,714 
2,602 
1,237 
3,828 
2,745 
1,214 
6,247 
1,674 
4,010 
1,742 
4,639 
2,816 
915 
7,132 
1,814 
7,558 
2,891 
1,100 
2,902 
2,613 
4,098 
3,728 
2,537 
2,494 

27,a51 

1^384 
3,396 
2,486 
4,353 
2,688 
1,545 
3,372 

705 
2,044 
1,751 
2,847 
2,139 
2,332 
2,852 
2,526 
1,345 
2,622 
4,674 
2,690 
2,891 

837 
3,219 
3,047 
1,289 
7,138 
2,655 
2,317 
1,637 
6,239 
2,263 
1,118 
8,068 
2,141 
8,020 
4,319 
2,045 
2,482 
2,214 
6,841 
2,212 

2^242 

585 
335 
206 

""m 

""225 

""577 
619 
596 

""24 

""466 
609 

'l05 
553 

420 

1,516 
154 
252 

6,667 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe    

Montgomery 

Morgan    

64 

170 

274 

*;        ..    

341 

Carroll    

Noble    

301 

Ohio 

247 

Owen    

Parke   

70 

n 

30 

Dearborn 

Pike 

Porter 

826 

Posey 

Pulaski    

Putnam    

Plkhart 

Randolph   

1,997 

Rush 

289 

Scott 

Shelby 

r  it 

302 

Cibson 

r    ant 

891 

Greene 

Steuben    

981 

H-imilton 

Switzerland    

Tippecanoe    

1,600 

203 

Vanderburg    . ., 

936 

327 

462 

Wabash    

1,428 

945 

2,743 

Wells    

White   

Whitley   

Totals 

304,903 

323,547 
16,644 

McKinley's  plurality 

Prohibition  vote, 
of  State,  636,243. 


3,056;  National   (Prohibition),  2,268;    Gold    Democratic,   2,146;    Socialist-Labor,    323.      Total    vote 


COLORADO. 


£ 

V 

rt 

w 

rt2 

>i  3 

« 

s 

MCL, 

42,521 

6,057 

36,464 

393 

141 

252 

135 

125 

10 

594 

198 

396 

6,046 

1,033 

5,013 

2, 60S 

141 

2,467 

104 

87 

17 

3,345 

101 

3,244 

2,388 

96 

2,292 

1,052 

139 

913 

986 

167 

819 

1,605 

139 

1,466 

677 

11 

066 

1,051 

172 

879 

1,149 

53 

1,096 

7.->l 

274 

477 

17,672 

6,251 

11,421 

4,267 

641 

3,626 

2,065 

174 

1,891 

2,534 

269 

2,26.5 

251 

12 

239 

2,268 

152 

2,116 

699 

19 

680 

1,929 

931 

998 

3,178 

300 

2,878 

155 

133 

22 

224 

252 

6,580 

263 

6,317 

2,729 

91 

2,638 

3,195 

744 

2,451 

=7-1 


Arapahoe  . . . 
Archuleta  . . . 

Baca    

Bent    

Boulder 

Chaffee  

Cheyenne . . . 
Clear  Creek. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Custer 

Delta 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Kagle 

Elbert 

HI   Paso 

Fremont    . . . 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison  . . . 
Hinsdale  ... 
Huerfano  . . . 
Jefferson    . . . 

Kiowa    

Kit  Carson  . 

Lake  

La  Plata... 
Larimv 


Las   Animas 

Lincoln    

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral    

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan    

Otero    

Ouray  

Park 

Phillips    

Pitkin  

Prowers   

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio    Grande 

Routt    

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick    

Summit    

Washington   

Weld     

Yuma    

Totals 

Bryan's  plurality 


158,948 
132,862 


1,127 
122 
231 
212 

11 

33 
182 
469 
424 

33 
151 
196 

28 

309 

1,320 

59 
176 
122 
176 

17 

87 
130 


4,370 

373 

391 

799 

812 

1,168 

1.905 

1,745 

2,159 

1,411 

139 

3,742 

243 

7,073 

404 

1,253 

995 

979 

1,520 

2,049 

86 

1,213 


3,742 
261 


Prohibition  vote,  1.717 
State,  189,679- 


National   (Prohibition), 


Socialist- Labor,  159;    Bryan   and   Watson,  2,383.     Total   vote  of 


ELECTIONS  IN   1896 


Allen 

Anderson  . .  . 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown  

Butier 

Chase 

Chautauqua  . 
Cherokee  ... 
Chevenne  . . . 

Clark 

Clav 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche . . . 

Cowley   

Crawford    . . 

Decatur 

Dickinson  . . . 
Doniphan  . . . 

Douglas 

Edwards   

Elk 

Ellis  

Ellsworth  . . . 

Finney 

Ford  . 

Franklin 

Geary 

Gove   

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood   . 

Hamilton 

H.x?p*r    

Harvey  

Haskel    

Hodgeman  . . 

Jackson 

"lefferson    

Jewell 

Johnson  

Kearney 

Kingmaa 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane    

Leavenworth 

Lincoln  

Linn    


KAW8  \-. 


Li 
1,892 

2.074 

735 

1.616 

3,067 

i    I 

e 
i 
■    - 

saa 

199 

1. 
2,129 

2.104 

. 
3.461 
4,765 
1,083 
2,:« 
1.332 
2*574 

1.470 

1,050 

994 

36.". 

643 
3.1o2 
l,i:4 

2i»4 

648 
60 

193 

re 

2,069 

216 
1,835 

1.681 

54 

224 

1,975 

2  276 

2.462 
172 

246 

191 
4,665 
1,382 

-     - 


■• 
3.326 

i  ' 
12215 

2,414 

1 

D 

1,655 
1,718 

142 

2.>:i 

584 

2.21' 1 
2,7.40 

329 

1 
460 

1.084 
■  " 
555 

- 

1,051 
279 
34.'i 
53 

ya 

121 
L833 

is- 

812 

.     -- 

m 

262 
.     >8 
-     - 
1,902 
2.313 

172 
38 

250 
3,206 

201 
4,004 

2,153 


173 

112 

- 

- 

4<H 

261 

ol2 

m 

66 

1,603 

0 

10 

--- 

411 

m 

sa 

581 

• 

43$ 

101 

1.217 

1.008 

1.17 

131 

589 

140 

98 

649 

123 

305 

9 

98 

65 

31 

528 

401 

■  | 

SB 

46 

441 

140 

405 

4 



10 

661 

595 

Logan  

Lyon 

Marion 

Marshall  . .  . 
McPherson    . 

Meade 

Miami  

Mitchell    .... 

Morris  ...... 

Morton 

Nemaha   

Neosho 

Norton 

Osage   

Osborne   .... 

Pawnee   

Phillips   

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins   .... 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Rilev 

Rooks  

Rush 

Russell 

Saline    

Scott 

Sedgwick  ... 

Seward 

Shawnee 
Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith  

Stafford 

Stanton  

Sumner 

- 
B 
Wabaunsee . . . 
Wallace    ... 
Washington  . 

Wichita' 

Wilson 

- 
Wyandotte  . . . 


Totals 

irality 


.•..276 


as 
1.443 

071 
6+-. 

- 

161 

2,017 
101 

124 
2,391 

191 
1.938 


urn 

«ii 

tm 

1481 

4fl 

408 

1  81 

. 

1 

» 


488 

438 

: 

908 

91 

4.122 

291 

H 
i 

■ 
■ 


- 


1.442 


Prohibition  vote,  2,440;   National  (Prohibition),  765;   Bryan  and  ¥ 

State,  337,01V,. 

*In  the  vote  for  Bryan  is  included  the  Democratic  vote,  126,66."',  and  the  Popnfisl 
being  identical. 


OREGON 

IT* 

£ 

>.    . 

5s 

COUNTY. 

c 

=  3 

£2                    COUNTY. 

i 

>. 

- 

s 

ss 

X 

Baker 

Benton    

Clockainas     

Clatson  

Columbia  

Coos    

Crook 

Curry 

Gilliam  

('.rant 

Harney  

Jackson 

Josephine 

Klamath    

Like   ..... 

I -ane   

Lincoln 

Prohibition  role.  919 


1,860 
999 

2,386 

1.13 

B31 

i 

573 

:ail 

2,0.*? 

470 

1,194 

881 
9 


iold  Democra 


1,079 
2,660 
1,830 
1,027 

1,104 
607 
299 

1.016 

••4'.' 

844 
346 
859 


904 

•87 

885 

188 

4'H 

32 

143 



79 

854 

an 

889 

117 

31 

885 



Linn 

Malheur  

Marion... 
Morrow 
Multnom  V- 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 
I"  mat  ilia  . . 
I'nion   ... 



Washington   

Yamhill   



McKinley's 


6>4 


1 

1 

w 

44 

11  "it: 

- 

410 

688 

US 

- 

• 

• 

- 

« 

> 

* 

46 

- 


- 


480 


ELECTIONS  IN  1896. 


MINNESOTA. 


Aitkin 

Anoka    



Beltrami   

Benton  

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth    

Broun     

Carlton 

Carver    

Cass    

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay    

Cook  

Cottonwood 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota  

Dodge    

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore    

Freeborn  

Goodhue    

Grant 

Hennepin  . . .  ^. . . . 

Houston 

Hubbard    

Isanti 

Itasca  

Jackson  

Kanabec    

Kandiyohi    

Kittson 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Lake  

Le  Sueur   

Lincoln  

Lyon 

McLeod 

Marshall    

Martin    

Prohibition  vote,  3 


213 

867 

709 

2,76-l| 

1,469 

5.56 

1,268 

271 

1,037 

437 

1,908 

107 

810 

1,066 

2,210 

911 

1,361 

1,107 

1,939 

1,179 

1,426 

739 

20,515 

991 

344 

730 

705 

1,150 

256 

1,638 

762 

932 

320 

2,003 

702 

1,351 

1,653 

1,222 

1,327 


1,553 

1,479 

202 

778 

992 

4,018 

1,807 

1,176 

1,856 

&51 

1,310 

2,558 

1,594 

81 

1,242 

1,701 

2,147 

1,900 

1,976 

3,116 

4,195 

3,400 

5,748 

1,002 

2,087 

364 
1,490 

797 
1,558 

487 
2,181 

753 
1,620 

595 
2,235 

662 
1,623 
1,595 
1,200 
1,739 


U  2 

O   3 


283 
1,254 


273 
2,121 


615 

2,009 
2,256 
2,221 
4,322 
263 
6,271 
1,096 
20 


Meeker 

Mille  Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet    

Nobles] 

Norman    

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail  

Pine 

Pipestone    

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey   

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau 

St.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherburne   

Sibley  

Stearns 

Steele   

Stevens    

Swift 

Todd 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca    

Washington    

Watonwan 

Wilkin 

Winona    

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine 


Totals 139,537     193,295 

412      McKinley's  plurality 53,758 


1,538 

456 
1,734 
1,407 
1,054 

837 
1,198 
1,304 
1,741 
4,482 

875 

919 
5,080 

688 
12,048 
1,135 
1,978 
2,002 

765 

527 
7,412 
1,706 

536 
1,251 
4,911 
1,248 

685 
1,222 
1,739 

963 
1,630 

534 
1,244 
1,558 

586 

754 
3,528 
2,172 
1,01. 


2,094 

973 
1,960 
3,379 
1,204 
1,803 
1,568 
1,382 
3,201 
3,544 
1,152 

862 
2,865 
1,773 
17,522 
1,819 
2,553 
3,483 
1,209 

287 
9,810 
1,126 
1,008 
l,82i 
2,873 
2.046 

981 
1,273 
2.043 

589 
2,530 

874 
1,902 
3,995 
1,622 

530 
3,935 
3,312 
1,578 


!;    Gold  Democratic,  2,746;    Socialist-Labor,  1,029.      Total  vote  of  State,  340,575. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


n) 

X. 

EG 

S 

Adams    

Allegheny 

Armstrong    . . 

Beaver    

Bedford, 

Berks  

Blaii    

Bradford    ..., 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron   ... 

Carbon   

Centre    

Chester 

Clarion  

I  learfield  ... 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford  

Cumberland., 
Dauphin    ... 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest    

Franklin    ... 
Fulton    

Huntingdon  . 

Indiana 

Jefferson    ... 
Juniata  


3,767 

28,782 
3,738 
3,908 
3,554 

18,0'.  19 
4,694 
4.388 
6,68.5 
4,947 
6,560 
556 
3,543 
4,460 
5,904 
3,952 
6,152 
3,051 
4,808 

6,W 

6,366 
4,071 
2,664 
8,556 
8,1.57 
805 
4,33.5 
1,228 
4,102 
2,157 
2,102 
3,402 
1,794 
11,645 


4,167 

76,691 
6,309 
6,816 
4,980 
14.318 
10,36.5 
9,422 
9,798 
6,807 


4,513 
4,870 

14,188 
3,32.5 
7,359 
3. 
3.266 
7,851 
6,164 

14,679 

13,9.52 
'-',,802 

11""' 
9,218 
1.224 
6,726 
1,< 

2.438 
4.1 

5,803 
5,479 
2,057 

18.6541 


148 

1,664 


400 
47,909 
2,571 
2,908 
1,426 


5,671 

5,034 

3,113 

1,860 

2,278 

369 

970 

410 

8,284 


1,207 


1,017 

8,313 

9,881 

138 

3,199 

1,061 

419 

2,39  i 


2,799 
3,701 
2,077 
263 
7,009 


Lancaster    

Lawrence    

Lebanon  

Lehigh..' 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean v 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe    

Montgomery 

Montour  

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry    

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter   

Schuylkill    

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna  

Tioga   

Union   

Venango  

Warren    

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland  . . 

Wyoming    

York 


*Totals 


8,145 

24,337 

2,691 

6,184 

2,751 

7,268 

9,318 

9,497 

16,867 

22,599 

7,128 

8,045 

2,777 

5,046 

5,500 

7,262 

2.022 

2,662 

2,811 

1,431 

9,9*5 

17,329 

1,694 

1,381 

10,032 

9,762 

7,159 

8,620 

2,423 

3,526 

63,323 

176,462 

1,080 

775 

1,958 

3,255 

14,552 

16,985 

1,286 

2,564 

2,234 

5,861 

1,247 

1,206 

3,292 

5,275 

2,111 

7,892 

1,105 

2,573 

4,192 

5,110 

3,048 

4,846 

7,128 

10,764 

2,408 

3,708 

10,529 

14,899 

1,885 

2,370 

12,911 

12,223 

422,054 

726,998 

3,493 

4,517 

5,732 

917 

2,269 

1,762 

1,380 

640 

7,344 

313 

270 

1,461 

1,103 

113,139 

305 

1,297 

2,433 

1,278 

3,627 

41 

1,983 

5,781 

1,468 

918 

1,798 

3,636 

1.300 

4,370 

485 

688 

Prohibition  vote   19,274  ;    Gold  Democratic 
Watson,  6,103.     Tota  1  vote  of  State,  1,194,255- 


);    National  (Prohibition),  870;    Socialist-Labor,   1,683;    Bryan  and 

■#  J?  Jhese  *°*a,s  Should  be  added  the  vote  for  the  Independent  Free  Silver  Party,  Bryan  and  Sewall  Electors,  5,071,  and 
SlS™ Ki?]eX..9tl?en?  Party'  McKinley|and  Hobart  Electors,  1,302.  Total  for  Bryan,  427,125;  total  for  McKinley, 
.2.S..KK);    McKinley's  plurality,  301,175.  C 


ELECTlONvS  IN  ]89G. 


KENTUCKY. 

COUNTY. 

1 

1  OUNTV. 

"2 

•2 

3 

c  J; 

1,345 
1,460 
1.286 
1,670 
3,006 
1,791 

615 
2,317 
2,210 
1,241 
1,206 
1,762 
1,275 
2,202 
1,168 
1,139 
1,530 
2,572 
4,304 
1,624 
1,778 
1,665 
1,061 
3,145 
2,055 

707 

360 
1,576 

621 
4,952 
•  863 
1,294 

798 

2!oi3 
1,410 
2,464 
1,414 

933 
1,171 
1.852 
4,699 
2,002 
1.142 
1,369 
1,080 
2,848 

216 
2,690 
1,951 
4,000 
2,115 
1,928 
3,470 

189 
16,707 
1,428 

975 
7,008 

795 

833 

1,612 

267 
185 

Larue   

Laurel 

J, ■:-.'» 
1,820 

087 

81 

868 

l  ,488 
1,  •;•-'-. 
1346 
8,286 

969 
2.788 

833 
1,878 
1.920 

227 
2,698 
2,965 
1,886 
1,519 

688 
1,745 

908 

rut 
1,624 
1,642 
1,700 
2,228 
1,878 
2,679 

946 
3,378 

197 
1,939 

340 
1.900 

688 
2.099 

668 

8  m; 

650 

612 
2,287 
2.524 
1,581 

969 
1,166 
1,707 
1.688 
1,267 
8.188 
3,716 
1,586 
1,190 
2,471 

862 

1,546 

1,921 
1.96C 

881 

818 
2348 

672 
2,484 

768 
8,100 
1,148 

668 

780 

2.57.-. 
2,2-  1 

781 

859 
1.766 
1,153 
1318 

1  1-1 
91ii 
2.217 
1.446 
1.159 
2358 

1386 

988 

1.585 

-2! 

2,141 
625 

3.668 
44'.' 

1,480 
787 

1368 

2,111 

S88 

596 
1350 
1,798 
1395 

418 

2366 
1,418 

1.IM 

3,130 

- 
1,665 

M 

' ' ' 128 
671 

14" 

na 

Allen 

Anderson 

1,151 

495 
2,092 
1,579 
1,900 

781 
2,578 
2,087 
1,687 
1,226 

877 
2,276 

799 

L544 

561 

5,821 

390 

685 

2,440 

1,643 

4,525 

2,032 

1,725 

1,004 

1,574 

1,154 

3,105 

952 

577 

963 

5,143 

1,935 

1,057 

2,175 

603 

396 

1,595 

1,417 

1,628 

1,874 

L802 
1,026 
1,885 
1,189 
1,705 
1,999 
2,750 
1,711 
727 
2,490 
1,517 
29,107 
1,343 
1,794 
6,165 
404 
2,237 

135 
1,175 

Lee   .. 

Barren    

914 

212 

'  1,536 

536 
398 

369 

"2,6ii 

1*234 

1,093 

""23 

2 

1,847 

717 

78 
353 

811 
537 

""'435 

3,071 
128 

""54 
963 

i',250 

404 

1,201 

980 

""85 

' ' ' *843 
391 

1,285 

' ' '  368 
846 
481 

""74 

' ' ' '759 
14 

""l',517 

582 
1,380 

""l',6i8 
664 

""533 

"l65 
1,205 

' ' ' '424 

247 

433 

"   "973 

""48 

i',328 
12,400 

819 
1,404 

Bath    

Bell 

Boone 

Bourbon 

T       •         -                              

Boyd   

I  ncrat?S  °n 

Boyle 

•j     °        

Bracken 

Breathitt    

Breckenridye 

Bullitt 

Marshall 

Butler 

Caldwell    

Campbell  

Carlisle 

Carroll    

Carter 

10 

Casey 

Christian   

Clark 

Clay    

Clinton 



Crittenden     

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson    

i  i  r 

' ' '  m 
49fl 

• 

116 

- 

- 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

241 

Floyd 

Pike 

Franklin    

'"'.''. '..', 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

664 

Grant 

4i>; 

Grayson 

Spencer    

Todd 

Hart    

Warren 

' ' "  .,- 

Whitley    .. 

Wolfe   . 

217389 

218,073 
244 

Knox 

McKinley's  plurality  .... 

Prohibition  vote,  4,770  ;  Gold  Democratic 
12  for  McKinley,  1  for  Bryan. 


,103.  iTotal  vote  of  State,  445,775.     The  electoral  vote  of  the  State  «  i-  An  ided. 


IDAHO. 


COUNTY. 

a 

a 

"3 

>>  3 

"5:3 

5  2 

O  3 

COUNTY. 

c 

0 

>>3 

e  - 

Ada 

1,531 

1,363 

851 

1,232 

1,228 

862 

1,178 

579 

599 

585 

1,526 

1,121 

851 
228 
249 
194 

59 
226 
303 
129 

29 
124 
121 
377 

r>so 

1,135 
602 

1,038 

1,169 
636 
875 
450 
570 
411 

1,405 
744 



432 
1.870 
1,066 

80S 
1,089 
1,098 

1.140 

1,760 

74 

315 

- 

~ 

- 

414 

Boise 

l.'H.: 

Custer 

• 

Totals     

1  Bryan's  plurality 

23.192 

6.324 

Idaho  

Total  vote  of  State,  29,516. 

The  proposed.constitutional  amendment  conferringfequ.il  suffrage  on  women  was  cameo,     Ws,  12,126;  ^ 


is-. 


ELECTIONS  IN  1890. 


VIRGINIA. 


0  (UNTIES  AND 

(i  riES. 


U    3 


COUNTIES   AND 
CITIES. 




Albermarle   

Alexandria  ('.unity 

Alleghany 

Amelia   

Amherst     

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath    

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt  

Brunswick 

Buchanan  

Buckingham    

Campbell  

Caroline 

Carroll    

Charles  City 

Charlotte  

Chesterfield 

Clarke    

Craig 

Culpeper   

Cumberland  v 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Elizabeth  City 

Essex 

Fairfax  

Fauquier   

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin    

Frederick 

Giles   

Gloucester    

Goochland    

Grayson 

Greene  

Greenesvillc 

Halifax- 

Hanover    

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King   George 

King   &   Queen  . .  . 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudoun   

Louisa    

Lunenburg  

Madison     

Matthews 

Mecklenburg   

Middlesex 

Montgomery    


3,113 

2.G2S 
322 
720 
66.1 

1,752 


508 

.1,08.-. 

498 

1,494 

I  ,.172 

509 

1,247 

2,115 

1,29.1 

1,528 

272 

1,458 

1,729 

1,114 

490 

1,704 

618 

54 

1,09 

573 

924 

2,109 

2,744 

848 

919 

2,305 

1,848 

993 

819 

676 

1,328 

533 

850 

3,2.11 

1,499 

2,132 

1,     " 

1,264 
261 


592 
1,073 
1,475 
2,741 
1,366 
1,045 
1.08f 

79: 
2,099 

1,317 


1,675 

1,918 

713 

1,711 


1,190 
598 

2,826 

471 
2,248 

398 
1,614 

956 

1,199 

L502 

1,673 

362 


.1,27.-. 
490 
249 

1,113 
657 
534 
741 


1,877 

1,553 
1,525 

708 
1,711 

845 


1,473 

581 

471 

2,050 

1,337 

1,817 

1,783 

489 


1,470 

1,991 

1,391 

475 

724 

444 

2,353 

680 

1,594 


1,440 

710 

391 

991 

236 

562 

348 

242 

37 

837 

M0 

120 

416 

186 

48 

419 

209 

145 

90 

920 

456 

624 

241 

591 

39 

13 

358 

346 

255 

232 

1,191 

677 

211 

594 

1,003 

216 

270 

221 

145 

48 

379 

1,181 

162 

515 

374 

64 

537 

30 

99 

198 

398 

474 

5 

750 

25 

570 

365 

353 

254 

8 

277 

Nansemond    

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  County. 

Northampton 

Northumberland   . . 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania    

Powhatan    

Prince  Edward. . . . 

Prince  George 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock  

Richmond  County 

Roanoke  

Rockbridge    

Rockingham  ...... 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah  

Smyth  

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

Stafford    

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren     

Warwick 

Washington    

Westmoreland 

AVise 

Wythe 

York 

CITIES, 
Alexandria   City  . . 

Bristol 

Buena  Vista 

Charlottesville  .... 

Danville 

Fredericksburg. . . . 

Lynchburg 

Manchester    

Newport   News 

Norfolk    City 

Petersburg 

Portsmouth 

Radford   

Richmond  City 

Roanoke 

Staunton 

Williamsburg    

Winchester 


Totals 154,985     135,; 

Bryan's  plurality 19. 


1,060 

1,183 

446 

3,475 

802 

904 

478 

957 

1,454 

1,140 

3,196 

637 

979 

394 

687 

727 

1,489 


1,484 

2,290 

3,525 

1,475 

2,206 

2,102 

1,546 

439 

903 

1,084 

609 

418 

2,525 

55 


1,230 

1,882 

223 

1,281 
384 
184 
371 

1,078 
388 

1,647 
588 
81 

1,995 
766 
769 
809 

5,160 

1,697 
556 
90 
44: 


1.073 
916 
611 
63 

2,680 
308 
157 
23 
43 


' ' '  '567 

"  "380 

55 

368 
656 

527 

413 
50 

999 

139 

ICO 

351 

455 

597 

943 

Prohibition  vote,  2,341;  Gold  Democratic,  2,127;  Socialist-Labor,  115.     Total  vote  of  State,  294,956. 


WYOMING. 


COUNTY. 

Bryan. 

McKihley. 

Bryan 
Plurality. 

McKinley 

Plurality. 

1,028 
518 

1,039 
450 

499 

441 
1,590 

317 
1,045 

916 
1,700 

296 

1,220 

538 

1 ,229 

524 

284 
1,776 

392 
877 
754 
907 
451 

20 
190 
135 

Crook    

13 

Fremont 

36 

157 

Laramie  

186 
75 

Natrona    

Sheridan   

168 
162 
793 

Sweetwater 

Unita 

Weston 

155 

Totals 

10,376 
304 

10,072 

I     

Bryan's  plurality    

::::::::.:::  1  :::::::::::: 

Prohibition  vote,  1,16;  Bryan  and  Watson,  486,     Total  vote  of  State   21070. 


OHIO. 


COUNTY. 

e 
>> 

m 

>> 

"5 

2 

.1  — 

(J    3 

COUNTY. 

d 

■2 

Adams    

3,240 
6,360 
3,418 
3,762 
3,272 
4,919 
6,392 
4,469 
8,68.5 
1,943 
3,415 
6,351 
4,656 
2,646 
6,5&3 
3,965 

87,316 

6,119 
4,1?5 
3,601 
4,600 
5,383 
2.739 

18,234 
2,422 
2,450 
1,241 
2,081 
3,220 

38,009 
5,519 
4,233 
2,235 
4,295 

3]  160 
3,617 
4,158 
3,766 
3,809 
4,048 
1,637 
3,028 
6,593 
3,107 

3,338 
4,959 
2,608 
8,557 
5,429 
2,900 
7,699 
3,170 
5,936 
2,668 
4,314 
7,667 
4,272 
4,144 
9,487 
3,340 
3,150 

42,998 
4,384 
2,414 
3,788 
9,442 
3,520 
3,357 

20,289 
3,227 
4,247 
2,807 
5,296 
4,&37 

57,749 
5,591 
4,266 
3,151 
2,558 
4,106 
2,746 
1,286 
5,008 
4,439 
6,186 

3,'745 
5,408 
5,560 
4,722 

i,4oi 

810 

""2,(U9 

Y,299 
2,749 

""384 

625 

2,738 

1,735 
1,771 

1,763 
1,737 

4i4 

2,331 

' ' ' '286 
1,03$ 

98 

4,796 

2,157 

'"  1,307 

"  "725 

899 

1,316 

l',498 
2,954 

5,677 

187 

4,842 

6i2 

2,055 

805 

1,897 

1,566 

3,215 

1,117 

19,740 

72 

33 

916 

""269 

""850 
673 

2,377 

""2,108 
2,380 

""l,6i.5 

l  0 

18,684 
4,000 

2.5  18 

2,521 

5,844 

4.157 
15,456 
2,854 
2,498 
6,844 
2.806 
8,250 
8,625 
4,071 
4,158 
2,188 
3,949 
3,229 
5.27D 
6,284 
4,960 
5,069 
8,6 15 

11,261 

7,988 
3,7.50 
6,858 
2.716 
3,871 
1,812 
2.775 
5,1411 
5,578 
3,509 
6,582 
3,424 

1,991 
6,1151 
2,001 

2.5.  ;i 

2y50fl 

2,188 

8,998 
8,870 
2,229 

Allen  

1 .111  is  

Madison  

Mahoning  

Marion 

Ashtabula 

Athens   

Auglaize    

Belmont    

Brown     

Butler 

Carroll    

Champaign  

Clark 

Clermont  

1 1 

- 

Clinton   

Columbiana 

Noble    

Ottawa 

Darke 

Pike 

• 
m 

71 

5.115 

5,493 

12.111 

7,848 

8,476 

2,035 
4,371' 
5,949 
4,869 
3,191 
7,290 
2,874 

1,119 

-MB 

' ' '  623 

""i'.-jii 

i',060 

Fairfield    

Fulton    

Gallia' 

U847 

- 
801 

Wood    

-  - 

Totals 

McKinley's  plurality 

478,947 

530,141 

56,194 

1 

Logan    

1 

Prohibition  vote,  5,068;    National  (Prohibition), 
Labor,  1,167.    Total  vote  of  State,  1,017,511. 


,716;  Gold  Democratic,  1,8-57;   Bryan    and  VI  -  <ialist- 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany  

Allegany   

Broom     

Cattaraugua 

Cuyuga  

Chautauqua 

Chemung  

Chenango 

Clinton  

Columbia 

Cortland    

Delaware 

Dutchess   

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton  and  Hamiltor 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison  

Monroe 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 


17.836 
3,889 
5,468 
6,0S6 
5,851 
6,583 
5,251 
3,968 
3,073 
4,378 
2,576 
4,451 
6,640 

30,184 
1,759 
2,490 
3,854 
3,003 
3,691 
5.1)22 
6,643 

76,908 
3,041 
4,104 
8,587 

17,157 

135^610 

6,433 

10.972 
13,709 


22,: 

7,079 

io,ir,ii 

9,33' 

10,024 
14.325 


6,005 
6,6.54 
4,989 
7,790 

12.12; 

45,612 
5,356 
6,118 
7,704 
6,190 
4,541) 
8,096 

11,411 
109,1:1.5 
4,461 
5,461 
7,588 

26,288 

7,082 

156.359 

8,626 

18,855 

25,032 


,  129 
,190 
,162 

,25 1 
,178 

.742 
.675 
.370 
.932 
.276 
,:!63 
,3.3.) 
,487 
.428 
.51  '7 
.628 
.850 
.187 
849 
.074 
.768 
.232 

,420 

.357 
.001 
,181 

.3.20 

.719 
,193 

.883 

.323 


Ontario  

Orange 

Orleans   

Oswego  

Otsego 

Putnam  

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond   

Rockland  

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  

Schoharie  

Schuyler 

Seneca  

Steuben    

Suffolk 

Sullivan   

Tioga   

Tompkins  

Ulster    

Warren 

Washington    

Wayne] 

Westchester  

Wyoming    

Yates 

Totals  

McKinley's  plurality 


5,483 

8.975 
2,990 
6,401 

.5.823 
1.027 
11,995 
13.127 
4,458 
8,004 
5,750 

3.712 
4.201 
1,620 
3.219 
7.974 

•  v  ., 

3.515 

8      8 

3.244 
4,257 

11.770 

2,090 


7,506 

14.086 
4,664 

11.411 

8,161 

18,694 
17.221 
6.170 

1"  287 

4,903 

12.858 

88 

4.849 

11,100 

8 


.5.111 

L.6T4 

5.010 


5.51 1 


.V,  1.5 13     -      -  - 


Prohibition  vote,  16,075;    Socialist-Labor,  17,731  ;    Gold  Democratic,  18.972.     Total- 


IS  I 


ELECTIONS  IN  1896. 


TENNESSEE. 


COUNTY. 


Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton  

Bledsoe  

Blount    

Bradley 

Campbell •• 

Cannon  

Carroll   

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clayi   

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett    i 

Cumberland 

Davidson  

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer    

Fayette 

Fentress    

Franklin    -. 

Gibson    

Giles    

Grainger    

Greene   

Grundy  

Hamblen   

Hamilton 

Hancock    

Hardeman    

Hardin   

Hawkins    

Haywood  

Henderson    

Henry 

Hickman   

Houston     

Humphreys 

Jackson  

James 

Jefferson  ! 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake  

Lauderdale  

Prohibition  vote,  3 


745 
2,575 
1,364 

478 

070 

1,057 

571 
1,276 

2,000 

445 

1,165 

010 
1,152 

836 

980 
1,801 
1,655 

418 
7,374 

977 
1,626 
1,038 
2,.'!  18 
2,355 

207 
2,502 
3,008 
3,031 

1,001 

2,726 
991 

1,033 

3,664 

456 

2,129 

1,329 

1,723 

2.:«3 

1,316 

2,076 

1,523 

879 

1,507 

1,728 

32- 

88 

224 

4,006 

811 

2,072 


2,224 
2,151 


785 

2,652 


2,577 
2,700 

496 

607 
2,230 

548 
2,5S2 

630 
1,166 

800 
5,720 

890 
1,633 

841 

868 
1,316 

798 

834 
1,055 
2,372 
1,863, 
3,577 

286 
1,506 
4, 
1,400 

1,42; 

2,165 
2,824 
624 
2,009 
1,473 


465 
754 
647 
V 

1,683 

6,243 

126 


1,479 

424 

595 

307 

1,682 

668 

1,618 

498 

487 

•  •  •  •  •  • • 

2,255 

303 

1,078 

288 

1,602 

1,252 

489 

382 

1,654 

87 

7 

1,097 

1,450 

1,039 

501 

1  668 

1,953 

1,559 

862 

851 

705 

473 

804 

1,034 

702 

836 

1,101 

1,739 

693 

1,503 

535 

536 

1,042 

974 

320 

1,757 

1,459 

2,237 

685 

1,363 

Lawrence    . . . 

Lewis  

Lincoln    

Loudon    

Macon 

McMinn   .... 
McNairy 

Madison  

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs    

Monroe     .... 
Montgomery 

Moore   

Morgan    

Obion    

Overton    .... 

Perry     

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam    

Rhea 

Roane  

Robertson  .. 
Rutherford  . . 

Scott 

Sequatchie  . . 

Sevier    

Shelby 

Smith    

Stewart 

Sullivan   

Sumner  '.... 

Tipton 

Trousdale    . . 

Unicoi 

Union    

Van  Buren  . . 

Warren    

Washington 

Wayne 

AVeakley 

White   

Williamson 
Wilson 


Totals 

Bryan's  plurality 


1,376 
311 


1,460 

3,480 

1,320 

2,526 

2,930 

712 

1,569 

2,734 

890 

452 

3,529 

1,485 


749 

1,720 

1,118 

803 

2,918 

3,034 

209 

386 

428 

5,734 

2,414 

1/ 

2,512 

3,019 

2,119 

747 


419 

2,009 
1,660 
734 
3,756 
1,752 
2,935 
3,434 


1,203 

204 

992 

1,447 

1,324 

2,2a5 

1,463 

1,024 

1,801 

849 

2,537 

641 

1,634 

2,934 

78 

1,140 

1,147 

761 

572 

544 

94; 

1,09; 

1,324 

3,026 

1 

2,203 

1,691 

241 
3,376 
5,122 
1,064 

648 
1,914 
1,215 
1 

313 

804 
1,1 

140 

842 
2,807 
1,505 
2.003 

617 

lv 

1,' 


173 

107 

2,194 


2,456 

i',677 

71 


812 


1,533 
831 


612 
1,350 
972 
598 
1,804 
225 
434 


279 
1,257 


1,753 
1,135 
1,654 
1,866 


162,843    148,773 
14,070 


Gold  Democratic,  1,951 ;  Bryan  and  Watson,  4,525.     Total  vote  of  State,  321,190. 


NEVADA. 


COUNTY. 

« 

COUNTY. 

M 

3 

c"5 

"2 -3 

5  2" 

O  3 

153 
180 
942 
384 
533 
715 
479 
813 
450 

47 
175 
127 

22 
98 
36 
30 
113 

106 
5 
815 
315 
511 
617 
443 
783 
337 

Nye   

215 

550 

1,075 

1,010 

303 

12 
284 
372 
513 

40 

203 
266 
703 
497 
263 

Ormsby    

Storey  

Washoe 

Elko    

7,802 
5,864 

1,938 

Bryan's  plurality 

Bryan  and  Watson  vote,  575.     Total  vote  of  state,  10,315. 


DELAWARE. 


COUNTY. 

Bryan. 

McKinley. 

Bryan 
Plurality. 

McKinley 
Plurality. 

3,157 
9,362 
3,890 

3,567 
12,263 
4,542 

410 

2,901 
652 

16,409 

20,372 
3.963 

McKinley's  plurality 

Prohibition  vote,  467  ;  Gold  Democratic,  969.    Total  vote  of  State,  38,217. 


KIvKCTlONS  IN  L896 


Adams    

Antelope    

Banner  

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte.. .. . 

Boyd  

Brown 

Buffalo   

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry    

Cheyenne  

Clay    

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes    

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge    

Douglas 

Dundy    

Fillmore    

Franklin    

Frontier 

Furnas    

Gage  

Garfield 

Gosper   

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall     ., 

Hamilton 

Harlan- 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt    

Hooker , 

Howard 

Jefferson    

Johnson 


NEBRASKA. 


2,0.% 

1,260 

130 

60 

1,381 

570 

656 

320 

2,424 

1,249 

2,262 

2,46» 

1 

693 

507 

1,747 

1,424 

1,7.57 

2,492 

934 

943 

1,427 

28 

1,29 

2,!)S2 

11,739 

284 

1,73' 

1,092 

1,023 

1,48; 

2,706 

224 

690 

101 

780 

1,842 

1,564 

1,1.52 

284 

488 

1,432 

40 

1,289 

1,512 

1,245 


1,7(18 
988 
173 
86 

1,099 
441 
500 


1,83, 

1,608 

1,28c 

2,6:;: 

1,041 

244 

60 

43 

1,69 

90. 

1,31: 

1,484 


832 

1,128 

301 

934 

4. 

12..326 

27 

1,66 

82 

773 

1,148 

3,633 

148 

419 


1,9 

],3.SII 

836 


1,661 
1,408 


474 
22 
86 
68 
56 
.519 
44 
1,008 
315 
111 
299 


5,56 

30 

,596' 


Kearney 

Keith    

Keya  Paha.. 

Kimball  .... 

Knox     

Lancaster  . . 

Lincoln    

Logan  

Loup 

Madison 

McPherson  . . 

Merrick 

Nance 

Nemaha  . . . . 

Nui  kolls . 

Otoe 

Pawnee    

I'-erkins    

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte   

Polk 

Red  Willow 
Richardson. . 

Rock 

Saline   

farpy  

Saunders  .... 
Scott's  Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan  .... 

Sherman 

Sioux     

Stanton    .... 

Thayer 

Thomas  .... 
Thurston .... 

Valley 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster  

Wheeler  

York 


Totals 115,999 

Bryan's  plurality 14,985 


b 

X 

«•-. 

at- 

1,IH1 

287 

297 

1,590 
0,881 

I  358 

127 

1.3.3 

1,713 

I. 

1,011 

966 
1,929 
1,356 
2,549 
1,164 

284 
1,186 

961 
2,191 
1,311.3 
1,011 

2,012 
1.188 

2,713 

244 

1,874 

860 

3'I6 

831 

1,36.3 

80 

71 

890 

1,489 

1,108 

1,346 

170 

1,800 


97 

l.oi 

1.M7M 
7» 
116 

979 

71 
1,449 
1,137 

1,486 

166 
978 
884 

1,3; 

Mil 

989 

2,291 

84 
2,088 

>;:! 

2,121 

230 

1,688 

.733 
43: 

65> 

1,558 
S3 

692 

1,597 

995 

1,1.37 

!»7 

1,919 


219 

III     .. 


.".If 
It 

IV, 

1.51 

173 


Prohibition    vote,   1,243;   National    (Prohibitic 
of  State,  221,988. 


1),    797;    Gold    Democratic,  2.SS5 ;    Socialist-Labor, 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora    

Beadle    

Bonhomme 

Brookings 

Brown  

Brule 

Buffalo    

Butte  

Campbell  

Charlesmix  

Clark 

Clay  

Codington 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk 

Grand 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Hughes 

Hutchinson  

Hyde 

Prohibition  vote,  992 


1,284 

1,867 
664 
79 
286 
369 
593 
815 

1,062 
7.57 
575 
733 

1,2*50 
668 
380 
520 
556 

894 
559 
576 
657 
222 
456 
121 


93.' 

1,172 

l,f  " 

1,620 

442 

68 

222 

449 

698 

696 

1,241 

1,037 

433 

616 

1,171 

698 

533 

365 


433 

1,02.3 
702 
441 
420 
443 

1,413 
221 


92 

273 

99 

247 

222 

11 

64 

80 

10.5 

119 

179 

280 

142 

117 

59 

30 

1.53 

34 

195 

129 

143 

115 

2:57 

221 

957 

100 

Jerauld 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lawrence    

Lincoln    

Lyman 

Marshall 

McCook  

McPherson 

Meade 

Miner   

Minnehaha 

Moody 

Pennington    

Potior    

Roberts    

Sanborn   

Spink    

Sully 

Stanley 

Turner 

Union    

Walworth    

Yankton  

Unorganized   counties 

Totals  

Bryan's  plurality 


1,051 
999 

1,893 

ra 

891 

1,04' 

704 

1,013 

1,029 

SS8 

949 

501 

1,139 

m 

147 
1.490 

110 


9.VI 

2,198 
1,516 

114 
,V»4 

" 
58 

•:.  129 

590 

1,198 

962 

97 

1.612 

1,424 

117 


29 
81 
84 


Total  vote  of  State,  82,724. 


■I8« 


SUMMARY  OF  PRESIDENT  ELECTION. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


COUNTY. 

pq 

"3 

P3  3h 

"55 

COUNTY. 

(3 

"2 

*5 

4% 
731 
923 
950 
615 
&32 
792 
747 
567 
511 
508 
832 
620 
347 

1,315 
688 
841 
380 
265 
448 
344 
234 

1,598 
941 
97 

711 

794 

624 

693 

764 

1,279 

1,651 

683 

929 

1,092 

316 

814 

174 
21 
57 
164 
113 
117 
33 
79 
70 
54 
15 

34 
83 
63 
72 
59 
17 

""26 
48 
17 

144 
74 
29 
32 

181 
20 
55 
35 
72 

129 
98 

175 
91 
40 

""134 
13 

322 
710 
866 
786 
502 
215 
759 
668 
497 
457 
493 
825 
586 
264 

1,252 
616 
782 
263 
265 
428 
296 
217 

1,454 

68 
850 
530 
774 
569 
658 

1,150 
1,553 
508 
838 
1,052 
316 
755 

Madison 

746 
658 

1,263 

1,509 
931 
793 

1,031 
681 
757 

1,085 
234 
367 

1,285 
742 
909 
170 

1,014 
734 
189 
578 
945 
448 
760 
984 
933 
811 
174 

1,108 
849 
•     608 
583 
655 
528 
520 

1,052 

1,057 

66 
228 
72 
71 
23 

9 
12 

27 
78 
34 
30 

120 
64 
59 
40 
76 
24 
22 
53 
1 
24 
23 
76 

103 
67 
62 

114 

183 
98 
30 

127 
36 
32 
73 
24 

680 
430 

1,191 

1,438 
908 
786 

1,022 
669 
730 

1,007 
200 
337 

1,165 
678 
850 
130 
938 
710 
167 
525 
944 
424 
737 
908 
830 
744 
112 
994 
666 
510 
553 
528 
492 
488 
979 

1,023 

'  .  •l,"s   

Marion : 

'}  L  • r "    

Marshall 

',      . 

Monroe    

i,    '  

Montgomery 

'         

.' .. 

^:'1  )°.j   

Noxubee  

...  •  ,      ' 

cnicKas.  w    

..,!  •,  l 

Pearl  River    

Pike 

■  '■•  h  '  "  " 

..  '■    . 

11  .>^    l-r 

r       Hin" 

Scott 

Green  5 

Simpson 

Smith    

Hinds 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo  

Itawamba « .  . 

Union  

Warren    

Washington 

Wayne 

I  ee 

1  eflnre 

Totals 

55,934 
51,107 

4,827 

Lowndes  

801 

Bryan's  plurality 

Prohibition  vote,  390;    Bryan  and  Watson,  7,320 ;    Gold    Democratic,  1,021.      Total  vote  of  State,  69,492. 


Summary  of  president  Blection, 


*  VERMONT. 

Bryan 10,179 

McKinley 51,127 

McKinley's  plurality 40,948 

Prohibition  vote 733 

Gold  Democratic 1,331 

Bryan  and  Watson 461 

Total  vote  of  State 63,831 

*MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bryan 105,711 

McKinley 278,976 

McKinley's  plurality 173,265 

Prohibition  vote 2,998 

Socialist-Labor 2,114 

Total  vote  of  State 389,799 

*NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Bryan 21,271 

McKinley 57,444 

McKinley's  plurality 36,173 

Prohibition  vote 776 

National  Prohibition 49 

Gold-Democratic 3,420 

Bryan  and  Watson 379 

Socialist-Labor 228 


^LOUISIANA. 

Bryan 77,175 

McKinley 22,037 

Bryan's  plurality 55,138 

Gold-Democratic  vote 1,834 


Total  vote  of  State — 101,046 

*WASHINGTON. 

Bryan.- 51,646 

McKinley 39,153 

Bryan's  plurality 1*2,493 

Prohibition  vote 968 

Gold-Democratic 1,668 

Total  vote  of  State 93,435 

*SORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bryan 174,488 

McKinley 155,222 

Bryan's  plurality 19,266 

Prohibition  vote -._        635 

Gold-Democratic 578 


Total  vote  of  State 83,567 

*UTAH. 

Bryan 67,053 

McKinley    -      I3,86t 

Bryan's  plurality 53,192 

Total  vote  of  State 80,914  Total  vote  of  State 538,400 

*Notk.— Where  tabulated  returns  are  not  given  in  preceding  tables  the  vote  by  counties  was 

not  obtainable— almost  all  figures  are  official.    Where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  official 

figures  the  very  best  unofficial  estimates  have  been  used. 


Total  vote  of  State 330,923 

*TEXAS. 

Bryan 368,299 

McKinley 164,886 

Bryan's  plurality 203,413 

Prohibition  vote 185 

Gold-Democratic  vote 5,030 
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ELECTION  RETURNS—  Continued. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Bryan 144,766 

McKinley 146,588 

McKinley's  plurality ],822 

Prohibition  vote '2,573 


Total  vote  of  State. 


2y;{<)27 


♦MONTANA. 

Bryan 

McKinley    -.  

Bryan's  plurality 


Total  vote  of  State. 


88,190 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Bryan  .     92,927 

McKinley 104,414 

McKinley's  plurality 11,487 

Prohibition  vote 1,203 

Gold-Democratic 077 


Total  voteof  State . 199,221 


vibe  ffiit£*#ittb  Conovess. 

Begins  March  4,  1897,  and  Ends  March   4,  1899. 

SENATE. 

President,  Garrett  A.  Hobart,  of  Nkw  Jkkskv. 


Ten 

Exp 
1901. 
1903. 


1901 
1903 


1899 
1903 


1901 
1903 


1899. 
1903 


1899 
1901 


1899. 
1903. 


1901. 
1903. 


1901. 
1903. 


1901. 
1903. 


1899. 
1903. 


1901. 

1903. 


1901 
1903 


ns  ALABAMA. 

ire.         Senators.  P.  O.  Address. 

..John  T.  Morgan,  D Selma. 

..A  Democrat  to  succeed  J.  L.  Rugh. 

ARKANSAS. 

..James  H.  Berry,  D.  Bentonville. 

..A  Democrat  to" succeed  J.  K.  Jones. 

CALIFORNIA. 

..Stephen  M.  White,  D Los  Angeles. 

..A  Republican  to  succeed  G.  C.  Perkins. 

COLORADO. 

..Edw.  O.  Woleott,  S.  R Denver. 

..A  Fusionist  to  succeed  H.  M.  Teller. 

CONNECTICUT. 

..Joseph  R.  Hawley,  R Hartford. 

.-A  Republican  to  succeed  O.  H.  Piatt. 

DELAWARE. 

..Geo.  Gray,  D Wilmington. 

..A  Democrat  to  fill  vacancy. 

FLORIDA. 

.Samuel  Pasco,  D.- Monticello. 

.A  Democrat  to  succeed  W.  Call. 

GEORGIA. 

.A.  O.  Bacon,  D Macon. 

-A  Democrat  to  succeed  J.  B.  Gordon. 

IDAHO. 

.Geo.  L.  Shoup,  S.  R Salmon. 

-Fusionist  to  succeed  F..  T.  Dubois. 

ILLINOIS. 

.Shelby  M.  Cullom,  R Springfield. 

.A  Republican  to  succeed  J.  M.  Palmer. 

INDIANA. 

.David  Turpie,  D Indianapolis. 

.A  Republican  to  succeed  D.  W.  Voorbees 

IOWA. 

John  R.  Gear,  R Burlington. 

.A  Republican  to  succeed  W.  B.  Allison. 

KANSAS. 

..Lucian  Baker,  R Leavenworth. 

..A  Fusionist  to  succeed  W.  A.  Peffer. 


Terms  KENTUCKY. 

Expire.        Senators.  P.  O.  Addret 

l90l-.Wm.  Lindsay,  D Frankfort. 

1903--Doublful. 

LOUISIANA. 

lnoi-.Donelson  Oaffery,  I> NewOrleant 

1903-.A  Democrat  to  succeed  N.O,  Klanch.tr 


MAINE. 

1899..Eus;ene  Hale,  K Ellsworth. 

1901_.\Vm.  P.  Frye,  R Lewiston. 

MARYLAND. 

]S99--Artbur  P.  Gorman,  I) Laurel. 

IviOo.-A  Republican  to  succeed  C.  H.  Gibson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1899..Henry  C.  Lodge,  R Nahanr. 

1901-.Geo.  F.  Hoar,  R Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

1899..Julius  C.  Burrows,  R Kalaina/.o... 

1901.. James  McMillan,  R, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

1899-.Cnshman  K.  Davis,  R St.  Paul. 

1901— Knute  Nelson,  R Alexandria. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

lS99-.James  Z.  George.  D Oarrollton. 

1901— Ed w.  C.  Walthall,  D—  -  Grenada. 

MISSOURI 

1899— Francis  M.  Cockrell,  D— Warrensborg. 

1903..A  Democrat  to  succeed  Geo.  *  ■  ■  ■ 

MONTANA. 

lS99-.Lee  Mantle,  B Butte. 

1901— Thomas  11.  Carter,  R Helena. 

NEBRASKA. 

1899--Wm.  V.  Allen,  P Madison. 

1901— John  M.  Thurston,  R Omaha. 

NEVADA. 

1S99— Wm.  M.  Stewart, P —  Virginia  City. 

1903— A  Fusionist  to  BUCceed  John  l*.  Jones. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1901— Wm.  E.  Chandler.  R Concord. 

1903— A  Republican  to  succeed  John  H.  vial. 
linger. 


4SS 
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SENATE—  Continued, 

Terms  NEW  JERSEY. 

Expire.        Senators.  P.  0.  Address 


1899— James  Smith,  Jr.,  D Newark. 

1901- Wm.  J.  Bewail,  It Camden. 

NEW  YORK. 

1699— Edw.  Murphy,  Jr.,  D Troy. 

1903— A  Republican  to  succeed  D.  B.  Hill. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1901— Marion  Butler,  P Elliott. 

1903— A  Democrat  to  succeed  Peter  Pritchard. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

1899— Wm.  N.  Roach,  D Larrimore. 

1903— A  Republican  to  succeed  H.  C.  Hans- 
brouga. 

OHIO. 

1899— John  Sherman Mansfield. 

1903— A  Republican  to  succeed  C.  S.  Bn.ce. 

OREGON. 

1901-George  W.  McBride,  R St.  Helen's. 

1903.-A  Republican  to  succeed  J.  H.  Mitchell. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1899— Matthew  S.  Quay,  R Beaver. 

1903..  A  Republican  to*  succeed  J.  D.  Cameron. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1899-Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  R Providence. 

1901— G.  Peabody  Wetmore,  R.  Newport. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1901-B.  R.  Tillman,  P Trenton. 

1903..A  Democrat  to  succeed  J.  L.  M.  Irby. 


Terras  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Expire.        Senators.  P.  O.  Address. 


1901— R.  F.  Pettigrew,  S.  R Sioux  Falls. 

1903-.A  Fusionist  to  succeed  J.  H.  Kyle. 

TENNESSEE. 

1899— Wm.  B.  Bate,  D Nashville. 

1901— Isham  G.  Harris,  1) Memphis. 

TEXAS. 

1899— Roger  Q.  Mills,  D Corsicana. 

1901-Horace  Chilton,  D Tyler. 

UTAH. 

1899— Frank  J.  Cannon,  S.  R Ogden. 

1901— A  Fusionist  to  succeed  Arthur  Brown. 

VERMONT. 

1899— Redfield  Proctor,  R Proctor. 

1903.. A  Republican  to  succeed  J.  S.  Morrill. 

VIRGINIA. 

1899— John  W.  Daniel,  D Lynchburg. 

1901— Thos.  S.  Martin,  D Scottville. 

WASHINGTON. 

1899— John  L.  Wilson,  R Spokane. 

1903. .A  Fusionist  to  succeed  W.  O.  Squire. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1899-. Charles  J.  Faulkner,  D.— Martinsburg. 
1901-Stephen  B.  Elkins,  R Elkins. 

WISCONSIN. 

1899— John  L.  Mitchell,  D Milwaukee. 

1903. .A  Republican  to  succeed  W.  L.  Vilas. 

WYOMING. 

1899-Clarence  D.  Clark,  R -Evanston. 

1901— Francis  E.  Warren,  R Cheyenne. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


ALABAMA. 
Dist.  Representative.  Politics. 

1... G.  W.  Taylor Dem. 

2 Jesse  F.  Stallings Dem. 

3 Henry  D.  Clayton .Dem. 

4 T.  S.  Plowman JDem. 

fi Willis  Brewer Dem. 

(i John  Bankhead Dem. 

7 M.  W.  Howard Pop. 

8 Joseph   Wheeler Dem. 

9    Oscar  W.  Underwood Dem. 

ARKANSAS. 

1 .P.  D.  McCullough,  Jr Dem. 

2 John  S.  Little Dem. 

3 Thos.  C.  McRae Dem. 

4 Wm.  L.  Terry Dem. 

5     Hugh  A.  Dinsmore Dem. 

0 S.  lirundage Dem. 

CALIFORNIA. 

1 John  A.  Barham Rep. 

2 Marion  De  Vries Dem. 

H Samuel  G.  Hilborn Rep. 

4 James  G.  Maguire Dem. 

—  Eugene  F.  Loud Kep. 

fi    C.  A.  Barlow Pop. 

7 .. -W.  W.  Bowers Rep. 

COLORADO. 

] John  F.  Shafrolh S.-D. 

2 John  C.  Bell S.-D. 

CONNECTICUT. 
1 E.  Stevens  Henry Rep. 

2     N.  D.  Sperry Rep. 

3  — Chas.  A.  Russell Rep. 

4 E.  J.  Hill Rep. 

DELAWARE. 
At  Large. 
L.  Irving  Handy Dem. 


FLORIDA. 
Dist.  Representative.  Politics. 

1 Stephen  N.  Sparkman Dem. 

2 R.  W.  Davis Dem. 

GEORGIA. 

1 Rufus  E.  Lester Dem. 

2 Jas.  M.  Griggs Dem. 

3 E.  B.Lewis Dem. 

4 W.  C.  Adamson Dem. 

5 L.  F.  Livingston Dem. 

G Charles  L.  Bartlett Dem. 

7 John  W.  Maddox Dem. 

H W.  M.  Howard Dem. 

9 F.  C.  Tate Dem. 

10 W.  H.  Fleming Dem. 

11 W.  G.  Brantley Dem. 

IDAHO. 
At  Large. 

James  Gunn S.  D. 

ILLINOIS. 

1 James  R.  Mann Rep. 

2 Wm.  Lorimer Rep. 

3 Hugh  It.  Belknap Rep. 

4 D.  W.  Mills Rep. 

5 Geo.  F.  White Rep. 

G Edw.  D.T)ooke Rep. 

7 Geo.  E.  Foss Kep. 

8 Albert  J.  Hopkins Rep. 

9 Robert  R.  Hitt Rep. 

10 Geo.  W.  Prince Rep. 

11 AValter  Reeves Rep. 

12 Joseph  G.  Cannon Rep. 

13 Vespasian  Warner Rep. 

14 Joseph  V.  Graft" Rep. 

15 B.  F.  Marsh Rep. 

l<> W.  II.  Hinrichsen Dem. 

17 J.  A.  Connolly Rep. 

18 Thos.  M.  Jett Dem. 

19 Andrew  J.  Hunter Dem. 

20 James  R.  Campbell Dem. 

21 Jehu  Baker Pop. 

22 George  W.  Smith Rep. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES Conflwued. 


INDIANA. 
Dist.  Representatives.  Politics. 

1 James  A.  Hemenwav Hep. 

2 Robert  Miens ....  __Dem. 

3 VV.  T.  Zenor Dem. 

4 VV".  S.  Hol man Dem. 

5 George  VV.  Faris Rep. 

f> Henry  U.  Johnson Hep. 

7 Jesse  Overstreet Rep. 

8 Charles  I.  Henrv Rep. 

9 Charles  B.  Landis Liep. 

10 E.  D.  Crumpacker lie)). 

11 Geo.  W.  Steele Rep. 

12 James  M.  Robinson Dem. 

13--. L.  W.  Royse Rep. 

IOWA. 

1 Samuel  M.  Clark—. Rep. 

2 Geo.  M.  Curtis Rep. 

3 D.  B.  Henderson Rep. 

4 Thomas  Updegraff Hep. 

5 Robert  G.  Cousins Rep. 

fi John  F.  Lacy Rep. 

7 J.  A.  T.Hull Rep. 

8  Wm.  P.  Hepburn  —    Rep. 

9 A.  L.  Hager Rep. 

10 J.  P.  Dolliver Kep. 

11 George  D.  Perkins Rep. 

KANSAS. 

1 Case  Broderiek Rep. 

2 N.  S.  Peters Dem. 

3 E.  R.Ridgley Pop. 

4 Chas.  Curtis Rep. 

5 VV.  D.  Vincent Pop. 

H --N.  B.  MeCormick Pop. 

7 Jerry  Simpson Pop. 

At  Large,  J.  D.  Botkin Dem. 

KENTUCKY. 

1 Charles  K.  Wheeler Dem. 

2 John  D.  Clardy Dem. 

3 John  S.  Rhea Dem. 

4 David  H.  Smith Dem. 

5 Walter  Evans Rep. 

6 Albert  S.  Berry Dem. 

7 P>an  E.  Settle Dem. 

8 Geo.  M.  Davidson Rep. 

9 Samuel  J.  Pugh Rep. 

10 T.  T.  Fitzpatrick Dem. 

11 David  G.  Colsou Rep. 

LOUISIANA. 

1 Adolph  Meyer Dem. 

2 Robert  C.  Davey Dem. 

3 Robert  Broussard Dem. 

4 H.  W.  Ogden Dem. 

5 Alex  Benoit Pop. 

6 SamueL  M.  Robertson Dein. 

MAINE. 

1 Thos.  B.  Reed Rep. 

2 Nelson  Dinglev,  Jr Rep. 

3 8eth  L.  Milliken Rep. 

4 Charles  A.  Boutelle Rep. 

MARYLAND. 

1 -----  Isaac  A.  Barber Rep. 

2 Wm.  B.  Parker Rep. 

3 William  S.  Booze Hep. 

4 Wm.  VV.  Mclntire Rep. 

5 Sydnev  E.  Mudd Rep. 

6™ John  McDonald Rep. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1 Ashley  B.Wright Ren. 

2 F.  H.  Gillett Rep. 

3 Joseph  H.  Walker Hep. 

4 Geo.  W.  Wevmouth Rep. 

5 William  S.  Knox Kep. 

C Wm.  H.  Moody Rep. 


MA88A0HU8ETT! — Cvntimutd' 

Dist.            Representative*.  /'<//</», « 

7 William  K.  Barret!  H.  i, 

8 Samuel  VV.  McCall  Ren 

9         —John  V.  Fitzgerald  Dem. 

in        -.-s.  j.  Barrowa  .  Rep. 

n Charles  P.  Spraguo  Rep. 

12 w.  0.  Lovering  Kep. 

L3- John  Shnpkius. ...Rep. 


MICHIGAN. 

]--..   ...John  B.  Corliss  Rep. 

2 -George  Spaulding.  .  Rep. 

3         ...Albert  M.  Todd  -       Dem 

4 B.  L.  Hamilton  Rep. 

5 -William  A.  Smith    ..  Rep. 

G Samuel  W.  8mith.  Rep. 

7 Horace  G.  Snover 

8 Ferdinand  Bracket' 

!t Roswell  P.  Bishop Ren 

10 R.  O.  Crump Rep. 

11 William  8.  Mesick  i:<  ,,. 

12 Carlos  D.  Sheldon ...Hep. 

MINNESOTA. 

l James  A.  Tawney  Rep. 

2 James  T.  McClearv  .Hep, 

3 Joel  Heatwole Rep. 

4 F.C.Stevens Rep. 

a r.oren  Fletcher .    .Hep. 

6 Page  Morris.. Rep. 

7 Frank  A.  Eddy Rep. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
1 John  M.  Allen .   Bern. 

2 W.  V.  Sullivan Dem. 

3 Thos.  C.  Catchings .Dem. 

4 A.  F.  Fox I),  in. 

5 John  S.  Williams  .  ..  Dem. 

fi Q.  W.  F.  Love Dem. 

7 Patrick  Henry .Dem. 

MISSOURI. 

1 Richard  P.Giles  ..  Dem. 

'2 Robert  N.  Bodine Dem. 

3 A.  M.  Dockery ..        Dem. 

4 Charles  F.  Cochran  Dem. 

5 William  s.  Cowherd  Dem. 

o David  A.  DeArmoud.         Dem. 

7 James  A.  Coonev  -  ..—  Dem. 

8 Richard  P.  Bland Dem. 

9 Champ  Clark Dem. 

10 Richard Bartholdt  -      -.-Hep. 

11 Charles  F.  Jov Hep. 

12 Charles  E.  Pearee -.Hep. 

13 Edward  Robb Dem. 

]1 W.  D.  Yandiver ...    Dem. 

15 M.  E.  Benton Dem. 

MONTANA. 
At  Large-Charles  S.  Hartman  ...  S..D 
NEBRASKA. 

1 Jesse  B.  Strode Rep. 

2 David  H.  Mercer Hep. 

3 Samuel  Maxwell    ...  Dem. 

4 William  L.  Stark....   Dem. 

5 R.  D.  Sutherland Dem. 

6 vv.  s.  Green Dem. 

NEVADA. 

At  Large -F.  G.  Newlands —    — -    D. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

I ...OjTUS  A.  Siillownv  Hep. 

2 Frank  G.  Clarke."- B 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1 Henry  C.  Londenslager. 

2 John  J.  Gardner..    .    Rep. 

3 Benjamin  F.  Howell Rep. 
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NEW  JERSEY—  Continued. 
THst.  Representative.  Politics. 

i      _  ...Manlon  Pitney — .-.Hep. 

5 .James  P.  Stewart Rep. 

6 Richard  W .  Parker Rep. 

7  -.Thomas  McEwan.Jr Rep. 

8 Charles  N.  Fowler Rep. 

NEW  YORK. 

1 Joseph  M.  Belford Rep. 

2  J).  M.  Hurley Rep. 

8 F.  H.  Wilson Rep. 

4 Israel  F.  Fischer Rep. 

5 Charles  G.  Bennett Rep. 

ti  ..James  R.  Howe Rep. 

7 John  G.  H.  Vehslage Dem. 

8 John  M.  Mitchell ...Rep. 

9 Thomas  J.  Bradley Dem. 

10 .Amos  J.  Cummings Dem. 

11 Wm.  Sulzer Dem. 

]2 George  B  MeClellan Dem. 

13 Richard  C.  Shannon Rep. 

14 L.E.  Quigg Rep. 

15 Philip  B.  Low Rep. 

16 William  L.  Ward Rep. 

17 B.  B.  .Udell,  Jr Rep. 

18 John  H.  Ketcham Rep. 

19 A.  V.  S.  Cochran Rep. 

20 George  N.Southwick Rep. 

21   David  T.  Wilbur Rep. 

22 Luciari  L.Littauer Rep. 

23 W.  T.  Foote,  Jr Rep. 

24 Charles  A.  Chickering Rep. 

25 James  S.  Sherman Rep. 

26 George  W.Ray Rep. 

27 James  J.  Belden Rep. 

28 SerenoE.  Payne Rep. 

'29 Charles  W.  Gillett Rep. 

.30 James  W.  Wadsworth Rep. 

31 .-.Henry  C.  Brewster Rep. 

32 R.  B.  Mahany Rep. 

33 D.  S.  Alexander Rep. 

34 Warren  B.  Hooker Rep. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


.Harry  Skinner Pop. 

.George  H.  White Rep. 

.Frank  Thompson Dem. 

William  F.  Stroud Pop. 

-W.  W.  Kitchin Dem. 

Charles  H.Martin Pop. 

.Samuel  J.  Pemberton Dem. 

R.  Z.  Linney Rep. 

-Richmond  Pearson-- Rep. 


NORTH  DAKOTA. 
At  Large,  M.  N.  Johnson Rep. 

OHIO. 

i    William  B.  Shattuek Rep. 

2 Jacob  H.  Bromwell Rep. 

3 Robert  M.  Nevin Rep. 

4 George  A.  Marshall Dem. 

5 David  Meekison Dem. 

6 -.Seth  Brown Rep. 

7 Walter  L.  Weaver Rep. 

8 Archibald  Lybrund Rep. 

9 James  H.  Southard Rep. 

10 Lueian  J.  Fenton Hep. 

11 Charles  H.  Grosvenor.-.   Rep. 

12 J.  J.  Lentz Dem. 

13 James  A.  Norton Dem. 

14....         Winlield  S.  Kerr Rep. 

15 [I.e.  VanVoorhis Rep. 

16 Lorenzo  Danford Rep. 

17 .J.  A.  McDowell .  Deni 

18  -Robert  W.  Taylor .       Rep' 

19  -8.  A.  North  way Ren 

20 Clifton  B.  Beach .Ren. 

21 —  T.  E.  Burton Rep. 


OREGON. 
Dist.  Representative.  Politics. 

1 Thomas  H.  Tongue Rep. 

2 William  B.  Ellis Rep. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  Large,  Galusha  A.  Grow Rep. 

"  Samuel  A.  Davenport.-. Rep. 

1 Henry  H.  Bingham Rep. 

2 Robert  Adams,  Jr Rep. 

3 Wm.  McAleer Dem. 

4 James  Rankin  Young Rep. 

5 — A.C.  Harmer Rep. 

6 Thomas  S.  Butler Rep. 

7 Irving  P.  Wagner Rep. 

8 William  S.  Kilpatrick Rep. 

9 Daniel  Ermentrout Dem. 

10 Marriott  Brosius Rep. 

11 Wm.  Connell Rep. 

12 Morgan  B.  Williams Rep. 

13 Chas.  N.  Brunner Rep. 

14 M.  E.  Olmstead Rep. 

15 James  H.  Codding Rep. 

16 Horace  B.  Packer Rep. 

17 Monroe  H.  Kulp Rep. 

18 Thaddeus  M.  Mahone Rep. 

19 G.  J.  Benner Dem. 

20 Josiah  D.  Hicks Rep. 

21 E.  E.  Robbins Rep. 

22 John  Dalzell Rep, 

23 Wm.  A.  Stone Rep. 

24 .--.Ernest  F.  Acheson Rep. 

25 James  J.  Davidson Rep. 

26 J.  C.  Sturtevant Rep. 

27 Charles  W.  Stone Rep. 

28 William  C.  Arnold Rep. 

RHGDE  ISLAND. 

1 Melville  Bull Rep. 

2 A.  B.  Capron Rep. 

SUUTH  CARULINA. 

1 ...William  Elliott Dem. 

2 W.  Jasper  Talbert Dem. 

3 Asbury  C.Lattimer Dem. 

4 Stanyame  Wilson Dem. 

5 Thomas  J.  Strait Dem. 

6 John  L.  McLaurin Dem. 

7 J.  William  Stokes Dem. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


At  Large. 


TENNESSEE. 

1 Walter  P.  Brownlow Rep. 

2 Henry  R.  Gibson Rep. 

3 John  A.  Moon Dem. 

4 Benton  McMillan Dem. 

5 J.  D.  Richardson Dem. 

6 J.  W.  Gaines Dem. 

7 Nicholas  N.  Cox Dem. 

8 T.  W.  Sims Dem. 

9 Rice  A.  Pierce Dem. 

10 E.  W.  Carmack ,.Dem. 

TEXAS. 

1 Thomas  H.  Ball Dem. 

2  S.  B.  Cooper Dem. 

3 R.  C.  DeGratfenried Dem. 

4 John  W.  Crawford Dem. 

5 J.W.Bailey Dem. 

6 R.  E.  Burke Dent. 

7 R.  L.  Henry Dem. 

8 S.  W.  T.  Lanham Dem. 

9 Joseph  D.  Sayers Dem. 

10 R.  B.  Hawley Rep. 

11 Rudolph  Kleburg Dem. 

12 J.  L.  Slayden Dem. 

13.. John  H.  Stephens ..Dem. 
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UTAH. 
Dist.            Representative.               Politics. 
At  Large.  William  II.  King Dem. 

VERMONT. 

1 II.  Henrv  Power  * Rep. 

2 William  \V.  Grout Hep. 

VIRGINIA. 

1 William  A.  Jones Don. 

2 William  A.  Young Dem. 

3 John  B.  Lamb Dem. 

4 Sydney  P.  Epes Dem. 

5 Claud  A.  Swanson Dem. 

6 Peter  J.  Otey Dem. 

7 James  Hay Dem. 

8 J.  F.  Rixey..- Dem. 

9 lames  A.  Walker Kep. 

10 Jacob  Yost Rep. 

WASHINGTON. 

At  Large-TY.  C.  Jones Dem. 

At  Large-Hamilton  Lewis Dem. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Dist.  Re.presentata  <■.  J'o/itt'.; 

l B.  II,  Dovener.  Rep. 

•2 A.  <;.  Dayton  Rep. 

3 Charles  P.  Dorr  l 

4 Warren  Miller.  Kep. 

WISCON8IN. 

1  _-.. Henry  A.  Cooper Rep. 

2 Edward  Saurheriug.  Rep. 

3 J.  W.  Babcock....  Rep. 

4- Theobold  Otjen ..   Rep. 

5 S.  S.  Harney.- Rep. 

6 J.  II,  Davidson.  Rep. 

7 Michael  Griffin Rep. 

8 Edward  S.  Minor.. Rep. 

9 Alexander  Stewart Rep. 

10 ...John  J.Jenkins Rep. 

WYOMING. 

At  Large- J.  E.  Osborne .Dem. 


popular  Dote  for  president,  1896. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arkansas  .. -. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dele  ware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 
Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina.-. 
South  Dakota  — 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVirginia---- 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  . 


McKinley.  j     Bryan. 


54,737 

37,512 
146,588 

26,271 
110,297 

20,452 

11,389 

20,191 
6,324 
607.130 
323,719 
289,293 
158,541 
218,171 

22,012 

80,421 
136,978 
279,976 
293,327 
193,501 
4,730 
304,940 

10,490 

101,064 

1,939 

57.444 
221,367 
819,838 
155.222 

26,336 
527,945 

48.711 
728,300 

37.437 
9,313 

40,802 
148.773 
164,886 

13,861 

50.991 
135,388 

39,153 
104,414 
269,135 

10,072 


131,219 

110,103 

144,166 

161,269 

56,740 

16,615 

32,213 

94,232 

23,192 

466,703 

305,771 

223,741 

171.810 

217,890 

77,096 

34,504 

104.745 

105,711 

237,251 

139,626 

63,457 

363,652 

43,680 

115,999 

8.377 

21,650 

113,675 

551,513 

174.488 

20,689 

47S.547 

46.739 

427,127 

14.495 

58,801 

40,930 

168,176 

368,299 

67,053 

10,607 

154,985 

51,646 

92,927 

165,528 

10,855 


Palmer.      Levering. 


6,464 
893 


4,836 

956 

1,778 

2,708 


6,390 
2.146 
4.519 
1,209 
5,114 
1,810 
1,864 
2,507 
11,749 
6,930 
3,202 
1,021 
2,355 

2~797~ 


8.420 

6,373 

1 8,972 

578 


1,831 

974 

11,000 

1,166 
824 


1,961 

5,080 

1,329 
2.127 
1,668 
677 
4,584 


,107,980        6,509,056 


132,056 


2,147 

889 

2,573 

1.717 

1,806 

602 

8C8 


Mat.li.it. 


181 
9,796 
3,056 
3,192 
2,851 
4J81 


1,571 

5,928 

4,968 

4.848 

390 

3.169 

l.i;-; 


776 
5,614 

16.075 

356 
5,060 

19.274 
1,160 


188 

738 

2.841 

a 

7,509 


127.174 


I*  i 


1,14'i 


2,114 


610 


17.78.1 


- 
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McKinley's  plurality   598,924. 

The  figures  are  unofficial  in  some  unimportant  eases. 
that  for  Bryan  and  Watson  are  combined. 


The  vote  for  P.ryan  and  Sew  all  and 


492  STATE  AND  TERKITOKIAL  GOVERNORS. 


State  anfc  ^Territorial  (Bovernors. 

Elected  in  1896. 

Alabama — Joseph  F.  Johnston,  Democrat. 
Arizona — Louis  C.  Hughes,  Democrat. 
Arkansas — Daniel  W.  Jones,  Democrat. 
California — James  H.  Budd,  Democrat. 
Colorado — Alva  Adams,  Fusion  (free  silver). 
Connecticut — Lorrin  A.  Cooke,  Republican. 
Delaware — E.  W.  Tunnell,  Democrat. 
Florida — Henry  L.  Mitchell,  Democrat. 
Georgia— William  Y.  Atkinson,  Democrat. 
Idaho — Frank  Steunenberg,  Fusion  (free  silver). 
Illinois — John  R.  Tanner,  Republican. 
Indiana — James  A.  Mount,  Republican. 
Iowa — Francis  M.  Drake,  Republican. 
Kansas— J.  W.  Leddy,  Populist. 
Kentucky — William  O.  Bradley,  Republican. 
Louisiana — Murphy  J.  Foster,  Democrat. 
Maine — Llewellyn  Powers,  Republican. 
Maryland — Lloyd  Lowndes,  Republican. 
Massachusetts — Roger  Wolcott,  Republican. 
Michigan — Hazen  S.  Pingree,  Republican. 
Minnesota — D.  M.  Clongh,  Republican. 
Mississippi — A.  J.  McLaurin,  Democrat. 
Missouri — Lon  V.  Stephens,  Democrat. 
Montana — Robert  Smith,  Democrat-Populist. 
Nebraska — Silas  Holcomh,  Democrat-Populist. 
.Nevada — John  E.  Jones,  Fusion  (free  silver). 
New  Hampshire — George  A.  Ramsdell,  Republican. 
New  Jersey — Charles  A.  Busiel,  Republican. 
New  Mexico — William  T.  Thornton,  Democrat. 
New  York — Frank  S.  Black,  Republican. 

North  Carolina Russell,  Republican. 

North  Dakota — F.  A.  Brigg,  Republican. 
Ohio — A.  S.  Bushnell,  Republican. 
Oklahoma — William  C.  Renfrew,  Democrat. 
Oregon — William  B.  Lord,  Republican. 
Pennsylvania — Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Republican. 
Rhode  Island — Charles  W.  Lippitt,  Republican. 
South  Carolina— W.  H.  Ellerbee,  Democrat. 
South  Dakota — Andrew  Lee,  Democrat. 
Tennessee — Robert  Taylor,  Democrat. 
Texas — C.  A.  Culberson,  Democrat. 
Utah — Ileber  M.  Wells,  Republican. 
Vermont— Josiah  Grout,  Republican. 
Virginia — Charles  O'Ferrall,  Democrat.   • 
Washington— John  R.  Rogers,  Democrat-Populist. 
West  Virginia — G.  W.  Atkinson,  Republican. 
Wisconsin— Edward  Schofield,  Republican. 
Wyoming — W.  A.  Richards,  Republican. 


RATES  OF  POSTAGE.  40l 


IRates  of  postage. 

First-class  Matter.— Letters,  matter  wholly  or   In  part   in  writing,  drawings  and  matter 

which  is  sealed  against  inspection,  are  first-class,  and  subject  to  the  rule  of  2  cents  for  each  0 
or  fraction  thereof.  Local  drop  letters  are  at  the  same  rate.  Postal  cards  haying  writing  OJ 
face  other  than  the  address,  or  anything  attached  to  either  side,  are  subject  toflrst-cll 

Second-class  Matter.— Newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  as  frequently  as  four  I 
year  and  regularly  entered  at  local  post-offices.    When  mailed  by  publishers,  the  m 
per  pound;  when  sent  by  others,  1  cent  for  each  four  ounces. 

Third-class  Matter.— This  embraces  circulars,  books,  photographs,  proof-sheets,  and,  when 
manuscript  accompanies  them,  corrected  proof-sheets;  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  seeds,  roots  and 
plants,  and  newspapers  not  entitled  to  admission  as  second-class.  The  rate  charged  is  1  cent  for 
each  two  ounces. 

Fourth-class.— This  class  contains  labels,  patterns,  cards,  merchandise,  models,  or>-,  and 
other  matter  which  is  not  liable  to  destroy  or  damage  the  contents  of  the  mail  sack-.     I: 
1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

Registry  Rates.— First,  third  and  fourth-class  matter  may  be  registered  at  an  expenst 
cents  each  package,  in  addition  to  regular  postage.    Letters  can  be  registered  by  a  fee  of  8  a 
in  addition  to  regular  postage. 

Money  Orders. 

Rates.— Not  exceeding  $2X0,  3  cents;  over  $2.50  and  not  exceeding  $5,  5  cents;  over  $"> 
and  not  exceeding  $10,8  cents;  over  $10  and  not  exceeding  $15,  10  cents;  over  #15  and  not 
exceeding  $30,  15  cents;  over  $30  and  not  exceeding  $40,  20  cents.  From  $40  to  &100  an 
additional  fee  of  5  cents  for  every  $10. 

Foreign  Postage  Rates. 

The  countries  not  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  and  the  rate  on  letters  for  each  half- 
ounce,  are:   Africa,  except  Egypt;  Liberia;  Congo,  British,  French,  Spanish  and  Portuj 
colonies  in;  the  territories  of  Southwest  Africa  and  of  Togo;  Western  Africa  (German  Prol 
orates);  Tunis;  and  the  European  post-offices  in  Morocco,  Abyssinia  and  Madagascar,  5  <• 
Ascension,  5  cents;   Cape  Colony,  5  cents;    China,  5  cents;  Comoro  Islands,  5  cents;  Mada- 
gascar  (except  French    stations)  5  cents;   Morocco    (except    Spanish    possessions),  5  cent;-: 
Orange  Free  State,  5  cents;  Friendly  Islands,  Raratonga  Islands  and  Savage  Islands  via 
Zealand,  5  cents.    The  rate  on  newspapers  to  above  countries  is  1  cent  per  2  oz. 

All  countries  except  the  above  are  included  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  within  which 
(except  to  Canada  and  Mexico)  the  rates  are  as  follows:  Letters  per  half-ounce,  5  cents;  postal 
cards,  each  2  cents;  newspapers  and  other  printed  matter,  per  2  oz.,  1  cent,  commercial  papers 
and  samples  of  merchandise,  same  as  "printed  matter,"  except  that  the  lowest  charge  on  any 
package  of  commercial  papers  is  5  cents,  and  on  any  package  of  merchandise,  2  cents.  Reg- 
istration fee,  8  cents. 

The  rates  to  Canada  are:  Letters,  per  ounce,  2  cents;  postal  cards,  each.  1  cent;  news- 
papers., per4oz.,  1  cent;  merchandise  and  samples  of  merchandise  (limit  of  weight.  4  lbs.)  per 
1  oz.,  1  cent;  commercial  papers  same  as  to  other  countries  of  the  Postal  Union.  Registration 
fee,  8  cents. 

The  rates  to  Mexico  on  letters,  newspapers  and  printed  matter  are  same  as  in  the  United 
States.    Samples  are  1  cent  per  each  2  oz. 

Samples  of  merchandise  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  countries  of  the  Postal  Union  must  conform 
to  the  following  conditions:  They  must  be  placed  in  bags,  boxes  or  removable,  envelopes  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  easy  inspection;  they  must  not  have  any  salable  value,  nor  bear 
any  manuscript  other  than  name  or  profession  of  sender,  the  address  of  the  addressee,  a  n 
facturer's  or  trademark,  numbers,  prices  and  indications  relating  to  the  weight  or  >i.v  of 
quantity  to  be  disposed  of,  and  words  which  are  necessary  to  precisely  indicate  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  merchandise;  they  must  not  exceed  250  grams  in  weight  (S".t  as.)  or  the  io.:< 
dimensions:  Thirty  centimeters  (12  in.)  in  length,  20  centimeters  (S  in.)  in  breadth,  and  10 
centimeters  (4  in.)  in  depth;  except  that  when  in  the  form  of  rolls,  packages  of  samples  may 
measure  not  to  exceed  30  centimeters  (12  in.)  in  length,  15  centimeters  (6  in.)  in  diameter. 

By  special  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Italy,  Egypt,  Austria-Hungary,  Hawaii,  and  the  B) 
colonies  except  Canada,  India  and  the  Australian  colonies,  packets  of  samples  of  merehai 
up  to  350  grams  (12  oz.)  in  weight  are  admissible  to  the  mails  between  the  United   States  and 
the  countries  named. 


j.,1  THE  "BLAND-ALLISON"  COINAGE  ACT. 


Ube  "JBlanfc^llison"  Coinage  HcU 

Introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Bland,  and  passed  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  November  5,  1879.     (A  Free  Coinage  Act.) 

Amended  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  February  15,  1878.  (Changing  free 
coinage  provision  to  purchase  of  $2,000,000  a  month.) 

Amendments  concurred  in  by  the  House,  February  21st. 

Vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  February  2Sth. 

Passed  over  the  veto  by  both  House  and  Senate,  February  28th. 

An  Act  to  Authorize  the  Coinage  of  the  Standard  Silver  Dollar,  and  to  Bestore  its 
Legal  Tender  Character: — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  there  shall  be  coined,  at  the 
several  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  dollars  of  the  weight  of  four  hundred 
and  twelve  and  a  half  grains  Troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  act  of 
January  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  thirty-seven,  on  which  shall  be  the 
devices  and  superscriptions  provided  by  said  act;  which  coins  together  with  all 
silver  dollars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like  weight  and  fineness, 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and 
private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  And  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase,  from  time  to 
time,  silver  bullion,  at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  two  million  dollars 
worth  per  month,  nor  more  than  four  million  dollars  worth  per  month,  and  cause 
the  same  to  be  coined  monthly,  as  fast  as  so  purchased,  into  such  dollars;  and  a  sum 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  act  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  And  any  gain  or 
seignorage  arising  from  this  coinage  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  as  provided  under  existing  laws  relative  to  the  subsidiary  coinage: 
Provided,  That  the  amount  of  money  at  any  one  time  invested  in  such  silver 
bullion,  exclusive  of  such  resulting  coin,  shall  not  exceed  five  million  dollars: 
And,  provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  payment  in  silver  of  certifiates  of  deposit  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
section  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Sec.  2. — That  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  President 
shall  invite  the  governments  of  the  countries  composing  the  Latin  Union,  so- 
called,  and  of  such  other  European  nations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  join 
the  United  States  in  a  conference  to  adopt  a  common  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  internationally,  the  use  of  bi-metallic  money, 
and  securing  fixity  of  relative  value  between  those  metals;  such  conference  to  be 
held  at  such  place,  in  Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  at  such  time  within  six  months, 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  executives  of  the  governments  joining  in 
the  same,  whenever  the  governments  so  invited,  or  any  three  of  them,  shall  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  unite  in  the  same. 

The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point three  commissioners,  who  shall  attend  such  conference  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  report  the  doings  thereof  to  the  President,  who  shall 
transmit  the  same  to  Congress. 

Said  commissioners  shall  receive  the  sum  of  two  thousand,  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  such  compensation  and  expenses  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  holder  of  the  coin  authorized  by  this  act  may  deposit 
the  same  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
sums  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  receive  therefor  certificates  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars  each,  corresponding  with  the  denominations  of  the  United  States 
notes.  The  coin  deposited  for  or  representing  the  certificates  shall  be  retained 
in  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  same  on  demand.  Said  certificates  shall 
be  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  and,  when  so  received, 
may  be  reissued. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 


LEGAL  HOLIDAYS. 


Xeoal  Iboltoass. 


January  l.— New  Year's  Day:  In  all  the 
States,  except  Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi, New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island. 

January  8.— anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans  :  In  Louisiana. 

January  19.— Lee's  Birthday:  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana. 

February  12.— Lincoln's  Birthday:  In 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Washington  (State). 

February  22.— Washington's  Birthday: 
In  all  the  States,  except  Arkansas,  Iowa  and 
Mississippi. 

March  2.— Anniversary  of  Texan  Inde- 
pendence :  In  Texas. 

March  4.— Firemen's  Anniversary:  In 
New  Orleans,  La. 

April  19.— Patriots'  Day:  In  Massachu- 
setts. 

April  21.— Anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto:  In  Texas. 

April  26.— Memorial,  Day:  :in  Alabama, 
Florida  and  Georgia. 

May  10.— Memorial  Day:  In  North  Car- 
olina. 

May  20.— Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: In  North  Carolina. 

May  30. — Decoration  Day':  In  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Wisconsin, 
Washington  and  Wyoming. 


Junk  ,v-.Ji;i  i  i.itso.N  Davis'  Bibthdai    In 

Florida  and  Alabama. 
Jtitl    1.— INDEPENDENT    !  >  •  .       In    all    the 

Stales. 

July  24.— Pioneers'  Day:  In  Utah. 
August  16.— Bennikgto*  Battle  iui    tn 

Vermont. 

September  9.— Admission    l>\>       I 
ifornia. 

September  12.— Labor  Dai  :  In  Florida. 

October  15.— Lincolm  i>.w:  in 
cut. 

October  31.— Admission  Dat:  InN< 

November  1.— all  Saints'  Day:  In  Lou- 
isiana. 

Thanksgiving    Day.— Last    Thursday    in 
November;  observed  in  all  the  States,  u 
not  statutory  in  some. 

December 25.— Christmas  Day:  In  all  the 
States. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holiday.'- in 
all  the  States  which  designate  them  as  BUCh. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  legal  holiday  in  Col< 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming,  the  day  being  set  by  the  I 
ernor;  in  Texas,  February  22;  in  Nebraska, 
April  22;  Montana,  third  Tuesday  in  April; 
Utah,  first  Saturday  in  April;  Khode  Island, 
first  Friday  in  Mav,and  Idaho,  on  Friday  alter 
May  1. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock,  noon,  i-  a 
legal  holiday  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  and  the  cities  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  June  1  to 
September  30  in  New  Castle  County,  Del.,  and 
Denver,  Col.;  and  by  a  recent  law  all  banks  in 
Missouri  close  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  Satur- 
day. 


Zo  Clean  1bair  jBrusbes. 

Ammonia  and  water  have  long  been  regarded  the  staple  cleansing  fluids 
for  hair  brushes.  But  this  treatment,  though  satisfactory  enough  as  far  as 
cleaning  is  concerned,  is  ruinous  to  the  bristles,  softening  and  eventually  de- 
stroying them.  A  better  method  is  to  rub  them  in  dry  Indian  meal  until  the  oil 
and  dust  are  completely  removed  from  the  brush. 


Geometrical  proportion. 

Various  problems  have  been  based  on  the  rapid  increase  of  the  last  number 
in  a  series  of  geometrical  proportion.     A  man"  offers  to  sell  a  horse  for  what  a 
farthing  will  increase  to  if  multiplied  by  two,  and  the  product  doubled  bin 
sively  for  every  nail,  24  in  all,  in  the  horse's  shoes.    The  twenty-fourth  term  of 
a  geometrical  proportion  with  a  ratio  of  2,   and  whose  first  term  is  unit 
8,388,608.     A  pound  sterling  contains  9G0  farthings,  so  that  the  horse  would  poet 
over  873  pounds,  or  over  $4,000.     A  cent  treated  as  the  basis  for  a  similar  calcu- 
lation gives,  at  the  end  of  30  days,  over  five  millions  of  dollars.     Y\  Q  give  below 
the  series,  numbering  also  each  term.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  at 
is  slow.    Thus  eio-ht  davs  are  needed  before  the  amount  increases  so  as  to  exceed 
a  dollar.     To  find  the  sum  of  any  numbering  of  terms,  the  last  one  must  be  mul- 
tiplied by  two,  and  one  must  be  subtracted  from  the  product. 
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406  INTEKNAL  KEVENUE  KECEIPTS. 


School  Statistics  anfc  CbilD  Xabor* 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Illinois  Factory  Inspectors  there  are  in 
the  State,  chiefly  in  Chicago,  8,130  children  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
shops  and  factories.  In  Chicago  there  are  also  6,887  children  under  fourteen 
who  are  not  in  school,  most  of  them  presumably  in  stores  aud  offices,  others  on 
the  street,  milking  a  total  of  15,000  children  under  sixteen  who  are  not  at  school. 

Taking  one  year's  child-growth  in  Chicago,  Prof.  Haskins  finds  that  10,060 
left  school  during  the  primary  course,  12,129  during  the  grammar  course,  and 
2,780  during  the  High  School  course,  in  all  24,968  out  of  a  total  of  25,787,  or 
97  per  cent. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  places  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  (five  to  eighteen  years)  in  the  United  States  at 
19,582,491;  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled,  15,083,630,  leaving  4,508,861  who 
are  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  is  139.9  days,  average  for  each  pupil  89.6  days,  making  an  average 
utilization  for  school  purposes  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  for  each  pupil 
actually  in  school. 

Internal  IRevenue  IReceipts, 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Kevenue  shows  that  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,1896,  the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  internal  revenue  aggre- 
gated $146,830,615,  an  increase  of  $3,584,537  over  the  receipts  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  expense  approximated  $4,044,351,  and  the  percentage  of  cost  of 
collection  will  be  2.70,  a  reduction  of  .18,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

From  spirits  the  receipts  were  $80,670,070,  an  increase  of  $807,443.  The  larg- 
est item  of  increase  under  this  head  was  from  fruit  spirits,  the  receipts,  $1,584,879, 
being  $488,863  in  excess  of  last  year.  Ketail  liquor  taxes  increased  by  $221,106, 
rectifiers' taxes  $49,458,  and  the  wholesale  liquor  dealers' special  taxes  $46,243. 
The  only  decreases  noted  were  trifling. 

Tobacco  brought  in  a  revenue  of  $30,711,629,  or  $1,006,721  more  than  was  de- 
rived from  this  source  in  the  preceding  year.  This  was  a  general  increase  in  all 
the  items  under  this  head,  the  largest  being  in  cigarettes  under  three  pounds  per 
1,000,  where  the  receipts  were  $2,021,195,  or  $357,493  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  brought  in  $15,220,028,  $323,849  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Cigars  and  cheroots  over  three  pounds  per  1,000  realized 
$12,713,267,  an  increase  of  $221,800,  and  snuff  afforded  a  revenue  of  $752,915,  an 
increase  of  $103,027. 

From  fermented  liquors  there  was  derived  taxes  aggregating  $33,784,235,  or 
$2,143,617  more  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Ale,  beers  and  similar  liquors 
brought  in  $33,139,141,  au  increase  of  $2,094,826. 

There  was  a  falling  off  of  $189,778  in  the  taxes  realized  from  oleomargarine, 
the  revenue  from  which  amounted  to  $1,219,432.  The  decrease  was  general  in 
all  the  items  under  this  head,  the  largest  item  being  $112,817  in  the  direct  tax  on 
oleomargarine,  while  retail  dealers'  taxes  shrunk  $57,215  and  wholesale  dealers' 
$26,520. 

The  miscellaneous  receipts  diminished  $182,600  during  the  year,  the  largest 
item  being  $122,548  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  playing  cards,  which  were 
only  $259,853. 

During  the  past  year  67,039,910  gallons  of  spirits  distilled  from  other  mate- 
rials than  fruit  were  withdrawn  for  consumption,  a  decrease  of  7,413,129  gallons, 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Cigarettes  to  the  number  of  4,042,391,640 
were  drawn  out,  which  was  714,987,860  more  than  were  consumed  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  number  of  cigars  and  cheroots  withdrawn  were 
4,237,755,943,  an  increase  of  73,783,503.  Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  was 
taken  out  to  the  amount  of  253,667,137  pounds,  an  increase  of  5,397,499  pounds. 

Illinois  returned  more  internal  revenue  taxes  than  any  other  State,  the  total 
collections  there  being  $31,973,133.  New  York  came  next  in  order  with 
$21,620,470.  Kentucky  stood  third  with  $14,903,110.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
were  close  together  with  $11 ,947,724  and  $11,145,548,  respectively.  Indiana  had 
$7,693,154;  Missouri,  $6,959,915;  Maryland,  $5,968,895,  and  Wisconsin,  $5,012,077. 
None  of  the  remaining  States  reached  the  5,000,000  mark  in  the  returns. 
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New  Rumely  Separators, 
Wind  Straw  Stackers, 
Automatic  Straw  Stackers, 
Self  Feeders,  Weighers 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


And  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
First-Class  Threshing  Rig. 


M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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Qeeds  :£™k:  Qeeds 

^  J  VEGETABLE   ^  y 

Do  You  Own  a  Farm?  ,p  SQ  HERE  ARE  THRfiF 

Have  You  a  Garden?  ^i^ 

Do  You  Grow  Flowers?     *"    G00D  REAS0NS  F0R 


Have  You  a  Lawn?  SOWING —  — 

..PLANT'S  SEEDS.. 

3)11*01 — The  only  test  of  seed  value  is  experience. 

SCCOUO — Fifty  years'  experience  as  seedsmen  entitle  us  to  your 
confidence. 

vTuirO — You  can't  afford  to  risk  a  lost  crop  with  seed  of  doubtful 
quality. 

...WE    OFFER    TO... 

.  .  .  FARM  ERS— Clovers,  Timothy,  Millet,  Seed  Corns,  Seed  Wheats,  Potatoes 
and  all  kinds  of  Grains,  Grasses,  etc.,  etc. 

GARDENERS — Vegetable  seeds  of  select  varieties  for  hot-bed    and   open- 
ground  use,  also  Garden  Cultivators  and  Drills,  Tools,  In- 
secticides, etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

.  ..  FAMILIES— Vegetable   and   Flower   Seeds,  Bulbs,    Tools,    Insecticides. 
and  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  containing  valuable  instruc- 
tions for  sowing  and  cultivating  Vegetable  and  Flower  Si 

HOW  TO  GET     Jf  y°u  cannot  buy  them  of  your  local  merchant,  send  for 

our  handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue,  "All  About  Seeds 

THEM.  That  Grow,"  free  to  any  address,  post-paid. 


ALFRED  PLANT,   President.  FRED.  S.  PLANT,  Secy  &  Genl  Mgr. 

GEO.  URQUHART,  Vice-Pres.  J.  P.  HELFENSTEIN,  Treasurer. 

Plant  Seed  Company, 

(ESTABLISHED   1845O 

Office  and  Wholesale  Department,  =  802  and  804  N.  Main  Street, 
Retail  Department,  =  814  N.  Fourth  Street, 

** ST.    LOUIS. 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST 


For 
First 
Class 


THRESHERS,  CLOVER  HULLERS, 
PLAIN  AND  TRACTION  ENGINES, 
COMPOUND  ENGINES, 
FIRE  BOX  AND  TUBULAR  BOILERS, 
SAW  AND  PICKET  MILLS. 


ADDRESS 


The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Machinery  Co. 

No.  345  NORTH  MAIN  STREET, 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  5.  A. 


Largest  and 
Best  Equipped 
Shops  i. 
World.. 


in  the 


Write  for  Catalogue,  which  is  free,  and  mention  this  Almanav 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION! 


READ 

CAREFULLY. 


7IYTIITH  the  aid  of  ALOE'S  CELEBRATED  TEL=    [ 

^^  ESCOPES  you  can  clearly  distinguish  the 
mountains  in  the  moon,  Jupiter's  moons  and  Sat- 
urn's rings,  and  view  the  country  for  over  fifty 
miles  around.    Thousands  in  use. 

PRICES  : 
$5.00,  $10.00  and  $15.00. 


Write  for  special  telescope  catalogue.     Recom- 
mended by  the  publishers  of  this  Almanac. 


Aneroid  Barometer. 


TO1 


HTHtheaid 
of  this  in- 
strument you  are 
warned  of  any 
approaching 
change  in  the 
weather.  This 
barometer  is  es- 
pecially valuable 
to  farmers,  who 
are  warned  in 
time  to  save  their 
crops  from  utter 
ruin,  thereby 
saving  many  a 
weary  day's  la- 
bor. The  barom- 
eter is  a  solid 
brass  instrument 
encased  in  pol- 
ished wood,  five 
inches  in  diam- 
eter. This  is  the 
best  instrument 
in  the  country  for  the  money.  Thousands  of  tes- 
timonials on  file  regarding  this  valuable  instru- 
ment.   Price,  only  $4.00. 


Aloe's 
Household  Microscope. 

Height,  6  inches. 
Magnifying  power,  50  diameters 

"7THIS  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  little  mi- 
croscopes that  has  ever 
been  brought  before  the 
public.  With  it  you  can 
see  many  things  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The 
stand  is  of  polished  brass, 
handsomely  lacquered. 
One  prepared  object,  two 
glass  slips  and  a  pair  of 
brass  forceps  are  given 
with  the  instrument. 
Packed  in  polished  ma- 
hogany box. 

PRICE,  $3.50. 


Aloe's  Tourists'  and  Hunters'  Field  Glass. 


MITH  this  glass  one  can  obtain  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  a 
good  many  miles.  This  glass  has 
eight  (8)  "superior"  lenses.  The  body  is 
short,  covered  with  black  leather,  and  has  a 
compass  inserted  in  the  body.  (A  very  val- 
uable article  to  hunters,  etc.)  The  field  glass 
has  a  good,  strong  leather  case,  supplied  with 
shoulder  straps.    PRICE,  $4.75. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Having  known  and  dealt  with  A. S.  Aloe-Co. 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  with  pleasure  I 
recommend  them  to  those  in  need  of  me- 
teorological or  optical  instruments. 

Those  living  at  a  distance,  wishing  any- 
thing in  their  line,  may  rest  assured  that 
any  article  ordered  from  them  will  be 
strictly  as  represented. 

C.  H.  LlLLINGSTOK. 


ilN  addition  to  the  above  we  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of  Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses, 
Opera  and  Field  Glasses,  Telescopes, 
Barometers  and  Thermometers,  and  Magic 
Lanterns  for  home  and  professional  use. 
Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


A.  S.  ALOE-CO.,  Opticians, 


517   Olive  Street,   ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 
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Athletic  Records — Continued. 

Jumping,  .... 

Football,  .... 

Boat  Racing,    .... 

Rowing,  .... 

Baseball,  .... 

Australasia— Political  Experiments, 
Australasia,  Facts  Regarding,    . 
Australia,  Total  Wealth  of, 
Australia  (See  Australasia). 
Austria,  National  Debt  of,        . 
Austria,  Total  Wealth  of, 
Austria-Hungary,  Statistics  of, 
Awnings,  etc.,  .... 

Bags  and  Bagging,    .... 
Balance  of  Trade  for  1S95-96,    . 
Balance  of  Trade  for  Fifty  Years,   . 
Bank  of  England,  Facts  Regarding,    . 
Banks  and  Banking,  Facts  Regarding, 
Baptist  Church,  Facts  Regarding,   . 
Barley,  Area,  Production,  Value, 
Barley,  Yield  Per  Acre  by  States,  1896, 
Baskets,  etc.,      ..... 
Beef,  Cuts  of    (Diagram), 
Belgium,  Facts  Regarding, 
Belgium,  Total  Wealth  of, 
Bell,   Largest  Hanging,    . 
Bicycle  Making,  History  of  American, 
Bicycle,  Speed  of  Compared  to  Horse, 
Bimetallism,  Arguments  for,  . 
Biscuit  Industry,  Statistics  of,    . 
Bishops  of  Episcopal  Church  iu  the  U.  S., 
Bishops  of  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
Bishops  of  M.  E.  Church  in  U.  S.,     . 
Bland-Allison  Coinage  Act, 
Body,  The  Human,   . 
Bolivia,  Facts  Regarding, 
Books,  Imports  and  Exports  of, 
Books,  Most  Widely  Circulated, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  in  IT.  S., 
Boston,  Public  Library  of, 
Brass  Industry,  Facts  Regarding,    . 
Brazil,  Facts  Regarding,    . 
Brewing,  Statistics    of,    . 
Bridges,  Longest,    .... 
British  Corn  Law  Repeal, 
British  Postal  System, 
British  Empire,  Statistics  of,    . 
British  Parliament,  Facts  Regarding. 
Brushes,  to  Clean,     .... 
Buckwheat,  Area,  Production,  Value, 
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When  in  Want 


...OF.. 


-  m    Farm...  m 

Implements 

WRITE  ™™,..  po^  island  Plow  Co. 


ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Manufacturing  a  very  extensive  line  of 
Agricultural  Tools. 


DJ.SEGHLERGARRIMEgO. 

611  Third  Ave.,  Moline,  III. 


MAKERS   OF. 


...EYERYTnlNQ  ON  WHEELS 

^       WANTED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE. 

I 

Buggies,  Carriages,  Surreys,  #  #  Bicycles  . . 

Phaetons,  Spring  Wagons,  \  also_— «^ 

Road  Wagons,  Beebe  Carts—  j  Sleighs  Furnished, 

Best  of  Two= Wheelers.  j  luJJ^EEEsLEsLAST  NOT 

Our  work  handled  by  the  best  dealers.     If  you  don't  find 
it  in  your  town  write  us  for  Catalogue. 


INDKX  TO  SUBJECTS. 


(Mr 


P). 


Buildings,  Height  of  Principal, 
Building  Trades,  Wages  in  Various  Cities 
Bulgaria,  Facts  Regarding, 
Cables,  Submarine,    . 
Calendar  for  January,  1897, 
Calendar  for  February,  1897,      . 
Calendar  for  March,  1S97, 
Calendar  for  April,  1897,   . 
Calendar  for  May,  1897,     . 
Calendar  for  June,  1S97,    . 
Calendar  for  July,  1897,    . 
Calendar  for  August,  1897, 
Calendar  for  September,  1S97,    . 
Calendar  for  October,  1S97, 
Calendar  for  November,  1897,    . 
Calendar  for  December,  1S97,     . 
California,  Congressional  Districts  of 
California  Election  Returns,  1S96, 
California,  Population  by  Counties, 
California,  Wine  Production,     . 
Canada,  Facts  Regarding, 
Canada,  Liquor  Traffic  Statistics  for, 
Canning  Industry,  Facts  Regarding, 
Cannon,  Range  of  Largest, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (See  Africa). 
Capitals  of  States,     .... 
Car  Building,  Facts  Regarding, 
Carlisle,  Secretary  J.  G.,  Letter  to  U.  S.  Senate 
Carpet  Industry,  Growth  of,     . 
Carriages,  Growth  of  Manufacture,    . 
Carriages,  Horseless, 
Catholic  Summer  School, 
Cattle,  Hogs,  etc.,     .... 
Cattle  Products,        .... 
Central  America,  Facts  Regarding,  . 
Chances  of  Living,    .... 
Channel  Islands,  Government  of, 
J^hautauqua  System,  The, 
Chemicals,  Manufacture  of,  in  United  Sc 
Chicago,  Assessments  for  Taxation  in, 
Child  Labor,  Statistics  of, 
Chile,  Facts  Regarding,    . 
China,  Commerce  of,        . 
China,  Facts  Regarding,  . 
China,  Railroads  in, 
Chinese,  Naturalization  of,  Prohibited, 
Churches,  Communicants  of,     . 
Churches,  Largest,  . 
Churches,  Receipts  of, 
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The 


mm 


B^id  Ea&*e— 


STHNDS  SUPREME 


AS  DO   THE- 


Agitator  Separators, 

Nethery  Wind  Stackers, 

Self  Feeders, 

Grain  Measurers 

and  Weighers, 

Swinging  Stackers, 

Oingee  Woodbury  Sweep  Powers, 

Tread  Powers  and  Saw  Frames.  Portable  Saw -Mill  Machinery, 

■AND- 


TRACTION,  PORTABLE  AND  SKID 

Simple . . 
,   Compound 


mi 


6  to  30 
Horse-Power 


12  to  20 
Horse-Power 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co. 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 

CATALOGUE   mailed   for  the  asking-ASK   FOR    IT. 
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Church  Statistics- 
Catholic,  .  . 

Episcopal, 

Methodist, 

Reformed  Episcopal,        . 

Baptist,  ...... 

Presbyterian,  ..... 

Congregational,        .... 

Christian,         ..... 

Unitarian,        ..... 

Universalist,    .  . 

Churches,  Summary  of,     . 
Churches,  Net  Gain  for  1895,     . 
Churches  Abroad,  Statistics  of, 

Churches,  Cost  of, 

Churches,  Statistics  of  American, 
Cities,  Fictitious  Names  of, 

Cities,  Health  of, 

Cities,  Population  of  Principal, 

Cities,  Statistics  of  American,    . 

Citizenship,  Conditions  for, 

City  Population,  Growth  of, 

Civilization  and  the  Weather,    . 

Civil  Service,  Expense  of,  in  Great  Britain, ' 

Civil  Service,  United  States,     . 

Clothing  Industry,  Facts  Regarding, 

Coinage,  Bland-Allison  Act, 

Coinage  of  Silver  for  1S95, 

Coinage  in  India,      ..... 

Coinage — The  Sherman  Act, 

Coinage,  Act  of  1873,         .... 

Coinage,  Fiscal  Year  '95-'96,     . 

Coinage,  History  of  United  States,     . 

Coining,  Authority  for,     .... 

Coins,  Changes  in  Weight  and  Fineness  in  the  United 

Coins,  Value  of  Foreign,  .... 

Coins,  Value  of  Rare  United  States,  . 

Colleges,  Giving  Agricultural  Courses, 

Colombia,  Facts  Regarding, 

Colorado,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Colorado  Election  Returns,  1S96, 

Colorado,  Population  by  Counties,    . 

Colored  Troops,  Number  in  Union  Armies, 

Colors,  How  Produced,    . 

Commerce,  British,  "    $    * 

Commercial  Associations,  . 

Commerce,  China's,  .... 

Confectionery  Trade,  Growth  of, 

Confederate  Soldiers,  Number  at  End  of  War 

Congress,  Roster  of  the  Fifty-fifth,    . 

Congressmen,  Facts  Regarding, 
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IlOOK 


At  page  156  giving  estimated  yield  per 
acre   of  crops    in    1896.       Compare    the 

^V/^  average  yield  and  average  quality  of  the 

^pl^:         Eastern  States  with  that  of  the  Western 

yW^~  States.  Just  notice  that  the  East,  with 
their  old  worn-out  land,  are  far  ahead 
of  the  West 

What  Does  It? 


FERTILIZERS 


^= 


BiQ    GfOpS   .    .    .  flPC  the  ^salts  of 

^  -®.       asiog  oa* 

SufefOfops  .  .    fp 

Better  Quality  —  Fertilizers. 

They  are  sold  under  a  strict  guarantee  and  are 
pure,  and  the  potash  we  use  conies  from  the 
great  German  Kali  Works.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive circular  and  Prices. 

Dfl^LiHSlG  8t  COJVlPAfiY, 

Ashland  five.,  42nd  St.,  Justine  St.,  Union  Stoek  Yards, 

KCad.qUpou!t^yf°Foods.  ^--GfaiC&QO,    111. 
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Connecticut,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map) 

Connecticut  Election  Returns,  1896, 

Connecticut,  Population  by  Counties, 

Contagious  Diseases, 

Convict  Labor,  ... 

Co-operation,  Progress  of, 

Copper,  Consumption  of, 

Copyright,  How  to  Obtain, 

Cordage  Industry,  Growth  of,  . 

Corea,  Facts  Regarding,  . 

Corn,  Acreage,  Production,  Value  from  1866  to  1896, 

Corn,  How  to  Measure  in  Crib, 

Corn  Laws,  Jubilee  of  Repeal  of  English 

Corn,  the  Crop  of  1895,     . 

Costa  Rica  (See  Central  America). 

Cotton,  Crop  of  1S95, 

Cotton  Growth  in  the  South, 

Cotton  Industry,  Growth  of,     . 

Cotton,  Manufacture  North  aad  South, 

Cotton,  Mill  Purchases  of, 

Cotton,  Percentage  Grown  in  United  State 

Cotton,  Production  of, 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Industry,  Growth  of, 

Cotton,  World's  Consumption  of, 

Cotton,  Yield  by  States,  1896,  . 

Creaking  Shoes,  Remedy  for,    . 

"Crime  of  73,"        .... 

Crime,  Statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain, 

Crops,  Statistics  of  Principal,    . 

Crops,  Changes  in  Area,  . 

Crops,  Largest  on  Record, 

Crops,  Average  Yield  Per  Acre  by  States  in  1896, 

Cuts  of  Meats,  .... 

Cyclones  and  Tornadoes  Defined, 

Cyclones,  Facts  Regarding, 

Day,  Longest  at  Various  Places, 

Date  of  Beginning  of  Eras,  Epochs  and  Period? 

Death  Rate  in  Chief  American  Cities, 

Deaths  of  Notable  Persons  During  1896, 

Debt,  Per  Capita,  of  the  U.  S., 

Debt  of  U.  S.,  Per  Cent  of  Each  Class, 

Debt  of  U.  S-,  Minimum, 

Debt  (National)  of  Great  Britain,       .    • 

Debt,  Compared  with  Values,  1S90,  . 

Debt,  Per  Cent,  of  Wealth, 

Debt,  Public  and  Private  of  U.  S.,     . 

Debt,  Rate  of  Interest  on  Private, 

Delaware,  Congressional  District  of  (Mai 

Delaware,  Election  Returns  1896,      . 

Delaware,  Population  by  Counties.    . 
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Lambert 

Gas  and  . . . 
Gasoline  Engines^ 

STATIONARY,  2  to  100  ACTUAL  HORSE-POWER. 
PORTABLE,      2  to     25  ACTUAL  HORSEPOWER. 

NO  OTHER  ENGINE  approaches  the  Lambert  in  economy,  safety,  dura- 
bility or  reliability.  A  power  practically  without  fault.  Adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  duty,  from  farm  work  and  running  saw-mills  to  electric  lighting 
plants.  Gilt-edge  guarantees.  Satisfaction.  Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  prices. 

LAilBERT  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO., 

680  West  Third  Street,  ANDERSON,  IND. 
Also  Builders  of  the  Ennes  Tubular  Well  Mnrhinw  — «.^ 


™iLF/iruLY,  5tock  #  Friends 


USE    OUR. 


GENUINE   FRENCH   BUHR  MILL. 


Our 


Cob  ileal  Outfit 


Especially   Adapted  for 
the  Farm  and  Custom 
Work. 

♦♦ 

Send  for  "Book  on 
Mills"  and  Sample  Meal 
sent  free. 

♦  ♦ 

We  build  Complete  Mills, 
Roller  or  Buhr  System, 
Flour,  Corn  Meal,  Homi- 
ny, Grits,  Starch. 


Grinds  coarse  or  fine 
cob  meal  or  mixed  feed 
for  stock.  Fine*  table 
meal, buckwheat,  rye  and 
graham  flour  for  family 
use.  French  Buhr  Stone 
only  will  do  it  well. 
Lasts  a  lifetime.  A  boy 
can  operate  and  keep  it 

i  order. 


28  Sizes  and 
Styles. 


Every  One 

Warranted. 


NORbYKE  &  n/IRHON  C2 5 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


General  Mill  Builders  and  Furnishers. 

DO    NOT   OMIT   STREET    NUMBER. 


Established  1851. 
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Democratic  Platform,  189G, 
Demonetization,  Act  of  187i 
Denmark,  Facts  Regarding 
Diamonds,  How  to  Test,  . 
Diseases,  Eruptive  and  Contagious, 
Distilling  Industry,  Growth  of, 
District  of  Columbia,  Population  of 
Division  of  Time, 
Dollar,  Value  of  Silver  in, 
Domestic  Service,  Persons  Engaged 
Drug  Industry,  Facts  Regarding, 
Dry  Goods  Trade,  Domestic,     . 
Dynamite,  Facts  Regarding, 
Ecuador,  Facts  Regarding,  .     . 
Education  in  India,  . 
Educational  Institutions  in  the  U.  S. 
Education  in  Great  Britain, 
Egypt,  Facts  Regarding, 
Election,  Popular  Vote  for  President 
Election  189G,  Governors-Elect, 
Election  Returns — 

Missouri, 

Rhode  Island, 

Georgia, 

Maine,     . 

Arkansas, 

Maryland, 

New  Jersey, 

Illinois, 

South  Carolin 

Iowa, 

Florida, 

Michigan, 

Alabama, 

Wisconsin, 

North  Dakota 

Connecticut, 

Indiana, 

Colorado, 

Kansas, 

Oregon, 

Minnesota, 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio,      . 

New  York, 

Tennessee, 

Nevada, 

Delaware, 

Nebraska, 

South  Dakota 


(Map) 
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etal  1  heels  for  farm  trucks 

Strongest,  Neatest 

AND 

„MOST   DURABLE.. 

Bubs  and  Spolces  of  Open 
Hearth  Steel,  welded  by 

ELECTRICITY. 

;JfflOVAMMEL 

The  ONLY  Wheels  Having 

STEEL  HUBS. 

OVAL  STEEL  SPOKES,  STAG- 
GERED  OR  SINGLE-RANK. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  SELL  THEM,  WRITE  US. 

NILES  Zt  SCOTT  CO. 

...  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA .  .  . 


This  beats  Wind,  Steam  or  Horse  Power 


...WE  OFFER  THE... 


WEBSTER 


2K  ACTUAL 
HORSE-POWER 


GAS  ENGINE 


For  $i5<>»  less  10%  discount  for  cash  with  order.  Built 
on  interchangeable  plan.  Built  of  best  material.  Made 
in  lots  of  ioo,  therefore  we  can  make  the  price.  Boxed 
for  shipment,  weight  800  pounds.  Made  for  Gas  or 
Gasoline,     $g§~  Write  for  Special  Catalogue. 

1083  West  15th  St., 

....CHICAGO. 


WEBSTER  ttFQ.  CO 


PILES  M  "HERMIT"  SALVE 

Will  positively  cure  Piles — Blind,  Bleeding,  Itching  or  protruding,  Chronic 
or  Recent.  We  don't  care  what  you  have  tried,  or  how  many  doctors  may 
have  treated  you,  we  absolutely  GUARANTEE  a  cure. 

"Hermit"  Salve  is  put  up  in  glass  jars  only.  PRICE,  50  CENTS. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  For  chronic  case  we  have  other  treatment  to 
follow  "Hermit"  Salve. 

To  those  who  have  spent  much  money  and  have  become  hopeless  and 
despairing  of  ever  being  cured,  write  us  for  FREE  particulars  of  our  guar- 
anteed treatment;  it  will  cost  nothing  to  investigate. 

DON'T  submit  to  an  operation,  the  knife  seldom  effects  a  cure.  Many 
of  our  patients  had  been  operated  on,  at  an  expense  of  from  75  to  150  dol- 
lars, which  gave  them  only  temporarily  relief;  our  treatment  proved  a  suc- 
cessful cure  in  each  case.  We  can  refer  you  to  many  of  the  leading  business  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  whose  words  will  convince  you  of  the  marvelous  curative  powers  of  this  treatment. 

Hermit    Salve  will  cure  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease,  Granulated  Eyelids,  Barber's  Itch,  Scald  Head,  Salt 
Rheum,  Ring-worms,  Tetter,  Scurvy,  Scalds  and  Burns,  Sore  Lips,  Chapped  Hands,  etc.    Address, 

HERMIT  REMEDY  CO.,  185  and  187  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ml. 
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Election  Returns — Continued. 

Mississippi,     . 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

New  Hampshire,    . 

Utah,     . 

Louisiana, 

Washington, 

North  Carolina, 

Texas,   . 

Kentucky. 

Idaho,   . 

Virginia, 

Wyoming, 

California, 

Montana, 

West  Virginia, 
Election,  Map  Showing  How  the  Country  Voted, 
Election — 

Democratic  Platform, 

Republican  Platform, 

People's  Party  Platform, 

Silver  Party  Platform 

Prohibition  Platform, 

National  Party  Platform, 

Gold  Democratic  Platform, 

Socialist  Labor  Platform, 
Electrical  Manufacturing,  Facts  Regardii 
Electricity,  Growing  Uses  of,    . 
Employer  and  Employe,  Under  Common  Law, 
Employment  of  Women  and  Girls  in  Great  Britain, 

England,  Bank  of, 

Engine,  Largest  Stationary, 

England,  Thread  Industry  of,    . 

English,  Persons  in  U.  S.  Who  Cannot  Speak. 

Eruptive  Diseases,  .... 

Executive  Officials,  Facts  Regarding, 

Expenses  of  the  U.  S., 

Expenses  of  the  U.  S.,  Increase  of,     . 

Expenses,  Per  Capita  of  the  U.  S.,    . 

Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural,  . 

Exports  and  Imports  from  1S45  to  1S95, 

Express  Business,  Growth  of ,  . 

Factories,  Wages  in  Wisconsin  (Diagram), 

Facts,  Miscellaneous,         .... 

Facts  Worth  Knowing,      .... 

Facts  in  Regard  to  Public  Men, 

Farm  Products,  Average  Price  of,     . 

Farms  and  Homes,  Purposes  of  Incumbrances  on, 

Farms  Owned,  Mortgaged  and  Rented, 

Diagram,         .... 

Diagram,         .... 
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]We|Wallen's  fencing 


IS  THE  BEST  FOR 
ALL  PURPOSES. 


Great  variety  of  widths,  sizes  of  mesh,  etc.  If  you  wish  to 
fence  in  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  or  Poultry,  or  fence 
out  wild  animals  of  any  kind,  get  McMuuEN'S  Fencing  or 
Poui/try  Netting. 


MANUFACTURED    BY    . 


The  McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago,  m. 


BALDNESS 


Dr.   White's  New   Hair  Grower  Treatment 

will  grow  hair  on  any  bald  head  on 
r <m * ^1  *»« w tw *™ « v* iwmnff w w — »■» m  the  green  American  earth,  and  cures 
all  forms  of  scalp  troubles.  It  has  been  on  the  market  seven  years 
without  a  line  of  advertising  or  a  traveling  man.  It  is  sold  in 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  Canada  and  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Over  50,000  people  are 
using  it  daily  in  their  own  homes.    Send  for  free  treatise  on  the  hair. 

LABORATORY:     754  W.  Van  Buren  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5TEEL 
FR/ir\E 


BUCKEYE  GRAIN  DRILL. 


MANUFACTURED  BY   P       p       MAST    &    CO. 

No.  32  Canal  Street,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Less 


ork  to  Liverpool 


Feminine  Proportions, 

Fictitious  Names  of  States, 

Fictitious  Names  of  Cities, 

Finances,  British,     . 

Financial  Strength  of  Nations— An  Object 

Fisheries,  British,     . 

Fish  Industry,  Facts  Regarding, 

Florida,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map) 

Florida,  Election  Returns  1896, 

Florida,  Population  by  Counties, 

Flour  Trade,  Statistics  of, 

Flying  Machines, 

Foreign  Coins,  Value  of, 

Form,  The  Human, 

France,  National  Debt  of, 

France,  Statistics  of, 

France,  Total  Wealth  of, 

Freight  Rates  on  Wheat  from  New 

Freight  Rates,  Rail  and  Water, 

Fruit  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Fur  Industry,  Facts  Regarding, 

Furniture  Industry,  Facts  Regarding 

Gardening,  Calendar  of  Operations, 

Gas  Industry,  Growth  of, 

Gas  Meter,  How  to  Read, 

Generals,  American, 

Geometrical  Proportion,     . 

Georgia,  Congressional  Districts  of 

Georgia,  Election  Returns, 

Georgia,  Population  by  Counties, 

Germany,  National  Debt  of, 

Germany,  New  Civil  Code  of,   . 

Germany,  Statistics  of,   . 

Germany,  Total  Wealth  of, 

Germany,  War  Treasure  of, 

Glass  Industry,  Growth  of, 

Gold,  Amount  in  Treasury, 

Gold,  Imports  and  Exports, 

Gold,  Production  and  Consumption, 

Gold,  Democratic  Platform,  1896, 

Gold,  Imports  and  Exports  in  Great  Britain 

Gold,  Production  of,  in  the  World,     . 

Gold,  Production  of  in  U.  S.,     . 

Gold,  Ratio  to  Silver  Since  16S7, 

Good  Roads,  Cost  of, 

Governors  of  States  Elected  1896,     . 

Governors,  Terms  of  Office  and  Salaries, 

Great  Britain,  Army  of,     . 

Great  Britain,  Crime  and  Pauperism, 

Great  Britaiu,  Civil  Service  (Expense  of) 

Great  Britain,  Education  in,      . 
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De  La^al 


. .  Cream  Separators, 


DAIRY    STYLES. 

"BABY/'  No.  1  {"hollow'1  bowl),  ISO  lbs $    50.00 

HUMMING-BIRD,  175  lbs 65.00 

"BABY,"  No.  1  ("disc"  bowl),  250  lbs 90.00 

"BABY,"  No.  2,  350  lbs 125.00 

"BABY,"  No.  3,  675  lbs 200.00 

DAIRY  TURBINE,  700  lbs 225.00 
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A  PERIOD  of  unprecedented  commercial  and  dairying  prosperity  is  now  at 
hand.  It  will,  however,  be  a  prosperity  of  modern  conditions,  and  must 
be  availed  of  with  up-to-date  facilities.  A  De  Laval  "Baby"  or  Dairy  Cream 
Separator  saves  Ten  Dollars  per  cow  per  year  over  and  above  any  other  system. 
De  Laval  Separators  were  first  and  are  best  and  cheapest.  Their  sales  are  ten  to 
one  of  all  imitating  and  infringing  machines  combined.  All  styles,  sizes  and 
prices.    Send  for  new  catalogue,  No.  246,  giving  a  fund  of  practical  information. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


WESTERN    OFFICES: 
Randolph  and  Canal  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


GENERAL    OFFICES: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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Greece,  Facts  Regarding, 
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Guatemala  (See  Central  America). 

Gun,  Largest  American,              . 
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Guns,  Range  of, 
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Hardware  Trade,  Facts  Regarding, 
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Hog  Products, 
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Holland,  National  Debt  of, 
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Holland  (The  Netherlands),  Facts  Regarding, 
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Homes,  Purposes  of  Incumbrances  on, 
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Homestead  Law  in  U.  S., 
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Homes,  Owned,  Mortgaged  and  Rented, 
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Honduras  (See  Central  America) . 
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GAS 


4,  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


No  Boiler. 

No  Goal. 
No  Steam. 

Guaranteed  to  operate  at  a  cost  of  One     N    Fneinoer 
Cent  per  H.  P.  per  hour.  4  to  100  H.  P. 

.WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


Runs 


CANNOT  COMMEND  IT  TOO  HIGHLY. 
Three  Years'  Use— Has   Not  Cost  1  Cent  for  Repairs- 
Smooth  as  Ever. 
Arvonia,  Kan.,  June  10, 1896. 
Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Company, 

Gentlemen:-The  No.  3  engine  I  bought  of  you 
nearly  three  years  ago  runs  as  slick  as  it  did  when 
I  first  got  it.  '  It  is  as  good  as  new,  starts  easy,  stops 
easy  and  handles  easy,  and  has  not  cost  me  1  cent 
for  repairs.  I  use  it  on  my  farm  for  grinding  and 
shelling  for  stock.  I  grind  thirty  bushels  of  corn 
meal  per  hour.  The  engine  does  all  that  you  claim 
for  it.  Yours  truly,  ELLIS  EVANS. 


AddresS  WEBER  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,m*i&SS^mfin. 


The  Charter  Gasoline 

pf1Q*f  IIP  *s  use<^  f°r  almost  every 
*-*"$£  J«C  purpose  power  is  applied 
to,  and  for  Farm, 
Dairy  and   Cream* 

ery  work  is    un- 
equaled. 

STATIONARIES, 

PORTABLES, 
TRACTIONS,  PUMPS. 

Charter  Gas  Engine  Co., 
P.-0.  Box  864.  STERLING,  ILL. 


Portable  Disc  Sharpener, 


Used  without  water.  Never 
out.    Better  work  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost. 

Can  sharpen  any  Disc  Tool  in  the 
field  in  a  half-hour  without  taking  it 
apart.  Can  be  adjusted,  to  fit  any 
Disc  Tool.     WILSON 

AUTOMATIC  STOCK  FOUNTAINS 

Have  taken  more  first  premiums  at 
State  and  County  Fairs  than  all 
others  combined.  For 
Hogs,   Sheep,    Cattle. 

Most  durable.    Easiest  to  attach.    Only  Auto- 
matic Waterer  made.  Entirely  new  i  rinciple. 
No  springs  to  rust.    No  float  to 
stick.  No  nose  pressure  required. 
Guaranteed.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  IRONWORKS, 
171  E.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  combination  lock  pin 
clevis  direct  to  farmers  (the  only 
combination  clevis  and  pin  ever 
patented);  self-locking;  always 
secure;  sells  at  sight;  150  per  cent 
profit;  no  competition;  exclusive 

territory.  CORMANY  MFG.  CO. 

225  Dearborn  Street,  Chicaao 


ys°eund  No  Money 

until  the  machine  is  re- 
ceived. Six  sizes. 
Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  on  all  sizes  de- 
livered at  your  station, 
freight  prepaid. 


EMPIRE  MFG.  GO. 


54  RIVER  STREET,    ROCK   FALLS,   II 


:   Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence 

•  Will  turn  your  stock.    Perfectly  safe,  25  to 
J  58  inches  high. 

#  If  interested  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  mail 
0  illustrated  catalogue. 

•  KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

#  25  Rush  St.,  PEORIA,   ILL. 


gents  14  KARAT, 


GOLD 

CUT  T 'HIS  WT  and  rend  iUo 

us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beauti- 
ful gold  finished  watch,  by  ex- 
press for  examination.  You  ex- 
amine it  at  the  express  officejand 
if  you  think  it  abargainpayour 
sample  price  $2.75  and  express 
charges  and  it  isyours.ltismag- 
nificently  engraved  and  equal 
in  appearance  to  agennineSolid 
Gold  watch.  A  guarantee  and 
beautiful  gold  plate  chain  and 
charm  sent  free  with  every 
watch.write  today.thismaynot 
appear  again;  mention  whether 
you  want  gents'  or  ladies'  size. 
THE  NATIONAL  MFG. 
&  IMPORTING  CO, 


334  Dearborn  St.,  [  55  J.  Chicago. 
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Idaho,  Population  by  Counties, 

Idaho  Election  Returns  1896, 

Illinois,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Illinois  Election  Returns  1896, 

Illinois,  Population  by  Counties, 

Illiteracy,  Decrease  of,  in  U.  S., 

Illiteracy,  Smallest  Percentage  of,  in  the  Western  States, 

Immigration,  for  1895-96,  . 

Imports  and  Exports  from  1845  to  1895, 

Incumbrances  on  Farms  and  Homes,  Purposes  of, 

India,  Education  in,         . 

India,  Facts  Regarding,    . 

India,  French,  Facts  Regarding, 

Indiana,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map) 

Indiana  Election  Returns  1896, 

Indiana,  Population  by  Counties, 

Indo-China,  French,  Facts  Regarding, 

Industry,  Increase  of  Value  of  Products  of,  in  the  United  States 

Industry,  Value  of  Products  of,  in  the  United  States 

Industry,  Value  of  Products  of,  Per  Capita, 

Industries,  Statistics  of  American,     . 

Industries,  Statistics  of — 

Advertising,    . 

Agriculture,   . 

Banking, 

Bicycles, 

Biscuit  Industry, 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Brewing, 

Canning, 

Car  Building, 

Carpets, 

Carriages  and  Wag 

Cattle,   . 

Chemicals, 

Clothing, 

Confectionery, 

Copper  and  Brass, 

Cordage, 

Cotton,  . 

Distilling, 

Drugs,  . 

Dry  Goods,     . 

Express, 

Fish,      . 

Flour,    . 

Fruits,  . 

Furniture, 

Furs, 

Gas, 

Glass,     . 
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WIRE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


BROCKNER-EVANS  BALE  TIE  CO., 

823  NORTH  SECOND  STREET,  ST.  LOOIS,  MISSOURI. 

ALSO   DEALERS  IN 

-^•Coll  Wire,  Woven  Wire  Poultry  Netting  anal  Bed  Spring;  Wire.-^- 

WRITB   TO   US  FOR  PRICES. 


The  Goshen  Ml.  Co. 

1015  E.  LINCOLN  AVE., 

GOSHEN,  IND. 


Manufacturers  of 
Hercules  Hay  Slings 
and  Hay  Carriers  also 
Boyer's  Windlass  Ex- 
tension Ladders, 
Pointed  Fruit  Lad- 
ders, etc.  , 

JOBBERS  IN 


GAS  and .  . 
GASOLINE  ENGINES. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and 
Prices.  Mention  this  Al- 
manac. 


ADAM'S  EXTRA  FENCING. 

Adam's  Portable  Corn  Cribs,  Two  styles  of  four 

sizes  each. 
Adam's  No.  i  Crib,  the  best  made. 
Adam's  No.  2  Crib  for  ONE  CENT  PER  BUSHEL. 
Adam's  Portable  Granaries. 
Adam's  Bale  Ties,  Baling  Wire,  rtr  ■in 

Send  for  Catalogue,  Prices,  etc.    No  trouble  to  send  them. 

.W.  J.  ADAM,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


■«■•••  JflZ.   J.    KDHM-# 

MANUFACTURER   OF 

Woven  Wire  Fencing,  Steel  Gates 

Steel  Posts,  Slat  Fencing, 

Ornamental  Steel  Fencing, 

FOR  LAWNS,  CEMETERIES,  CHURCHES,  PARKS,  ETC. 

If  you  want  anything  in  the  fence  line,  send  for  estimates. 


ADAM'S  PORTABLE  CORN 
CRIB. 


INDEX  TO  SUBJECTS. 
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Industries,  Statistics  oi— Continued. 
Groceries, 
Hardware, 
Harness,  etc., 
Hides  and  Leather, 
Ice, 

Insurance, 
Iron  and  Steel, 
Jewelry, 
Lead, 
Leather, 
Live  Stock,     . 
Lumber, 
Locomotives, 
Machinery, 
Matches, 
Mining, 

Musical  Instruments 
Newspapers, 
Packing, 
Paints,  etc.,    . 
Paper,    . 
Petroleum, 
Plumbing,  etc., 
Pottery, 
Powder,  etc., 
Printing, 
Publishing, 
Quarrying, 
Railroads, 
Rice, 
Rubber, 
Safes, 
Salt, 

Sewing  Machines 
Ship  Building, 
Soap, 

Soda  Fountains, 
Starch, 
Stoves, 

Street  Railways, 
Sugar, 

Telegraphs,     . 
Telephone, 
Textile  Mills, 
Tobacco, 
Typewriters, 
Wall  Paper,      . 
Watches  and  Clocks 
Wines, 
Wool, 
Various, 
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~  fe&s/toftfi 


Per^ct 

Passenger 
Service. 


OA/Z,K 

STONE-BALLAS  TED 

TRACK. 

No  Change  of  Cars       mmm 

IN  EITHER  DIRECTION 


BETWEEN- 


St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago. 


NO  EXTRA  CHARGE . . 

FOR  PASSAGE  IN 


PHLHCE 
RECLINING 
CHHIR  CHRS, 


nor  in  FAST  VESTIBULED  LIHITED  TRAINS, 


771  SK  your  own  Home  Ticket  Agent  for  tickets  via  the  Chicago 
~  *      &  Alton  Railroad,  or  write  to 

JAMES  CHARLTON,  D.  BOWES, 

General  Passenger  &  Ticket  Agt.,  General  Western  Passenger  Agt., 

CHICAGO,   ILL.  216    NORTH    BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Insurance,  Fire,  Statistics  of,    . 
Insurance,  Life,  Statistics  of,     . 
Interest,  How  It  Eats, 
Interest,  Laws  Regarding, 
Interest,  Legal  Rate  of ,     . 
Interest,  Rate  of,  on  Public  Debt, 
Interest,  When  Money  Doubles  at, 
Interest  on  Private  Debt  of  U.  S., 
Internal  Revenue,  U.  S.,   . 
Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of, 
Inventions,  Patents  for,   . 


Iowa,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map),     . 

IowalSlection  Returns  1896, 

Iowa,  Population  by  Counties, 

Iron  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Isle  of  Man,  Government  of,      . 

Italy,  Facts  Regarding, 

Italy,  National  Debt  of,     . 

Italy,  Total  Wealth  of ,      . 

Japan,  Exports  and  Imports, 

Japan,  Rates  of  Wages,     .... 

Japan,  Facts  Regarding,  .."-.. 

Japan,  Industrial  Revolution  in, 

Jewelry  Industry,  Growth  of ,   . 

Jewish  Calendar,  1897,      .... 

Jewish  Feasts  and  Fasts, 

Johnstown,  Flood  at,        ... 

Kansas,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Kansas  Election  Returns  1896, 

Kansas,  Population  by  Counties, 

Kentucky,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Kentucky  Election  Returns  1896, 

Kentucky,  Population  by  Counties, 

Labor,  Child,  ..... 

Labor,  Hours  of,  in  Gold  Standard  Countries, 

Labor,  Hours  of,  in  Great  Britain,     . 

Labor,  Hours  of,  in  Silver  Standard  Countries, 

Land  Tax  in  Australasia, .... 

Land  Measure  in  U.  S.,     . 

Language,  Number  of  Persons  in  U.  S.  Who  Cj 

Largest  Churches  and  Theaters  in  the  World, 

Largest  Things, 

Latin  Monetary  Union,     .... 

Law,  Regarding  Employe"  and  Emploj^er, 

Lead  Industry,  Facts  Regrading, 

Leather  Industry,  Growth  of,    . 

Legal  Holidays,       ..... 

Lincoln's  Advertisement, 

Liquor  Traffic  (See  also  Saloons). 


mtiot 


Speak 


Engl 
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THE 


Champion 


Hand  Corn  Planter 


mwiilMTlliy 


..with  Pumpkin  Seed  Attachment. 


RETAIL  PRICE, 

$1.75. 


The  most  reliable  Hand  Planter  made. 
Over  200,000  have  been  sold. 


Address  WINSHIP  MFG.   CO. 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN. 


DON'T 


Buy  Roofing  till  you  have 
seen  ours.  We  have  the  best 
Metal  Roofing  on  earth. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICKS— IT  WILL 
PAY  YOU 


THE    BERGER    MHNUFHCTURING    CO., 

CANTON,   OHIO. 


Wholesale  Prices  to  the  Farmer. 


THIS  IS- 


14-in. 
STEEL 

BEAM  PLOW, 
$8.26. 


13  in. 
Cutter — **v 
$2.00. 


JUST   WHAT   YOU   WANT. 

Sulky  Plows $25.00 

Gang  Plows 35.00 

Disc  Harrow  16.00 

16-in.  Steel  Beam  Plow  .  9.50 
Champion  Singer  Sewing  Machine-    12.75 

A  Nice  Top  Buggy 35.00 

Elegant  Buggy 47.50 

Full  Leather  Top  Buggy 52.50 


1,000  articles  on  which  we  save  you 
from  20  to  100  per  cent. 


SEND  FOR  BIG  CATALOGUE,  FREE. 

No  pay  until  you  are  satisfied.    We 

u/sa^vaeSe!rineverytownshiptohelp  HAPGOOD  PLOW  CO., 


Alton,  III. 


WONDERFUL  RESULTS  OF  FEEDING 

PURE  ANIMAL  POULTRY  FOOD 

Ground    Beef  Cracklings    makes  hens  lay 
Pure   Beef  Meal  makes  fat  fowls 

They  promote  rapid  growth  and  healthy  development. 

Cracked  Fresh  Bone         makes  hens  "shell  our 

Send  for  Pamphlet  and  Testimonials  giving  experience  of  prominent 
Poultry  Breeders  with  this  remarkable  food. 

THOMPSON  <£  EDWARDS  COMPANY, 

UNION  STOCK  YA.R&S,  CHICAGO, 
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Liquor  Traffic,  Report  of  Canadian  Commission, 

Live  Stock,  Freight  Rates  on, 

Live  Stock  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Lockouts,  Statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain,    . 

Lockouts,  Statistics  of,  in  U.  S., 

Lockouts,  Duration  of, 

Lockouts,  Establishments  Closed  by, 

Lockouts,  Establishments  Involved, 

Lockouts,  Loss  of,  to  Employers  and  Employes, 

Lockouts  Ordered  by  Organizations, 

Lockouts,  Persons  Affected  by, 

Lockouts,  Results  of,         .         . 

\ 
Lockouts,  Summary  of,  . 

Lockouts,  Sex  of  Employes  Affected  by, 

Locomotive  Building,  Facts  Regarding,     . 

London  Compared  with  New  York  and  Paris, 

London,  Population  of,     .  . 

Longest  Rivers  in  the  World, 

Longevity,  Your  Chances  for,  . 

Louisiana,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Louisiana  Election  Returns  1896, 

Louisiana,  Population  by  Parishes,  . 

Lumber  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Machinery,  American  Agricultural,    . 

Machinery  Industry,  Growth  of, 

Maine,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Maine,  Population  by  Counties, 

Maine  Election  Returns,  .... 

Manufacturing,  Persons  Engaged  in, 

Maritime  Signals, 

Maryland,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Maryland,  Population  by  Counties,     . 

Maryland  Election  Returns  1896, 

Massachusetts  Election  Returns  1896 

Massachusetts,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map). 

Massachusetts,  Population  by  Counties,     .. 

Match  Industry,  Facts  Regarding,    . 

Meats,  Cuts  of  (Diagrams),     . 

Memorable  Events  in  History, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bishops  of, 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Bishops  of, 

Mexico,  Facts  Regarding, 

Michigan  Election  Returns  1896, 

Michigan,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Michigan,  Population  by  Counties,    .         .      ■ 

Mild  and  Cold  Winters,  and  Their  Relations  to  Weather  Forec 

Mines,  Products  of,  .... 

Mining,  British, 

Mining  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Minnesota  Election  Returns  1896, 
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"These  Bones  Shall  Rise  Ail 


•»- 


USE; 


"ANCHOR  BRAND"  PORE  BONE  FERTILIZERS 

And  Double  Your  Crops  of  all  Kinds. 


CIRCULARS  ANI>  INFORMATION  FREE. 


-Pi.  B.  MHYER  7vTF=G.  CO. 

1014  North  12th  Street, 

ESTABLISHED  1863.  ST.    LOUIS,    NiO. 


For  the  sound  and  permanent  cure  of  Chronic 
Ulcers,  Bone  Ulcers  and  Old  Sores  of  every  kind 
and  description,  no  matter  how  many  years 
standing-,  or  by  what  name  known.  And  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  Gangrene,  X,ock-Jaw  and  Blood  Poisoning.  It  never  fails.  By  mail,  68c. 
Prepared  by  J.  P.  ALLEN,  Druggist  and  Chemist,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN.    Pamphlet  for  2c. 


ALLEN'S  ■':■-.■ 
ULCERIKC  SALVE 


BOWSE'S  "comtoatioD"  FEED-  MILLS 

Crush  Ear  Corn  with  or  without  shucks.  Grind  all  Kinds  of  small  grain, 
cotton  seed,  etc.  Will  crush  corn  and  grind  small  grain  at  same  time ;  mix- 
ing the  two  in  any  proportion  desired. 

Have  CONICAL  Shaped  Grinders.  An  entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 
LIGHTEST  RUNNING,  best  built  and     x     SIX  SIZES: 
HANDIEST.TO  OPERATE.  *  from  2  to  25  h.  p. 

One  style  for  wind-wheel  use.  Eeceived  Highest  Award,  World's  Fair, 
and  Gold  Medal,  Atlanta  Exposition, 

Tho  "Rlnho"  QuiOOn  Mill  crushes  ear  corn  and  grinds  all 
IMC  01UUC  OWCCju  mill  kinds  of  small  grain.  Only  one 
set  of  grinders  needed  for  all  kinds  of  work. 


(sold  with  or  without 
elevator.) 


N.  P.  K. 
SOUTH  BEND. 


BOWSHER. 

-       -       -       INDIANA. 


^fe 


^^Sf\ 

WM 

gSg-£ 

l#GHAS.      . 

Kaestner 

"BCD. 

CHICAGO. 
24f  So.Jeffersof>  Sr. 

CUPPERS   ' 

ENGINES-BOILERS 

PUWS-5GALE5 
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Minnesota,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Minnesota,  Population  by  Counties, 

Mississippi,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map). 

Mississippi,  Population  by  Counties, 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries,     . 

Mississippi  Election  Returns  1896,     . 

Missouri  Election  Returns, 

Missouri,  Congressional  Districts  of,  (Map) 

Missouri,  Population. by  Counties,     . 

Money,  Acts  Authorizing  Coinage  of, 

Money,  Amount  in  Circulation  in  U.  S., 

Money,  ^pf  U.  S.  and  Other  Countries, 

Money,  Per  Capita  Circulation  in  U.  S., 

Money,  Systems  of,  in  Principal  Countries, 

Money,  Total  Amount  of,  Existing,   . 

Money,  Various  Kinds  of,  in  Circulation, 

Money,  Stock  of,  in  the  Principal  Countries, 

Money,  at  Interest, 

Monetary  Union,  The  Latin, 

Monometallism,  Arguments  for, 

Monroe  Doctrine,  The, 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Explanation  of, 

Montana,  Congressional  District  of,  (Map) 

Montana,  Population  by  Counties,    . 

Montana  Election  Returns  1896, 

Months,  Origin  of  Names  of,    . 

Monuments,  Height  of  Principal,      . 

Mortality,  Rate  of,  in  American  Cities, 

Mortgages,  For  What  Purpose  Given, 

Mortgages,  Number  and  Amount  of, 

Mountains,  Highest, 

Musical  Instrument  Industry,  . 

Musicians,  Birthplace  of  Noted, 

Mutton,  Cuts  of  (Diagram), 

Names  of  Days,  Origin  of, 

Nansen's  Arctic  Expedition,  Return  of, 

National  Party  Platform  1896,    . 

National  Debts  of  the  Great  Nations  of  the  World, 

National  Illiteracy, 

National  Debt,  British,     . 

National  Debts  of  the  Great  Nations, 

Nations,  Wealth  of  (Diagram)  . 

Naturalization  Laws  of  U.  S.    . 

Navies,  The  World's, 

Navigation,  British, 

Navigation  of  Mississippi  River, 

Navy,  British, 

Nebraska,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map) 
Nebraska,  Population  by  Counties,    . 
Nebraska  Election  Returns  1896, 
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Established  1857. 

Incorporated 

1889. 

Specially 
21ttractir>e 


rDinter. 


BEAUTIFULLY  situate  upon  spacious  grounds — seventy-five  acres — in  one 
of  the  most  healthful  sections  of  the  country.  Luxurious  accommodations. 
Hot  water  radiators  in  every  room.  Every  comfort — baths,  massage,  electricity, 
skilled  nursing,  etc. — for  invalids  or  those  needing  rest.  For  illustrated  pros- 
pectus, address 

N.  A.  PENNOYER,  M.D.,  flanager,  Kenosha,  Wis. 


CHICAGO 


ST.LOUIS  <**   CINCINNATI  ironton 


MAP  OF  THE 

Cincinnati 
Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Ry 

\45TIBULED  TRAINS.*- 
PARLOR  CARS  ON  DAY  TRAINS 
PULLMAN  STANDARD! COMPARTMENT 
SltEPERS  ON  NIGHT  TRAINS. 


CINCINNATI   &  CHICAGO   LINE. 

4  Trains  Daily.     Parlor   and  Dining  Cars  on  Day  Trains.     Pullman 
Open   and   Compartment  Sleepers   on  Night  Trains.". 

CINCINNATI,  TOLEDO  &  DETROIT  LINE. 

The  Michigan  Short  Line.    Observation  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 
Pullman   and  Wagner  Sleepers   on   Night  Trains. 

CINCINNATI   &  ST.  LOUIS   LINE. 

Parlor  Cars  on   Day  Trains.     Pullman   Sleepers  on  Night  Trains. 

D.  Q.  EDWARDS,  Passr.  Traffic  Mgr. 
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Necrology,     .  ...... 

Netherlands,  Facts  Regarding  The, 
Neuralgia,  Relief  for,       ..... 

Nevada,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Nevada,  Population  by  Counties,     . 

Nevada  Election  Returns  1896, 

New  Hampshire  Election  Returns  1S96,     . 

New  Hampshire,  Congressional  District  of  (Map), 

New  Hampshire,  Population  by  Counties, 

New  Jersey,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map),  .  - 

New  Jersey,  Population  by  Counties, 

New  Jersey  Election  Returns  1896, 

New  Mexico,  Population  by  Counties  (Map),     . 

Newspapers,  Statistics  of,  ... 

New  York  City,  Compared  with  London  and  Paris, 

New  York,  Commerce  of,  .... 

New  York,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map),      . 

New  York,  Greater, 

New  York,  Population  by  Counties, 

New  York  Election  Returns  1896.      . 

New  Zealand,  Facts  Regarding, 

Nicaragua  (See  Central  America). 

North  Carolina,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

North  Carolina,  Population  by  Counties, 

North  Carolina  Election  Returns  1896, 

North  Dakota  Election  Returns  1896, 

North  Dakota,  Congressional  District  of  (Map) , 

North  Dakota,  Population  by  Counties, 

Norway,  Facts  Regarding, 

Oats,  Area,  Production,  Value, 

Oats,  Yield  by  States,  1896,     . 

Obituary,  ...... 

Occupations,  Number  Persons  in  the  Various, 
Ocean,  Depth  of, 


Ohio,    Congressional  Districts  of    (Map), 

Ohio,  Population  by  Counties, 

Ohio  Election  Returns  1896,      . 

Oklahoma,  Population  of  (Map), 

Oregon  Election  Returns  1S96, 

Oregon,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 

Oregon,  Population  by  Counties, 

Ottoman  Empire  (See  Turkey). 

Pacing,  Fastest  Record,     .... 

Packing  Industry,  Statistics  of, 

Paint  and  Oil  Industry,  Facts  Regardiug,  . 

Paper  Industry,         .         •         •         • 

Paraguay,  Facts  Regarding,      .         . 

Paris,  Compared  with  London  and  New  York, 

Parliament,  British,  Facts  Regarding, 
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SYSTEM. 


Connecting  the  Great  Commer cial  Centers  and  Rich  Farms  of 

MISSOURI, 

The  Broad  Corn  and  Wheat  Fields  and  Thriving  Cities  of 

KANSAS, 

The  Fertile  River  Valleys,  Trade  Centers  and  Rolling  Prairies  of 

NEBRASKA, 

The  Grand,  Picturesque  and  Enchanting  Scenery,  and  the  Famous  Mining 

Districts  of 

COLORADO, 

The  Agricultural,  Fruit,  Mineral  and  Timber  Lands,  and  Famous  Hot 

Springs  of 

ARKANSAS, 

The  Sugar  Plantations  and  Immense  Rice  Fields  of 

LOUISIANA, 

The  Cotton  and  Grain  Fields,  the  Cattle  Ranges  and  Winter  Resorts  of 

TEXAS, 

Historical  and  Scenic 

OLD  AND  NEW  MEXICO, 

And  forms  with  its  Connections  the  Popular  Winter  Route  to 

CALIFORNIA. 

For  descriptive  and  illustrated  pamphlets  of  any  of  the  above  States,  or  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Mexico,  address  Company's  Agents,  or 

C.G.WARNER,  W.B.DODDRIDGE, 

Vice-President,  General  Manager, 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 
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Party  Platforms  1S96— 

Democratic,  .... 

Republican,    .... 

People's,         .... 

Silver, 

Prohibition, 

National  (Pro.),     . 

Gold  Democratic, 

Socialist  Labor, 
Patent,  Fees  for  U.  S.,.      . 
Patents,  How  Obtained,    . 
Patronage  of  Saloons, 
Pauperism,  Statistics  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
Pennsylvania,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map) 
Pennsylvania,  Population  by  Counties, 
Pennsylvania  Election  Returns  1896, 
Pension  Roll,  The, 
Pensioners,  U.  S.,    . 
People's  Party  Platform  1S96,  . 
Persia,  Facts  Regarding,  . 
Peru,  Facts  Regarding,     . 
Petroleum,  Exports  of  (Diagram),     . 
Petroleum,  Production  of, 
Plumbers'  Supplies,  Production  of,    , 
Popular  Vote,  for  President,  1892,      . 
Population  of  Principal  Cities, 
Population  of  States  and  Territories, 
Popular  vote  for  President  1S96, 
Population  of  Various  Countries  and  Dep 
Population  of  Alabama  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Arkansas  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Arizona  by  Counties, 
Population  of  California  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Colorado  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Connecticut  by  Counties 
Population  of  Delaware  by  Counties, 
Population  of  District  of  Columbia,   . 
Population  of  Florida  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Georgia  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Idaho  by  Counties,     . 
Population  of  Illinois  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Indiana  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Iowa  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Kansas  by  Counties,     . 
Population  of  Kentucky  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Louisiana  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Maine  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Maryland  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Massachusetts  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Michigan  by  Counties, 
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MR,   FflK/nbR,  YOU  have  heard  of 

Boyer's  Buncher  and  Seed  Saver, 

Which  will  save  enough  Clover  Seed,  Short  Oats,  Flax 

or  Grass  in  one  season  to  pay  for  itself. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

KMERICHN    BUNGHER    7V£FG.    CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


...THE 


(■)•     S.     KELLY     CO.  \       SFRINQFIELb' O. 

Kelly  Duplex  Qrindinq  Mills 

^  Grind  Corn   in   Ear,  Corn  with  Shucks 

^  on,  Shelled  Corn,  Oats,  and  all  Grains. 

...ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF... 

STEflfl  ROflb  ROLLERS,  ENQINES  *25  THRESEHRS. 


■  ll  Hal 


DON'T  tell  me  you  can't  get  a  good  hame  and  trace  chain;  you 
can,  if  you  want  them — — ». 

...Starr's  Genuine  Beaeb^oot  {lames 

Are  the  best  made  and  are  absolutely  reliable. 

Starr's  Brass^ Finished  Trace  Chains 

(Look  like  gold)   are  stamped  -^  &  ^r  on  the  ring,  and  are  all  tested  and 
warranted.     Ask  your  dealer  for  the  genuine.     Beware  of  cheap  imitations- 

manufactured  by  W.  C.  STARR  &  SON,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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Population  of  Minnesota  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Mississippi  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Missouri  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Montana  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Nebraska  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Nevada  by  Counties, 
Population  of  New  Hampshire  by  Counties 
Population  of  New  Jersey  by  Counties,     . 
Population  of  New  York  by  Counties, 
Population  of  New  Mexico  by  Counties,     . 
Population  of  North  Carolina  by  Counties, 
Population  of  North  Dakota  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Ohio  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Oklahoma  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Oregon  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Pennsylvania  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Rhode  Island  by  Counties, 
Population  of  South  Carolina  by  Counties, 
Population  of  South  Dakota  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Tennessee  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Texas  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Utah  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Vermont  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Virginia  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Washington  by  Counties, 
Population  of  West  Virginia  by  Counties 
Population  of  Wisconsin  by  Counties, 
Population  of  Wyoming  by  Counties, 
Population,  City,  Growth  of, 
Population  of  London,     . 
Population  of  the  United  States, 
Population  of  the  World  by  Religions 
Pork,  Cuts  of  (Diagram), 
Portugal,  Facts  Regarding, 
Portugal,  National  Debt  of, 
Postage,  Rates  of,  ... 

Postal  System,  British,      . 
Potatoes,  Area,  Production,  Value,    . 
Potatoes,  How  to  Measure  in  Bin,      . 
Pottery  Industry,  Growth  of,     . 
Poverty,  Causes  of ,  . 
Powder  Industry,  Facts  Regarding,  . 
President,  Popular  Vote  for,  inJ892, 
Presbyterian  Churches,    . 
Price  of  Farm  Products, 
Principal  Elements  of  the  Solar  System, 
Printing  Industry,    .... 
Production,  in  Great  Britain,     . 
Professions,  Persons  Engaged  in, 
Prohibition  Party  Platform  1896, 
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Illinois  *  Central 


RAILROAD 


COMPANY 


LANDS  AND  HOMES  FOR  ALL 


IN  THE 


Yazoo  tfalletj  of  S|i$i$ippi. . . . 


COW,    flOGS    flflD'  STOCK   ^lebsVntlrut ofgrklPnd0s.tS:  "I" 7T. 

FOR   MAPS  AND   PAMPHLETS,   CALL  UPON  OR  ADDRESS 

E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner, 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.,  Chicago,  111, 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Calendar  for  1897,          .                   ...  06 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishops  of, .;•;:, 

Public  Lands,  Kemaining  in  the  U.  S.,                 .         .         .         .         .         .  123 

Publishing,  Growth  in  U.  S., g)6 

Quarrying  Industry, 

Race  Horse,  Running  Record,  ......  .144 

Railways,  British,     .  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         ,         .948 

Railroads,  Comparative  Statistics, 110 

Railroads,  Cost  of  Construction,        .          .         .         .         .         .         ,  ill 

Railroads,  Mileage  Statistics,    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,         .410 

Railroads  in  China,           .          .          .          .                   .          .          .         .         ,  i  jo 

Railroad  Freight  Rates,              .........  151 

Rainfall,  Normal,  at  Certain  Points, 125 

Rainfall,  Record  of,  for  1895  at  U.  S.  Signal  Stations,          ....  126 

Rates  of  Postage,     .  

Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold,             .  190 

Receipts  and  Expenses  of  the  United  States,      .....      169,171 

Receipts,  Internal  Revenue,      .......                   .  49G 

Record  of  Current  Events,        .........  92 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Bishops  of, 3G6 

Religious,  Adherents  to  Various, 363 

Remaining  Public  Lands  in  the  United  States,            .....  128 
Representatives,  House  of  Fifty-fifth  Congress,          .          .         .         .         .488 

Republican  Platform  1896, 463 

Revenue,  Internal,  U.  S.,           .........  35S 

Revenue  of  United  States,        .........  359 

Revenue,  Internal  Receipts  of,           ........  496 

Rhode  Island  Election  Returns  1896,  .         .         .  .         .         .  .471 

Rhode  Island,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 22:; 

Rhode  Island,  Population  by  Counties, 928 

Rice  Production,  Statistics  of , 411 

Rivers,  Longest,      . 350 

Roads,  What  They  Cost, 459 

Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of  U.  S., 

Roumania,  Facts  Regarding, 

Rubber  Industry, 

Ruby,  Value  of , 

Rules  for  Knowing  Whether  Storms  Predicted  in  Forecasts  Will  Pass  Over 
Particular  Localities,  ...••••• 

Russia,  Debt  and  Wealth  of, JJJ 

Russia,  Facts  Regarding,  ' -,y\ 

Rye,  Area,  Production,  Value, "" 

Rye,  Yield  by  States,  1896, Jj 

Safe  Building,  American, _- 

Saloons,  Patronage  of,  in  Boston, 1,b 

Saloons  (See  also  Liquor  Traffic) . 

Salt  Industry, •       • 41" 

Salvador  (See  Central  America). 

Santa  Claus,  Origin  of, 

Savings,  Result  of  Small, 
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THE  BEST 

"all=metal 

Wmoa  Wheels 


ARE 


WHEELS 


All  Sizes.     Fit  any  Wagon.     Fully  Warranted. 


We  use  Open  Hearth  Steel  Spokes  and  the  very  best  Tee 

Steel  Tire,  4-inch  Face  only.     Get  our 

Circular  and  Prices. 


OUR  "ECLIPSE"  HANDY  WAGON  f  f?.1?  p" 

Reach, with  Tiger  Wheels 

—the  BEST  All-Metal  Farm  Truck  in  the  world.     Can  be  furnished 
with  or  without  Platform  Bolster.     Platform  not  furnished. 

fl@r//  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  Wheels  and  Trucks 
WRITE  US.     We'll  sell  you  DIRECT. 

YWCWC1A  FS  ^  We  make  three  £rades>  e(iual  to 

^**  any  in  the  world — $100,  $71:  and 

$50.     If  interested,  write  for  Art  Catalogue  UF,"  and  men- 
tion Farmers'  Almanac. 


STODDARD   MFG.   CO., 

Wheel  Department.  DAYTON,   OHIO. 
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School  Statistics  and  Child  Labor,    .... 

Seed,  Quantity  per  Acre, 

Senators,  U.  S.,  Facts  Regarding,      .  ,."' 

Senators  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress, 

Servia,  Facts  Regarding, 

Sewing  Machine  Industry, ,*- 

Sexes,  Number  of  Females  to  Males,  .         .         .  ;7- 

Sheep,  Number  by  States, •         ,.,. 

•"Sherman  Act,"  Text  of, (>~7 

Ship-Building,  American, U-, 

Ship  Canal,  Manchester,   .......  043 

Shipping,  British,     .  ■  VJ., 

Shipping,  The  World's', .,v- 

Shoe  Industry,  Statistics  of ,       ........  380 

Shoes,  How  to  Remedy  Squeaking.    ......  gM 

Siam,  Facts  Regarding,     .  .         .         .         .  .         .         t  ,278 

Signals,  Maritime, ;;:,;, 

Signals,  Weather,    ......... 

Silver  Imports  and  Exports, 430,  430 

Silver  Party  Platform  1896,  . .,,;; 

Silver,  Coinage  in  1895, 355 

Silver,  Imports  and  Exports  into  Great  Britain, 240 

Silver,  Production  of,  in  the  World, 183,181 

Silver,  Production  of,  in  U.  S., 18") 

•Silver,  Ratio  to  Cold  Since  1687, 190 

Silver,  Value  of,  in  Silver  Dollar, 181,181 

Single  Tax,  Explanation  of ,       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     ;;;,i 

Single  Tax,  Platform  of  the,      .         . 

Single  Tax,  Progress  of, 

Smokeless  Powder, 

Soap  Industry, -114 

Socialist  Labor  Platform  1896, 470 

Soda  Fountain  Industry, 41~> 

Songs,  Origin  of  Familiar, 37.". 

South  Carolina,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map),      .....    224 

South  Carolina  Election  Returns  1896, 471 

South  Carolina,  Population  by  Counties,    .         .         .  *  .         .         .     224 

South  Dakota,  Congressional  Districts  of  (Map), 186 

South  Dakota  Election  Returns  1896, 4n> 

South  Dakota,  Population  by  Counties, 224 

Spain,  Debt  and  Wealth  of,        .         .         .   ' 129 

Spain,  Facts  Regarding, MO 

Spirits,  Tax  on, 868 

Sporting  Statistics — 

Horse-racing — Running  Records,     ......      454,  455 

Horse-racing— Trotting  Records, 466 

Yachting, 466 

Billiards, 

Stage,  Facts  About  Actors,  etc., WS 

Starch  Industry, 41:> 
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FOR  GENTLEMEN  ONLY! 

Aif  need  not  pay  fancy  prices  for  good  clothes.     For  $10 

iVlcin  We  make  a  stylish  Suit  to  order  and  guarantee  satis- 
faction. Trousers  to  order,  $3.  No  ready-made  goods.  Everything 
made  to  measure.  We  guarantee  FIT  and  QUALITY  of  work- 
manship. Samples,  fashion-plate,  and  instructions  for  self-measure- 
ment Free.  REGENT  TAILORING  CO., 
AGENTS  WANTED.  133  W.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 


GLEASON'S  AUTOMATIC  SELF-FEED 

POWER  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


Makes  always  straight  Fence;  always  evrn  Mesh.  Is  simple  and 
durable.  Capacity  H5  Pickets  per  minute  on  any  style  offence. 
Two  rolls  of  hog  fence  at  one  operation.  For  weaving  corn  cribbing 
or  very  close-woven  picket  fence  for  chicken  yards,  or  to  prevent 
rabbits  from  destroying  your  young  orchards,  this  machine  dees 
r^ipid,  perfect  work.  We  also  build  special  machine  for  weaving  30- 
inch  to  60-inch  fence,  7  to  11  cables,  steel  or  wood  pickets,  12  inches 
apart,  12  twists  between  the  pickets.  This  fence  can  be  made  very 
cheap  aid  rapid  on  this  machine.  For  further  particulars  as  to 
prices  on  steel  picket  fencing  and  machines,  etc.,  write 

J.  M.  GLEASON",  Liberty,  Ind. 

MR.  J.  M.  GLEASON,  Lib"rty,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — After  scouring  the  country  over  to  find  a  practical  slat  fence  machine,  we  finally  found  what  we  were  looking 

for  in  your  Automatic  Self-Feed  Power  Loom,  a  machine  ihat  will  make  a  perfect  non-slackable  fence,  weave  the  pickets  in 

tight,  do  rapid  work  and  is  made  so  strong  that   if  anything  goes  wrong  w.ll  slip  the  belt  instead  of  breaking  the  machine. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  put  a  "green"  hand  to  work  on  your  machine,  as  is  the  case  with  our  other  machines. 
February  26,  1896.  Very  truly  yours,  ESTHERVILLE  FENCE  FACTORY,  J.  M  Demming,  Prop. 
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ECONOMY 

Is  the  road  to  wealth"  is  an  old  and 
true  proverb.  The  progressive  farmer 
is  constantly  on  the  watch  for  labor- 
saving' machinery.  To  all  such  we  are 
pleased  to  mail  our  large  machinery 
catalogue,  illustrating  the  Famous 
DeL-oach  Saw-Mill,  which  cuts 
2,000  feet  board  lumber  per  day  with  4 
h.  p.  Corn  Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Hay 
Presses,  Water  Wheels,  Planer 
and  Matchers,  Corn  Shellers  and 
Pea  Htjllers.  Prices  low,  and  "we 
pay  the  freight." 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO., 

410  Highland  Ave.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Eastern  Office :  New  York,  N.  T. 
Western  Of f ice :   St.  Louts,  Mo. 


...ONLY  AWARD... 

BE5T*ROOf 

IN   THE   WORLD. 

WRITE  FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICES 

..SYKES.. 
IRON^STEEL  ROOFING  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  NILES,  O. 
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Automatic  Potato 
Planters 


The  "Myers.' 


MOST  SIMPLE, 

MOST  ACCURATE, 

MOST  DURABLE. 
___^oo RELIABLE. 

ONLY  REQUIRES  ONE  MAN  OR  BOY. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY — ► 


THE  A.   P.    DICKEY  MFG.   CO.,  Craig  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

also  Farm  Fans  and  the  Dickey  Bolster  Spring. 


i  The  greatest  || 
i  saver  of  House-|| 
i  hold  Labor  *w> 
!  ever  invented,  sg 
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TRADE 


--THE-- 


mm 
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MARK. 


Is  TJnequaled 
as  an  article 
which  suc- 
cessfully robs 
wash-day  of 
its  horrors. 


'-!. 


-     WdSHINQ  n/KHINE     - 


ACTUAL  TRIAL  HAS  PROVEN  BEYOND  A  DOUBT  THAT  IT  WILL 

WASH   CLEANER 


Without  Injury  to  the  Clothes, 
Quicker  and  -with  More  Ease 
than  any  Machine  now  in  use. 


On  this  Machine  you  can  wash  LACE  CURTAINS 
and  NEEDLEWORK  without  tearing  and  better 
than  by  hand. ■    - 


BOSS  WASHING  HACHINE  CO., 
308  and  310  W.  Pearl  Street,  .  .  .  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

8o  Acres  of  Farm  Land  Free 

Or  its  equivalent  in  cash  will  be  given  to  any  active,  wide-awake 
and  energetic  young  farmer, who  will  sell  a  section  or  more  of  the  best 
farm  lands  along  the  lines  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  in  South  Dakota,  at  prices  ranging  from  $7  to  $12  per  acre; 
one-half  cash,  balance  on  time. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  home,  and  this 
offer  remains  open  for  sixty  days  only. 

Thousands  of  acres  in  over  twenty  counties  in  South  Dakota 
have  been  recently  opened  for  settlement,  which  the  railway  company 
is  anxious  to  have  disposed  of  on  favorable  terms  to  actual  settlers. 
For  further  particulars  address  W.  E.  Powell,  General  Immigration 
Agent,  410  Old  Colony  Building,  Chicago,  111.  Excursions  every 
day  from  Chicago. 
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STEEL  ROOFING 

Is  Fire  and... 
Lightning  Proof. 

Cheaper  than  Shingles  and  will  Last 
Twice  as  Long. 


HAVE  YOU  TRIED 


galvanized  •  Eaveg  •  Though 

*  CONDUCTOK  PIPE? 

We  make  it  in  io-foot  lengths. 
No  solder  required  with  our 

Patent  Slip  Joint, 

consequently  no  breaking  of  seams 
or  getting  out  of  order.  You  can 
put  it  up  yourself. 


WRITE  US  FOR  MANUFACTURERS'  PRICES. 

RHODES,  DICKELMAN  &  CO. 

FORREST,  OHIO. 


Please  mention  this  Almanac. 
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No.  4  K  SLEIGH,  $10.00 


No.  1  K  BUGGY,  $21.00 


CUSHION 


No.  228... $46 
'  279...  59 
'  120...  54 
'  226...  40 
'  109...  41 
8...    11 


Buggies,  Carts 


.AT.. 


CUT  PRICES. 


>ll|^|il»< 


and  Harness 


No.  436... $30 
"  130...  55 
"  370...  42 
"  649...  31 
"  723...  26 
7...     8 


No.  475,  Harness. $3.85 

We  cut  the  prices  and 
outsell   all    competitors. 

Our  aim  is  to  suit  every- 
one and  allow  no  cus- 
tomer to  leave  us.  We 
will  make  you  better 
goods  for  the  same  money 
or  the  same  goods  for  less 
money  than  any  other 
factory  in  the  United 
States. 

...Buy  of  Factory... 

and  save  middleman's 
profit.  Our  work  war- 
ranted 3  years.  Don't 
buy  until  you  have  seen 
our 

Free  Factory 
Catalogue.... 

Order  quick  or  send  us 
the  name  of  a  customer  ; 
upon  sale  we  will  send 
you  a  fine  whip  free,  pre- 
paid, for  your  trouble. 


We  recommend   the   U.    S. 

Buggy  aid  Cart  Co. as  reliable. 

— ISditor  Farm  Journal. 


B0DV 


! 


U.  S.  BUGGY  «  CART  CO.  SSHtt*  SSWSSS 
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You  Haven't  Time 
^^to  Stac^  Straw 

For  your  neighbors;  they  might  as  well 
ask  you  to  spend  your  time  helping  their 
setting  hens  to  hatch  eggs.  ..... 

Stacking  straw  does  not  require  manual 
labor.     .     . . 

The  \\/md  Stac^er 


Does  it  better  by  the  blast  of  the  fan, 

The  revolution  of  a  fan  saves  the  ardu- 
ous and  exhausting  labor  of  from  four  to 
eight  men  on  the  straw  stack. 

"  Revolutions  Never  Go  Backward/ ' 

See  that  your  Thresherman  has  a  Wind 
Stacker,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  put  you 
|p|     off  longer. 


&^&ffi^~$r*&  ^'^ 
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A  OVER  7 ISEMENTS. 


If  You  Want  to  be  Happy 


The  rest  of  )  our 
days,  buy  a 


Star  Windmill  Outfit 


"iMi 


A  perfect  system  of  water 
works  can  be  placed  on 
your  premises  at  a  very 
nominal  expense. 
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Estimates  and  advice 
furnished  on  application 
as  to  the  erection  of  any 
Windmill  Work. 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  STAR  BACK-GEARED  WINDMILLS. 
GALVANIZED  STEEL  STAR  DIRECT-STROKE  WINDMILLS. 
GALVANIZED  STEEL  POWER  WINDMILLS. 
WOOD  STAR  WINDMILLS. 

Tubular  Well  Tools  and  Machinery.     Iron  Pumps,  all  kinds,  far 
nished  either  paiuted  or  galvanized      Hydrants  and  St  1 « «  • 
ers.    GALVANIZED  STEEL  SUBSTRUCTURE  WORK. 

Fig-.  550  represents  our  New  Double- Acting  Force  Pump,  I 

or  shallow  wells. 


DRIVE 

WELL 

POINTS, 

WORKING 

BARRELS, 

PIPE 

AND 

FITTINGS, 

HOSE 

AND 

HOSE 

GOODS, 

ALL 

KINDS  OF 

WATER 

Estimates  and  advice  SUPPLY 

furnished  on  Steel  Sub-  GOODS. 
structure    work    of    all 

kinds.  F 

Printed   matter   on  application.     Immiri. 

spectfullv  solicited.  .  . 
Mention  this  Almanac  when  writing. 
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PITCHER     SPOUT    PUMP  WITH 
BRASS     CYLINDER 


ADDRESS 


BRASS     CYLINDER.  

Flint  &  Walling  Manufacturing  Co. 

KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 
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(Saltan  ized  §>feeel  rflan^s 

We  make  them  all  sizes 
and  styles,  suitable  for  all 
purposes.  We  believe  "the 
best  is  sure  to  win." 

If  you  want  a  Tank  which 
is  strong,  durable  and  re- 
liable, we  want  to  hear  from 
you.  Our  Tanks  are  O,  K. 
and  prices  are  right.  We 
can  ship  complete,  ready  for 
use  or  K.  D. ,  to  save  freight. 

PATENTED. 

American  Steel  Tank  Co.,  Mishawaka,  ind. 

J.  H.  Eller  &  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Steel  Roofing 

Anchor  Cap  Steel  Roofling 

IN  ROLLS  .  .  . 

Crimped  Edge  Steel  Roofing 

In  Sheets  5,  6, 7,  8,  9  or  10  Feet  Long. 

PRESSED  STANDING  SEAM  STEEL  ROOFING 

IN    SHEETS. 

Gomgated^  h^on  Roofing  and  Siding. 

GALVANIZED  STEEL  EAVE  TROUGH  AND 
CONDUCTOR  PIPE. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and   PRICES. 


Office:  920  E.  Fifth  St., 


CANTON,  OHI 


ADVHR  TISMMENTS. 
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CLIMAX  BABY  YARD.       Columbia  Chair  Car,  Jr.         TRADE-MARK.  KENOSHA  BICYCLE. 


Cribs,  Cradles, 
Children's  Beds 
and  Foldings  Beds, 
Cars,  Baby  Yards. 


ENGLISH  JAUNTING  CAR. 

The 

Kenosha 

Crib  Co. 

KENOSHA,    WIS. 


High  (^  MediunvGrade 
Adult  and  Juvenile 
VV  lice  Is  —mi 

All  goods  warranted 
the  Best. 

WRITE    FOR    OUR    CATALOGUE. 


x^^M"""' 


HANNAH'S  CHILD-BED. 


EUREKA  FOLDING-BED. 


FARMERS  />  GARDENERS 

Double   Your  Crops 


...By  Using  Best... 


..FERTILIZERS.. 


MADE   BY- 


NOLTE  &  DOLCH  FERTILIZER  CO. 


5014  to  5120  N.  2nd  St. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


When   writing  mention   this  Almanac. 


551) 


1 OVER  TISEMENTS. 


WE  HAVE  NO  /JQENT5 


^m%  ^fwwwww  n  m  wtwwwn  m  fn 


But  have  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  for  24  years  at  wholesale  prices,  I 
saving  them  the  dealer's  profits.     Ship  anywhere  for  examination 
before  sale.     Everything  warranted. 


I00  Styles  of 
Carriages. 


90  Styles  of 
Harness, 


i. 


No.  t>7%.    Surrey  Harness.  Price, 
$15.00.  As  good  as  sells 

for  $22.00. 


No.  606.    Price,  with  curtains,  lamps,  sun- 
shade, apron  and  fenders.  $60.00. 
As  good  as  sells  for $90.00. 


Phaetons  as  low  as  $55.00.  Top  Buggies  as  low  as  $35.00. 

\  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Etc. 


...WRITE   FOR   LARGE   FREE  CATALOGUE 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  C0.,WE^7^;NA 


STEEL  ROOFING 


V.  Crimp       ^  No  experience  needed  to  apply 

Corrugated  j this  Roofing. 


STANDING  SEAM, 
IMITATION  BRICK  SIDING, 
EAVES  TROUGH  and 
CONDUCTOR  PIPE. 


Steel 


$r 


Ceilings, 


You  Should  Have  Our  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

The  Canton  Steel  Roofing  Co 

dflNTON,    OHIO. 


